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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Some  notable  books  of  the  month  are  the  following,  the  numbers 
in  parentheses  referring  to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries  in  this 
bulletin:  Eerschensteiner,  The  schools  and  the  nation,  authorized 
translation  (1490)  ;  Wallin,  Mental  health  of  the  school  child  (1504) ; 
Kennedy,  The  Batavia  system  (1509) ;  Howell,  Pedagogy  of  arith- 
metic (1522) ;  Elapper,  Teaching  children  to  read  (1524) ;  White 
and  Davis,  Rural  schools  in  Texas  (1544)  ;  Learned,  The  oberlehrer 
(1558) ;  Fitch,  The  college  course  and  the  preparation  for  life 
(1560) ;  Phelps  Stokes,  Memorials  of  eminent  Yale  men  (1568) ; 
Morehouse,  Discipline  of  the  school  (1578) ;  Taylor,  Handbook  of 
vocational  education  (1625) ;  Goddard,  School  training  of  defective 
children  (1647). 

The  addresses  of  most  of  the  periodicals  represented  in  this  num- 
ber may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  record 
for  September,  1914. 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
or  through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication, 
from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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jlTt?^-?4^'ff^^9^'^^^QP.^rt^r^^^  Jteachers  and  principals  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Modem  tendencies  In  education.  Truancy  and  delinquency.  [New 
York,  the  Singer  press,  1914?]    39p.    8*. 

Contains:  1.  Q.  D.  Strayer:  The  application  of  ■dentUlc  method  to  the  proh- 
leme  of  education  the  most  important  modern  tendency,  p.  5-8.  2.  H.  H.  Home : 
Bdncational  tendencies,  p.  9-10.  8.  W.  H.  Allen :  Modem  tendencies  In  edoca- 
tlon,  p.  11.     4.  Oostaye  Straubenmflller :  Truancy  and  delinquency,  p.  14-18. 

5.  H.  W.  Nudd:  Truancy  and  delinquency,  p.  24-27.  6.  Important  chanfes  la 
the  compulsory  education  law,  p.  36-S9. 

1471.  Conference  for  education  in  the  South  and  Southern  educational  asso- 

ciation. Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  Conference  for  education  in 
the  South  and  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  educa- 
tional association.  Joint  session,  Lonlsville,  Ky.,  April  7-10,  1914. 
881p.    8*. 

Contains :  Conference  for  education  in  the  South — 1.  Mary  E.  Frayser :  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  household  management,  p.  33-38.  2.  Susie  Y.  Powell :  Help- 
ing the  community  through  the  school,  p.  54-07.  3.  O.  B.  Martin:  Boys'  and 
girls'  demonstration  work  In  the  Southern  States,  p.  57-62.  4.  W.  T.  Brown : 
Training  leaders  for  rural  life,  p.  102-5.  5.  J.  A.  Ferrell :  IntenslTS  community 
health  work,  p.  183-86.  6.  W.  8.  Rankin :  The  community  aspect  of  the  health 
problem,  p.  187-95.  Southern  educational  astociation — 7.  B.  R.  Payne:  The 
training  of  teachers  In  the  South,  p.  221-33.  8.  J.  H.  Hlghsmlth:  Teacher 
training  In  private  and  denominational  colleges,  p.  233-38.  9.  A.  L.  Rhoton : 
The  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  the  private  and  denominational  college  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  p.  238-42.  10.  Mrs.  D.  Breckinridge :  The  city  school 
as  a  social  center,  p.  250-53.  11.  W.  Lou  Qray :  What  should  a  superintendent 
or  supervising  teacher  do  when  visiting  a  school  7  p.  255-58.  12.  P.  P.  Claxtoa : 
[Improvement  of  rural  schools]  p.  270-71.  13.  F.  M.  Bralley :  How  may  educa- 
tional institutions  best  keep  In  touch  with  their  graduates  and  former  students 
In  order  to  assist  them  In  local  community  development?  p.  281-86.  14.  Jessie 
Field :  Leadership  for  rural  commuulties  from  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, p.  291-92.  15.  W.  O.  Frost :  What  the  college  can  do  for  the  community, 
p.  294-96.  16.  R.  B.  Daniel:  Some  experiments  in  vocational  education  In  a 
mill  community,  p.  302-5.  17.  J.  A.  Baldwin :  Statement  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  Southern  cotton  mill  communities,  p.  306-14.  18.  Elisabeth  O.  Holt : 
The  teaching  of  home-making  in  a  mill  community,  p.  817-20.  19.  R.  M.  Ken- 
nedy :  The  county  library  movement,  p.  322-29.  20.  Pearl  W.  Kelly :  How  the 
State  may  aid  school  libraries,  p.  329-33.  21.  W.  Lou  Gray:  Co-operation  fai 
building  a  country  school  system,  p.  335-39.  22.  Mabel  C.  Williams :  How  can 
the  town  library  serve  the  country  community?  p.  339-42. 

1472.  Dental  faculties  association  of  American  universities.    Proceedings  of 

the  sixth  annual  meeting  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  20  and  21. 

1914.    Philadelplila,  Press  of  the  "  Dental  cosmos,"  1914.    24p.    8*. 

1478.  Georgia  educational  association.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  forty* 

eighth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Macon,  Ga.,  April  23-25,  1914.     108p.  8*. 

(G.  L.  Smith,  secretary,  LaGrange,  Ga.) 

Contains :  1.  M.  L.  Brlttain :  Georgia  education — a  survey,  p.  19-26.  2.  W.  K. 
Tate:  The  relation  of  the  rural  school  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
South,  p.  26-28.  3.  C  R.  McCrory :  State  publication  of  school  books,  p.  28-W. 
4.  Otis  Ashmore :  Discussion  of  the  State  manufacture  and  control  of  school 
texts,  p.  39-43.     5.  J.  H.  Phillips:  The  social  realm  in  education,  p.  43-53. 

6.  B.  R.  Park:  The  health  of  the  pupil,  p.  53-69.  7.  Carol  P.  Oppenhelmer: 
Relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  primary  school,  p.  71-75.  8.  L.  B.  Evans :  State 
manufacture  and  control  of  text-books,  p.  7S-S8. 

Dr.  Phillips's  paper  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  under  title  of  "  The 
social  ideal  in  education.*' 

1474.  Nationaler  deutschamerikanischer  lehrerbund.     Protokoll  der  42.  Jalires 

versammlung,  Chicago,  111.,  30.  Junl  bis  8.  Jul!  1914.    Monatdiefte  fllr 

deutsche  sprache  und  p8,dagoglk,  15 :  234-^,  September  1914. 

The  number  also  contains :  1.  Leo  Stem :  Ansprache  des  bundesprisidenten, 
p.  244-46.  2.  Oscar  Borckhardt:  Die  amerlkanische  bdhne  als  bUdongsfaktor, 
p.  24»-57. 
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1476.  Northwestern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.  "^en^^fh^soavWlF  of 

the  twenty-third  annual  meeting,  also  incliu9!itg;«  ^ondefieeC^fiib^^f^ 

the  association  and  a  journal  of  the  proceedHigg.^llbd^Smi^SelMl^JikSuf^, 

1913  meeting,  held  at  Eau  Claire,  Wia.  October  17-18.  1913.     Bau 

Claire,  Wla,  Eau  Claire  press  co.  [1914?]    68p.    8".     (Matilda  Miller, 

secretary,  Bau  Claire,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  A.  Clark:  [Defense  of  the  public  schools]  p.  26-32.  2.  John 
Phelan:  The  problem  of  the  rural  school,  p.  36-42.  3.  Frances  Cleary:  The 
Latin  teacher's  special  duty,  p.  43-46 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1476.  Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.    James  M.  Greenwood:  an  appreciation.    ESduca- 

tlonal  review,  48 ;  288-93,  October  1914. 

A  biosraphica!  sketch  of  the  career  of  Prof.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Kansas  city,  from  1874  until  August  1,  1014. 

1477.  Greenstone,  Julius  H.    Jewish  education  in  the  United  States.    In  The 

American  Jewish  year  book,  5075,  1914-1915,  ed.  by  H.  Bernstein  for 

the  American  Jewish  committee.    Philadelphia,  The  Jewish  publication 

society  of  America,  1914.    p.  90-127. 

A  forceful  presentation  of  the  things  already  accomplished  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  education,  and  the  important  problems  still  to  be  worked  out. 

1478.  Spranger,  Eduard.     Der  zusammenhang  von  politilc  und  pEdagogik  in  der 

neuzeit,  umrisse  zu  einer  geschlchte  der  deutschen  schulgesetzgebung 

und  schulverfassung.     Deutsche  schule,  18: 13-21,  73-80, ,  290-99, 

856-66.  January,  February,  March,  May,  June  1914. 

1479.  Thomas,    Calvin.     Rudolf   Tombo,   Jr.    Columbia    university  quarterly, 

16 :  357-64,  September  1914. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  and  work. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1480.  Bducational  writings.    Elementary  school  Journal,  15 :  6S-81,  October  1914. 

A  review  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to  education,  also  the  educational  bul- 
letins of  the  federal  government  and  private  foundations.  Commends  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  education. 

1481.  Oraue,    .    Wandervogel-bestrebungen.    PHdagoglsche    warte,    21: 

718-17,  June  15,  1914. 

Criticism  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  *'  Wandervogel "  young 
people's  league.  Also  discussed  by  K.  E.  Brachwiti,  Pftdagogische  warte, 
21 :  006-7,  August  1,  1914 ;  and  by  Eberhard,  in  Allgem^ne  deutsche  lehrer- 
zeitung,  66 :  339-43,  August  28,  1914. 

1482.  Jahrbuch  der  kdniglichen   preussischen   auslcunftstelle   filr  schulwesen. 

Erster  jahrgang,  1913.    Berlin,  Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  und  sohn,  1914. 

424  p.    4^ 

COMTSNTS. — I.  t}bersicht  liber  die  staatlichen  und  staatllch  anerkannten 
onterrichtsanstalten  in  Preussen.  A.  Ftir  die  m&nnllche  Jugend.  B.  Fdr  die 
weibliche  jugend.  C.  Ftir  knaben  und  mlldcben.  Anhang:  Deutsche  schulen 
auBserhalb  des  Deutschen  Belches,  p.  1-117. — II.  Verseichnis  der  an  den 
hOheren  lehranstalten  Preussens  elngefOhrten  schulbticher  (1006-1012)  p. 
118-26. — III.  Empfehlenswerte  lehrmlttel  flir  volks-  und  bOhere  schulen.  p. 
127-313. — lY.  Scbulstreit  Oder  schulfrlede?  Elne  prUfung  des  bestandes  und 
der  lukunftssiele  des  hOheren  schulwesens;  von  Professor  Dr.  Paul  FOrster, 
p.  314-42. — V.  Volkshocbschulen  mit  besonderer  berlickslchtigung  der  Hum- 
boldt-akademle  und  der  Freien  bochschule ;  von  Dr.  Oscar  Stilllch,  p.  343-66. — 
VI.  (Jesundbeltspflege  und  lelbestlbungen,  spiel  und  sport  In  der  volksschule ; 
▼on  Dr.  Luckow,  p.  367-76. — VII.  Zur  schularatfrage  in  der  fortbildungsschnle ; 
▼on    W.    Schulse,    p.   877-82. — VIII.  Zwei   neuere   schulen   in   Berlin-StagUts ; 
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p.  89gh402.— X,  StetlstlBcheg  fiber  das  tchalwesen  6m  Deotiehea  B«leli«L  p. 

•?*'7»  •  •  ••  •  ^  n^,  PUl0l«i't  Cratle  (IV)  proposes  radical  chans«s  In  organiaatton  aad  eon* 
eeptlon  of  alms  ot  the  German  educational  system,  which  would,  in  many  rs- 
q>ects,  approximate  It  to  the  American  system  and  meet  modem  demands  and 
criticism. 

1488.  KerschenBteiner,  Oeorg  H.  A.  Die  natioiuile  einheitascbule.  Sftemann; 
monatsschrift  fttr  Jugendbildung  and  Jugendkunde,  July  1914,  pi 
266-72. 

Report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Kiel  (1014)  meeting  of  German  teach- 
ers. A  contribution  to  the  prevalent  discussion  of  proposals  and  counter- 
proposals to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  differentiation  of  schools  and 
courses  of  study  and  their  adjustment  to  the  pupil's  Individual  abilities  and 
needs,  without  surrendering  the  realisation  of  civic  and  national  aims. 

1484.  Messer,  Au^ost.    FOrster  contra  Wyneken.    Internationale  monatsschrift 

fOr  wissenachaft,  knnst  und  technlk,  8 :  1393-1408,  Angnst  1914. 

A  vigorous  reply,  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gleasen, 
to  Frledrieh  W.  Fdrster's  (professor  emeritus.  University  of  Vienna)  critlcisa 
(<»  Sflddeutsche  moDatshefte,  May  1914,  p.  249-63)  of  Gustav  Adolf  Wyneken*s 
book  *'  Schule  uid  Jugendkultur,*'  Jena  1914.  The  author  declares  Fdrster'a 
depreciatory  criticism  of  Wyneken*s  book  to  be  unfair  and  subjective,  while 
he  charges  F6rster  with  counseling  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  inner 
freedom  and  autonomy,  which  is  of  central  Importance  In  Wyneken*s  work,  for 
the  principle  of  authority.  Wyneken*s  book  and  his  propagandist  activity 
have  become  a  storm  center  of  pedagogical  discussion. 

1485.  Pttdagogische  jabresschau  fiber  das  volksschulwesen  im  jabre  1918.    In 

gemeinscbaft  .  .  .  brsg.  von  B.  Clausnitzer.  YIII.  Band.  Leipsig  and 
Berlin,  B.  6.  Teubner,  1914.    458  p.    8* 

1486.  Patterson,   Herbert  P.    Ideals  in  present-day  education.    Bdacational 

review,  48 :  254-65,  October  1914. 

Discusses    the    various   ideals   inteeBeteg   edooation — scientiflc,    vocational* 
*  ethical,  political,  etc.    The  task  before  edveatoKs  is  to  usiwdliiate  these  Ideals 
Into  one  harmonious  system. 

1487.  Stnmsky,  Simeon.    ScbooL    Atlantic  montbly,  114 :  546-55,  October  1914. 

A  humorously  critical  article  on  modem  school  methods. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

1488.  Babo,  M.  von.    Die  zuknnftsscbnle.    Bin  praktiscber  vorscblag  ffir  elne 

vQllige  neugestaltung  onseres  scbulwesens.  Stuttgart,  W.  Spemann, 
1914.    205  p.    8*. 

1489.  Classroom  metbods  and  devices.     Elementary  scbool  Journal,  15:82-95, 

October  1914. 

A  symposium.  Discusses:  **A  sixth-grade  English  unit,"  by  Edith  P. 
Parker ;  "  Drill  in  multiplication,*'  by  James  O.  Lucas ;  "A  course  in  agricul- 
ture ;  '*  and  "  Penmanship  recommendations." 

Hr.  Lucas  has  found  It  advantageous  "  to  substitute  for  drill  in  the  multi- 
plication tables  a  series  of  problems."     Presents  an  example. 

1490.  Xerschensteiner,  Oeorgr  M.  A.    Tbe  scbools  and  tbe  nation  .  .  .  author- 

ized translation  by  C.  K.  Ogden  .  .  .  witb  an  introduction  by  Viscount 
Haldane.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1914.  xxlv,  851  p. 
illus.    12** 

Tr.  from  "  Grundfragen  der  schulorganisatlon."     Preface  by  author. 

1491.  Lyans,  C.  K.    The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

21 :  343-93,  September  1914. 
Bibliography:  p.  892-08. 
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1402.  Ffordten,  Otto  von  der.    Das  gefdhl  und  dkt  pKdagoglk.    Heidelberg, 

a  Winter,  1914.    133  p.    8».  t  ^■^'  -    '^>^£^'^ 

1498.  Sanders,  Frederic  W.    The  organization  of  education.    Education,  85 :  98- 

106,  October  1914. 

ContlDued  from  May  number.  Treats  of  the  secondary  transition  department 
of  the  school  for  pnbescents.     Ontlines  a  carriculam  for  the  required  coorses. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

1494.  Ballon,  Frank  W.    The  significance  of  educational  measurement    Pitts- 

burgh school  bulletin,  8 :  2002--6,  September  1914. 

1495.  Brigham,  Carl  C.    An  experimental  critique  of  the  Blnet-Simon  scale. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  5 :  439-48,  October  1914. 

**  The  author  applied  the  Binet  tests  to  800  children  in  the  first  six  grades  of 
the  Princeton  model  school.  The  scale  was  found  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  children  from  seren  to  eleren  years  of  age  with  at  least  96  per  cent,  efficiency, 
and  it  also  prored  yery  sensitiye  in  Indicating  Indiyldual  differences  in  groups 
of  chUdren  of  the  same  age.*' 

1498.  Dallenbach,  Karl  M.    The  effect  of  practice  upon  visual  apprehension  In 

school  children.    Jouraal  of  educational  psychology,  5 :  821-34,  387-404, 

June,  September  1914. 

"  With  children  practice  increases  the  ability  to  apprehend  visually  not  only 
the  material  presei^ted,  but  other  material  more  or  less  dissimilar  in  kind.*' 

1487.  Hill,  David  Spence.    Minor  studies  In  learning  and  releamlng.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  5 :  375-86,  September  1914. 

Read  before  Section  H  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  January  1,  1914. 

**The  author  presents  the  results  of  experiments  with  mirror  drawing,  a 
class  experiment  on  periods  of  learning  in  which  the  substitution  test  was 
employed,  and  a  new  form  of  the  cancellation  test  with  the  results  of  its  use." 

1498.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.    An  experiment  In  memorizing  versus  incidental  learn- 

ing.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  5 :  405-12,  September  1914. 

'*  The  author  believes  that  time  is  wasted  in  memorising  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  presents  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  better  results  are 
gained  by  placing  in  the  children's  hands  multiplication  sheets  which  they  use 
in  written  multiplication,  and  thus  gradually  come  to  know  the  results  of  the 
combinations  by  repeated  use." 

1499.  Kuno,  Mrs,  Emma  E.    How  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

adolescent  boy  may  aid  one  In  directing  his  conduct    Pedagogical  semi- 
nary, 21 :  425-^,  September  1914. 

1500.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.    Height  and  weight  of  children  in  relation  to  general 

Intelligence.    Pedagogical  seminary,  21 :  394-406,  September  1914. 
Bibliography:  p.   406. 

1501.  Eowe,  E.  C.    Five  hundred  forty-seven  white  and  two  hundred  sixty-eight 

Indian  children  tested  by  the  Blnet-Simon  test&    Pedagogical  seminary, 
21 :  454-68,  September  1914. 

A  number  of  tables  are  given  showing  the  details  of  the  study. 

1502.  Stem,  William.    Eigenschaften  der  frtlhklndllchen  phantasie.    Zeltschrlft 

ffir  pftdagogische  psychologic  und  experimentelle  pUdagogik,  15 :  306-13, 
June  1914. 

Foot-note  states :  '*  Bntnommen  dem  in  kflrse  erscheinenden  werke  *  Psycholo* 
gie  der  frtihen  kindheit  bis  sum  6.  lebensjahre ' ;  von  Prof.  W.  Stem,  mlt 
benutxung  ungedruckter  tagebflcher  von  Klara  Stern.  Verlag  yon  Quelle  A 
Meyer,  Leipslg." 

1508.  Taylor,  E.  H.  A  comparison  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of  rural  and 
city  school  children.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  5:461-66, 
October  1914. 

**  Read  before  the  Child  study  section  of  the  Illinois  State  teachers'  associa- 
tion, December  1918." 
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*    *  "  JBi  m6li8ft]!9&  hj  the  Courtlt  tests,  series  A,  rural  school  children  are  from 

••    •  •  ^..^  oJViU^e^ two  ^^ei  behind  city  school  children.     Foar  months  of  specific  drIU 
i^4^??^^'Vl7ja6<U>QB<^i^  difference." 

1604.  Wallin,  John  Edward  Wallace.  The  mental  health  of  the  school  child, 
the  psycho-educational  clinic  in  relation  to  child  welfare ;  contributions 
to  a  new  science  of  orthophrenics  and  orthosomatlcs.  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press;  [etc.,  etc.]  1914.    xill,  463  p.    diagrs.    8* 

**  Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  are  reprinted  . . .  from  varloas  periodi- 
cals."—Pref. 

'1606.  Winch,  W.  H.    Further  experimental  researches  on  learning  to  spelL 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  5:  449-60,  October  1914. 

"  Previous  researches  In  a  bojs*  school  with  pupils  of  a  rather  low  grade  of 
mental  development  showed  that  It  was  of  advantage  to  present  the  words  by  a 
method  which  combined  as  many  btimuU  as  possible.  The  present  experiment 
shows  that  with  girls  of  high  mental  ability  the  method  of  silent  visual  study 
is  superior.*' 

SPEaAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1606.  Francis  W.  Parker  school,   Chicago.    Year  book,  voL   III,  June  1914. 

Expression  as  a  means  of  training  motive.    Chicago,  Francis  W.  Parker 

school,  1914.    188  p.    lUus.    8'' 

Contains  articles  on  following  topics:  (1)  Play  as  fundamental  In  education, 
(2)  Oral  reading.  (3)  The  value,  place,  and  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
education  of  young  people,  (4)  A  teachers*  meeting,  (5)  Clay  modeling,  (6) 
Metal  working,  (7)  Making  a  rug,  (8)  The  social  application  of  painting  and 
drawing. 

1607.  Hendley,  Flora  L.    A  practical  solution  of  the  moving  picture  problem. 

Teachers  magazine,  37 :  50-61,  October  1914. 

In  using  moving  pictures  in  school  work,  the  chief  problem  is  how  to  bring 
the  pictures  to  the  children,  or  the  children  to  the  pictures.  This  article  shows 
how  this  problem  was  successfully  solved  by  some  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

1608.  Johnson,  W.  Templeton.    The  Parker  school  in  the  open  air  at  San  Diego, 

California.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  8 :  2012-16,  September  1914. 

1609.  Kennedy,  John.    The  Batavia  system  of  individual  instruction.    Syra- 

cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1914.    xxl,  299  p.     illus.    8" 

SPEaAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1610.  Armstrong,  Henry  E.     Science  and  the  school.     School  world  (London) 

16 :  333-57,  September  1914. 

Writer  says  the  great  mistake  In  English  schools  is  that  of  attempting  to 
teach  **  the  elements  of  this  or  that  special  branch  of  science ;  what  we  shoald 
seek  to  do  is  to  impart  the  elements  of  scientific  method  and  inculcate  wisdom, 
so  choosing  the  material  studied  as  to  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  must  be  made  clear,  in  every  possible  way. 
that  science  is  not  a  mere  body  of  doctrine,  but  a  method ;  that  its  one  aim  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth." 

1611.  Churchman,  Philip  H.     On  the  teaching  of  French  pronunciation.     School 

review,  22 :  545-54,  October  1914. 

Says  that  good  results  will  come  from  hard  work  alone.  "  But  this  hard  worlK 
can  be  simplified  by  the  scientific  method,  the  inductive  approach,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  contrast  by  perspective." 

1612.  Clark,  Clifford  P.    The  translation  habit.    Classical  Journal,  10 :  17-28, 

October  1914. 

Denounces  the  use  of  the  "  so  called  pony  "  as  the  "  most  insidious  Influence 
tending  to  undermine  Latin  study."  Presents  measures  to  prevent  such  use,  as 
follows :  **  1.  Banishment  of  the  traDsIation  by  the  lecture  method ;  2.  Banish- 
ment by  compulsion,  in  the  form  of  a  pledge  or  law  ;  3.  Banishment  by  making 
the  student  a  butt  of  ridicule;  4.  Banishment  by  insistence  on  important  de- 
tails ;  5.  Banishment  of  the  translation  by  making  '  sight  translation '  the  final 
and  supreme  test  for  promotion,"  etc. 
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1S18.  Copeland,    E.   B.    Botany   In  the   agrlcoltnral   cotfe^e."  "^SdTeflce,  Sl^X 

40: 401-C,  September  18,  1914.  i^  :^  l>    I  r^-^^^r-^^: :.  j 

Writer  says  that  the  main  cause  of  the  faUure\»^'t3hr.<S6Uc8^^u£BS€a&ttff<*«? 
Ig  that  "  the  kind  of  affrlcultoral  problems  which  are  presented,  dlscnssed,  and 
worked  with  In  Its  classes,  are  not  the  kind  which  It  Is  practicable  for  a  farmer 
to  work  with  after  he  graduates.    The  graduate  Is  not  equipped  to  find  employ- 
ment for  his  Intellect  on  the  farm.*' 

1014.  Cordrey,   Everett  E.    Physics  in  the  high  schooL    Arkansas  teacher, 

2 :  12-15,  October  1914. 

To  be  concluded  In  the  November  Issue. 

"The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  deal  briefly  with  the  history  of  physics, 
content  and  organization  of  first  year  physics  course,  together  with  a  few  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  pedagogy  of  physics." 

1515.  Cragrun,  J.  Beach.    A  psychological  analysis  of  the  basis  on  which  credit 

for  the  study  of  music  is  to  be  placed.    School  music,  15 :  13-16,  19-20, 
September-October  1914. 

"This  paper  will  not  concern  itself  with  the  amount  of  credit  offered,  but 
will  attempt  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  the  subject  of  music  on  the  mental 
development  of  the  child,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  In  getting  music  upon 
the  proper  accredited  basis,  and  will  endeavor  to  offer  some  aids  to  your  own 
thinking  as  a  means  to  this  end." 

1516.  D'Ooge,  Benjamin  L.    High  school  Latin  and  the  college  entrance  require- 

ments.   Classical  Journal,  10 :  29-40,  October  1914. 

Advocates,  among  other  things,  a  two-year  Latin  course  "  so  rich  and  full, 
so  vital  and  interesting,  that  It  will  be  altogether  worth  while  for  the  great 
army  that  does  not  go  heyond.**  Discusses  the  requirements  formulated  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

1517.  Dykema,  Peter  W.    Community  music — an  opportunity.    School  music, 

15:6-12,  September-October  1914. 

Outline  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  music  education  of 
the  National  education  association  at  St.  Paul. 

1518.  Egan,  Bose  F.    Scientific  methods  in  the  study  of  literature.    Catholic 

educational  review,  8 :  232-45,  October  1914. 

1519.  Faithful,  Lilian  M.    Ehiglish  literature  and  language.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion (London)  46: 684-86,  October  1,  1914. 

Bays  that  language  should  never  be  regarded  merely  as  "  a  linguistic  exercise ; 
words  should  be  living  realities  to  be  made  friends  with,  not  dead  bodies  to  be 
dissected." 

1620.  Heuser,  Frederick  J.  W.  College  entrance  examinations  in  German. 
Educational  review,  48 :  217-26,  October  1914. 

Advocates  the  oral  test,  but  such  test  should  be  supplementary.  Writer  says : 
**  The  written  test  must  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  examination,  unless 
the  study  of  Oerman  is  to  lose  one  of  Its  fundamental  educational  values,  the 
training  in  accuracy  and  painstaking  care." 

1S2L  Hol2warth,  Charles.  First-year  Latin  and  first-year  German.  School 
review,  22 :  540-44,  October  1914. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Senger's  article  "A  comparison  of  the  first-year  courses  in 
Latin  and  Oerman,"  In  School  review  for  May  1914.  Criticises  Mr.  8enger*s 
point  of  view. 

1522.  Howell,  Henry  Budd.  A  foundational  study  in  the  pedagogy  of  arith- 
metic.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1914.    xl,  328  p.    8*. 

Bibliography:  p.  309-12. 

Presents,  first,  a  very  complete  r^sum6  of  the  extensive  experimental  litera- 
ture on  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  arithmetic ;  secondly,  the  results  of  the 
author's  own  research  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of  certain  school  children, 
and  the  problem  of  the  school  child's  concepts  of  number. 

1628.  Jackson,  Leroy  F.  A  single  aim  in  history  teaching.  History  teacher's 
magazine,  5 :  245-48,  October  1914. 

"This  paper  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  locate  and  evaluate  the  province 
of  the  history  teacher  in  a  scheme  of  twentieth  century  education." 

66924  •—14 2 
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this  book  is  giTen  solely  to  the  task  of  aiding  teachers, 
who  are  seeking  a  method  that  has  stood  the  pragmatic  test  and  that  may, 
therefore,  help  them  in  their  day's  work." 


1626.  L5ffler,  Eugen.  Die  freiere  gestaltung  des  matbematiach-iiaturwiasen- 
schaftlichen  nnterricbts  in  den  oberen  klassen  der  h5heren  acholeii. 
Monatshefte  ffir  den  naturwissenscha  ft  lichen  unterricht  aller  schnl- 
gattungen,  7 :  386-96,  July  1914. 

To  he  concluded. 

Proposes  a  bifurcation  into  a  language  group  and  a  mathematics-science  groap 
for  the  upper  grades  of  the  gymnasium.  Still  greater  freedom  and  adjustment 
to  the  pupil's  needs  and  abilities  are  to  be  secured  by  offering  special  or  elec- 
tlTe  courses.  The  Aim  and  method  of  pursuit  of  the  study  of  mathematics  aad 
the  natural  sciences  should  not  be  identical  in  the  two  groups. 

1626.  Mensel,  Ernest  H.    The  one-nnit  preparation  in  a  modem  language  f6r 

admission  to  college.    Education,  35 :  65-76,  October  1914. 

Bays  that  if  the  *'  one-year  course  is  allowed  to  continne  its  existence,  It 
should  be  granted  a  longer  lease  of  life  only  on  the  condition  that  It  he  con- 
tinued after  the  student's  entrance  to  college  until  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
is  reached.'* 

1627.  Miller,  Edwin  L.     Separating  composition  from  literature  in  the  hi^ 

school.    English  Journal,  3 :  500-12,  October  1914. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English  at  St.  Paol, 
Minnesota,  July  9,  1914. 

There  .are  those  who  bellcTe  that  the  study  of  literature  should  be  separated 
from  that  of  composition  and  there  are  those  who  belicTe  the  opposite.  *'To 
show  why  and  in  what  sense  both  are  right  is  the  first  object  of  this  paper. 
Its  second  object  is  to  show  how  these  apparently  dlTcrgent  riews  can  be  so 
reconciled  in  practice  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both  theories  without  sac- 
rificing the  benefits  of  either.'* 

1628.  O'Brien,  Harry  B.     Agricultural  English.     English  journal,  8:  470-79, 

October  1914. 

1629.  Opdycke,  John  B.    The  teaching  of  vocational  English— (IV).    Journal 

of  education,  80 :  347-48,  353-64,  October  16,  1914. 
Letter-writing  adjusted  to  business  and  Tocational  demands. 

1690.  Osgood,  Edith  W.    The  development  of  historical  study  in  the  secondary 

schools  of  the  United  States.    School  review,  22 :  511-26,  October  1914. 

Concluded  from  previous  number  of  School  review.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of 
the  Committee  of  ten  and  the  Committee  of  seven,  the  teaching  of  history  has 
been  put  on  **  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  outlook  is  bright."  A  review  of  early 
conditions  in  the  schools. 

1631.  Perkins,  Albert  S.    Latin  as  a  vocational  study  in  the  commercial  coursa 

Classical  journal,  10 : 7-16,  October  1914. 

Outlined  in  Journal  of  home  economics,  October  1014. 

Work  in  the  Dorchester  high  school,  Massachusetts.  Shows  the  value  of  Latin 
in  extending  the  knowledge  of  English ;  vocabulary  building,  etc.  Lays  stress 
on  comparative  word  study  and  grammar.  Course  has  met  with  the  greatest 
favor  and  success. 

1632.  Bippmann,  Walter.    A  standard  for  the  King's  English.    Educational 

times  (London)  67:430-31,  September  1,  1914. 

In  conclusion  urges  the  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain  *'  to  summou  a 
conference  on  standard  speech,  representative  of  the  English-speaking  woild.** 
A  conference  not  only  Imperial,  but  Anglo-American. 

1633.  Voaden,  J.     Nature  study  and  the  teacher;  or,  the  point  of  view  In  nature 

study.    School  (Toronto,  Canada)  3:115-18,  October  1914. 
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1584.  Winge,  Axel  P.  Der  naturwissenschaftllche  nnterricht  In  den  h5beren 
scbulen  Schwedens.  Monatsbefte  ftir  den  naturwissenschaftlichen 
unterricht  aller  schulgattungen,  7 :  289-97,  343-52,  404-08,  May,  June, 
Jnly  1914. 

An  account  of  courses  of  stndy,  methods,  textbooks,  and  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  author  notes  the  growing  couTiction  that  requiring  all  the  studies 
of  a  full  curriculum  of  all  students  produces  superfldality.  Some  form  of  group 
system,  with  major  subject  as  the  core  of  each  group,  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  rational  solution. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1685.  Groszmann,  Maximilian  P.  E.    Adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 

garten to   the   needs   of  Indlvldnal   children.    Kindergarten   review, 
25 :  65-74.  October  1914. 

Address  gWen  before  the  Department  of  kindergarten  education,  National 
education  association,  St.  Paul,  July  1914. 

1686.  Smith,    H.    Bompas.    The    Montessorl   conference.    Educational    times 

(London)  67:418-19,  September  1,  1914. 

Report  of  conference  at  East  Runton,  England.  Dr.  Walker  and  others  criti- 
cised Dr.  Montessofi's  methods  on  the  ground  that  "  they  failed  to  foster  the 
child's  imagination  and  religious  instincts." 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1587.  Andreas,  J.  Mace.     Solving  country  life  problems  In  Massachasetts.    Edu- 

cation, 35 :  91-94,  October  1914. 

The  work  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

1588.  Butterfield,  Kenyon  L.    The  training  of  rural  leaders.    Survey,  33 :  13-14, 

October  3,  1914. 

Deplores  lack  of  rural  leaders.  Advocates  the  endowment,  at  (strategic  points, 
of  schools  of  rural  social  service,  in  connection  with  standard  educational  Insti- 
tutions, preferably  agricultural  colleges. 

1539.  Ferrell,  John  A.    The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  1914.    43  p.  plates.    8*     (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.    Bulletin,  19l4,  no.  20.) 

1540.  Kirk,  Will  T.    A  new  standard  for  rural  schools.    American  motherhood, 

39 :  227-29,  October  1914. 

An  account  of  how  H.  C.  Seymour,  school  superintendent  of  Polk  county, 
Oregon,  has  improved  the  rural  ^schools  hy  "  standardization.** 

1541.  Kramer,  Mary  Eleanor.    A  new  graft  on  the  old  tree  of  learning.    Popu- 

lar educator  32 :  86-88,  October  1914. 

The  schools  of  Cook  county.  Til.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tohln  and  his 
five  "  country-life  experts." 

1542.  Lewis,  Howard  T.    The  social  survey  in  rural  education.    E/ducatlonal 

review,  48 :  266-87,  October  1914. 

Treats  of  the  schoolhoase  as  a  common  meeting  place  and  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  community's  activities,  etc. 

1548.  KydefiTfirer,  J.  A.  Rural  schools.  Sanitary  surN-ey  of  schools  In  Bartholo- 
mew  county,  Ind.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1914.  16  p. 
8*  (United  States  public  health  service.  Reprint  no.  177  from  the 
Public  health  reports,  February  6,  1914.) 

1044.  White,  E.  V.  on^  Davis,  E.  E.  A  study  of  rural  schools  In  Texas.  Aus- 
tin, University  of  Texas,  1914.  167  p.  illus.  8*  (Bulletin  of  th^ 
Uniyerslty  of  Texas,  no.  864.  Extension  series,  no.  62.  October  ]0, 
1914.) 
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SECONDART  EDUCATION. 

1546.  Alsup,  T.  E.    What  high  school  stndents  want    Mlssoori  school  JoiirDal» 
81 :  447-53,  October  1914. 

"Two  jean  ago  BeTenty-flre  stadents  of  the  Louisiana  (Mo.)  high  Mhool 
filled  oat  blanks  showing  (1)  the  three  or  more  qualities  of  a  teacher  admired, 
(2)  the  three  or  more  qualities  of  a  teacher  despised,  (8)  the  three  or  more 
qualities  admired  of  a  student,  and  (4)  the  three  or  more  qualities  despised  of  a 
Btndent.*'    This  paper  sums  up  the  answers  recelTed. 

1546.  Baker,  E.  E.    The  extent  and  causes  of  failures  in  the  high  schooL    Wyo- 

ming school  Journal,  11 :  24-27,  September  1914. 

GiTCS  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  failures  in  the  Laramie  high  school  and 
enumerates  the  reasons  therefor. 

1547.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  function  of  the  secondary  school.    Educational  reylew, 

48 :  227-40,  October  1914. 

Notes  the  large  Increase  of  attendance  at  secondary  schools  throoghout  the 
country.  GItcs  some  of  the  new  types  of  schools  springing  up  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  society.  Says  that  industrial  education  should  be  given  in 
the  high  school.  Discusses  the  questions,  ''What  is  vocational  education?** 
"What  is  liberal  education?*'  Thinks  the  secondary  school  course  should  be 
"broadly  educational  but  largely  within  the  field  of  the  industrial  arts.' 

1548.  Perry,  John.    Education  and  modem  needs.    School  world    (London), 

16 :  828-33,  September  1914. 

An  arraignment  of  the  English  public  school — Eton,  Harrow,  etc.  Describes 
educational  conditions ,  in  such  institutions  as  mediaeval  and  worthless.  In- 
veighs against  compulsory  Latin. 

1549.  Wheelock,  Charles  F.    Secondary  education.    Albany,  The  University  of 

the  state  of  New  York,  1914.    77  p.    8*.     (University  of  the  state  of 
New  York  bulletin,  no.  575,  September  15,  1914.) 

From  the  lOth  Annual  report  of  the  New  York  state  education  department. 
Contains  brief  synopses  of  laws  for  promotion  of  secondary  education  recently 
enacted  by  the  various  states,  and  of  statutory  requirements  for  high  school 
teachers'  certificates. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1550.  Dakin,  W.  S.    A  plan  for  training  teachers  while  in  service.    Elementary 

school  journal,  15 :  106-9,  October  1914. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  training  teachers  for  rural  schools.  Cites  system 
developed  in  the  country  schools  of  Connecticut. 

1551.  Hodgson,  Elizabeth.    Are  teachers  human?    American  teacher,  3:  102- 

104,  September  1914. 

Summarises  what  the  world  says  about  teachers,  and  then  gives  a  set  of 
rules  for  teachers  to  follow  in  order  that  the  world  may  regard  them  as  full- 
orbed  men  and  women  rather  than  a  race  of  thin-blooded  book-worms. 

1552.  Horn,  P.  W.    Building  the  teacher's  personality.    Texas  school  magazine, 

17 :  10-11,  89-42,  October  1914. 

Gives  some  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

1558.  Learned,  William  Setchel.    The  oberlehrer,  a  study  of  the  social  and  pro- 
fessional evolution  of  the  German  schoolmaster.    Cambridge,  Harvard 
university  press,  1914.    xlv,  150  p.    8*.     (Harvard  studies  in  educa- 
tion, pub.  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  education,  vol.  1) 
Bibliography:  p.  146-50. 

1554.  Triinckner,   Chr.    Die   philosophischen   elemente   In   der   lehrerbildung. 

P&dagogische  blotter,  43 :  381-90,  heft  8,  1914. 

Contends  that  all  of  the  candidate's  studies  should  not  only  be  given  a 
philosophic  underpinning,  but  should  be  penetrated  with  philosophic  under- 
standing and  in  turn  yield  philosophic  insight. 
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1066w  Wltham,  Bmest  C.    Teacher  meaBurement    Atlantic  educational  journal, 

10: 24-25,  September  1914. 

QIym  the  scale  for  measuring  teachers,  together  with  graph  cards,  which 
haTe  now  hoth  heen  separately  published.  An  account  of  the  system  first  ap- 
peared In  the  Journal  oC  educational  psychology,  May  1014  (Item  009  in  this 
record). 

1660.  WoUenhaupt,  W.  F.    The  distribution  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the 

means  through  which  positions  are  secured.    Illinois  teacher,  3:1-4, 

October  1914. 

"The  object  of  this  study  is  two-fold:  1st,  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of 
teachers  in  Illinois  schools  according  to  sex  and  the  types  of  positions  thaj 
hold ;  2d,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  teachers  In  the  Tsrlous  types  of  positioos 
secure  their  positions  through  teachers*  agencies.'* 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1667.  Oapen,  Samuel  P.    The  Division  of  higher  education  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education.    High  school  quarterly,  3 :  17-21,  October  1914. 
Explains  the  purpose  and  the  work  of  the  Diylsion  of  higher  education. 

1668.  Conover,    Milton.    Should   Congress   establish   a    National   university? 

Journal  of  education,  80 :  293,  299-300,  October  1, 1914. 

Answers  some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  university. 

1669.  Fischer,  Kartin  H.    The  spirit  of  a  university.    Science,  40 :  464-71,  Octo- 

ber 2, 1914. 

Defines  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  uniTcrsity.    Bays :  "  The  best  unlversltieB,  * 
perhaps  the  only  universities  known,  and  tbe  spirit  of  which  every  country  Is 
busy  copying,  have  no  boards  of  trustees  whatsoever,  and  no  presidents." 

1660.  litch,  Albert  Parker.    The  college  course  and  the  preparation  for  life. 

Bight  talks  on  familiar  undergraduate  problems.     Boston  and  New 

York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1914.    227  p.    12*. 

CoNTBNTa. — 1.  Where  all  the  problems  begin. — 2.  Tbe  struggle  for  personal 
recognition. — 8.  The  fight  for  character. — 4.  The  religious  instinct  and  the 
Christian  experience. — 5.  Tbe  exceeding  difllculties  of  belief. — 6.  Religion  and 
scholarship. — 7.  Is  learning  essential? — 8.  The  distaste  for  the  beautlfuL 

1661.  FitEpatrick,  Edward  A.    The  universities  and  training  for  public  servloa 

Survey,  32 :  614-16,  September  19, 1914. 

Says  there  is  an  **  Indubitable  demand  tor  trained  men  for  public  service.** 
What  the  universities  are  doing  in  the  matter. 

1662.  Keidely  Helnrich.    Der  deutsche  lehramtsasslstent  In  Amerlka.    Preuss- 

Ische  jahrbttcher,  167 :  261-67,  August  1914. 

The  author,  who  was  1912-1018  exchange  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  at  present  is  an  instructor  in  Ohio  State  university,  writes  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  the  prospective  exchange  teacher,  and  of  the  dilB- 
culties  and  tasks  he  will  find  himself  called  upon  to  face. 

1668.  Xrauel,  H.  Was  will  die  Wheeler-gesellschaft?  Hochschul-nachrichten, 
24 :  342-43,  June  1914. 

Aims  at  a  discussion  of  the  questions  of  German  and  foreign,  especially 
American,  higher  education. 

The  '*  Wheeler-gesellschaft "  resulted  from  the  seminar  on  the  systems  of 
higher  education  in  Germany  and  America,  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  University  of  California,  gave  at  the  University  of  Berlin  dorlag 
the  winter  of  1909-10. 

1604.  Monarchy  and  democracy  In  education.  Unpopular  review,  2:366-71, 
October-December  1914. 

Discusses  the  general  question  of  coUege  government,  which  **  involves  the 
relation  of  the  boards  of  control  to  the  president  and  the  faculty,  the  relation 
of  the  president  to  tbe  faculty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  student  body  on 
the  other,  with  tbe  result  that  the  president  becomes  tbe  official  medium  of 
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commmilcatloii  between  tbe  governing  body  and  the  faculty."  Deprecfttet  tkl« 
"  triangnlar  arrangement,"  which  results  in  lack  of  harmony,  and  constant 
misunderstandings. 

1565.  Segar,  Maxy.    Roger  Bacon  and  the  celebration  at  Oxford  of  the  eerenth 
centenary  of  his  birth.    Catholic  world,  100 :  48-55,  October  1914. 

1506.  Seldes,  Gilbert  V.    The  changing  temper  at  Harvard.    Fomm,  52 :  521-80, 

October  1914. 

Inveighs  against  the  Harvard  spirit.  Says  that  within  **th«  past  three 
years  the  degeneration  of  every  cultural  activity  has  been  persisttfitly  rapid." 
.  .  .  "The  college  has  failed  to  make  Intelligent  activity  the  basis  of 
democracy." 

1667.  Spauldlng,  Thomas  M.    Federal  aid  to  military  education  in  colleges. 

Education,  35 :  107-14,  October  1914. 

Says  that  the  standard  universities  and  colleges  afford  a  far  better  soores 
of  supply  for  the  corps  of  army  officers  than  do  the  majority  of  military 
schools. 

1568.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps.    Memorials  of  eminent  Yale  men ;  a  biographical 

study  of  student  life  and  university  influences  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.    New  Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1914.    2  y. 

ports,    f*. 

Contents. — ToL  I.  Religion  and  letters. — Vol.  II,  Science  and  public  Uf^ 

1569.  Trade  unionism  in  a  university.    Unpopular  review,  2:847-56,  October- 

December  1914. 

Discusses  in  an  interesting  way  the  **  so-called  strike  of  the  Wisconsin  student 
workers  union/'  and  some  of  the  social  and  economic  questions  involved. 

1570.  Wamock,  Arthur  B.    Fraternities  and  scholarships  at  the  University  of 

Illinois.    Science,  40 :  542-47,  October  16,  1914. 

Draws  the  conclusion  that  the  fraternity  upperdassmen  are  **  open  to  a  charge 
that  fraternity  lite  engenders  in  the  members  a  spirit  of  contentment  with  a 
grade  of  work  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  which  the  men  are  capable.*'  Illus- 
trated with  interesting  graphs. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1571.  Chancellor,  W.  R    Gounty  supervision :  its  status  and  betterment.    Ameri- 

can school  board  Journal,  49 :  11-12,  65,  October  1914. 

Discusses  the  difficulties  In  county  supervision,  the  real  needs  and  the  things 
that  can  be  done  at  once  to  better  conditions. 

1572.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.,  ed.    Judicial  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent 

of  common  schools.  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  State 
commissioner  of  education,  from  1822  to  1913.     Albany,  N.  Y.,  The 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1914.    1508  p.    4*. 

The  editor  has  read  tbe  entire  number  of  more  than  12,000  decisions,  and 
from  these  selected  about  800  cases,  which  are  of  value  in  showing  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  school  system,  and  more  particularly  those  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  Interpretation  of  the  present  law  governing  that 
system. 

1578.  Smithy  H.  P.    A  suggestive  school-accounting  system.    Midland  schools, 

20 :  36-40,  October  1914. 

The  system  here  outlined  Is  an  illustration  of  how  one  district  met  a  problem 
that  is  perplexing  to  many  a  school  district,  and  solved  it  in  an  apparently 
satisfactory  way. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1574.  Boulder  cocmty,  Colorado,  teachers'  association.    Home  study.    ReiK>rt 

of  an  investigating  committee.    Nebraska  teacher,  17 :  84,  86,  September 

1914. 

*'  Under  our  present  school  system,  home  work,  Jadidooaly  assigned  and 
carefully  checked,  does  not  injure  the  health,  mentality,  or  habits  of  atody  oC 
childrsn  abova  tha  fourth  grade." 
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1676.  Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  The  examination  octopus.  Educational  foun- 
dations. 26 :  6^-76.  October  1914. 

1676.  Coulter,  Vincil  C.    The  redistribution  of  the  content  of  some  high-school 

courses.    English  journal,  3 :  490-99,  October  1914. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  BngllBh  at  Bt.  Paul, 
J0I7  0,  1914. 

Briefly  outlines  a  plan  of  distribution  which  **  provides  for  all  the  sig- 
nificant material  in  the  departments  under  discussion  with  a  saving  of  time 
and  a  gain  in  unity  of  aim.*' 

1677.  Folkestad,  Svein.    Mannheimer-systemet  eller  klassedeiling  etter  arb^ds- 

dng.    Skolebladet,  17 :  416-19,  427-3a,  September  6,  12,  1914. 

1678.  Morehouse,  Frances  M.    The  discipline  of  the  school ;  with  introduction 

by  Lotus  D.  CofPman.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  D.  O.    Heath  ft  00. 
[1914]    xvlU,  342p.    12*. 

A  classified  bibliography :  p.  305-11. 

First  deals  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  with  the  theory 
of  discipline;  then  takes  up  the  concrete  problems  of  school  life  and  offers 
■oggestlons  for  their  solution.  Author  believes  that  *'  fairly  concrete  means 
of  achieving  good  results  may  be  passed  from  one  teacher  to  another.*' 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1679.  The  daylight  illumination  of  schools.    School  world  (London)  16:342-47, 

September  1914. 

Reprinted  from  the  Illuminating  engineer,  July  1914.  Describes  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  lighting — physical  and  physiological.  The  first  concerns 
light,  climate,  the  building  and  Its  environment ;  the  second,  the  visual  appa- 
ratus of  the  workers  and  the  subjective  impression  received. 

1680.  Bchoenf elder,  L.     Schulh&user  in  DUnemark.     Schulbaus,  16 :  382-86,  heft 

8,  1914. 

A  description  of  a  system  of  school-buildings  consisting  of  detached  but 
communicating  *'  pavilions.**  Illustrated  with  drawings  of  facades  and  floor 
plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1681.  Anderson,  Harry  B.    Medical  examination  of  school  children  a  failure. 

Medical  freedom  (Chicago)  4:11-16,  September  1914. 

1682.  Bridgeford,  Edna  G.    School  nursing  in  second  class  cities.    American 

education,  18 :  79-82,  October  1914. 

"Read  before  the  National  convention  on  public  health  nursing.  St.  Louis, 
April  1914." 

1688.  Cunningham,  J.  H.     Memorandum  on  the  feeding  of  school  children  in 

Edinburgh.    Educational  news  (London)  39:764-66.  August  21,  1914. 
History  of  the  movement. 

1684.  Padachanji,  K.  K.  Medical  inspection  of  Parsl  school  children.  Educa- 
tional review  (Madras,  India)  20:499-510,  August  1914. 

1686.  Greeley,  Horace.  What  the  states  and  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
doing  in  public  health  education  work.  American  journal  of  public 
health,  4 :  733-38,  September  1914. 

1686.  Hessler,  Bobert.    Dusty  air  in  the  school-room.     [Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1914] 

9  p.    8*. 

Fnorn  the  Transactions  of  the  fborth  International  oongrese  on  school  hy- 
giene, Buffalo,  August  1018. 
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1087.  Mills,  Lewis  B.  Ohserrlng  the  health  of  school  children  at  first  hand. 
Normal  instructor  and  primary  plans,  23 :  39,  73,  76,  88-^,  09,  October, 
November,  1914. 

*'The  subject  of  coDserrliig  the  hedth  of  school  children  i«  one  of  mtmost 
concern,  and  one  that  is  occupying  foremost  attention  among  •dncatots. 
Theories  abound,  but  Mr.  Mills  in  his  two  articles  deals  with  actoaUtiss  and 
no  teacher  can  fall  to  be  helped  bj  his  ezperiencea.  Conditions  like  these  art 
far  from  uncommon,  but,  appalling  as  thej  ars^  thej  may  be  greatly  alio* 
Tlated    .    .    ."—Editors. 

1688.  CShea,  M.  V.  What  to  do  with  our  doll  diildren.  Detective  hearing 
poor  eyesight,  difficult  breathing  are  frequently  the  direct  cause  of 
dnllnesa    Atlantic  educational  journal,  10: 18-14,  September  1014. 

1688.  Sao,    C.    B.    K.    Medical    inspection   of   schools.    Edocatioiial    review 

(Madras,  India)  20:485-91,  August  1914. 

A  plea  for  the  adoption  in  India  of  weU-considered  schemes  of  modtcal  In- 
spection of  schools,  after  Ehiropean  models. 

1600.  Beftvis,  W.  C.    The  relation  between  the  physical  and  the  health  condi- 

tions of  diildren  and  their  school  progress.    Elementary  school  Journal, 

16 :  96-105,  October  1914. 

A  Study  that  presents  "  a  statement  of  the  relationship  that  was  fOnnd  to 
exist  In  a  certain  city  school,  (1)  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  mental  progress  (a)  as  measured  by  standing  In  class,  (b)  as 
measured  by  completed  work;  (2)  between  the  nutritional  and  developmoital 
conditions  of  the  children  and  their  standing  in  class;  (8)  between  physical 
defects,  attendance,  and  class  standing;  (4)  between  the  social  status  of  the 
child  and  each  of  the  above  topics.** 

Illustrated  by  statistical  diagrams  and  tables. 

1601.  Skeele,  Annie  C.    Health  problems  and  the  normal  schooL    American 

schoolmaster,  7 :  297-302,  September  1914. 

1602.  Spenoe,  Philip  Sumner.    City  school  children  healthier  tlian  country 

school  cliildren.    Child-welfare  magazine,  9 :  45-40,  October  1014. 

From  New  Torlc  Times. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  result  of  an  iuTestigation  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee on  health  problems  of  the  National  councU  of  education,  which  has 
worlced  with  the  cooperation  of  a  special  committee  of  the  American  medical 
association.  These  committees  have  been  studying  for  two  years  the  health 
problems  of  the  rural  schools. 

1006.  Stoneroad,  Dr,  Bebecca.    Health  statistics  of  public  school  childroi  of 

Washington,  D.  C,  with  special  reference  to  grade,  sex,  and  envinm- 

ment     [BuflPalo,  N.  T.,  1914.]     10  p.    8*. 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  fourth  International  congress  on  school  hy- 
giene, Buffalo,  August,  lOlS. 

1604.  Williams,  Edward  Hontingrton.  Increasing  your  mental  efficiency.  New 
York,  Hearst's  international  library  co.,  1914.    242  p.    illus.    12*. 

1606.  Wilson,  B.  H.    Oral  hygiene.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  22 : 8-11,  October 

1914. 

**The  prime  object  of  this  article  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  G.  Mitchell,  chairman 
state  oral  hygiene  committee,  and  Mrs.  Irma  Matthews-McLennan  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Oklahoma  *  Course  of  study  *,  Is  to  teach  the  great  need  of  pre- 
Tentlon." 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1600.  Fender,  Charles  W.    Some  experiments  in  the  teacliin^  of  sex  hygiene  in  a 

city  high  school.    School  science  and  mathematics,  14 :  578-78,  October 

1014. 

GiTes  the  method  used  In  teaching  sex  hygiene  to  boys  of  the  LowoU  high 
school,  San  Francisco,  CaU    Also  gives  some  of  the  results. 
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1607.  March,  Nora  H.    Training  the  instructors.    ESducational  times  (London) 

67 :  425-27,  September  1,  1914. 

Instniction  io  sex  teaching;  aim  of  work  outlined  is  not  to  produce  **mx 
specialists/*  but  simply  to  gire  teachers  a  sensible  grasp  of  "those  aspects  of 
child  life  of  which  they  are  usually  ignorant.** 

1698.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.  Sex  instruction  in  the  public  schoola  Catho- 
lic educational  review,  8: 24^-63,  October  1914. 

Discusses  particularly  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of 
Education. 

EUGENICS. 

1609.  Eugenics :  twelve  university  lectures,  by  Morton  A.  Aldrlch,  William  Her- 
bert Carruth,  Charles  B.  Davenport  [and  others]  with  a  foreword  by 
Lewellys  F.  Barker.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  company,  1914.  xiii 
p.,  1  L.  848  p.  illus.     (charts.)     8*. 

"The  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  were  selected  from  among  a  number 
given  in  various  uniyersities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  the 
scholastic  year  of  1012-1018." 

CONTSNTS. — ^The  eugenics  programme  and  progress  in  it^  achievement,  by 
C.  B.  Davenport. — Eugenics  as  viewed  by  the  loologist,  by  R.  H.  Wolcott. — 
Eugenics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physician,  by  V.  C.  Vaughan. — Eugenica 
as  viewed  by  the  physiologist,  by  W.  H.  HoweU. — Eugenics :  its  data,  scope  and 
promise,  as  seen  by  the  anatomist,  by  H.  E.  Jordan. — Eugenics  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  geneticist,  by  H.  J.  Webber. — The  first- law  of  character-making, 
by  A.  Holmes. — The  eugenics  movement  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  by 
C.  A.  EUlwood. — Eugenics  and  its  social  limitations,  by  A.  G.  Keller. — Selections 
from  an  address  on  eugenics,  by  W.  H.  Carruth. — Eugenics  and  economics,  by 
IL  A.  Aldrlch. — Eugenics:  with  special  reference  to  intellect  and  character,  by 
E.  L.  Thomdike. 

1000.  Jewett,  Frances  Oulick.  The  next  generation ;  a  study  in  the  physiology 
of  inheritance.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1914]' 
xil,  235  p.    illus.    12*. 

1601.  Saleeby,  Caleb  Williams.  The  progress  of  eugenic&  New  York  find 
London,  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  company,  1914.    259  p.    front    8*. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING- 

1002.  HetherinfiTton,  Clark  W.    The  training  of  the  physical  educator  and  play 

director.    Educational  review,  48:241-53,  October  1914. 

Gives  a  complete  schematic  summary,  presented  in  cliart  form,  of  "all  the 
important  courses  essential  in  a  curriculum  for  the  professional  training  of 
physical  educators  and  play  directors." 

1008.  Olivet,  Henry  S.    Physical  training  in  the  normal  school.    ESducation, 

35 :  82-90,  October  1914. 

Qlires  the  ralues  of  the  Tarious  forms  of  physical  exercise. 

1004.  Small,  Albion  W.    The  effects  of  intercollegiate  atliletics.    Religions 

education,  9:400-80,  October  1914. 

Appended,  are  digests  of  results  obtained  from  requests  sent  out  to  athletic 
graduates. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1006.  Bovard,  Katherine  H.    School  playground  management.    School  journal, 

81:239-40,  September  1914. 

An  account  of  the  method  employed  at  the  Ross  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1000.  Hetherinfirton,  Clark  W.  The  demonstration  play  school  of  1918.  Berke- 
ley, University  of  California  press,  1914.  p.  241-88.  4*.  (Uniyersity  of 
California  publications.    Education.    toI.  5,  no.  2,  July  SO,  1914) 

A  report  to  Prof.  Charles  H.  Bieber,  dean  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  California,  on  the  Demonstration  play  school  conducted  during 
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the  sammer  MssioD  of  1018.  "The  play  school  is  a  achool  organiaatlon  wtth 
its  programme  of  activities  and  methods  based  on  the  central  Idea  of  anlttng  the 
spontaneous  play-Ilfe  of  the  child,  who  needs  and  desires  leadership,  with 
society's  demand  that  he  be  instructed." 

1607.  Patrick,  G.  T.  W.    The  psychology  of  play.    Pedagogical  seminary.  21 : 

469-84»  September  1914. 
References:  p.  482-84. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1608.  Bland,  Henry  M.    David  Starr  Jordan  and  bis  message  of  peace.    Edu- 

cation, 35 :  77-81,  October  1914. 

"As  the  'Apostle  of  peace/  President  Jordan  is  strongly  equipped  to  do  the 
work  of  eTsngelization."     Describes  President  Jordan's  crusade  against  war. 

1009.  Building  a  civic  center  around  a  trl-city  high  school.    Survey,  88 :  65-66, 

October  17,  1914. 

Work  at  La  Salle-Pem  township  high  school,  La  Salle,  111. 

1610.  Castacrnolflk,  G.  Sapienza.    El  cultlvo  del  sentlm lento  de  solidarldad  en  la 

escuela.  Monitor  de  la  educacl6n  comCn  (Buenos  Aires)  82:17-38, 
July  1914. 

An  account  of  eflTorts  In  social  education  in  Italy  and  France. 

1611.  Ward,  Edward  J.    Remuneration  for  the  social  center  secretary.    Middle- 

West  school  review,  7 : 6-7,  October  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  "  for  the  civic,  social,  and  recreational  use  of  (school] 
buildings  by  adults  and  older  youth  to  become  general,  there  must  be  definite 
authorisation  and  remuneration  of  the  person,  who  serves  as  civic  secretary  and 
director  of  recreation  in  each  district.*' 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1612.  Casey,  Frank.    Boy  betterment  and  club  work.    Child  (London)  4 :  1040-^7, 

September  1914. 

Compton  boys*  club,  London.     Work  among  poor  boys.     Illustrated. 

1618.  Flexner,  Bernard  and  Baldwin,  Roger  N.    Juvenile  courts  and  probatlcm. 
New  York.  The  Century  co.,  1914.    308  p.    lUus.    8\ 
"  Selected  references  "  :  p.  292-98. 

1614.  Key,  Ellen.    The  younger  generation ;  tr.  from  the  Swedish  by  Arthur  Q. 

Chater.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1914.    270  p.    8*. 

Contents. — What  the  age  offers  and  expects  of  youth. — 2.  Associated  activ- 
ity and  self-culture. — 3.  The  peace  problem. — 4.  Youth,  woman,  and  antl- 
mUltarlsm. — 5.  "  Class  badges.** — 6.  The  children's  charter. — 7.  Recreative  cul- 
ture.— 8.  The  few  and  the  many. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1615.  Gillet,  M.  S.    The  education  of  character.    Tr.  by  Benjamin  Green ;  with 

a  preface  by  Rev.  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.  New  York,  P.  J.  Kenedy  ft 
son  [1914]    164  p.    12^. 

1616.  Johnson,  Franklin  Winslow.    The  problems  of  boyhood.    A  course  in 

ethics  for  boys  of  high-school  age.  Chicago,  III.,  Tlie  University  of 
Chicago  press  [1914]    xxv,  180  p.    12*. 

1617.  Powell,  Lyman  P.    Ethical  study  In  our  colleges.    Churchman,  110 :  466-67, 

October  10,  1914. 

By  the  president  of  Hobart  and  William  Smith  colleges.  Geneva,  N.  T. 
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1018.  Tufts,  James  H.    Btliics  In  higb  schools  and  colleges.    Teaching  ethics 

for  purposes  of  social  training.    Religious  education,  9 :  454-59,  October 

1914. 

REU6I0US  EDUCATION. 

1619.  Baker,  James  C.    The  church  and  the  state  university.    Methodist  review 

(Nashville)  63 :  694-710,  October  1914. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  growth  of  state  nnlvertltles,  and  of  the  rellgioas 
status  of  their  students,  with  a  specific  account  of  the  work  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

1620.  Evans,  Herbert  Francis.    The  Sunday-school  building  and  its  equipment 

Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1914.     p.  161-224.     illus., 
plans.    8*.    (Biblical  world,  vol.  44,  no.  3,  September  1914) 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

162L  Black,  William  W.  The  place  of  manual  training  under  the  Indiana 
vocational  educational  law.    Educator-journal,  15 :  55-60,  October  1914. 

1822.  Boshart,  R  W.  The  day  vocational  schooL  Manual  training  and  voca- 
tional education,  16 :  65-78,  October  1914. 

The  author  says  that  "  the  ideal  vocational  day  school  should  contain  the 
two  elements,  the  prevocational  and  the  vocational,  with  such  an  intermin- 
gling of  vocationallzing  and  liheralizing  elements  as  will  make  for  the  most 
complete  balance  at  the  various  stages  of  progress.** 

1628.  Kling,  Arthur  B.    Vocational  schools  and  their  field  of  work.    The  Mul- 
titude, 1 :  328-30,  October  1914. 
Vocational  school  movement  in  Illinois,  and  work  of  B.  G.  Cooley. 

1624.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  harmonizing  of  vocational  and  cultural  educa- 

tion.   American  schoolmaster,  7 :  303-5,  September  1914. 

Paper  delivered  before  the  National  council  of  education  at  St.  Paul,  Iflnn^ 
July  6,  1914. 

1625.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.    A  handbook  of  vocational  education.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1914.    xvi,  225  p.  '  illus.    12*. 

Topics:  Industrial  education  in  Europe.  Industrial  vs.  manual  training. 
The  intermediate  school.  Continuation  schools.  The  training  of  vocational 
teachers.  Vocational  guidance.  Apprenticeship  and  compulsoiy  education. 
Bibliography. 

1626.  Vaughn,  S.  J.    Manual  training  equipmoits  for  village  schoola    Ameri- 

can school  board  Journal,  49 :  19-20,  60,  October  1914. 

''Mr.  Vaughn  has  been  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  two  Important, 
small  cities  of  the  middle  west,  and  has  headed  the  manual-arts  departments  of 
two  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in  the  country.  He  has  successfully  planned 
scores  of  manual  training  equipments  for  villages  and  small  cities  thruout  the 
north  central  states.'* — Edltor*s  note. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1627.  Brennan,   John   V.    The   schools   and   vocational   guidance.    American 

schoolmaster,  7 :  289-96,  September  1914. 

1628.  Dougherty,  K.  F.    The  relation  of  the  school  to  employment    National 

association  of  corporation  schools,  Bulletin,  8 :  23-27,  October  1914. 

A  paper  read  before  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  National  association 
of  corporation  schools,  Philadelphia,  June  1914. 

1629.  Kutt,  Hubert  W.    What  can  psychology  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the- 

problem  of  industrial  education  and  vocational  guidance?    Teacher's 
journal,  14 :  143-52,  October  1914. 

1680.  Williams,  George  H.,  ed.  Careers  for  our  sons;  a  practical  handbook  to 
the  professions  and  commercial  life.  4th  ed.,  rev.  throughout  and  eol. 
London,  A.  and  C  Black,  1914.    564  p.    12*. 
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FOLK  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1681.  Dntgehjelm,  Hans.    Die  d&niscbe  yolksbochschnle ;  eine  geecbichtliche 

aufklftnmg.    Neue  bahnen,  25 :  495-IS05,  August  1914. 

'*  Two  chief  tendenciea  haye  for  many  yean  been  predominant  in  Danish 
tnUUectaal  and  eoltnral  life.  The  one  is  the  movement  led  by  Grundtrlg,  the 
other  is  *  Brandesianism  *  (led  by  Brandes].  *  Brandeeianism  *  claims  the 
honor  of  haTinff  introdnced  modem  intellectual  and  cultural  lite  into  Denmark, 
while  the  movement  inspired  by  Grundtvig.  in  its  origin  and  subtequent  devel- 
opment, is  decidedly  national.  *  Brandesianism,*  which  arose  in  the  'seventies, 
la  a  cult  of  the  intellect, — the  tendency  represented  by  Grundtvlg,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  at  satisfying  man  as  man,  and  above  all  at  fulfilling  the  longing  of 
his  heart  with  regard  to  temporal  as  well  as  eternal  concerns.**    p.  405-96. 

The  author  then  sketches  the  life  work  of  Grundtvlg,  and  in  particular  his 
conception  of  a  free  high-school  for  adults  and  the  practical  development  of 
his  plans.  An  Institution  at  Blkbom,  Iowa,  founded  by  Scandinavians  in  1878, 
was  designed  to  realise  the  aims  of  the  Danish  models. 

1682.  Evans,  Henry  B.    What  Denmark  is  doing  for  the  Danes.    New  age, 

21 :  106-9,  September  1914. 

Describes  the  uplift  work  of  the  Danish  folk  high  schools. 

1688.  Fo^bt,  Harold  W.  Tbe  Danisb  folk  bigb  schools  Wasbington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1914.  93  p.  plates.  8*.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion.   BuUeUn,  1914,  no.  22) 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1684.  Williams,  Jessamine  Chapman.  Tbe  subject  matter  In  bome  economics 
courses  for  bigb  scbools:  factors  determining  tbe  choice  of  subject 
matter  in  a  laboratory  course  in  foods.  Manual  training  and  vocational 
education,  16 :  74-81,  October  1914. 

*'  Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  received  tbe  best  sdentlfle, 
as  weU  as  the  best  pedagogic  Instruction  in  household  science,  and  baa  had  a 
rich  teaching  experience.*' 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1686.  Anderson,  William  L.  Tbe  stimulative  and  correlative  value  of  a  well- 
balanced  course  in  commerce  and  industry.    Scbool  review,  22 :  505-10, 

October  1914. 

Concluded  from  September  number.  Treats  of  tbe  stimulative  value  of  the 
proposed  course.  Says  that  work  in  commerce  and  industry,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology,  would  "  compare  favorably  with  many  very  valuable 
subjects.  Judgment  and  reason  are  developed  to  a  good  degree  in  the  study 
of  the  ezplsnation  (physical,  political,  and  economic)  of  the  geographic  division 
of  labor — the  localisation  of  industry,'*  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1686.  Brown,  Helen  Dawes.    Talks  to  fresbman  girls.    Boston  and  New  York, 

Hougbton  Mifflin  company,  1914.    90  p.    12*. 

1687.  Evans,  Mary  Adelle.    How  sbould  secondary  mathematics  for  girls  differ 

from  that  for  boys?    Mathematics  teacher,  7 :  17-23,  September  1914. 

Thinks  that  '*  the  difference  in  secondary  mathematics  for  girls  from  that  for 
boys  lies  in  its  applications,  and  la  determined  by  their  capabilities  and  oppor- 
tunities and  not  by  their  sex.*' 

1688.  Keech,  Mabel  L.    Our  girls  and  tlieir  training.    Education,  85:95-87, 

October  1914. 

Question  of  vocational  education. 
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1689.  MuthMtoB,  BlarL    Nicht  "  seminaristlsch,*'  Bondern  "  wissenachaftlich." 

P&dagoglsche  bmtter,  43 :  273-78,  heft  6,  1914. 

Traces  the  history  of  the  present  regulattons  goTemlnf  the  admlssloB  ot 
women  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  the  nniTersltj.  The  author  denies 
that  there  is  a  real  and  vital  difference  between  the  "  normal  '*  traininff  given  by 
the  teachers*  seminaries  and  by  the  higher  schools,  whose  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  full  academic  standing  at  the  unlversittes.  Both  are  "  scientific  *'  in 
the  same  sense. 

1640.  Die  vorbereittiDg  der  m&dchen  auf  das  uniTersltHtasttidiuiD.    P&dagogisclie 

bl&tter,  43 :  306-08,  heft  6,  1914. 

Presents  the  three  courses  open  to  women  who  wish  to  prepare  for  eligibility 
to  positions  as  *'  oberlebrerin  **  and  for  university  studies.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  are  stated. 

AFRICANS  AND  ORIENTALS. 

1641.  Barton,  Bmest  D.    The  findings  of  the  continuation  committee  confte- 

ences  in  Asia  on  education.    International  review  of  missions  (Edin- 
burgh) 3:670-82,  October  1914. 

Discusses  the  place  of  education  in  missionary  work;  and  the  alms  of  mis- 
sionary education. 

1642.  Wilkie,  A.  W.  and  Macgrecror,  J.  K.     Industrial  training  in  Africa.    In- 

ternational review  of  missions  (Edinburgh)  3: 742-47,  October  1914. 
Work  of  the  Calabar  mission  of  the  United  free  church  of  Scotland. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAR 

1648.  Albaugh,  Laura  L.    Training  the  deaf  child.    Volta  review,  16 :  687-89, 

October  1914. 

**  Training  in  lip-reading  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  deafness  is  discovered, 
though  that  be  in  very  early  childhood.*' 

1644.  Ferreri,  Guilio.    Notes  on  pedagogy  and  psychology  in  regard  to  the  deaf. 

Volta  review.  16 :  719-21,  October  1914. 

Sixth  article  of  a  series.    Deals  with  exercise  and  fatigue. 

1645.  The  over-specialization  of  parents.    Volta   review,   16:711-16,   October 

1914. 

Discusses  the  attitude  of  parents  to  deaf  children.  Advocates  a  strong  asso- 
ciation of  parents  of  the  deaf  in  every  state. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEFECTIVES. 

1646.  Cabot,  Bichard  C.    Sub-standard  workers.    Survey,  33 :  15-18,  October  8, 

1914. 

Work  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Hall,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  in  1805  esUblished  a 
workshop  for  neurasthenics.  Patients  are  supervised  and  Instructed  by  experts. 
They  make  articles  that  are  salable  and  get  wages  for  their  products.  Illus- 
trated. 

1647.  Goddard,  Henry  H.    School  training  of  defective  children.    Yonkers-on- 

Hudson,   N.  Y.,   World  book  company.  1914.    xxil,  97  p.    illus.    8*. 

(School  efficiency  series,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Hanus.) 

Consists  of  Dr.  Qoddard's  report — ^with  some  additions— on  the  ''ungraded 
classes  "  of  the  New  York  city  public  school  system,  submitted  in  the  New  York 
city  school  Inquiry,  1012. 

UBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1648.  Aley,  Bobert  J.     Books  and  high  school  pupils.    Educator-Journal,  15 : 1-6, 

September  1914. 

The  writer,  thinks  that  a  library  is  as  necessary  in  a  high  school  as  a  labora- 
tory or  a  teacher,  and  that  pupils  should  have  the  chance  and  the  Invitation 
to  browse  among  the  books.  Gives  some  ot  the  esssntlali  of  a  high  school 
library. 
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8om«  of  tbt  prtndpal  topics  of  this  report  ar«  the  f oUowtnc :  BUmtnatloA  of 
paplls  from  the  schools  in  Iowa;  Tables  sammarlslDg  Tocatlonal  InformattoA 
obtained  from  parents,  pupils,  and  school  officers;  Truancy,  deltnqneocy,  and 
JuTenlle  court  reports ;  Permanency  of  agriculture  as  a  vocation ;  Attitude  of 
employers  and  organised  labor  toward  vocational  education;  Bmpioyincnt  eer- 
tiflcate  provisions  of  diiferent  states;  Vocational  guidance. 

1838.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.    To  be  educated  or  not  to  be  educated?    IndostrUl- 

arts  magaElne,  2 :  189-82,  November  1914. 

Gives  some  lessons  from  Massachusetts,  showing  that  the  natural  growth  of 
industrial  training  thru  a  development  of  the  department  of  maonal  arts 
has,  without  state  aid,  accomplished  considerably  more  In  the  way  of  genuine 
industrial  training  for  the  fourteen  year  old  boys  of  Boston  than  has  the 
special  state-aided  plan. 

1839.  Ifory,  Charles  A.     The  status  of  secondary  vocational  training  in  Colo- 

rado.   Colorado  school  jonmal,  80 : 7-12,  October  1914. 

In  order  to  find  at  first  hand  what  Colorado  high  schools  are  doing  In  voca- 
tional training,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  68  superintendents.  The  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  are  summarized  in  this  article. 

1840.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.     Synopsis 

of  the  findings  of  the  vocational  education  survey  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond by  the  General  survey  committee.  New  York,  National  society 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  [1914]    62  p.    8'. 

This  synopsis  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  and  method  of  the 
survey,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  information  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  education  for  Richmond. 

1841.  New  Tork  (City)     Board  of  education.     Industrial  conference.     Wash- 

ington Irving  high  school,  June  29,  1914.  New  York,  Department  of 
educaUon,  1914.    61  p.     8'. 

Contains  addresses  by  Thomas  W.  CburchUI,  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Charles 
A.  Prosser.  Gustave  Straubenmflller,  William  A.  Prendergast,  H.  B.  MDea,  and 
WUUam  Wirt. 

1842.  Bobinson,  Karl  Davis.     Stoking  through  school.     Harper's  weekly,  69: 

447-48,  November  7,  1914.    Ulus. 

**A  successful  experiment  In  Missouri,  where  the  School  of  hard  knocks  has 
been  made  into  Park  college.*' 

Describes  the  work  of  Park  college,  Parkvllle,  Mo. 

1843.  Westermann,  W.  L.     Vocational  training  in  antiquity.     School  review, 

22 :  601-10,  November  1914. 

An  Interesting  presentation  of  the  subject  of  vocational  training  In  andeot 
Greece  and  Rome*,  also  the  period  of  Ptolemalc-Greek  and  Roman  domination 
of  Egypt. 

1844.  Wilson,  Ot.  M.    Permanency  of  farming  as  a  vocation  and  its  educational 

significance.     Midland  schools,  29 :  68-70,  November  1914. 

The  writer  has  based  his  article  on  data  collected  by  the  Iowa  sUte  coUece 
from  the  toUl  populaUon  of  a  typical  farming  community  of  Iowa  The  data 
show   that   farming  Is  an  unusually  permanent  occupation. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 

1845  Iiewis,  Brvln  Eugene.  Vocational  guidance  in  high  schoola  Iowa  aty 
Iowa,  The  University,  1914.  [23]  p.  8*.  (Bulletin  of  the  State  nnl' 
verslty  of  Iowa.     University  extension  bulletin  no.  6,  July  4.  1914.) 

1846.  SmltH,  WilUam  Hawley.     Vocational  guidance.     Industrial-arts  maga- 
zlne  2 :  234-40,  December  1914.  ^ 

The  author  gives  his  experience  In  vocationally  guwmg  blmself  the  bo^ 
and  girls  whom  he  taught  and  the  boys  employed  m  his  tuVnitare  Ac^ 
He  empbasires  two  points  In  the  matter  of  vocational  guldanc^  flj!t  f^S^ 
ability    an<»  »«««°^'  competitive  efficiency.  *      *°«^»  Arst.  Inborn 
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AGRICULTURE,  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

1847.  Bricker,  Oarland  Armor.     Agricultural  education  for  teachera     New 

York  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1914]    172  p.    illua    12* 

1848.  Burkett,  Charles  William;  Stevens,  Frank  Lincoln  and  Hill,  Daniel 

Harvey.     Agriculture  for  beginnera     Rev.   ed.     Boston,   New  York 

[etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1914]    355  p.    illua    12*. 
Accompanied  by  a  pamphlet,  How  to  teach  agiicultore,  reylsed,  22  p. 

1849.  Joyce,  Alice  V.     School  gardening  in  Portland,  Oregon.     Natiu^study 

review,  10 :  275-81,  October  1914. 

Read  at  the  ananal  meeting  of  the  National  school  garden  association,  Salt 
Lake  City.  July  11,  1918. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1850.  Palmer,  Cornelia.    A  plan  for  the  development  of  home  economics  along 

the  line  of  practical  education.  Rural  educator,  4 :  54-56,  September- 
October  1914. 

GlTes  a  general  scheme  of  home  economics  education  from  kindergarten  to 
nniyersity. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1851.  Bose,  Mary  Swartz.     Food  for  school  boys  and  girls.    New  York  city. 

Teachers  college,  Columbia  university  [1914]  15  p.  diagr.  8^. 
(Teachers  college  bulletin.  5th  ser.  no.  12.  Technical  education 
bulletin  no.  23) 

1852.  Kahn,  Joseph  and  Klein,  Joseph  J.     Principles  and. methods  in  com- 

mercial education ;  a  text-book  for  teachers,  students,  and  business  men. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1914.    439  p.    12*. 

Bibliography  follows  each  chapter. 

This  "pioneer  work*'  aims  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  commercial  teacher 
and  giTe  the  business  man  an  appreciation  of  the  yalue  of  a  theoretical  educa- 
tion in  correlation  with  practical  work.  It  considers  mainly  commercial  educa- 
tion in  secondary  schools,  because  In  these  pedagogic  training  Is  most  urgent. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1858.  Graves,  William  W.     Some  factors  tending  toward  adequate  instruction 

in  nervous  and  mental  diseases.     Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  63 :  1707-13,  November  14,  1914. 

Discusses  the  present  degree  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession generally  toward  neurology  and  psychiatry.  Bays  that  the  standard 
medical  curriculum  of  the  schools  does  not  devote  sufficient  time  and  space  to 
these  studies.  Gives  statistics  of  85  medical  schools  In  the  United  States  show- 
ing time  and  place  factors  In  neurology  and  psychiatry  in  the  clinical  years 
of  the  institutions.  Says  that  medical  educators  "  should  consider  neurology 
and  psychiatry  as  fundamental  and  not  as  highly  specialised  clinical  branches.*' 

1854.  Meltzer,  S.  J.     Headship  and  organization  of  clinical  departments  of 

flrst-class  medical  schools.    Science,  n.  s.  40 :  620-28*  October  30.  1914. 

Says  that  election  to  headship  '*  must  be  based  upon  evidence  that  for  the 
past  years  the  appointee  has  been  continuously  a  close  student  of  modem 
medicine  and  showed  efficiency  in  teaching,  as  well  as  In  research.  In  the 
scientific  and  practical  fields  of  medicine.  The  work  of  the  department  should 
be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  all  three  classes  or  groups,  but  especially  with 
the  aid  of  the  scientific  assistants.'* 

1865.  Whipple,  George  C.    Public  health  education.    Science,  n.  &  40:  581-88, 

October  23,  1914. 

Discusses  the  school  for  health  officers  conducted  by  Harvard  university  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology.  Gives  curriculum.  Thinks  It  a 
mistake  '*  to  make  the  medical  degree  a  prerequisite  to  public  health  positions.** 
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1856.  Wormser,  I.  M.     The  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  exandnatiou 

questions  framed  by  state  boards  of  bar  examiners.    Yale  law  journal, 

24:34-42,  November  1914. 

Advocates  raised  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

3857.  Kieman,  Frank.     The  great  adventure  of  democracy.    Preparing  for  it 

by    self-government    in    the   public    schools.      Craftsman,    26:626-30. 

*  September  1914. 

Good  results  from  student  self-government. 

3858.  Swain,  Joseph.     The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  American  citizenship. 
American  primary  teacher,  33 :  86-87,  November  1914. 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

}  1859.  Oakes,  G.  H.  Mayer.    The  educational  aspect  of  the  boy  scout  movement. 

'  American  schoolmaster,  7 :  337-61,  October  1914. 

'  A  short  survey  of  the  boy  scout  movement.  Its  organisation  and  methods. 

1860.  Beaney,  M.  Jane.     The  psychology  of  the  boy  scout  movement.    Peda- 
,  gogical  seminary,  21 :  407-11,  September  1914. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

1861.  Cauer,  Friedrich.    Primaner  und  primaneriu.    Frauenbildung,  13 :  314-20, 

August  1914. 
I  A  dissenting  reply   to  Gymnaslaldirektor  Dr.   Georg  Rosenthal's  article  on 

•  the  same  question  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  periodical. 

A  second  reply  to  Dr.  Rosenthars  article,  by  Rassfeld,  follows  in  the  same 
periodical,  p.  320-27. 

1862.  Martin,  Gertrude  S.    The  education  of  women  and  sex  equality.    AnnalB 

,  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  66:39-46, 

November  1914. 

Says  that  woman  is  working  her  way  "  slowly  and  sometlmea  painfully 
toward  a  solution  of  her  peculiar  problem — how  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  her  own  indlTiduality  and  of  the  race." 

1863.  Bosenthal,   Georg.     Der  primaner  und  die  primanerln;   versuch  elner 

vergleichenden  charakteristik.     Frauenbildung,  13:217-30.  May  1914. 

A  comparison  of  the  differences  In  attitude  to  their  studies  of  the  young 

,  men  and  the  young  women  In  the  upper  classes  of  a  gymnasium  and  a  hOhere 

mftdchenschule  in  Berlin.  On  the  whole,  th«  young  men  are  credited  with 
higher  qualifications.  On  the  otber  band,  the  writer  wishes  to  be  fair,  and 
presents  bis  conclusions  as  tentative  conclusions  <mly,  incidentally  making  Tery 

*  acute  reflections  on  pedagogical  methods  and  purposes. 

1864.  Wood,  Mary  I.    Civic  activities  of  women's  cluba    Annals  of  the  Ameri- 

can academy  of  political  and  social  science,  56 :  78-87,  November  1914. 
Foreword  written  by  Mrs.  P.  V.  Pennybacker.    Work  of  women*s  clubs  in  pro- 
moting libraries,  manual  training,  etc. 

1  NEGROES  AND  INDIANS. 

*'.  1865.  Brown,  John  B.     Indian  school  gardens  in  eastern  Oklahoma.    Southern 

\  workman.  43 :  623-26,  November  1914. 

^j  1866.  Brown,  John  B.    The  "  way  out "  for  the  Indian.    Indian  school  journal, 

16 :  119-22,  November  1914. 

"*  Extrncts  from  an  address  before  the  Northeastern  Oklahoma  teachers*  asso- 

ciation. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  *'  way  out  *'  for  the  Indian  Is  through  the  pubUe 
school. 
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1867.  Washington,  Booker  T.     A  remarkable  triple  alliauce:  how  a  Jew  la 

helping  the  negro  through  the  Y.  M.   O.  A.     Outlook,   IDS :  485-92. 

October  28,  1914. 

The  philanthropies  of  JoUas  Roeenwrnld.  Educational  actMtlea  of  Young 
Men*t  Christian  association. 

» 

EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVES. 

1868.  Pierce,  Jerry  A.     The  experience  system  of  speech.     Volta  review,  16: 

739-44,  October  1914. 

Writer  says  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  learning  a  new  language 
and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  speech-reading. 

1869.  Beeves,  Edith.     Care  and  education  of  crippled  children  in  the  United 

States.     Introduction  by  H.  H.  Hart.     New  York,  Survey  associates, 
inc.,  1914.    252  p.    illus.    8*".     (Russell  Sage  foundation  publication.) 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1870.  Kruse,  Paul  J.     Some  problems  of  the  evening  school.     School  review, 

22 :  591-600,  November  1914. 

Problems  connected  with  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  English  and  cItIcs. 
Selection  of  teachers,  etc.  Presents  tables  of  statistics  showing  general  attend- 
ance on  evening  schools  since  1902-3. 

1871.  Wirt,  William.    A  plan  of  organization  for  co-operative  and  continuation 

courses.    School  Journal,  81 :  263-66,  280-81,  October  1914. 

"  We  present  the  report  of  Mr.  Wirt  in  detail,  for  it  not  only  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  Gary  plan,  but  also  shows  how  that  plan  may  be 
used  in  any  school  system." — Editor. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

1872.  Herbert,  Clara  W.     Children's  libraries  in  the  United  States.    Journal 

of  education  (London)  46:789-91,  November  2,  1914  (supplement). 

Children's  departments  in  public  libraries.  Cost  of  maintenance  in  26 
American  cities,  etc. 

1873.  Oliver,  Thomas  Edward.     An  American  reader's  impressions  of  some 

great  European  libraries.  Public  libraries,  19 :  377-82,  November  1914. 
Writer  visited  the  Royal  library  of  Berlin,  and  one  or  two  libraries  in 
southern  Germany,  including  Heidelberg;  then  the  several  great  libraries  of 
Paris,  especially  the  Bibllothdque  natlonale;  and  finally  the  British  museum  in 
London. 

1874.  Bathmann,  C.  O.    The  museum  and  the  schools  in  Europe.     [Pittsburgh, 

Pa.,  1914]    p.  107-19.    8'. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  association  of  museums, 
VOL  vUl,  1914. 

1876.  Boot,  Azariah  S.     The  future  development  of  college  and  university 

libraries.    Library  journal,  39 :  811-16,  November  1914. 

An  address  given  before  the  New  York  library  association  at  Ithaca,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1014. 

1876.  Warren,  Irene.     Teaching  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.     Education, 

35 :  157-63,  November  1914. 

Says  that  libraries  In  elementary,  high,  and  advanced  schools  "need  to  be 
systematically  organized  by  expert  librarians,  who  have  also  a  knowledge  of 
school  aims  and  methods.'* 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1877.  Agricultural  teaching.    Papers  presented  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 

the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teaching, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  11, 1913.  Washington,  1914.  87  p.  (Bul- 
letin, 1914.  no.  27) 
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1878.  Blbllograpbj'  ot  the  relatloD  ot  aecondary  scbools  to  Ue 

compiled  by  Rarmond  Lowrey  WalkleF-     Washington, 
(BultetlB.  1914,  no.  32) 

1879.  Danish  elementary  mral  scboola,  with  Mme  reference  to 

the  training  ot  rural  teacben,  b;  H.  W.  Fc^t     Wai 

40  p. '  plates.    (Bulletin,  1B14,  no.  24) 
18S0.  Important  feetnres  In  ntral-school  improvement,  compUM 

reports  ot  rural  aoperlnten dents  to  the  Bureau  of  Bdnci 

Hodges.    Washington,  1814.    SO  p.     (Bnlletln,  1914,  no.  : 
1881.  The  Undergart«i  In  benevolent  Institutions.     Washlngtoi 

(Bulletin,  1914,  no.  29) 
18S2.  The  Monteasorl  method  and  the  kindergarten,  by  BUul 

Waahington,  1S14.    34  p.    (BuUetiii,  1914.  no.  28) 
1888.  MqsIg  In  the  public  schools,  by  Will  Barbart.    Wasblngto 

(Bulletin,  1914,  no  33) 
1884.  Rural  schoolbouses  and  grounds,  by  Fletcher  B.  Dreoslar. 

1914.    102  p.    44  plates.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  12) 
188D.  Some  trade  schools  In  Burope,  by  Prank  L.  Glynn.     Wai 

76  p.    plates.    (BulIeUn,  1914,  no.  23) 
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Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  December 

9,  1014. 


T. — Officers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

Commissioner,  Philander  P.  riaxton. 

Chief  Clerk,  Lewis  A.  Kalbach. 

Editor,  James  C.  Boykfai  (absent  on  detail). 

Acting  Editor,  W.  Carson  Kyan,  jr. 

8tatistk;ian,  Alex.  Summers. 

Chief  of  Library  Division,  John  D.  Wolcott. 

Chief  of  Correspondence  Division,  Lovfck  Pierce. 

Superintendent  of  Education  of  Natives  of  Alaska,  W.  T.  Lopp. 

Alaskan  Assistant,  William  Hamilton. 

Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  S.  P.  Capen. 

Chief  of  Division  of  School  Administration,  Walter  S.  DefTeubaugh. 

Specialist  in  Rural  School  Admlnistratfon,  A.  C.  Monahan. 

Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practk?e,  H.  W.  Foijht. 

Specialists  in  Rural  Education,  J.  C.  Muorman  and  Jasi>er  L.  McBrlen. 

Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems,  Anna  Tolman  Smith.  , 

Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistk^s,  B.  F.  Andrews. 

Specialist  In  Industrial  Education,  W.  T.  Bawden. 

specialist  in  Agrteultural  Educatbn, . 

Specialist  hi  Home  Economics, . 

Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardenfaip,  CD.  Jarvls. 

Specialut  in  School  and  Home  (lardeaing, . 

Assistant  in  School  and  Home  (!ardening,  Ethel  Oowans. 

Specialist  in  Educational  Systems,  Florence  C,  Fox. 

Special  Agent,  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

Special  Collaborator  in  Charge  of  N^^ro  Education  Divisk>n,  Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 

Secretary  of  the  Kindergarten  Division,  Almira  M.  Winchester. 

Secretary  of  the  Home  Education  Division,  Ellen  C.  Lombard. 

Special  Agent  in  Civk»  Education,  Arthur  W.  Dunn. 

Specialist  in  Educatton  of  Tmmiirrants,  H.  H.  Wheaton. 

11. — Principal  State  School  Officers. 


states  and  ofTicers. 


unicial  designation. 


-Vddress. 


Alabama: 

William  F.  Feagin.. 

J.  B.  Hobdy 

J.  L.Sibley 

J.  8.  Thomas 

J.  R.  Rutland 

Alaska: 

John  F.  -V.  Strong... 
Arizona: 

CO.  Case 

Arkansas: 

George  B.  Cook 

Ray  GUI 

T.  J.  Terral 

J.  L.  Bond 

I,,eo  M.  Favrot 

B.  W.  Torrevson 

Miss  Eva  Reichardt. 


stale  superintendent  of  inlucation. 
Rural  school  agent 


.do. 


High-school  inspector , 
do 


Governor  and  e,x  oflicio  superintendent  of  e<lucat  ion. 
State  superintendent  of  puMic  lastruction 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
Deputy . 


Assistant  deputy , 

Sup€n,'isor  of  rural  schools ' 

Associate  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  secomlary  schools 

State  organizer  of  school  improvement  assocbt  ions . .  [ 


Montgomerv. 

Do. 

Do. 
University. 
-\ubum. 

Juneau. 

PhoenLx. 

Little  Rock. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


California: 

Edward  Hyatt. 
M.Q.Hyatt... 
Wm  C.Wood.. 


Margaret  E.  Schallenberger. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  Lang 

Colorado: 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford. . 

Alice  B.Clark 

Connecticut: 

Charles  D.  Hine 

Mrs.  BeDe  H.  Johnson 

A.J.  Bnindage 

R.  A.  Storrs 

Delaware: 

Charles  A.  Wagner 

District  of  Columbia: 

£.  L.  Thurston 

8,  E.  Kramer 

R.  C.  Bruce 

Florida: 

W.N.Sheats 

G.  M.  Lynch 

Shelton  Phillips 

Jno.  A.  Thackston 

Georgki: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

MissC.  8.  Parriah 

F.  E.Land 

J.O.Martin 

M.  L.  Duggan 

Joseph  8.  Stewart 

Geo.  D.  Godard 

Hawaii: 

Henry  W.  Kinney 

Idaho: 

Grace  M.  Shepherd 

Bemice  McCoy 

Edward  O.  Sisson 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  Calvin  Hanna 

U.  J.  Hoffman 

W.  8.  Booth 

Indiana: 

Charles  A.  Greathoose 

J.  L  Hoffman 

Ernest  L.  Wdhom 

W.  F.  Book 

Z.M.Smith 

A.  O.Neal 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor 

Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoe 

F.  D.  Joseph 

F.  L.  Mahannah 

J.  A.  Woodruff 

A.C.  Fuller,  jr 

J.C.McOlaide 

Kansas: 

W.  D.  Ross 

L.  D.  Whittemore 

Kentucky: 

Barksdale  Hamlett 

E.  R.Jones 

V.O.  Gilbert ' 

M.  F.  Pogue 1 

McHenry  Rhodes i 

T.J.  Coatee 

F.  C.  Button 

Louisiana:  i 

T.H.Harris ' 

C.A.Ives i 

C.  J.  Brown j 

C.  F.  Trudeau ' 

J.  M.  Foote I 

P.  L.Oilbeau ' 

Mis«  R.  M.  BiUings ' 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  State  superlnteiuleat 

Assistant  tuperhitendent  and  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondaxy  schools. 

Assistant  supo'intendent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Assistant  superfaitendent  and  oonmiissioner  of  vo- 
catkmal  and  industrial  education. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


State  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction. 
Deputy  State  si^ierintendtnt 


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Library  viiitor 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

do : 


State  coounissioner  of  education. 


Superintendent  of  district  sdiools 

Assistant  superintendent 

do 


State  superintendent  oi  public  instruction. 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  high-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  schools. 

State  supervisor  of  rural  scho<rts 

do 

Rural  school  agent 

do 

State  high-school  Inspector  (Unl^-erslty  of  CeorKia) 
Special  snpervisor  ( lor  negroes) 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction , 


State  superintendent  of  pablic  instruct iMi. 
Assistant  superintendent 


Commissioner  of  education. . . , 


State  superintendent  of  pa>>lic  instruct i<m 

High-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  country  and  village  schools. 
do 


State  superintendMit  of  public  instructk>n.. 

Assistani  superintendent 

Deputy 

Deputy  in  charge  of  vocational  department 

Super\'isor  of  agricultural  education 

High-school  inspector 

General  assistant 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy , 


Insipector  normal  training  in  high  schools. 
Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools.. 

Inspector  graded  and  high  schools 

— do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Assistant  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant 

As.sL<;tant  inspector 

do 

Stat«  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  niral  schools 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  educat  ion . 

High-school  inspector 

Rural  school  super\'lsor 

do 

do 


Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools  (State  university) 
BupervlBor  of  dhomastic  science  schools 


Address. 


Sacramento. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ancon. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 
Storrs. 
Coldiester. 

Dover. 

Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 
Gainesville. 
WOIiston. 
Oainesrille. 

Atlanta. 
Do. 
Dawson. 
Covington. 
Atlanta. 
Athene. 
Mihier. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Des  Moineti. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka- 
Da 

Frankfort. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Lexington. 
Frankfort. 

Da 

Baton  Roug9. 
Do. 
Do, 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
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SUtfls  andoflflcers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Maine: 

Payson  Smith 

Harold  A.  AUn 

Josiah  W.  Taylor 

Glenn  W.  Sttfkey 

Beoidmin  H.  Van  Oot. 

Harkm  C.  Ricker 

Harvland: 

M.  Bates  Stephens 

B.  K.  Purdum 

J.  E.  Metxgar 


Edwaid  A.  Miller 

Mary  A.  Bumite 

Massachusetts: 

DaridSnedden 

WilUahiOrr 

Roberto.  Small 

Rnfus  W.  Stimson 

Charles  B.  Allen 

Clarence  D.  Kinoley... 

Walter  L  Hamilton 

Edward  C.  Baldwin. . . . 

Chester  L.  Pepper 

Francis  O.  Wadsworth. 

MissNeUieM.Wilkins. 
Mlchigui: 

FredL.Keeler 

JohnM.  Munson 

G.N.Otwell 

Sara  M.  Nicholson. 

Minnesota: 

C.  G.Schulz 

P.C.Tonnlnf 

O.  M.  Cesander 

E.M.PhIlUps 

Martha  Wilson. 

E.T.Critchett 

S.  A.Ghalman 

R.B.  McLean 

E.T.Critchett 

Mabel  Carney 

C.C.Swain 

Mlsslssiroi: 

W^H.  Smith 

J.C.Fant 

J.T.Calhoun 

Miss  Susie  V.  Powell. . . 
Missouri: 

Wmiam  P.  Eyans 

O.  H.  Reavis 

W.  L.  Barrett 

B.  F.  Melcher 

G.  W.Reavis 

Montana: 

H.  A.  Davee 

H.  H.Swafai 

C.  W.Tenney 

Nebraskft: 

A.  O.  Thomas 

Robert  L  Elliott 

G.  A.  Gregory 

EdithA.  Ladirop 

Nevada: 

John  Edwards  Bray 

George  B.  Anderson 

J.  W.  Palmer 

James  F.  Abel 

K.E.  Winfrey 

B.  G.  Bleasdale 

New  Hami)ehire: 

H.C.Morrison 

Georce  H.  Whitcher. . . . 
Harriet  L.  Huntress. . . . 

Harry  A.  Brown 

Robert  J.  MitchelL 

John  Bishop 

C.  U.  Dnffee 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy 

State  inspector  of  high  schools 

General  agent  for  sraools  in  uncvganised  townships. 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts. : 

Supervisor  of  housebokl  arts. 


State  supertntendent  of  public  edueat ion 

Assistant  Statesuperintendent 

Supervisor  and  inspector  of  secondary  agriculture. 


Specialist  in  rural  education 

OrganlMr  of  girls'  canning  dubs.. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

Deputy  oommisstoner 

do ;. 

Agent 

do 

do; 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 


State  super intmdent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  supertntendent 

County  normal  superv  isor 


State  superintendent  of  education. 

Assistant. 

do 

High-school  inspector 

Supervisor  of  sdiool  libraries 

Assistant  inspector. 

Commissioner  of  school  buildings 

Graded  school  inspector 

Assistant  hispector 

Supervisor  teachers'  training  departments. 
Rural  school  commissioner 


State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  school  improvement. . 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Teacher-training  inspector 

High-school  inspector 

do 

Rural-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy 

Rural-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  public  tnstructfon.. . 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Normal  training  inspector 

Rural-school  Inspector 


State  8ui>erintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instructbn. 

Deputy 

do 

....do 

Inspector  child  labor  service 

do 

Inspector  attendance  service 


Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Farmhigton. 

Annapolis. 

Do. 
Maryland  Agricol- 
tuial  College. 

Da 

Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DOi 
Do. 
Do; 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do^ 
Do. 

SUPauL 
'    Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Minneapolis. 

Do. 
St  Paul. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Jackson. 
University. 
Jackson. 
Do. 

Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 

Helena. 
Da 
Da 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Carson  City. 
Elko. 

Wlnnemucca. 
Reno. 
Las  Vegas. 

Concord. 

Berlin. 

Concord. 

Colebrook. 

Concord. 

Do. 

Do. 


EDUCATIOSAL  DIBECTOBV,   l'J14-lo, 
II, — Pbincipau  State  School  OFncBKs—i'ontiDued. 
OffleUl  dcsICDatiim. 


A.B.UBredkh... 

J.J.SavlU 

L«wlsH.  Carrla.. 

N«w  Uuico; 


"wdi^utu.*. 


AUr«d  W.  Abranu. . 

ArtharD,  Dtaa 

Nortfa  CuoUns; 

i.Y.Jojnti 


K.C.Nnrbold... 


North  Dakota: 

Edwinl.Tsytor.. 
W.  E.Parsone 

Nlc.Uacdoaiid!:: 


HcDrrO.  WUUami... 

W.  A.McCurdy 

C.E.OUrer 

E.F.  W«rnfr 

J.E.CIwke 

L.S.Ivlna 

S.  A.Harbmirt 

E.L.daU 

F.B.P«anon 

F.C,  Londlttcl 

W.E.BsalocIc 

GeoTKeR.Twlis 

SuniMl  I..  Eby 

klahomB: 

Robert  H.WlIsm 

K.A.Dnkf 


""TL 


W.M.  DenlBon. 


L.  II.  DenDU... 


t  cnaunlskiiifr 


Aublont 

KbOOll. 

Anblant  comniiaibnifir  in  charm  ^ 
catkin,  int'luJIngaerlmlture. 


chaiga  ot  s«condai7 
chant*  ol  clcnunlar? 


Director  Of  *d*nn  and  State  m 


of  Insportlona  dli'lsloD. . . 


Chfrlof  puhlic  nworda  diTWon. . . 
CUef  of  acIUHl  Ubnrica  dlvMon . . 


Chief  of  BtaUiiOc*  divWon . . 


State  mperlntendent  ot  pobUi 

Btate  suparrlaDr  ot  •lem«iilary  nnl  achooln . 


la  educatlraial  campalini . . 


pactorolpah 
--„jntagri™itui_ 

Secretary  North  < 

State  HiperlntendeDt  of  public  liutruction... 
Hlgh^choiAlnEpei'tor.. 


ie  ninl-«chool  liwpeclor. . . 


Normal-wtiool  roperrlnor . . 

Rnral-achool  niperrlKir 

Hlgh-whoolinBpertor 

BuperviEor  at  agitmltiiral  edacatiaii . . . 


Hl|:h-er'hoDi  InHpet'to 


Stair  iuiwFlnt«ndpnt  of  pobU 

Aasinatit  mperintenden) 

Agrtcoltaral  assistant 

Blgh-BchiKil  inspralor 


HI  gh-eebool  Inspect! 


;^[*rt  (or  Bgrlculiural  ediicallon. 


.   Ohlahoma  City. 
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states  and  officers. 


PliUipi>ine  Islands: 

Frank  L.  Crone 

C.H.Magee , 

Porto  Rico: 

Edward  M.  Bainter . . . . 

Frederick  E.  Libby. . . 

Wilfred  A.  Barlow 

Jose  Padin 

IFenry  F.  Rockey 

Enrique  C.  Hem&ndei . 
Rhode  laand: 

Walter  E.  Rani^er , 

Valentine  Almy 

South  Carottna: 

J.  E.  Swearingen 

J.  A.Stoddard 


C.  H.  Luj 
Oliver  O.  Young 


LueooGunter. 
South  Dakota: 

Tennessee: 

Samuel  H.  Thompson 

William  R.  Bourne 

M.  W.  Robinson 

J.  B.  Browne 

Virginia  P.  Moore 

Mrs.  Pearl  WlUiams  Kelly , 

8.  L.  Smith 

Texas: 

W.  F.  Doughty 

S.H.Whitley 

Utah: 

E.  G.  Gowans 

MosiahHaU 

Vermont: 

Mason  8.  Stone 

Virginia: 

R.  O.  Steamos 

A.  Lucius  Lincoln 

John  B.  Terrell 

E.E.  WorreU 

Jackscm  Davis 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Dashiell 

Waehington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston. . . . 

C.  A.  Sprague 

Martha  A.  Sherwood 

Edwin  Twltmyer 

Mrs.  Mary  Arnold  Bryan. . 

C.  C.  Thomason 

West  Virginia: 

M.  P.  Shawkey 

L.  L.  Friend 

L.  J.  Hanlfan 

Geo.  E .  Hubbs. 

J.  F.  Marsh 

M.J.  Abbey 

W.  W.  Saunders 

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.Cary 

J.  B.  Borden , 

Warren  E.  Hicks , 

H.L.Terry 

H.  N.  Ooddard 

Emma  Conley , 

A.B.Cook 

Geo.  H.  Drewry , 

Walter  H.Hunt 

W.  T.  Anderson 

A.  A.  Thomson 

Walter  E.  Larson 

Wyoming: 

Edith  K.  O.  Clark 

Mae  Woodriff 


Ofllcial  designation. 


Addre<:s. 


I 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  education 


Commissioner  of  education . 

Assistant  commissioner 

General  superintendent 

do 

do 

Supervisor  of  Spanish 


•Commissioner  of  public  schools . 
.Vssistant  commissioner 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant  State  superintendent. 

State  high-school  nispeotor 

State  supervisor  of  elementary  rutral  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-school  Inspecwr 

Supervisor  high-school  industrial  work 

State  elementary-school  inspector 

State  scho(ri-improvement  organizer 

State  school-library  organiser 

Supervisor  elementary  colored  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction , 
Assistant 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
State  high-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  education. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

State  school  inspector 

...do 

....do : 

State  inspector  for  colored  schools 

State  organizer  of  schooHmprovement  associations 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

As^tant  superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector , 

Secretary  State  ooard  of  examiners 

Supervisor  of  boys'  and  girls'  fairs,  etc 


State  superintendent  of  free  schools 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  niral  schools 

Supervisor  of  examinations 

Secretary  State  board  of  regents 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  eiducation 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (colored). 

State  superintendent  of  public  schoob 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Assistant  for  industrial  education 

High-school  inspector 

do 

Inspector  of  domestic  science 

Inspector  of  schools  for  the  deaf 

State  school  inspector 

do 

do 

Inspector  of  rural  schools 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy 


Manila. 
Do. 

San  Juan. 
Do. 
Dq. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Providence 
Do. 

Columbia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

rierrp. 
Do. 

Xash\'illc. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 

Salt  Lake  aty. 
Do. 

Montpelier. 

Ulehmond. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Richmond. 

Olympla. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattie. 
Olvmpla. 
'  Do. 

Charleston. 

Morgantown. 

Charleiston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cheyenne. 
Do. 
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Officers  of  the  board. 


Post-ofUoe  addres.'i. 


<>tb«r  official  tUlft. 


George  W.  P.  Hunt,  chairman » Phoenix,  Arix '  Governor. 


CO.  Case,  secretary | do 

George  B.  Cook,  chairman 


B.  TV .  Torreyson,  secretarv 
W.  n.  Langdon,  president 
Edward  Hyatt,  secretary.. 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, president. 

John  Ramer,  secretary 

Marcus  T.  fifoloomb,  president  * 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary , 

Henry  Ridgely ,  chairman , 


Charles  A.  Wagner,  secretary. 

Henry  P.  Blair,  i>re8ident 

H.  O.  Hine,  secretary 

Park  Tranmiell,  president 

W.  N.  Sheats,  secretary 


Nat  E.  Harris,  presidents; 


M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary . . . 
David  L.  E^ans,  president 


H.  Uarland,  secretiary 

Charles  A.  Greathouse,  president. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  secretary 

James  H.  Trewin,  president 

D.  A.  Emery,  secretary 

W.  D.  Roas, president... f 

L.  D.  WhitiwiOTe.  secretary 

Barksdale  Hamleti,  chairman 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

do 

Modesto,  Oal 

Sacramento,  Cal.. 


Denver,  Colo 

do 

Southinston,  Conu 

Uartford,  Conn 

Wilmingtoo,Del... 


Dover.  DeL 

Wash&^ton,  D.  C 

do. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
do 


C.  F.  Crecilius.  secretary 

Luther  E.  Hall,  president 

T.  H.  Harris,  secretary 

P.  L.  Goldshbrough,  president . . . 

M.  Bates  Steipbens,  secretary 

Frederick  P.Fish,  chairman 

David  Sneddoi,  executive  officer. 

W.  J.  McKone,  presklent 

Fred  L.  Keeler,  secretary 

W.  U.  Smith,  president 

J.  W.  Power,  secretary 

Howard  A.  Gass,  president 

Cornelius  Roach,  secretary 

S.  V.  Stewart,  president 

H.  A.  Davee,  secretary 


Atlanta,  Ga 

....;do 

MaifKL  Idaho 

Pavette,  Idaho 

IndianopUs,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.... 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 

Topeka,  Kans 

do 

Frankfort,  Ky 


Tasker  L.  Oddle,  president. 
John  E.  Bray,  sewetary 


Wm.  G.  Schauffler,  president. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  secretary.. 
Wm.  C.  McDonald,  president. 
Alvan  N.  White,  secretary 


do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

do 

Annapolis,  Md . . . 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Albion,  Mjch 

Lansing,  Mich.... 


Jackson,  Miss. 

do 

JeHerson,  Mo. . 

do 

Helena,  Mont. 
do 


Carson  City,  Xev 
do 


Lakewood,  N.  J... 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
do 


St.  Clair  McKelway,  chanc^lor  of 

the  university. 
John   II.    Finley,   chief  executive 

officer. 

Locke  Craig,  president '  Raleigh,  N.  C 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary do 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Albany,N.y 


State  superintendent  of  public  fn.s:  ruc- 
tion. 
Do. 


State  superintendent  of  public  i:.struc- 
tion. 
Do. 
Secretary  of  state. 
(Jovemor. 


State  commissioner  of  education. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 

tfcm. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  schools. 


Do. 


Do. 
Assistant  State  superintendent. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Secretary  of  state. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  cducat  ion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  educat  ion. 

State  commLisioner  of  educaticm. 

State  superintendent  of  public  lastruc- 

tion. 
State  superintendent  of  puMic  educat  k>n. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Seo^tary  of  state. 

(Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instn:c- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superiutcmleiit  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  commUsioncr  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 
tion. 


Slate   commis.>ioner   of   education    and 

president  of  the  university. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruct 
tion. 

E.  J.  Taylor,  president Bismarck,  N.  Dak !  Superhitendent  of  public  instruction. 

W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary do Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
R.  H.  Wilson,  chairman Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . .   State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

L.  T.  Huffman,  secretarv do 

James  Wlthycomb,  president  2 

J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary 


Nathan  C.  Schaeflfer,  president 

J.  George  Becht,  executive  secretary 

R.  L'Beeckman,  president « 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Richard  I.  Mannhig,  chairman' 

J .  E .  Swearingen,  secretly 


Salem,  Orcg t  Governor. 

do ]  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


Ilarrisburg,  Pa... 

do 

Woonsocket,  R.I 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C. . . 
.do. 


Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 


Thomas  C.  Rye,  president* '  Nashville,  Tenn '  Governor 

1  Thirtv-seven  State*  have  Stito  boardi  of  education,  a3  here  indicated:  the  others  li:u-e  njne. 
»  Elected  November,  1914. 
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Oflicers  of  the  board. 


rost-oflice  address. 


Samiiel  H.  ThompsDn,  secretary. 


James  E.  Ferguson,  president  i. 
\V .  F.  Doughty,  aecreCafry 


A.  C.  Matheson,  chairmaTi 

J.  T.  Kingsbory,  secretary 

R.  C.  Steames,  president 

E.  R.  Chesterman,  secretary 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  president. 
Martha  A.  SherwQod,  secretary 


M.  P.  Shawkey,  president. 
J.  D.  Garrison,  secretary . . 


Nashville,  Tcnn. 


Austin,  Tex. 
do 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.... 

do 

Richmond,  Va 

do 

Olyn^ila,  Wash 

....do 


Charleston,  W.  Va 

Mkldleboume,  W .  Va . . . 


Other  official  title. 


State  superintendent  of  public  lostruc- 

tton. 
Governor. 
State  supermteiMlent  of  puUic  instruct 

tion. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  iustnic- 

Statc  superintendent  of  free  schooUi. 


1  Elected  November,  1914. 
IV. — ExEcunvB  Officers  op  State  Library  Commissions. * 


Ezecatlve  officer. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. 


James  L.  Gillis,  State  librarian. 
C.  R.  Dudley,  president 


Otrrie  M.   CushJng,  librarian  and 

derk 
Mrs.    Belle    H.    Johnson,    library 

visitor. 
Thomas  W.  Wilson,  secretary 


Mrs.  Percival Sneed,  organizer. 
Margaret  S.  Roberts,  secretary 


Anna  M.  Price,  secretory 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  secretary 


Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary . . 
Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary. 


Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary . 
Henry  C.  Prince,  secretary.. , 


Bernard  C.  Steiner,  secretary 

B.  Lonioe  Jones,  temporary  agent .. . 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary 

daia  F.  Baldwin,  secretary 

Elisabeth  B.  Wake,  secretary 

Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  secretary 

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary 

William  R.  Watson,  chtef  of  divisfon. 

Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  secretary. . . 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong,  secretary 

and  director. 
J.  H.  Newman,  secretary 


Comelia  Marvin,  librarian 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary 

Walter  K.  Ranger,  secretary 

LOly  M.  E.  Borresen ,  field  librarian . 


Poet-ofllce  address. 


State  Capitol,  M  o  n  t- 
gomery,  Ala. 

Sacmmento,  Col 

Pnblte  Library,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Capitol,  Denver, 
Colo. 

State  Capitol,  Hart- 
ford, (^onn. 

State  Library,  Dover, 
Del. 

Carnegie  Library,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

State  House,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Springfield,  111 

State  House,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

State  Historical  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

State  Library,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Oapitol.  Frankftjrt,  Ky.. 

State  Library,  Augusta, 
Me. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Library,  Boston, 
Mass. 

State  Library,  Lan- 
sinc  Mich. 

TheOipitol',  St  Paul, 
Mfam. 

202  Washbigton  S.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo. 

The  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

State  Library,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

State  Library,  Trenton, 

N    J 
Albany,  N.Y 


Name  of  commission. 


Raleigh,N.C 

The  Capitol,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

State  Library,  Cohim- 
bos,  Ohio. 

Supreme  court  building, 
Salem,  Oreg. 

State  Library,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

State  House,  Provi- 
dence^. L 

State  House,  Pierre, 
8.  Dak. 


State  department  of  archives  and  histor/ , 

library  extension  divisk>n. 
Cahiornla  State  Ubrary. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  traveling  library  commission. 

Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

State  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 
State  public  Imrary  commission. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  travoUng  libraries  commission. 

Kentucky  library  comraisskm. 
State  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  commission. 

Massachusetts  free  public  library  con)- 

misskin. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Missouri  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commisskin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Division  of  educatkmal  extension,  Uri- 

vcrsitv  of  the  State  of  New  York . 
North  Carolina  library  commission. 
State  public  library  conunisskHi. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  library. 

Pennsyh-onia  free  library  commission. 

State  committee  on  libraries,  Rhode  l>- 

land  State  education  departnieut. 
State  free  library  commission. 


i  Thirty-six  States  have  l&rary  oommisBfens,  as  here  indicated. 
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IV. — KxEciTivK  Ofkickks  of  State  Library  Commissions — (ontinuod. 

I  r 

K.xecutlve  ofTiccr.  rosl-ofllto  address,       '  Name  of  t-ommission. 


Mrs.  Pearl \V.  KeUe> ,  director, 
Ernest  V.'.  Winkler,  secretary. 
Howjird  R.  Drigps,  secretary . . 


Mary  E.  Downey,  State  library  or 

canizer. 
Rebecca  W .  Wright,  secretary 


Xafihvillc,  Tenn Tennessee,  department  of  educ-ation,  til- 

'      vision  of  librarv  extension. 
State  library  ana  historical  commission 


State  Lil)rarv,  Austin, 

Tex. 
I'niversltv  of  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . . 


H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  librarian. 


34  Elm  St.,M&otpelier, 

Vt. 
State    Library,    Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J.  M.  Hitt,  .secretary !  State  Library,  Olympia, 

Wash. 
Matthew  8.  Dudgeon,  secretary . . . 


The  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wis. 


Library  gynmasium  of  State  1  oord  of 
education. 
Do. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 

Virginia  State  library. 

State  library  commission. 

Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 


v.— Si;PEBi:^TBNDENTS  IN  ClTIES  ANdToWXS  OF  4,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER. 


City. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  City... 

Anniston 

Rossemer 

Birmingham 

Decatur 

Dothan 

EufQuIa 

Ftorence 

<Sadsden 

Glrard...-: 

HimtAviUe 

Mobile 

MontKomery 

New  Decatur 

Opelika 

Pnoenix 

Helma 

Sheffield 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tu8caloo6a 

Tnion  Springs. . . 


Population. 

cen.Hus  of 

1910. 


ARIZONA. 


Biftbee.. 
Clifton . . 
Douglas, 
r.tobe... 
Morenei . 
Phoenix. 
Prescott . 
Tuc-son . . 


AHKANSA.S. 


Argenta 

El  Dorado.. 
Fayotteville. 
Fort  Smith.. 

Helena 

Hot  Springs. 
Jonesboro . . . 
Little  Rock . 

Mariana 

Paragould . . . 
Pine  Bluff.. 
Texarkana . . 


CALirORXlA. 


Alameda... 
Alhambra . 
BakersfieUl 
Berkeley . . 
Coalinger . . 


4.313 

12.794 

10,864 

132,685 

4,228 

7,016 

4.259 

6,689 

10,567 

4,214 

7.611 

51.521 

38,136 

6,118 

4,734 

4,555 

13,649 

4,865 

5.854 

4.961 

8.407 

4,055 


9.019 
4,874 
6,437 
7,083 
5.010 

11.134 
5,002 

13.193 


11,138 
4.U02 
4,471 

23.975 
8,772 

14,434 
7,123 

45.941 
4.810 
5,248 

15.102 
5,655 


23.383 

5,021 

12,727 

40,434 

4.199 


Superintendent. 


Jav  D.  Bradlev 

D.  R.  Murphey 

Augustus  A.  Persons. 

John  H.  PhilUpe 

J.M.Collier 

James  V.  Brown 

Herman  L.  Upehaw . 

Henry  B.  Norton 

WilUamC.Grigg.s.... 

R.  A.  Gamble 

R.  C.Johnston 

Samuel  S.  Murphy. . . 

Charles  L.  Flovd 

William  F.  Jones.... 

FtoyHaU 

Alice  Coulter 

Arthur  F.  Harinan . . 

W.  P.Johnson 

D.  A.McNeUl 

John  R.  McLure 

J.  H.  Foster 

E.S.  Pugh 


Charlee  F.  Philbrook. 
Harvey  C.  Williams.. 

Wm.  E.  Luti 

R.T.Cook 

C.  O.  Goggins 

John  D.  Loper 

Warren  D.  Baker 

Sidney  C.  Newson . . . 


D.  L.  Paislev 

Thomas C.  Abbott.... 

Franks.  Root 

James  W.  Kuykcndall. 


Malt  Rose 

Charles  F.  Garrett, 

R.C.Hall 

T.  A.Futrall 

Louis  B.  Ray 

Junius  Jordan 

Goo.  W.  Reid 


Clarence  J.  Du  Four. 

M.  R.  Parmelee 

David  W.Nelson.. , 

Morris  C.  James 

AunaM.  Steele'.... 


Term  of 

office  in 

years. 


Date  of 

original 

nppointment. 


2 
1 


1 

1 
2 


July 

July 

Apr. 

June 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jime 

June 

Sept. 

July 

July 

July 

May 

July 

June 

May 


—  1912 
,1808 

1.1908 

—,1883 

— .  1913 

30,1906 

1.1911 

1.1913 

-.1912 

,1914 

-.1913 

1.1900 

1,1889 

1,1909 

1,1910 

—  , 1914 
1,1908 

—  1911 
—,1906 
-1911 


May  —,1912 


Sept.  —.1904 
Apr.  18,1914 
Jan.  1, 1906 
Aug.     1,1914 


1 

•> 

1 

«> 

1 

3 
1 


4 
1 

4 
4 
1 


July  1.1909 
Aug.  1. 1906 
June  —.1908 


June  -  ,1911 
Sept.  — ,  1909 
July  1.190S 
May  25,1905 


July  1.1910 

June  —,1913 

June  —,1909 

—,1908 

June  —,1912 
June  —,1904 
—1910 


Dec.  23,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1896 
July     1, 1912 


Expiration 

of  nrment 

term. 


June 
July 
July 
June 

June 

June 

July 

June 

June 

June 

Sept. 

June 

June 

June 

May 

June 

July 

June 

May 


1, 1015 

1,1915 

1,1915 

30,1015 

-,1916 

30,  lOlS 

—  1015 

1,1015 

30. 1915 

l! 1915 
— , 1916 
30, 1915 
30. 1917 
30. 1915 
— .  1915 
30, 1915 
— . 1915 
—,1915 
15. 1915 


July   31.1916 


Aug.  31. 1915 
June  30,1915 
July  31,1915 
July  31,1915 

June  30,1015 
June  30.1915 
June    1.1016 


May  —,1915 
Sept.  —.1015 
July  1.1915 
June  30,1915 

July  1.1915 
Sept.  1,1916 
June  —.1015 
Nov.  30,1916 
July  —.1915 
May  30.1915 
May  31.1915 


Jan.  1.1918 
July  1,1915 
June  30.1918 
June  30,1916 


June  —,1909  I  June    1,1915 


Suporvieing  principal. 
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V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  Over — Con, 


City. 


CALiFORNn  — contd . 


Eureka 

Fresno 

Grass  Valley 

Hanford 

Loog  Beach 

Lo8  Aneeles 

IfarysTUle 

Modesto 

Monterey 

Napa 

Oakland 

Ontario 

Palo  Alto 

Pasad^ia 

Petaluma 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Richmond.^ 

Rivenide 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Frandflco... 

San  Joee 

San  Lois  Obispo, 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cnu 

Santa  Monica.... 

Santa  Rosa 

South  Pasadena. 

Stockton 

Valleto 

VisaUa 

Watsonville 

Whittler 


COLORADO). 

Boulder 

Canon  City 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Springs. . 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

Durango 

Fort  Collins 

Grand  Junction.... 

Greeley 

La  Junta 

I/eadville 

Longmont 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  20. 

Salida 

Trinidad 


CONNECnCVT. 


Ansonia 

Branford 

Bridgeport — 

Bristol 

Danbury , 

Derby 

East  Hartford. 

Enfield 

Fairfield 

Qlastonbnr>'.. 

Greenwich 

Grlswold 

Oroton 

Hamden 

Hartford 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


11,845 

24,892 

4,520 

4.820 

17,800 

310, 196 

5,430 

4,034 

4,923 

6,791 

150. 174 

4.274 

4,486 

30,201 

5.880 

10,207 

10,449 

6,802 

15.212 

44,696 

12,779 

39.578 

416.912 

28,946 

5,157 

4.384 

5,934 

8,429 

11,659 

4,348 

11,146 

7.847 

7,817 

4,649 

23,253 

11.340 

4,550 

4.446 

4,550 


9,539 
5,162 
4,333 
29,078 
6,206 
313,381 
4,686 
8,210 
7,754 
8,179 
4,154 
7,508 
4,2.j6 

44,395 

4,425 
10,2(H 


15, 152 

6,0*7 

102,054 

13,502 

23,502 
8,991 
8,138 
9,719 
6,134 
4,796 

16,463 
4,233 
6,495 
5,850 

98,915 


Superintendent. 


George  B.  Albee 

Charles  C .  Starr 

James  S.  Hennessy^ 

Mrs.  Nannie  K.  Davidson  V 

Wm.  L.  Stephens 

J.  H.  Francis 

William  P.  Cramsie 

Thomas  Downey 

Geo.  Schultsberg  > 

John  L.  Shearer  > 

Albert  C.  Barker 

John  W.  Groves  » 

Joseph  C.  Templeton 

Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes 

Eldredge  B.  Dykes  • 

G.  V.  Bennett 

Charles  H.  CoveU 

Walter  T.  Hehns 

Arthur  N.  Wheekwk 

Charles  C.  Hughes 

Francis  W.  C<Mirad 

Duncan  MacKinnon 

Alfred  Roncovieri 

Alexander  Sherlfls 

Arthur  H.  Mablev 

George  W.  Hall' 

David  R.  Jones 

R.P.Mitchell 

Albert  C.  Ohiey 

W.  J.  Hayward .  .* 

John  W.  Linscott 

Horace  M.  Rebok 

Thomas  F.  Brownscombe. . 

George  C.  Bush 

Ansel  8.  Williams 

Guy  V.  Whatey 

Akixander  M.  Simons  > 

T.  8.  MacQuiddya 

Ulysses  O.  Durfee 


Term  of        Date  of 
office  in       orighial 


years. 


appointment. 


William  V.  Casev . 
Waiiamll.  Rftv... 

Elbert  C.  Best 

Carlos  M.Cole.--... 
Wilson  M.Shafer.. 
William  H.  Smiley 
Emory  E.  Smiley . 
Albert  H.Dunn... 

JohnH.  Allen 

Charles  E.Carter.. 

F.P.Austin 

Geo.  M.  Hammers. 
RaeU.  Kiteley... 


v») 


/Frank  D.  Sluts. 
\JohnF.  Keathig. 

Edgar  Kesner. . . 

Jesse  R.  Morgan. 


RicliardT.  Tobin.. 
liwman  S.  Lovejoy , 
Charles  W.  Deane... 

KarlA.  Reiche 

G.  J.  Borst 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 
John  W.  Kratier... 
Edward  B.Sellew.. 
William  E.Smith.. 

Leon  A.  Martin 

Edwin  C.  Andrews. 


{'). 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
I 
2 

2 
3 
3 
2 


3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


May 

May 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Maj- 
June 
May 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 


July 


1, 1914 
—,1913 
—,1902 

—  1903 
— ,  1912 
1,  1010 

1.1911 

1,1900 

—.1907 

—.1906 

12. 1913 

5,1914 

—,1907 

— .  1911 

1.1908 

1.1914 

1.1909 

—,1901 

—  1907 
—,1913 
—,1902 

1,1906 

8,1906 

1,1906 

—,1913 

—  1908 
— ,  1913 

5.1908 

1,1914 

—,1906 

1.1907 


Aug.  —,1910 
Feb.  25,1907 


Jan.  1,1913 

July  1, 1913 

Mar.  —,1907 

July  1. 1913 


May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Apr. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May 
July 
June 
Sept. 


1884 
1911 
1912 
1910 
1902 
1912 
1906 
1911 
1904 
1903 
1912 
1913 
1905 

1912 
1896 
1898 
1909 


C.R.  Heath. 

Margaret  L.  Keefe.. 
Thomas  S.  Weaver. 


3 
1 
1 


July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
June 
Aug. 
May 
July 

Aug. 


26,1913 
—,1908 
20,1893 
14» 1913 
— , 1913 
—,1912 
— , 1912 
—,1913 
15, 1914 
— ,  1910 
1, 1910 


Expiration 

of  present 

term.. 


July 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 

June 

Jan. 

July 

May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Aug. 
June 

June 

Jan. 

June 

July 

Jan. 

July 

June 

July 

Dec. 

Jan. 

June 

Jime 

June 

Aug. 
July 

July 
July 
June 
June 


May 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Fel). 

June 

Apr. 

June 

June 

July 

June 

Sept. 


1.1915 

1. 1917 
1.1915 

-.1915 

1,1916 

30,1918 

1,1915 

1.1915 

— , 1915 

28,1915 

30, 1917 

5,1915 

26.1915 

30. 1915 

30, 1915 

4. 1918 
30, 1915 
-,1917 
-.1915 
— J918 
-.  1915 

1.1918 
7, 1915 
1.1918 

30. 1915 
— , 1914 
31,1917 

1,1915 
30,1917 

30. 1916 
30. 1915 

—.1917 
1.1918 

1,1915 

1. 1915 

30,1915 

30, 1915 


30 


30 

31 

1 


May  - 

June  30 
June  30 
Sept.  — 


1915 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1917 
1916 


» County  superintendent. 


3  Supervising  principal. 


Oct.  8, 1892 
Aug.  —,1912 
,1901 

*  Indefinite  tenure. 


July  26,1916 
June— ,1915 
Aug.  20,1915 
July  H,1915 
July   31,1915 

July  31,1915 
Aug.  1,1915 
July  4, 1917 
June  —,1915 
Sept.    1,1915 

Oct.  —,1915 
June  8. 1915 
June  —,1915 
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V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  0\'er — Con. 


City. 


CONNECTICUT— contd. 
Hantington 


Manchester: 

Town  9choob. 

Ninth  district. 

MerideQ 

Middletown 

Mllford 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  London 

NewMiUord 

Norwalk 

Norwich 


Orange 

Piak&eld 

Plymouth 

Putnam 

Seymour 

BtmthingtoQ. . . 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Thompson 

Torrington 

Vwnon 

Wallhigfbrd... 

Waterbttfy 

West  Haiiford. 

Westport 

Windham 

Winchester 

Windsor 


Population, 
of 
1910. 


I>EL.\WA11E. 

Wflmington 

DiamiCT  or  columui.v. 
"NVasJilngton 


FLORIDA. 


GainesviUe 

JacksonviUe. . . 

Key  West 

Lake  City 

Miami 

Ocala 

Pensacola 

St.  Augustine.. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Tallahassee 

Tampa 

West  Tampa.. 


GEORGIA. 


Albany 

Americus... 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Bambridge. 
Brunswick. 
Cartersville. 
Columbus. . 

Cordele 

Dalton 

Dublin 

Elberton. . . 
Fitzgerald.. 
QainesylUe. 

ariilin 

La  Orange.. 


Boperiatewient. 


6 
6 

13 


32 

11 

4 

12 

43 

133 

19 

5 

24 

28 

11 

6 

6 

7 

4 

6 

5 

28 

9 

5 

4 

16 

9 

11 

73 

4 

4 

11 

8 

4 


545 
564 

G41 


Harry  K.  Fowler. 
Albert  S.  Ames. . 


066 
851 
366 
722 
916 
605 
659 
010 
211 
219 
277 
719 
021 
280 
786 
516 
233 
836 
154 
712 
804 
840 
087 
155 
141 
808 
259 
230 
679 
178 


A.  F.Howes 

Fred  A.  Verpkaack . . . . 

David  Gibba 

WOliamA.  Whealtoy. 
Herbert  L  Mathewion. 

Frank  W.Eatmi 

StanleyH.  Holmes.... 

Franku.Beede 

Charles  B.  Jennings. . . 

John  Pettfbone 

Ira  T.  Chapman 

Edward  J.  Graham. . . 

EdgarC.Stnes 

J<Hm  L.  Chapman 

A.  8.  Gaykird 

Wendell  A.  Mowry 

Charles  R.  Sompf 

Ernest  C.Wltham.... 


Samuel  J.  Siawson. 
C.  A.  Woodworth.. 
WiUiamB.  Kelsey. 

F.  W.  Barber 

Edwin  H.Forbes.. 

Alfred*  B.MorrUi'.! 

B.W.  Tinker 

Wm.  H.Hall 

G.  C.  Bowman 

Frank  E.FWc  .*.*.".' 
Daniel  Howard 


87,411     CUflord  J.  Scott. 


311,069     Ernest  L.  Thurston. 


6,138 

57,699 

19,915 

5,032 

5,471 

4,370 

22,982 

5,494 

4,127 

5,018 

37,782 

8,258 


8,190 
vS,063 

14,913 
154,839 

41,(M0 
4,217 

10, 182 
4,067 

20,554 
5,883 
5,324 
5.759 
6,483 
5,795 
6,925 
7,478 
5,587 


F.  W.  Buchhoht.. 
F.  A.  Hathaway «. 


R.  E.  Hall* 

Wm.  H.CasseUs. 
A.  S.  Edwards.. 


George  N.  Sleight. 
A.  K.  Starlings . . . 
George  M.  Moore. 


R.  E.  Brooks 

James  E.  MatliLs 

George  G.  Bond 

WillmmM.  Slaton.. 
Lawton  B.  Evans.. . 
John  F.  Thomason.. 

N.H.Ballard 

Henry  L.  Sewell 

Roland  B.Daniel... 

W.R.Lanier 

Charles  D.  Meadows. 

W.T.Garrett 

Charles  B.  Dryden.. 
Horace  B.  Ritchie... 
James  A.  Mershon. . 

James  A.  Jones 

Clifford  L.  Smith. . . 


Term  of 
oflloein 

y 


(0 


1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 
3 
1 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


May  —.1910 
Nov.  15,1910 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


Aug. 
Jan. 


Aug. 
June 


!  July 
July 


— .1W3 
—,1911 

1,1910 
—,1911 
—,1900 

1,1906 
—,1900 
-,1911 
—,1902 
15,1912 
—,1912 


Aug. 
July 
June 

'  Aug. 

!  June 


1,1906 
14,1899 

7,1914 
—,1912 
—  1912 


Aug.  1S.I9L3 
July     1,1914 


July    14,1915 


Joly 


1,1913 
—,1915 
— ,1915 

1,1915 
— ,  1916 
— ,  1915 
15,1915 

1,1917 
—,1915 


Aug.  1.1915 
Oct.  14,1914 
June  30,1915 

July  —,1915 


(1)      i  Sept.    8,1913 


(0 


— ,  1910 


1 


—,1886 


1  I  May 

2  '  

1  i  Nov. 
1  I  July 


—,1910 

—,1897 

1,1S97 

15. 1914 


Jane  —,1915 


1  !  Mav 

2  Julv 


— ,  1911 
1,1910 


Aug. 
June 
Jnna 
July 

;  Joly 


— ,  1915 
—,1915 
SO,  1915 
15,1915 

14, 1915 
— ,  1916 


1     Ar)r.   -,1914  ,  June     1,191.5 


3     J:in.      1,1914  .  June  30,1917 


1     Sopt.  21, 1914 
4  !  Dec.   13,1911 


4 
1 


Jan. 
June 


1,1905 
6,1914 


1  j  July  —,1914 
1  I  B£ay  -,1914 
4  ,  Jan.     1,1913 


Jan. 


Jan. 
June 


July 


—.1915 
1, 1916 


1,1917 
6,1915 


— ,  1915 
May  15,1915 
Jan.     1,1917 


1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
1 
4 
1 
1 


June 


July 
June 
Nov. 
June 

July 
Nov. 


—.1914 

—,1904 

1.1891 

8,1907 

11,1882 

1,1911 

—,1900 

—,1905 

-,1909 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


June 

July 

July 

June 

July 

June 

Aug. 

June 

June 


30. 1915 
1, 1915 
1,1917 
5,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1918 
—.1915 
34),  1915 


June  —,1913  June  —.1915 

May  19,1914  Jan«    1,1915 

June  —.1912  July     1,1915 

Nov.  —,1910  July  —.1915 

Mar.  —,1910  May  34,1915 

July  —.1911  July     1,1915 
June    1,1903  I  Juna  30.1914 


i  Indefinite  tenure. 
>  No  superintendent. 


» Supervishig  principal. 
*  County  superintendent. 
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V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  op  4,000  Population  and  Over — Cou. 


City. 


QEOBQIA— OOntd . 


Maooiu 

Marietta. 

IfflMgerllle. 

Ncvnaik 

Rooitt 

flftvanufth 

SmnmcrriUie. 
Thomasville. 

Vmldostft 

WaycroB.... 


mABO. 

Boiae 

Coeurd'Alcne.. 

Idaho  Falls 

Lewis  ton 

Nampa 

Pocaiallo 

TvfnFalls 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 

Aurora: 

East  Bide 

West  side. 

Batavla 

Bewdstown 

BeUevtUe 

Belvidere 

Berwyn 

Bkx>mliigton. 

Blue  Island 

Cairo 

Canton 

Carbondale 

Ccntralia 

Cbampaign 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Chicago  Heights. . . 

Cicero 

CltDton 

CoUinsvUle 

DanYille 

Decatur 

I>eKalb 

Dixon: 

North  side 

South  side 

Daquoin 

Ki^  St.  Louis 

BdwardsviUe 

Blglii 

Evanstoo: 

District  No.  75. 

District  No.  78. 

Forest  Park 

Fiee|K>rt 

Oalena. 


Galesbnrg 

OraniteC^y.... 

l^tfrlsbarg 

Harrey 

Herrin 

Highland  Park. 

Hoopeston 

Jacbsonyi&e 

Jerseyville 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kswanee 

L*  Orange 

La  Salle 

Ltnooln 

I^tchfield 

Kaoomb 

Madison 


Popolatfon, 

census  of 

IMO. 


40,665 
5,949 
4,385 
5,548 

12,099 

65,064 
4,361 
6,727 
7,666 

14,485 


17,358 
7,291 
4,827 
6,043 
4,205 
9,110 
5,258 


17,528 

}   29,807 

4,430 

6,107 
21,122 

7,253 
^,841 
25,768 

8,043 
14,548 
10,453 

5,411 

9,680 
12,421 

5,884 

2,185,283 

14,525 

14,557 

5,165 

7,478 
27,871 
31,140 

8,102 

}         7,216 

5.454 

58,547 

5.014 

26,976 

}        24,978 

6,594 

17,567 

4,835 

22,088 

9,903 

5,309 

7,227 

6,861 

4,209 

4,608 

15,326 

4,113 

34,670 

13,986 

9,307 

5,282 

11,537 

10,892 

6,971 

6,774 

5,046 


Superintendent. 


Charles  H.  Bmce. . . 
William  T.  Dnmar. 

O.R.Harton 

E.  A.  Armstead.... 

James  C.&ffiis 

Otis  Ashmore 

J.W.Stlpe 

J.  A.  Duncan 

W.O.Roberts 

Augustus  O.  Miller. 


Charles  8.  Meek 

Chas.  Johnson 

B.R.Crandali 

Frank  W.  Simmonds. 

V.  MeldoHlllis 

Walter  R.  Liders 

H.  O.  Bine 


Robert  A.  Haight. 


f  Conrad  M.  BardweU. . . 
\A- 8.  Kinplbrd 

Hugh  A .  Bone 

Horace  G.  RuaselL 

Oeorjge  H.  Busick 

Lewis  A.  Reisner 

Eugene  A.  Wilson 

John  K.  SUbleton 

J.  E.  L«non 

Taylor  C.  Clendeneu. . . 

O.  W.Gaylor 

E.  E.  McLaughlin 

Samuel  H.  Bohn 

William  W.  Earnest. . . 

DeWiUElwood 

Ella  Flasg  Young 

Francis  M.  Ridiardson. 

W.W.Lewton 

Henry  H.  Edmunds. . . 

C.  n.  Dorris 

Gilbert  P.  Randle 

James  O.  Engleman 

Cliarles  A.  McMurrey. . 


/H.  H.  Hagen 

\WilUam  R.Snyder. 

Charles  W.  Houk. . 

D.Walter  Potts.... 

Charles  F.  Ford.... 

Robert  1,  White. . . 


/Homer  H.  Kingsley. . 
\FredW.  Nidiote..... 

A.  P.Goddard 

Sigel  E.  Raines 

GTW.Meniimer 

WllUam  L.  Steele. . . . 

Louis  P.  Frohardt... 

Thomas O.  EUk»tt... 

Frank  L.  Miller 

Roy  Vail  Jordan 

Jesse  L.Smith 

Samuel  K.  McDowell. 

W.  A.  Gore 

Joshua  Pike 

Richard  O.  Stoops. . . 

Franklin  N.  Tracy. . . 

W.R.Curtis 

F.  E.Sanford 

James  B.  McManus. . . 

H.  A.  Perrin 

William  Hawkes 

T.M.Bimey 

Louis  Baer 


Term  of 

ofllcein 

years 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


July  11,1912 
July  —,1904 
July  1,1912 
June  —,1911 

—,1892 

July     1,1806 


Not.  —,1900 
June    1,1912 


Mar. 
June 
Apr. 
J}^ 
Apr. 

my 

July 


16,1908 
1,1909 

—,1907 
1,1913 

—,1912 
1.1809 
1,1914 


Jan.     1.1881 


1896 


July 

June 

July 

May 

Sept. 

May 

July 

Aug. 

June 

S^t. 

May 

Mar. 

July 

July 

June 

Sept. 

Ju^r 


13 


July 
June  29 
June  — 

May   15 

July  — 
Sept.  - 
Aug. 
Apr.  — , 
July 


Feb. 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
May 
May 
Jime 
Feb. 


July  — 
Nov. 
July  — 
Sept.  1 
Sept. 
June  — , 
May  — , 
June  — 


1909 
1910 
903 
913 
906 
901 
894 
886 
910 
907 
902 
908 
903 
900 
1900 
90S 
907 


913 
913 
911 

1914 
909 
901 
911 
911 
907 

886 
885 


904 
913 
885 
894 
909 
802 
914 
902 
909 


870 
912 
881 
913 
890 
900 
913 
912 


May  —,1893 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


June  30,1915 
July  1,1915 
June  1,1916 
July  1,1915 
June  —,1915 
July     1, 1915 


June  —,1915 
May  31,1915 


July  31,1915 
June  1,1916 
Sept.  1,1915 
July  1,1916 
Aug.  31,1914 
Jtme  1, 1916 
JiUy    1,1915 


June    8, 1915 


Jtme  — 


June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Dec. 
June 
June 
June 


30 

30 

1 


30 
1 

30 
1 
1 
6 

30 
1 

1 
30 
30, 


June  30 
Aug.  1 
June  — , 


June  30 
June  30 
June 
July 
May 


6 
31 
31 


June  30, 


July  1 


July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 

May 

June 
July 
June 
June 
Aug. 
June 
June 


1 
6 

ao, 

90 

30 

30 

1 


22 
30 
1 
4, 
30 
1 
1 
1 


1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


June  1,1915 
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V. — Superintendents  in  (  ities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  Ovbb— Con. 


City. 


ILLINOIS — continued. 


Marion 

Mattoon 

Mavwood.'..J. 

Ifelrose  Park...:.. 

Metropolis 

MoUne 

MonmouUi 

Morris 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Veroon 

Murphjrsboro 

Normal 

Oak  Park 

Olney 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

PeWn 

Peoria 

Peru 

Pontiac 

Princeton 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

St.  Charles 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley 

Staunton 

Sterling: 

District  No.  10. 

District  No.  11. 

Streator 

TaylorvlUe: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Urbana 

Virden 

Wauk^an 

West  Hammond. . . 

Wilraette 

Woodstock 

ZIon 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria — 

Anderson 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Bloomington.. 

Brazil 

Bluffton 

ainton 

Columbus 

Connersville.., 
Crawfordsville. 

Decatur 

East  Chicago. . 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Garrett 

Gary 

Goshen 

Greenfield 

Greensburg — 

Hammond 

Hartford  City. 
Huntington.... 
Indianapolis. . . 
Jefferson  ville.. 
Kcndallville. . . 


Population. 

census  of 

1910. 


7,093 

11,456 
8,033 
4,806 
4,665 

24,199 
9,128 
4,563 
6,934 
8,007 
7,485 
4,024 

19,444 
5,011 
9,535 
6,055 
7,664 
9,897 

66,950 

7,  W>4 

6,090 

4,131 

36,587 

45,401 

24,335 

4,046 

51,678 

7,035 

5,048 

7,467 
14,253 

5,446 

8,245 
4,000 
16,060 
4,948 
4,943 
«,331 
4,789 


5,096 

22,476 

4,410 

8,716 

8,838 

9.340 

4,987 

6,229 

8,813 

7,738 

9,371 

4,471 

19,098 

19,282 

11,028 

69,047 

63,933 

.   8,634 

4,502 

4,149 

16,802 

8,514 

4,448 

•  5,420 

20,925 

6,187 

10,272 

233,650 

10,412 

4,981 


Superintendent. 


J.  8.  Camnboll 

John  F.  WUey 

Eugene  La  Rowe 

Frank  M.  Crosby* 

Marcus  N.  McCartney. 

Charles  H.  Maxson 

Charles  E.  Jdner 

Edwin  D.  Martin 

Almor  S.  Anderson. . . 

William  Miner 

Samuel  J.  Shomaker. . 

Chester  F.  MiUer 

Wm.H.  Hatch 

Henry  W.  Hostettler.. 
Christopher  J.  Bjrme.. 

George  B.  Coflman 

J.  W.Moore 

J.J.Crosby 

Gerard  T.  Smith 

James  R.  Hart 

W.  W.  McCulloch 

H.E.  Waits 

Edwin  G.  Bauman.... 

R.  G.Jones 

E.C.Fisher.. 

Mary  F.  McAuley 

HughS.Magill.jr 

Ernest.  li.BoRt....*... 
William  E.  Eccles... 


rCharies  U.  Marcy, 
J.  G.  Moore — 


/Edgar  S.  Jones 

\Prentice  H.  Dellendall 

A.  P.  Johnson 

Clyde  Slone 

Oliver  8.  Thompson. . . 

Arthur  G.  Deaver 

James  R.  Harper 

Richard  W.  Bardwell . 

C.  E.  Bayler 


Arthur  L.  Trcster 

James  B.  Pearey 

J.  R.  Houston 

Joseph  B.  Fagan 

Henry  L.  Smith 

C.C.Coleman. 

Philemon  A.  Allen 

James  W.  Wilkinson. . . 
Thomas  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

Edwin  L.  Rickert 

Linnaeus N.  Hines 

Charles  E.  Spaulding... 

Edwin  N.  Canine 

Ellis  H.Drake 

Joseph  L.  Clauser 

James  H.Tomlin 

Justin  N.  Study 

O.  M.  PIttenger 

Paul  Van  Riper 

Francis  M.  Merica 

William  A.  Wirt 

Edgar  N .  Mendcnball . . 

Frank  Larrabee 

Elmer  C.  Jerman 

C.  M.  McDaniel 

WlUiam  A.  Myers 

Jesse  M.  Scudder 

J.  G.  Collicott 

CM.  Marble.. 

P.  C.  Emmons 


Term  of 

office  in 

yean. 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


July 
May 
Sept. 

AjM". 

Jan, 

June 

May 


20 


1.1913 
1913 
1913 
1910 
1011 
1900 
1910 


1 


1 


July  1, 
June  — 
May  10 


Apr.  — 
July  1 
June  20, 

Sept. 
June 


1907 
1910 
1914 
1892 
1910 
1905 
1908 
1914 


1906 
1907 
1913 


1910 
1913 
1914 
1911 
1913 
1914 


— , 1913 


Nov. 

May 

Aug. 

June 

June 

June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1 
2 
4 

3 
3 


1,1910 
—,1909 

1,1906 
—,1913 
—,1911 
—,1907 

7,1906 
—,1914 

5, 1914 


1909 
1905 
1806 
1906 
1909 
1907 
1906 
1913 
1901 
1912 
1908 
1913 
1905 
1906 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

June 

Oct. 

Aug. 


29 
1 
1 


Mar.  14 
Aug.  1 
Jan.  — 
Feb.  22; 
Aug.  1 


1910 
1896 
1909 
1910 
1905 
1906 
1911 
1911 


1908 
1911 
1912 
1904 
1910 


Expimtlon 

of  present 

term. 


J 


uly 
uly 
June 
June 
June 
Jane 
June 
June 
May 
Jnno 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 


1. 1915 

1,1915 
11,1915 
30,1915 
30,1915 
30,1015 

1,1915 

—,1915 

31,  19U 

—,1915 

S,19U 
18,1914 

7,1915 
30, 1914 

1,1915 

1,1915 


June  80, 1915 
June  —,1915 
June    4,1915 

July,    1,1915 

July     1, 

July  1,1915 
June  —,1916 
July  1,1915 
Sept.— ,1915 


June    4,1915 


June 

June 

July 

lUy 

July 

Sept. 

June 

June 

June 


Sept. 
June 


1,1015 
—,1915 
81,1915 
81, 1915 

1,1915 
—.1915 
18,1915 
—,1915 
—,1915 


1,1915 
81,1916 
—,1915 

1,1915 
—,1916 
15, 1915 
30,1915 

1,1917 
81,1918 

1, 1915 

1, 1915 
—,1917 

1,1918 
30,1917 


Aug.  1,1915 
July  1,1915 
June  30, 1015 
June  — ,1916 
June  —,1915 
June  30,1911 
Aug.  1,1995 
,1917 


July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 


31, 1915 
1, 1915 

—,1917 
1,1917 
1, 1917 


» ('oim<y  superintendent. 


Supervising  principal. 
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V.—SUPERINTENDE^TS  IN  CiTIES  AND  ToWNS  OP  4,000  PoPULATldl«r  A^D  OvER-M^Ull. 


City. 


f 

Population. 
I  census  of 
1910. 


INDIAN  A— continued . 


Kokomo 

LaFavette — 

Laporte 

Lebanon. 

Linton 

Logansport — 

Hadlson 

Marion 

HartinsviUe... 
MidiigBiiCity. 

Mishawaka 

Mount  Vernon. 

Muncie 

New  Albany... 

Newcastle 

NoblesTfUe — 

Pcni 

Portland 

Princeton 

Richmond 

RushviUe 

Seymour 

Shelby  ville.... 
South  Bend... 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute... 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vinoennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington... 

Whiting 

Wlnehester.... 


IOWA. 


Albia.. 


Atlaatic 

Booaa 

Burlington  — 
CedtfFalls.... 
Cedar  Rapids.. 
CentervUIe.,... 
Charles  City... 

Cherokee 

Clinton 

Council  Blufts. 

Creston 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Falrfidd 


FortDodee... 
Fort  Madison.. 
Glenwood..... 

Grinnell 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

LeMars 

Marion 

Marshalltown . 
Mason  City..., 

Muscatine 

Newton 

Oelwein 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa , 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Shenandoah . . 

Sioux  City 

Washington . . 
Waterloo: 

East  Side. 

West  Sido . 
Webster  City. 


17,010 

20,081 

10,525 

5,474 

5,god 

19,060 
6,934 

19,359 
4,529 

19,027 

11,886 
5,563 

24,005 

20,629 
9,446 
5,073 

10,910 
5,130 
6,448 

22,324 
4,925 
6,305 
9,500 

53,684 
4,115 

58,157 
4,075 
6,987 

14,895 
8,687 
4,430 
7,854 
6,587 
4,266 


4,969 

4,223 

4,560 

10,347 

24,324 

5,012 

32,811 

6,936 

5,892 

4,884 

25,577 

29,292 

6,924 

43,028 

86,368 

38,494 

4,970 

15,543 

8,900 

4.052 

5,036 

10,091 

14,008 

4,157 

4,400 

13,374 

11,230 

16,178 

4,616 

6,028 

9,4U6 

22,012 

4,630 

4,830 

4,976 

47.828 

4.380 


Superintendent. 


Terra  of       Date  of 
'office  in'       original 
year^.    appointment. 


Clarence  V.  Haworlh. 

Robwt  F.  Hight 

Arthur  Deamer 

Henry  O.  Brown 

Joseph  H.  Haseman. . 
Albert  H.  Douglas — 

Donald  Du  Shahe 

Alberts.  Highley.... 

J.  E.  Rot>inson 

Louis  W.  Keeler 

John  F.  Nuner 

Edgar  J.  Llewelyn  — 

Benj.  F.  Moore 

Harry  A.  Buerk 

Elmer  W.  Lawrence. . 

Emmet  C.  Stopher 

HalL.HaU 

Grant  E.  Derbyshire. 

James  W.Stott 

Joe  T.  Giles 

Joseph  H.  8choll.....v 

Thomas  .\.Mott 

Jacob  W.  Holton 

Leslie  J.  Montgomery . 

CarlN.  Vance 

Charles  J.  Waits 

Charles  F.  Patterson . . 

Eugene  Skinklc 

Robert  I .  Hamilton . . 

OrviUe  C.Pratt 

H.  8.  Kaufman 

E.  D.  Merriman 

W.  W.  HoUiday 

Oscar  R.  Baker 


George  W.  WiUett. . 
Frank  W.  Hicks.... 
William  F.Cramer.. 
Ernest  C.  MerediUi.. 
Whittler  L.  Hanson. 

Bruce  Francis 

J.  J.  McCounell 

Herbert  O.  Field.... 

Frank  T.  Vasey 

F.  E.TeUier 

O.  P.  Bostwick 

John  H.  Beveridge. . 

Adam  Pickett 

Frank  L.  Smart 

Z.  C.  Thornburg 

James  U.  Harris 

Cap  E.Miller 

Lewis  H.Minkol.... 

F.A.Welch 

Henry  P.  Nielsen . . . 

Eugene  Ucnely 

L.  F.  Meade 

WiUiam  Aldrich . . . . 

S.  T.  Neveln 

Ora  M.  Carson 

Aaron  Palmer 

F.  E.  Palmer 

Ira  H.  Mclntire 

Harry  P.  Smith 

Silas  W.  Johnson 

Otis  P.  Flower 

H.  E.  Blackmar 

F.  L.  Mahannah 

J.  R.  Inman 

A.  II.  Speer 

Melvin  G.  Clark 

C.  D,  Loose 


Oft  fioi  /Cha.'?.  W.  Klino.. 

^*'''"'*  ,\Anson  T.  Huklll 

5,208  '  D.M.  Kelly 


Expiratton 

of  present 

term. 


Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Apr. 

Aug. 

1  !  Aug. 

2  Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 

1  Sept. 

2  July 
1  ;  May 

Sept. 


Aug. 
July 
Dec. 
June 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

June 


June 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

July 


1 
I 

30 
1 

1 

15 
15 
13 
12 

1 

10 

1 
15 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Mar. 

July 
1  .  Aug. 
1  '  June 
1  i  July 
1  j  July 
1  May 
1  I  Sept. 

Apr. 

June 

Nov. 

July 


1 

30 

1 

1 


lo 


't 


,1913 
,1904 
.1909 
,1905 
,1905 
,1801 
,1911 
,1913 
,1901 
,1904 
,1903 
,1911 
,1908 
.1908 
,1910 
,1909 
.1912 
,1906 
.1911 
,1913 
.1904 
,1913 
,1912 
,1912 
.1913 
,1910 
.1906 
,1912 
,1904 
,1911 
,1906 
,1913 
,1911 
,1895 


1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1901 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1889 
1908 
1907 
1907 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1911 
1914 
1912 
1905 


1  t  July 
1  i  May 
1  I  Sept. 
3     Jan. 
May 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
June 
Apr. 
July 


12 
1 


1  I  July  — 


S««pt.    1 


Ju^'  1,1915 
AuV  *,»15 
Aug.  =l,t9l6 
July  t,i9i5 
Jtme  — ;19I5 
Aug.  \,mi 
Dor  ^  ; 
Aug.  -,  1916 
Aug.  l,Wi5 
Sept.  >T,1916 
July  31,1915 
June  30, 1916 
Aug.  1,1915 
June  1,1916 
Jime  —.1917 
July  31,1915 
June  30,1917 
July  31.1915 
June  30,1015 
July  31,1915 
Aug.  1, 1915 
Aug.  1, 1917 
Aug.  —,1916 
Aug.  15,1916 
Aug.  31,1915 
Aug.     1,1915 

—,1917 

Sept.  1,1916 
June  30,1915 
June  10.1917 
Sept.  — ,  1914 
July  31,1915 
June  9Q,>9J5 
Aug.     1^1915 


May 

June 

June 

Jime 

Aug. 

June 

July 

Jime 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

June 

July 

July 


— ,  1915 
30, 1915 

1,1915 
30, 1915 

1.1915 
— , 1915 
31,1915 
30, 1915 

1.1915 
— . 1915 

1,1915 

1.1915 
30, 1915 
30, 1915 

1.1915 

1,1910 


1904 
1914 
1912 
1907 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1913 
1911 
1913 

1911 
1899 


—.1915 

June  30.1915 

June  -.1915 

July  1.1915 

June  30.1915 
June  — ,  1915 


July 
June 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
June 
June 
July 
July 
Juno 


1,1916 
5, 1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1,1915 
1.1915 
-.1914 


S<'pt.    1.1914 
Juno  — ,1915 


65353°— 15- 
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Popubtian, 


Clly. 


rton. 

oHuEiJi 

»ppolnlm»nl. 

1 

2 

s      -.1886 

■S  I:!!1J 
MM 

1  1  Aug.  12.1911 

a     Aug.     1.1912 

111 

SS:^?:^S3S?"' 

1 

JiinP  -.1913  j 

fevifc 

1 

11 

l=;i 

JulT     H.  1913 

\ 

sffi.ii.rls---:;;:;; 

ThdmM  A.  (JPiid^icto 

Plliirr  W.  Brfdura 

1 

.\d»mM,HMHlon' 

June  J8.1914 

» 

Mhv  25!  1810 

July     S.19I3 

; 

i'si 

v.  ^.aytd... ::::::.  _:::::: 

Auk.  -.wis 


Juw  30.1917 


CITY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


19 


V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  op  4,000  Population  and  Over — Con. 


<Jity. 


liL^INE. 


Auburn 

Aufn^ista 

Buigor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddelbrd 

Brewer 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Eastport 

Fairfield 

Gardiner 

Houlton 

Lewiston 

Old  Town 

Portland 

Presquelslc — 

Rockland 

Romiord 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan 

South  Portland. 

Waterviile 

Westbrook 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Cambridge...... 

Cumberland  — 

Frederick 

FroRtburg 

HagBTstown 

Havie  de  Grace. 
Salisbury 


liASSACHTStrr;'. 


Abiogton 

Adams 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

AthoT 

Attleboro 

Barnstable... 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Blackstonc . . . 

Boston 

Braintree 

Bridce  water.. 

Brockton 

Brookline..... 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chelmsford . . . 

Che!sea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Danvezs 

Dartmouth... 

Dedham 

Dudley 

Easthampton. 

Easton 

Everett 

Fairhaven — 
Fall  River.... 

FitchbuTg 

Framingnam. 
Franklin 


Population,! 
ooaaasot  > 
1910. 


Supwintendent. 


15,064 

13,211 

24,803 
9,396 
4,618 

17,079 
6,667 
6,621 
6,116 
4,961 
4.435 
5,311 
5,845 

26,247 
6,317 

58,571 
5,179 
8,174 
6,777 
0,583 
9,049 
5,341 
7.471 

11,458 
8,281 


8,009 
558.485 

6,407 
21.839 
10.411 

6.028 
16,507 

4,212 

6,690 


5. 455 

13.026 

9.894 

6,112 

7.301 

11,187 

8.536 

10.215 

4,676 

5.542 

18,650 

5.648 

670.585 

8.066 

7,688 

56,878 

27,792 

104,839 

4,797 

6,010 

32,452 

25,401 

13,075 

6.421 

9,407 

4.378 

9,284 

4.267 

8.524 

5,139 

33,484 

6,122 

119,296 

37.826 

12,948 

5.041 


Henry  H.  Randall 

H.  H.Stuart 

Daniel  L.  Wormwood. . 

Clarence  K.  Flood 

Wm.  B.  Woodbury 

Harold  W.  Files 

Fred  W.  BorrilL 

John  A.  Cone 

James  M.  Pike 

William  H.  Sturtevant. 

WillO.  Hcrsey 

Herbert  J.  Chase 

LinvIUeW.  Bobbins... 

D.J.Callahan 

William  D.  Fuller 

De  Forest  H.  Perkins . . 
WOlard  O.  Chase... . . . . 

GUes  A.  Stuart 

W.  H.  8.  EUingwood... 

Theodoie  T.  Young 

Isaac  A.  Smith 

Loen  W.  Gerrish 

Simon  M.  Hamlin 

Charles  N.  Perkins 

Prescott  Keyes 


Samuel  Gamer 

Francis  A.  Soper 

James  B.  Noble » 

JohnE.  Edwards 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer 

Olln  R.Rice* 

W.  M.  Huvett 

James  H.  uweas* 

William  J.  Holk>way ». 


John  E.  De  Meyer. 


Francis  A.  Baghall. . . 

Charles  E.  Fish 

Audubon  L.  Hardy . . 

J.  Francis  Allison 

JohnF.  Scullv 

WInfieldS.  Ward.... 

Lewis  A.  Fales 

George  H.  Galger 

GeorTO  P.  Armstrong. 

Seth  H.  Chace 

Albert  O.  Eldridgc... 

Franklin  B.  Dyer 

Ralph  L.  Wiggin 

John  E.  De  Meyer 

George  L.  Farley 

George  T.  Aldrieh 

M.  E.  Fitzgerald 

JohnC.  Davis 

Benjamin  E.  Bfaitin . 

Frank  E.  Parlin 

John  C.  Gray 

Frederick  E.  Clerk . . . 

WellsA.  HaU 

Henry  C.  Sanborn 

Albert  8.  Cole 

Roderk-k  W.  Hine... 
Ernest  W.  Robinson. 
William  D.Miller.... 

C.R.Stacy 

Fairfield  VtTiitney.... 

Charles  F.  Prior 

Hector  L.  Bclisle 

James  Chalmers 

Ernest  W.  Fellows. . . 
L.  L.  Cummlngs 


Term  of 

office  in 

years. 


(') 


1 
2 
2 


0) 


3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0) 


0) 


(0 


3 

1 

3 
6 

3 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 
3 
1 


Dote  of 

original 

appointment. 


—.1907 


Aug.  28 
June  5 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  15 
June  18 
Apr.  15 
Aug.  20 
July  — 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  27 
Oct  4 
July  16 
Aug.  1 
Aug. 
Sept  — 
M^y  1 
Sept.  — 
Apr. 
Aug.  1 
Apr.  — 
Sept.  11 
July  18 


,1912 
,1913 
,1912 
,1911 
,1915 
,1909 
,1909 
,  1913 
,1908 
,1912 
,1913 
.1909 
,1914 
,1911 
,1911 
,1909 
,1910 
,1900 
,1911 
,1911 
,1913 
,1912 
,1908 


Sept.    1,1908 
Sept.  —  1911 

—,1912 

Aug.     1, 1912 
May   -,1914 


Aug.  15,1911 
Sept.  1,1909 
Aug.     1, 1908 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Aug. 


1, 
1, 
1 

1 

15 


Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Juno 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 


June  — 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 


1909 
1891 
1906 
1896 
1915 
1905 
1897 
1905 


1897 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1900 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1913 
1901 
1913 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1893 
1903 
1806 
1913 
1910 


Aug.  15,1913 
Aug.  1.1914 
May   —.1913 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


July  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
Apr.  7 
Aug.  20 
Apr.  — 
Apr.  31 
JiUy  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Dec  — 
July  1 
Apr.  1 
May  1 
Sept.  — 
Apr.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
July  1 
July     1 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1015 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1015 


Aug.  1,1910 

July  31,1915 
July  31.1916 
Aug.     1,1916 

July  81.1910 

July  31,1916 


Aug.  — 
July  - 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 
Apr.  30 
June  30, 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  15 

June  30, 

Sept.      — ; 

June  — 
Sept.    1 

July  31 
Aug.  31 


Sept.  1 
Apr.  1 
July  31 
Sept.  1 
July  1 
June  30 

July     1 

Sept.  — 

July 

July 

Jime  30 

July 

Sept. 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  1 
Miiv   — 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1916 
1918 

1915 
1915 

1918 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1917 
1915 


1  Indeflnilo  tenure. 


» Supervising  principal. 


'  County  superintendent. 
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City. 


MASSACHUSETTS  — COn. 

Gardner 

Oloucester 

Grafton 

Great  Harrington 

Greenfield.. 

Hayerhill. 

Hingham 

Holyoke 

Hudson 

Ipswich 

I^wrence 

Lee 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Lowell. 

Ludlow 

lATin 

Maiden 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Maynard 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Middleboro 

Mfiford :.... 

Mlllbiiry 

Mflton 

Monson 

Montague 

Natiek 

Needham. 

New  Bedford 

Kewburyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

North  Andover 

North  .\ttleboro 

Northbridge 

Norwood 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody 

Pittsfleid 

Plymouth 

Provlncetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading ' 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Salem 

iSaugus 

Somerville 

Southridge 

South  Hadley 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Stonenam 

Stoughton 

Swampscott 

Taunton 

Uxbridge 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 

Ware 

Wareham 

Warren 

Watertown 

Webster 

Wellesley 


Population  J 
census  of  i 
1010. 


Supointendent. 


14 

,009 

24 

,398 

5 

,705 

5 

,926 

10 

,427 

44 

115 

4 

966 

57 

730 

6 

743 

5 

777 

85 

892 

4, 

106 

17 

580 

4, 

918 

100 

294 

4 

948 

89 

336 

44 

404 

5 

183 

* 

,338 

14 

579 

0 

390 

23 

,150 

15 

,715 

11 

,448 

8 

,214 

13 

,055 

4 

,740 

,924 

4 

.758 

C 

,806 

9 

,866 

5 

,026 

90 

,652 

14 

,949 

39 

,806 

22 

,019 

19 

,431 

0 

,529 

9 

,o()2 

8 

,S07 

8 

,014 

5 

,282 

8 

,610 

15 

,721 

32 

,121 

12 

.141 

4 

,368 

32 

,642 

4 

,301 

5 

,818 

18 

,219 

6 

,928 

4 

,211 

43 

,697 

8 

,047 

77 

236 

12 

,592 

4 

894 

0 

,740 

HS 

926 

7 

090 

0 

316 

0 

204 

34 

259 

4 

671 

11 

404 

4 

892 

27, 

834 

». 

774 

4, 

102 

4, 

188 

12, 

875 

11 

509 

5 

,413 

Tenner 

office  in 

years. 


Fordyoe  T.  Reynolds 

Freeman  Putney 

Thomas  H.  De  Goudres 

J.  Leslie  Piwdom 

Winthrop  P.  Abbott 

Clarenoe  H.  Dempsey 

Ndson  G.  Howard 

Francis  MoSherry 

Cassius  8.  Ljrman 

Frederick  B.  KniKht 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Walter  K.  Putney 

W.H.Perry 

Arthur  H.  Carver 

Hugh  J.  Molley 

Wdter  E.  Gushee 

Frank  J.  Peaslee 

Fams worth  G.  Marshall 

Edward  P.  Fitts 

Burr  J.  Meniam 

Rmest  P.  Carr 

Francis  S.  Brick 

Fred  H.  Nickerson 

John  Anthony 

Edwin  L.  Haynes 

Charles  II.  Bales 

Almorin  O.  Caswell 

Chauncy  C.  Ferguson 

Frank  M.  Marsh 

Frederick  A.  Wheeler 

F.  8.  Briek 

Edgar  L.  WUlard 

Austin  H.  Keyes 

Allen  P.  Keith 

J.  D.  Brooks 

Ulysses  O.  Wheeler 

Isaac  F.Hall 

Fayette  K.  C^ngdon 

Dana  P.  Dame 

Robert  J.  Fuller 

Samuel  K.  Melcher 

AustmH.  Fittz 

Wesley  E.Nims 

Clifton  II.  Ilobson 

Albert  Robinson 

Clair  G.  Persons 

Charles  A.  Harris 

Frank  K.  Graves 

Albert  L.  Barbour 

Samuel  F.  Blodgett 

Adelbert  L.  SafTord 

George  M.  Bemis 

T.  McKav  Haines 

Williams'.  Eldredge 

William  W.  Andrew 

William  F.Sims 

Charles  8.  Clark 

Fred  E.  Corbta 

Frederick  E.  Whittmore. . . . 

Elwinl.  Bartlett 

James  II.  Van  Sickle 

Arthur  B.  Webber 

Edward  P.  Fitts 

Wiliiard  M.  Whitman 

Henry  W.  Hamib 

Charles  M.  Pennell 

WUlard  B.  Atwell 

Frederic  W .  Kingman 

William  D.  Parkinson 

George  W.  Cox 

Herman  N.  Knox 

Albert  J.  Chidester 

Wilfred  H.  Price 

Ernest  W.  Robinson 

S.  Monroe  Graves 

» Indefinite  tenure. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 


(0 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 


(«) 


1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
3 


(») 


(•) 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 


0) 

0) 


1 

3 
3 


Dat«of 

original 

appointmoit. 


Sept. 

Apr. 

July 

May 

May 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Jiily 

July 

May 


—  1913 

22, 1912 
1,1914 

—.1912 
1, 1913 

—,1808 
2.1912 

—,1906 

— !l904 


Feb. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 


1913 
1912 
1903 
1901 
1913 
1891 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1901 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1902 


July 
June 


1,1911 

-,1908 


June  18,1914 
Sept.  1,1805 
Aug.  1,1905 
Sept.  18,1911 
July  —,1907 
Apr.  —.1888 
Aug.     1, 1909 


July 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Ju 
Ju 
Ju 


Sept. 
Feb. 
July 
July 
June 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
May 

July 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
July 
Aug. 

Nov. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
July 


1,1911 

—,1903 

1,1910 

1,1913 

1,1912 

1,1909 

19, 1913 

1,1913 

—,1914 

22,1913 

1,1905 

— , 1912 

—,1910 

1,1908 

—,1902 

-.1904 

1,1914 

— , 1911 

— , 1910 

-,1891 

8,1914 

—,1905 

12,1911 

—,1911 

9,19a'5 

—,1898 

—,1902 

—,1910 

15,1912 

1,1908 

1,1903 

7,1914 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


June 
June 
Jane 
July 
July 
July 
Mar. 
Julv 
July 
July 
Dec. 


-.  1915 
30.1915 
30.1915 

1,1915 
— . 1917 

1.1915 
-,1915 
31,1915 

1,1915 

1,1915 
31.1919 


June  —.1915 
June  30.1915 


Mar. 

June 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Bept. 

July 

Mar. 

June 


1.1915 

— ,  1915 

30.1915 

1.1915 

30.1915 

—,1915 

—.1915 

30. 1915 

1.1915 

1,1915 

1.1915 

—  1915 

30,1915 


July  I, 1915 
June  3^1915 

Aug.  31,1915 
Sept.  1,1915 
Aug.  f ,  1914 
Sept.  m  !»4 
Sept.  M913 
June  3^^,1915 


July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

May 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

July 
June 
Sept. 


1,1915 

1,1915 

30, 1915 

15,1915 

1,1915 

1, 1915 

1,1916 

1,1915 

9,1915 

31,1915 

1, 1914 

— ,  1916 

1,1915 

1,1915 

—,1915 

— , 1915 

1,1915 

—,1915 

— , 1915 

—,1915 

1,1915 

—,1915 

1,1914 


June  30,1915 


Aug. 


1,1915 
,  1916 


Nov.  15,1915 
Jul^     l,19r> 


ClrV    aU'PEHINTEKXIEKXB. 

I  CiTiEa  AND  Towns  of  4,000  Population  i 
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»  Over — Con, 


Sfpt.    ] 

Si 

1913 

leoj 

1897 

a                      

w                      

L                                 

5         r:-;:i 

Juns  -,  9J1 

— ,  S98 

May     8,  912 

I.                 :::::::: 

E 

sepi,  — "1911 
AprU— ,1913 

Sepi,  -,1900 
May   lilmi 
Aiir.  W,  1914 
Aug.  -,1913 

fawi  ■■■■-■■ -■ 

Jufy"    i:i913 
-,1914 

My   l!l910 

M^.  s;i9i2 

July     l,ll«S 
July     1,1914 

« -;:1S 

Sepl.  — ,1»98 

£?  sl!li 

Sepl. -,1913 

a^at"::::::;:: 

William  A,  Oreraon 

S'fS^RS*"" 

1 
i 

-—    -,I1>I0 

June  -:i909 

Uarlon  W.  Longman 

fhTBIt'::"-':::::::: 

wmiam  B.  Arbi^iih 

3.  Jan.    ai,iMOl 
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EDUCATIONAL   DIKECTORV,    1914-15. 


v.— SUPEBINTBNDBNTS  IX  ClTIES  AND  ToWNS  OP  4,000  POPULATIOX  AND  OVEB — C'on. 


City. 


Pollution, 

censasof 

1910. 


UINNESOTV. 

Albert  Lea . . . 

Attstfzi 

BemJdji 

Brafnerd 

Chisholm 

CkM)uet 

Crookston 

Diilath 

Rveleih 

Faribault 

Fergus  Falls 

Hibbing 

Little  Falls 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

New  Ulm 

Owatonna 

Red  Wing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

South  St.  Paul... 

Stillwater 

Two  HarbOTS 

Virginia 

Willmar 

Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 


BUoxi 

Brookhaven. , 

Clarksdalo 

Columbus 

Corinth.. 

Greenville 

Greenwood . . . 

Gulfport 

Hattiesburg.. 

Jackson 

Laurel 

McComb 

Meridian 

Natchez 

Vicksburg 

Water  Valley. 
West  Pohit... 
YaiooCItj... 


MISSOXXBI. 


Aurora. 

BoonviUe 

Brookfleld 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Cartwville 

Carthage 

ChUlicothe 

Clinton 

Columbia 

DeSotc 

Flat  River 

Fulton 

Hannibal 

Independence. . 
Jefferson  City.. 

Joplin 

Kansas  Citv 

Kirks  vUle...... 

Kirkwood 

Lexington 

Louteiana 

Maple  wood 

Marshall 


Mexlcio.. 
Moberly. 
Monett. . 


Superintendent. 


G,192 
0,9A0 
5,099 
8,526 
7,6H4 
7,031 
7,559 

78,466 
7,036 
9,001 
6,887 
8,832 
6,078 

10,365 
301,408 
4,840 
5,648 
.5,658 
9,048 
7,844 

10,600 

214,744 

4,176 

4,510 

10,198 
4,990 

10,473 
4,13.5 

18,583 


8,049 

5,293 

4,079 

8,989 

5,020 

9,610 

5,836 

6,386 

11,733 

21,262 

8, 465 

6,237 

23, 2S.> 

11,791 

20,814 

4,275 

4.H64 

6,79(i 


4,148 
4, 2.52 
5. 749 
8, 475 
4,539 
9, 4S:} 
6, 2<V5 
4,992 
9,662 
4,721 
5,112 
5,228 
18,:mi 

9,  H.59 

11,8.50 

32,07:* 

248,:581 

6.347 

4,191 

5,242 

4.454 

4,976 

4,869 

4,762 

5,939 

10,923 

4,177 


C.  C.  Bakor 

Herbert  E.  Wheeler.. 

William  P.  Dyer 

W.C.Cobb 

J.  P.  Vaughan 

Peter  Olesen 

O.  H.  Sanberg 

R.  E.  Denfleld 

Burton  O.  Greening.. 

John  Munroe 

Geoi^  A .  Franklin . . 

Herbert  Blafr 

F.  W.Dobbyn 

F.  J.  Sperry 

Frank  E .  Spauld  ing . . 
Herbert  R.  Edwards. 

Henry  C.  He^ 

W.  B.  Thorn  burgh... 

O.  W.  Herr 

Herman  A .  Johnson . . 

C.  H.  Barnes 

Dietrich  Lange 

B«^ram  M.  Cosgrove. 

D.  Kdward  Hiokey . . 
William  H.  Hollands. 

Harris  E.  Flynn 

P.  P.  Colgrove 

G.  A.  Foster 

Jos.  V.  Voorhees 


Robert?.  Linfield 

B.  T.  Schumpert 

Harvev  B.  Heidelberg. 

W.  V.  Frierson,Jr 

J.  A.  Carmack 

EHE.  Bass 

Charles  E.  Saunders. . 

IraT.  Gilmer 

F.  B.  Woodley 

Edward  L.  Bailey 

Richard  H.  Watkins. . 

W.C.WUlianis 

David  C.Hnll 

Jackson  H.  O  wings . . . 

John  P.  Carr 

Clintons.  Bigham 

Charles  F.  Capps 

James  A.  Calawell . . . . 


Harry  Moore 

C.  E.Chrane 

J.  U.  White 

John  N.  Crocker 

Charles  Gastineau 

S.  H.Wood 

A.  R.  Cobum 

Arthur  I.»ee 

J.  E.  Mcpherson 

WUliam  N.  Sellman  ... 

Thos.  J.  Stewart 

J.  Tandy  Bmh 

Livhigstone  McC'arinev 
William  L.C.  Pahner.'. 

Samuel  A.  Baker 

James  A.  Koontz 

Ira  I.  Cammack 

Charles  Banks 

Nelson  Kerr 

B.  M.  Little 

R.  R.  Rowley 

William  Robertson 

I^athrop  J.  Hall 

W.  M.  Wostbrook 

Herbert  Pryor 

E.  M.  Sippfe 

Monte  J.  Hale 


Tennof 

offio6ln 

years. 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


3 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
I 


1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
I 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


3 
3 


(') 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


.\pr. 
Aug. 


May 
Aug. 
Mar. 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 


28 
1 

1 

22 
1 


Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
June 
Mar. 
June 
July 
Jime 


July 
July 
Mar. 


1 
4 

3 

I 

1 

16 
30 


1911 
1913 
1910 
1909 
1907 
1909 
1914 
1885 
1904 
1912 
1913 
1909 


1909 
1914 
1909 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1911 
1906 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 


May  —,1911 


May  5 

Mar.  — 


May 
June 
June 
June 
Juno 
June 
Aug. 
May 

May 

June 
Mar. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

20 

16 


1905 
1912 


1884 
1914 
1913 
1901 
1900 
1907 
1914 
1913 
1907 
1906 
1913 
1907 
1913 


July 

Aug. 

June 

.\pr. 

June 

June 

June 

Aug. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

July 

May 

May 

July 

May 

Sept. 

July 

Feb. 


1,1913 
-.1899 
30.1913 
1914 
1014 
1908 
1902 
1912 
1911 
1914 
1912 
1909 
1901 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1912 


30 
1 
1 

26 

1 

28 


July  1 

July  — 

May  — 

July  1 

May  — 


1908 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1912 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


1915 

1915 

1914 

,1916 

1915 

1915 

1916 

1917 

J9I6 

,1915 

1915 

,1915 

,1917 

1915 

,1916 

1915 


May  2S.1915 

Sept.  1,1916 
June  —,1915 

May  T-,I915 
June., ,1^1915 
June  r^,1915 
Sept.  ,1,1916 
July  T.1915 
May  30,1915 
Aug.  1,1915 
July  —,1915 
Sept. —,1915 
May  25,1915 
Juno  —,1915 
June    1,1917 


June 

July 

June 

June 

July 

June 

June 

Aug. 

June 

June 

May 

June 

Sept. 

June 

July 

May 

Sept. 

July 

May 


30 

30! 
30 
31 
30 
1 
1 
30 
30 

ao 

30 

1 

30 


1 
31 


June  30 
Aug.  1 
June    1 

July  1 
June    1 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

ms 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


» Indefinite  tenure. 


CITV   SUPERINTEMDENTS. 
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V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  Over — Cou. 


City. 


Poptilatlo.i. 

census  of 

1910. 


MI5SOT7BI  "Continued. 


Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 

8t.  Charles 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  lA}\ik 

Sedalia 

Springfteld 

iTenton 

Warrensburg. . . 

Webb  City 

Webster  OroveL? , 
Wellston 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda. . 
BIUiuRs.... 
Boseman.. 

Butte 

Great  Falls. 

Helena 

Kalispell . . . 
LiviiijESton. 
MfleeCity.. 

Missoula 

Red  Lodge. 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrk^ 

Columbus 

Fairbury 

Fremont 

Grand  Island . . 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City. 

Norfolk 

North  Platte. . 

Omaha 

Plaiismouth... 
South  Omaha. 
York 


NEVADA. 


Goldfield 
Reno 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin 

Claremont 

Concord: 

Union  district.... 

Penacook  distrk^t . 

Deny 

Dover 

Exeler 

Franklin 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 

Somersworth 


NEW  JERSEV. 


Asbury  Park. 
Atlantic  City 

Bavonne 

Bloomfleld . . 
Boonton 


7,170 
6,010 
9,437 

77, 4(n 
687,029 

17,822 

35.201 
5,056 
4,689 

11,817 
7,080 
7,312 


10, 134 

10,031 

5,107 

39,1«5 

13,948 

12,515 

5,549 

5,359 

4,097 

12,860 

4,860 


9,356 
5,014 
5,294 
8,718 

10,326 
9,338 
6,202 

43,973 
5,488 
6,025 
4,793 
124,096 
4,287 

26,259 
6,235 


4,8.18 
10,867 


11,780 
7,529 

}        21,497 

5,123 

13,247 

4,897 

6,132 

10,068 

10.183 

5, 718 

4,069 

70,063 

26,005 

11,269 

8,868 

6,704 


10,150 
46,150 
55,515 
15,070 
4,930 


Superintendent. 


Term  of  I       Date  of 
office  ini       original 
i  years,    appointment. 


Frederick  H.  Barbee. 

\V.  D.  Grove 

Joseph  Herring.^ 

John  A.  Whiteford... 

BenBlewett 

John  P.  Gass 

William  W.  Thomas. 

Allen  C.  Gwinn 

Edward  Beatty 

Charles  A.  Greene. . . . 

Hugh  M.  GUmore 

Kmest  F.  Bush 


WUliam  K.  Dwyer 

Ward  H.  Nye 

Risdon  J.  Cunningham. 

George  F.  Downer 

Sam.  D.  Lareent 

John  Dietrich 

WUliam  D.Swetland.. 

B.  A.  Winans 

J.  A.  Burger 

J.  IJlvsses  Williams 

Alfred  C.  Carlson 


E.J.  Bodwell 

R.  M.Campbell 

A.  L.  Caviness 

Archibald  H.  Waterhouse. . 

Robert  J.  Barr 

C.  M.  Barr 

Ray  E.  Cochran 

Earl  M.CUve 

Geo.  E.  Biartin 

Merton  E.  Crotier 

WUsonTout 

EUisU.  Graff 

WUey  G.Brooks 

N.  M.  Graham 

Walter  W.  Stoner 


Joseph  E.  Bentel 

Benson  1>.  Billhighursl 


Harrj*  L.  Moore. . 
Wm.  H.  Siayton, 


f  Louis  J.  Rundlett 

\George  W.  Sumner. . . 

Charfe  W.Cutts 

Ernest  W.  Butterfleld. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 


1 
2 
1 
3 

3 
3 


1 
4 


0) 


1 

1 


^ 


miam  L.  CoKins. 

George  A.  Keith 

Jos.  H.  BlaisdeU.... 
Thomas  A.  Roberts. 
David  F.  Carpenter. 
Charles  W.  BWkford. 
James  H.  Fassett . . . 

James  N.  Pringle 

E.A.  Pugsley 

Louis  D.  Rkford 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


—,1912 
—,1914 
—,1898 
—,1904 
—,1908 
8,1908 
—,1913 
15, 1914 
—,1909 
12,1912 
—,1914 
—,1904 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Jan. 


1,1905 
—,1908 
—  1904 


June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
May 
Aug. 
Sept. 


—,1892 
1,1910 

—  1906 

-  19U 
—,1909 

1,1906 
—,1909 


Aug.  —,1908 

—,1910 

Sept.  — ,  1900 
Apr.  —,1908 
Aug.  — ,1882 
June  —,1911 

—,1912 


June  1,1908 
July  —1911 

—,1908 

June  —,1911 
Dec.  26,1912 
Feb.  — ,  1907 
Jan.    10,1903 


Feb.  15,1914 
July     1,1908 


Nov.  —,1913 
July     1,1913 

July  —1885 

July  —,1908 

—,1912 

July  1,1911 


July 


—  1913 
—,1905 
—.1897 
—,1904 
15,1900 

1,1900 
—,1893 
—,1912 

1,1910 
15,1911 


Zenos  E.  Scott... 
Charles  B.  Boyer. 
John  W.Carr..-. 

George  Morris 

MiloP.  Reagle^.. 


3 
3 
6 

1 


Oct.  —,1893 
Jan.  -,1909 
Dec.  —,1901 
Sept.  —,1903 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


30,1915 

1,1915 
17,1915 

l,191(i 
—,1910 

8,1915 
30,1915 
30, 1915 
30, 191.". 

5,1915 
—,1915 
— , 1915 


July  31,1917 
Sept.  — ,  1910 
June  10,1917 

Sept.  1.1917 
July  31,1917 
July  —1915 
May  31,1917 
Aug.  1,1915 
Aug.  1,1915 
Feb.     1,1917 


Aug.  —,1915 
June  — ,  1918 
June  15,1915 
July  i,1917 
July     1,1915 

,1917 

June  —,1915 

June  1,1915 
July  —,1916 
Sept.  1,1915 
Aug.  1,1917 
July  1.1915 
July  1,1916 
June  30,1914 


Sept. 
July 


1,1915 
1,1917 


June  —,1915 
June  30,1915 

July     1,1915 

Sept.  —,191a 
Feb.  10,1915 


July 

June 

July 

Sept. 

July 

June 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 


15,1915 

30, 1915 

— , 1915 

1,1915 

15,1915 

30,1916 

—,1915 

1,1915 

1,1915 

1,1915 


July  1,1916 
Aug.  31.1916 
Jime  —,1919 
Jime  —,1915 


1  Indefinite  tenure. 


<  No  superintendent. 
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v. — Si;PEIlI!4TBNDi 


EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTOKY,    1014-15. 
fTa  IN  t'lriKs  AND  Towns  ok  4,000  Popvi^tion  a 


City. 

Populflllon 

,^»^.. 

"yem. 

Date  or 
orlgbul 

Eiplntlon 

"ST- 

w«.«.v^..d. 

Si 

II 
'1;S 

u:m 

'.■:S 

ll'.Kl 

If 

sS 

7,:i9S 

wl» 

MM 

sloso 

7,007 

"i 

ri 

(') 

ju^'  i;J9o» 

Sept.  -'.  1907 
Jufy     1,1914 
Sept.    1.1911 

July     2,1907 
July     1  I9W 
Sept.    i:i907 

U^-   -,  91 1 
Sept.  -,  907 

s»pi.  — ,  mr 
JS.Ttffi 

— ,  875 

Mar.  — ,  W3 

il?!IS 

M«y   -,'l»l3 

;;;! 

July     1.1921 

j^G^-mISIs 

July  ■-.  1917 

r.  ErunstDarliant' 

jUly  -.'  1917 

Ahrahnm  J.  Daareai 

Sept. -,1S15 

July     1.  }91| 

July     1,1917 

J^^'^^St^"" 

July     1,1915 

'''3 

MIlMmF^H^ted 

iTy  -'ml 

Nov.  Ij[l911 

JulJ  .ilisia 

(') 

sjpt.  -,  iwe 

Doc.   — .1»S 

(') 

»li 

sanlville 

MahelT,  Vanileihllt" 

Mey  30.1915 
July     1.1915 

1 

Jllly      I.IBU 

(;) 

ill  iiS 
ss.sffi 

on.  -|i90!i 

July     1,1910 

Walter  B.IMvls 

M.J.  Petchfl' 

WUIlun  A.  ArkermitLi ' 

S-^'fS;::.;;;.;:::::: 

June  30  1915 

(n' 

-,1902 

Miiy  -,1913 

Nslhun  C.  Billings 

3 

Dee.    6.11111 

July     I.UIS 
AiiR.  31.1018 

itiurrqiie 

11,030 

0,172 
5,071 

s:0I8 

JohnMU™ 

, 

Sfpl.    1,1911 

.1     Juiy     I,i9i3 
1     Aug.    1,1011 

('.      |S*pt. -1912 

July     1.1017 

Aug.    1,1915 

urn 

34, 6«S  1  iieory  D.  liervey I'l —,1910 

CITV   SrPERIXTENDrNTS, 
i  CrrtEs  A\D  Towns  op  4,000  Popdlation  a 


V  VOBE-MDtiniKd. 

4^715 

7,ai7 

u^JF^"  "-■"■■■■ 

}      13,730     { 

SS" 

10.  tm .  J 

12.41A 
1S;343 

ns  Falls 

,^'ssr:":''"^": 

!'!Si 

!:Sj 

'i'Si' 

io;«7 

as 
<>* 

*.)80 

IS, 3 13 

''11 

7;422 

iS 

MBl 

■ 
■     i5,ais 

),S07 

'¥£ 

2lS,l\l 

hxSSSSlSi:: : 

SffiSlS:;::;;: 

( 

th'Sfe-;.::;::;;:;- 
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EDUCATIONAL   DIRECT  OR  Y,  .  1914-15. 


V. — SUPPRINTEXDENTS  IN  CiTIES  AND  ToWNS  OF  4,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER — Con. 


City. 


Population, 
i  census  of  ' 
I      lUlO. 


NEW  YOEK— c*ontinue(i. 


Salamanca 

SaranocLake..'.. 
JSaratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady 

Senecai  Falls..... 

Bolvay 

Syracuse ',... 

Tarry  town 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Uttca 

Walden 

Watertown 

WatervUet...::. 

WaverW 

Wellsvflle 

Whitehall 

White  Plains.... 
Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 


Burlington 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Ellxabeth  City. 
Fayette  vllle.... 

Gastonia 

Qoklsboro 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Henderson 

High  Point 

KinstoD 

Lexington 

Monroe 

Newbem 

Raleigh 

ReidsvUle 

Rocky  Mount.. 

Salisbury 

StAtesville 

Tarboro 

Washington 

Wilmhigton... 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Devils  Lake. 

Fargo 

Grand  Fcn-ks. 
Jamestown . . 

Mhiot 

Valley  City. . 


OHIO. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Barberton 

Bamesville 

Bellaire 

Bellefontaine.. 

Belle\'ue 

Bowling  Green 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

Canal  Dover. . . 

Canton 

ChUlIcothe 


5,792 

4,983 

12,693 

72,826 

6,588 

5,139 

137,249 

5,600 

8,290 

76,813 

74,419 

4,004 

26,730 

15,074 

4,855 

4,382 

4,917 

15,949 

79,803 


18,762 
4,808 

34,014 
8,715 

18,241 
8,412 
7,045 
5,759 
6,107 

15,895 
4,101 
4,503 
9,525 
6,995 
4,163 
4,082 
9,961 

19,218 
4,828 
8,051 
7,153 
4,599 
4,129 
6,211 

25,748 
6,717 

17,16^ 


5,443 
5,157 
14,331 
12,478 
4,358 
6,188 
4,606 


69,067 

15,083 
6,795 

18,266 
5,463 
9,410 
4,233 

12,946 
8,238 
5,209 
5,222 
8,122 

11,327 
6,621 

50,217 

14,508 

1  Indefinite  tenure. 


S  ux>erint6ndent. 


Howard  V.Lltiell.... 

C.  L.  Mosher. 

A.  R.  Brubacher 

FredericlrJ.  Medden. 

Philip  W.  L.  Cox 

Percy  M.  Hughes 

Leslie  V.  Case 

Frank  K.  Sutley 

ArvieEldred 

WUbuirB.Sprague... 
Ezra  W.Benedict'.. 

Frank  S.  Tisdale 

Hu^H.  I^msing 

P.  C.  Meserx'e 

Howard  G.  Burdge. . 
Willard  W.  Andrews. 
John  W.  Lumbutl... 
Charles  E.  Gorton 


Harry  Howell 

Albert  H.Khig 

H.  P.Harding 

Alberts.  Webb 

Edwin  D.  Pusey 

Samuel  H.  Spragins. . 

W.  S.  Snipes 

JoeS.  Wray 

J.  Walter  Hufflngton. 

J.  L.  Mann 

Hoy  Taylor 

J.  T.  Alderman 

ThOTnwcll  Hasmes. . . 

B.P.Caldwell. 

Oscar  V.  Woosley 

WiUiam  E.Moore.... 
Harvey  B.  Craven . . . 

Frank  M.  Harper 

Thomas  W^.  Andrews. 

R.M.Wilson 

Arch  T.  Allen 

D.  Matt  Thompson . . , 

H.  B.  Smith 

CM.  Campbell,  jr... 

J.J.  Blair 

Charles  L.  Coon 

Rowland  H.  Latham. 


Charles  C.  Root .... 
YouellG.  BamelL. 
William  E.  Hoover. 
J.  Nelson  Kelly.... 

E.  R.  Edwards 

S.Henry  Wolf 

G.  W.  Hanna 


H.  V.  HotchkLss 

Benjamine  F.  Stanton 
John  A.  McDowell.'. . . 

H.C.  Dieterich 

Beverly  O.  Skinner. . . 

Uriah  L.  Light 

Augu.stH.  Denbrock.. 

John  A.  Jackson 

Richard  J  Kiefer 

Henry  C.  Bates 

Walter  F.  Shaw 

William  N.  Beetham.. 

W.  E.  Arter 

Frank  P.  Geiger 

John  K,  Baxter 

F.J.  Prout 


Date  of 
I       original 
years,   appointment. 


Term  of 
office  in 


(') 


1 
1 

4 
1 
3 


C) 


(•) 


0) 


3 
1 


5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 


Aug.    1,1912 


June  —,1908 
Oct.  1,1908 
Mar.  16,1913 
Mar.    1,1910 

—,1905 

,1904 


Aug. 


1,19G9 

—,1909 

1,1915 

—,1907 

—,1907 

1,1907 

1,1912 

1,1912 

9,1883 


July 
July 
June  3 
July  1 
Apr.  13 
Mar.    9 


Sept.  — 
June  10 


July  1 
Aug.  1 
July  24 


May 

Apr. 

Sept. 

June 

Sept. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

May 


3 
11 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
29 


July     1 
June  — 


July  — 
Mar.  10 
Feb.  — 
July  1 
Apr.  — 
Blay  — 
Jtme  — 


1913 
1914 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1914 


1901 
1914 


1013 
1899 
1911 


1912 
1914 
1904 
1907 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1881 
1913 
1913 


May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

June 

Sept. 

June 
Sept. 


June 
July 


1 

5 

24 


16 


1 


May     3 


1907 
1910 


1910 
1911 
1906 
1894 
1912 
1900 
1895 


1900 
1913 
1906 
1913 
1907 
1913 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1907 
1913 
1902 
1S05 
1914 


Expiration 

of  present 

lerm. 


July  31,1915 


July  31,1915 
July  1,1915 
Dec.  31,1915 
Sept.  — ,  1915 
Sept. —,1917 


Aug.  1,1915 
July  20,1915 

June  —,1915 
Aug.  1,1915 
June  3,1(15 
July  31,1915 


July  1,1915 
July  1,1915 
July  1, 1915 
June  30,1915 
June  1,H15 
June  30,1915 

May  1,1915 
June  30,1915 

June  30,1915 
June  30.1915 
July  21^1915 

July  1,1915 
June  JIl9l5 
June  dp4l915 
May  ^1915 
June  3£l9l5 
July     r,19l5 

July  30,1915 
July  1,1915 
June  30,1915 


July 
June 


1,1915 
1,1915 


July  1 
July  16 
July  1 
June  — 
June  — 
Jtme  30 
June    1 


Sept. 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1913 


=  Supervising  principal.    /" 


CITY   SUPEBINTENDEXTS. 
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V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  op  4,000  Population  and  Over — Com. 


Citv. 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


omo — cont  inued. 


Cincinnati 

CIrclevUIe 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Davton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Deimison 

East  Cleveland 

East  Liverpool 

Elyria 

Findlay 

Fostorto 

Fremont 

(lalion 

Oallipolis 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Hillsboro 

Ironton 

Jackson 

Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lima 

liogem 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry 

Ma3HiIIfln 

Midmi?*burK 

MIddlctown 

Miiif^o  Junction... 

Motint  VemoD 

NelsonvUle 

Newark 

New  Philadelphia, 

Niles 

Norwalk 

Norwood 

Oberlin 

PalnesviUe 

Piqua 

Portsmouth.., 

Ravenna 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Marys 

Salem 

Sandusky.... 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Sprtojifield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Troy 

Uhrichs\illc 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Wapakoneta 

Warren 

Washington  C.  II. 

Wellston 

WeUsvOle 

Wilmfngton 

Wooner 

Xenia 

Youngstfiwn 

ZanesN'ille 


363,591 
6,744 

560,663 

181,511 
8,319 
9,608 
4,020 

116,577 

7,327 

9,070 

5,038 

4,008 

9,170 

20,387 

14,825 

14,858 

9,697 

9,939 

7,214 

5,  SCO 

4,228 

6,237 

35,279 

4,296 

13,147 

5,468 

7,185 

15,181 

13,093 

30,508 

4,850 

28,883 

20,7PS 

12,  £23 

18,232 

9.133 

13,879 

4.271 

13. 152 

4.049 

9,087 

0.082 

25.404 

8.542 

8.301 

7.858 

16.185 

4.365 

5,501 

13.388 

23.481 

5.310 

.').002 

5.732 

8.943 

19,989 

4.9a3 

6,607 

46,921 

22.391 

11.894 

108,497 

4.271 

6,122 

4.751 

7,739 

7.157 

5,349 

11.081 

7.277 

6,875 

7,769 

4,491 

6,136 

8,706 

79,006 

28,026 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 

office  in 

years. 


Randall  J.  Condon 

E.H.  Kuhn 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick 

Jacob  A*  Shawan 

Evan  D.  Williamson.... 

Charles  E.  Bryant 

Wm.  H.  Richardson 

Edwin  J.  Brown 

E.  W.  Howey 

wmiamMcK.  Vance... 

Isaiah  F.  Matteson 

W.  H.  Angd 

Wm.H.Kfa-k 

Fred  II.  Warren 

WUliam  R.  Comings. . . . 

John  F.Smith 

Rolland  W.  Solomon 

J.  E.Collins 

Isaac  C .  Guliitber 

0.  B.ClUton 

E.  W*.  Patters<ui 

Fred  C.  Kirkendall 

Darrell  Joyce 

Charles C.  Patterson.... 

Nicholas  J.  Rlter 

James  E.  Kinnism 

WOliam  A.  Walls 

Norman  E.  Hutchinson. 

Charles  P.  LjTich , 

Samuel  II .  I..ayton 

John  Davison 

L.  I.  Morse 

I).  J.  Boone 

Henry  H.  Heltcr 

J.  V.McMfllan 

Henrv  .V.  Uartman 

Guy  W.  Finch 

L.  K.York 

William  T.  Trump 

N.  D.  O.  WilfHm 

Frank  Linton 

P.  C.  Zemer 

Frank  P.  Timmons 

WUson  Hawkins 

Charles  F.  Limbach 

W.  C.  Campbell 

A.  D.  Beechy 

W.  S.  Cadman 

Howard  L.  Rawdon 

Clarence  C.  Undemv'ood . 

George  C.  Dietrich 

Frank  Appel 

Edward  O.  Trescott . . . . 

J.L.Trialer 

Charles  C.  McBroom 

John  S.  Alan 

James  T.  Begg 

WUliam  H.  Maurer 

Herbert  R.  McVay 

Carey  Boggeas 

Robert  LTErwin 

Charles  A.  Krout 

William  B.Guitteau.... 

TUden  J.  Williams 

Charles  W.  Cookson 

Luther  E.  Everett 

1.  N.  Keyser 

J.  P.Sharkey 

Frank  E.  Reynolds 

Charles  E.  Carey 

William  McClato 

Samuel  H.  Maharry 

A.  D.  Horton 

Edwin  P.  West 

George  C.  Maurer 

G.  J.  Graham 

Novetus  H.  Chaney..   .. 
WlllardC.  Bowers 


5 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 


5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


Jan.  1, 
May  — , 
June  7, 
May  ~, 
July     1, 

June  — , 
Aug.  —, 
Aug.  31, 
Sept.  — , 
June    1, 


Mar.  23, 
June    4, 


3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 


Sept.  — , 
Aug.  — , 
July  1, 
Sept.    1, 

Sept.  l', 
Jan.   — , 

Apr.  — ,' 
June  — , 
Jime  25, 
Sept.  1, 
June  — , 
July  — , 
July     1, 


June  — , 
July  1. 
3  t  July  — , 
3  ,  July  -. 
3  I  June  26, 
3  '  Julv  1, 
2  i  Sept.  —, 
Jtme  1, 
Sept.  — , 
May  — , 
June  15. 


3 
2 
5 
3 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 


Feb.  — , 
Apr.  — , 
Sept.  — , 
June  —, 
Sept.  1, 
June  — , 
May  — , 
Aug.  — , 
Apr.  — . 


Oct.  — , 
July     1, 


Aug.  — , 
Feb.  — , 

4  i  July     1. 

3  I  June  — , 

2  Aug.  — . 

3  May  — , 
3     Aug.  — . 

3  July   15, 
2     Jan.    — , 

4  July     7, 
4     Pec.     6, 


912 
913 
912 
889 
(12 
908 
908 
909 
912 
906 
912 


891 
908 
901 
909 
908 
106 
894 


E.xpiration 

of  present 

term. 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 


May  31 
Aug.  31 

Sept.  1 


,1919 
31,mo 
31,1915 
31,1916 
1916 
1914 
1917 
1916 

mn 

1918 
1919 

1917 
1917 
1915 
1917 
1915 
1917 
1915 


31 

31 

1 


906 

914 

003 

914 

913 

881 

910 

905 

910 

911 

905 

913 

914 

907 

902 

910 

911 

911 

906 

912 

908 

913 

913 

910 

912 

910 

891 

896 

908 

913 

909 

908 

906 

909 

907 

913 

913 

912 

902 

894 

907 

900 

909 

909 

906 

901 

901 

898 

909 

897 

909 

912 

909 

90( 

912 

912 

902  I  Aug. 

909  *  Aug. 


31 


31 


Aug. 
Aug. 
July 


31 
1 


July  1 


Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Jiuie 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


31 
31 
31 

I 

1 

1 

31 

31 

31 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1915 
191(1 
1917 

1916 
1919 
191S 
191«. 
1915 
1917 
1915 
191") 
191«> 
191  •.» 
191G 
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V. — SUPERINTEKIXENTS  IN  ClTIES  AND  ToWXfi  OK  4,000  POPULATION  AND  OVBR — Ton. 


City. 


PopulaUoQ, 

census  of 

1910. 


I 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Altus 

Ardmore 

Bartlesvillc 

Chlckasha 

Dnrant.' 

Kl  Reno 

Ktiid 

Guthrie 

Hugo : . . . 

Lawton 

McAIcster 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Sapulpa 

Shawnee 

Tulsa 

Vinita 

Wagoner 

ORKGON. 

Albany 

Ashland 

Astoria 

Baker  City 

Corvallis ; . . 

Kugene 

La  (Irande . 

Medford 

Oregon  City 

Pendleton.* 

Pbrlland 

RDseburg 

Rt.  John? 

Salem 

The  Dalles: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allcntown 

A  toona 

Amhridpp 

Archbald 

Ashland 

Ashley 

Avalo'n 

Avwn 

Bani^nr 

Beaver  Fulls 

Bellefonte 

Bellevue 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Blakely 

Bloom^hurg 

Braddotk 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Butler 

Carbotnlalc 

Carlisle 

Caniejjie 

Carrick 

Catasauqua 

Chamberslmrg 

Charleroi 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Coaldale , 

Coate.vville 

Columbia 

Connellsville 

Conshohoeken , 

Coraopolis 

Corry 

Crafton 


4,349 

4,821 

8,618 

0.181 

10.320 

5,330 

7.872 

13,799 

11,654 

4.582 

7,788 

12,954 

25,278 

G4,205 

4,176 

8,283 

12,474 

18, 182 

4,082 

4.018 


4.275 
5,020 
9,599 
0,742 
4.552 
9.009 
4.843 
8.840 
4.287 
4.460 
207.214 
4,738 
4.872 
14,094 
4,880 


51.913 

52. 127 

5.205 

7.194 

G.8^5 

5,001 

4.317 

4,634 

5.3ri9 

12, 191 

4.115 

«.  323 

5. 3.')7 

12.  S37 

5,.34r> 

7.413 

19.357 

H,.544 

9. 2.56 

20.728 

17,040 

10, 303 

10.009 

6.117 

5.2.30 

11,800 

9,615 

38.. 538 

6. 8.51 

.5.154 

11,084 

11,4.54 

12,845 

7,4S0 

.5,2.52 

.5,991 

4..5S3 


Superintendent. 


Francis  \V.  Wenner 

William  H.  Decker 

Charles  W.  Richards. . . . 

Francis  W.  Wenner 

William  F.  Ramey 

Walter  H.  Echols 

C.  M.  Lieb 

Frank  C.  Jacoby 

Fowler  D.  Brooks 

Henry  G.  Bennett 

William  C.  French 

Charles  N.  Peak 

Edwin  8.  Monroe 

George  V.  Buchanan 

Nelson  O.  Hopkin.s 

Albert  C.  Cohagan 

HuphG.  Foust 

Edison  E.  Oberholteer. . 
William  G.  Masterson. . . 
J.  E.  Sullivan 


Charles  W.  Boettlcher. 

George  A.  Briscoe 

John  G.  Imel 

Arthur  C.  Strange .... 

RollinW.  Kirk 

Clayton  I.  Collins 

JomiGirdler 

U.S.Collins... 

Fred  J.  Tooze 

J.  S.  Landers 

Lewis  R.  Alderman. . . 

Frank  B.  Hamlin 

Charles  H.  Boyd 

Oliver  M.  Elliott 

Irvin  B,  Warner 


Francis  D.  Raub '. 

Henry  U.  BaL*«h 

BurdetteS.  Bavle 

W.  A.  Kcllv..; 

T.  E.  Garber... 

A.  P.  Cope  1 

Oliver  S.  Jamison  » 

Charles  B.  Webber  i . . . 

John  W.  Graver 

Clyde  C.  Green 

Jonas  E.  Wagner 

W.  Kspey  Alblg  » 

J.  Y.  Shambaoh  i 

Wm.  O.  Cleaver 

Harrv  B.  Anthony  ' . . , 

Lovd  P.  Sterner 

Francis  C.  Steltz 

K.  K.  SchermerhOTn . . , 

Louis  I).  Baggs 

John  A.  Gibson 

Patrick  M.  Brennan... 

John  C.  Wagner 

Thomas  J.  George 

William  H.Sprenklc  I, 

H.J.  Reinhard' 

Aaron  B.  Hess 

Thomas  L.  Pollock 

J.  L.  Elsenborg 

George  E.  Zerfass 

John  E.  Gilder" 

Wm.  T.  Gordon 

Wm.  C.  Sampson 

Stanlcv  P.  Ashe 

Frank'L.  Cloud 

James  E.  Wherry  » 

C.  L.  Wilson...; 

Calvin  Bowman  '■ 


Term  o(i  Date  of 
I  office  in  original 
I  years,  j  appointment. 


3  I  July 
1  <  Mar. 
1  !  Jime 


3 
2 


June 
May 


1  i  July 
3  ,  Aug. 

1  I  July 

2  I  May 

3  May 
3  July 
1  I  Jan. 
1  Jime 
3  Aug. 
1  '  Apr. 


July 
June 
1  '  July 
1  i  JiUy 


Mar. 
June 
,  Aug. 
1  !  July 
1  Aug. 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Jime 
Dec. 
July 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Apr. 


—.1911 
31,1908 

1.1911 
—.1911 
28.1908 
—.1908 

1. 1913 

1. 1913 
24.1911 

1.1910 

1,1913 
— , 1912 
30,1909 
15, 1913 
—,1909 
—.1908 

1.1914 
— ,  1913 

1.1907 
— . 1914 


—.1911 

— , 1911 

1,1900 

1, 1913 

—,1909 

— , 1913 

16, 1913 

1,1909 

20.1909 

1.190G 

1. 1913 

— , 1914 

—.1908 

29.1914 


May 
May 

July 


May 
May 
Mav 


May 

May 
May 

June 

Mai- 
June 
June 
Oct. 
June 
July 


—.1893 

1,1908 

—.1911 

—.1904 

10. 1912 
— . 1910 
12.1912 
— . 1914 
—.1905 

1.1911 
— . 1910 
—.1909 

25. 1913 
6. 1914 

—.1903 

14,1914 

7.1912 

—.1908 

1.1897 

—,1896 

5, 1914 

-  ,1903 

1,1911 

—,1909 

—,1902 

5,1914 

.5,1914 

5,1914 

1,1911 

-   ,1912 

5, 1902 

—.1914 

1,1911 

1,1911 

-,1907 

—,1913 

-,1911 


Expiration 

of  present 

cenn. 


Jan. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

June 

July 

June 

Aug. 

July 

Mav 

July 

June 

June 

July 


June 

June 

Aug. 

July 

June 

June 

■July 

June 

June 

July 

June 

June 

Sept. 

July 

July 


1,1917 

30,1915 

1,1915 

1,1917 

30,1915 

31. 1915 
1.1917 
1,1915 

30,1915 
1,1917 

30,1917 
1, 1915 

30.1915 

15. 1916 
1, 1915 

22,1915 

1, 1915 

— , 1916 

30. 1917 
—.1915 


17,1915 

— .  19)0 

1.1917 

i.ms 

-1915 
1,1915 

16,1915 
1, 1915 

-1915 
1,1915 

30,1915 
1.1915 

-»1916 
1V1915 
1^1916 

f 

— ;.i9i8 

1.1918 

— . 1918 

—.1918 

—.1918 

— ,  1916 

1.1916 

— .  1915 

1,1918 

1.1918 

— ,  1915 

— .  1915 

1,1916 

30, 1917 

— ,  1915 

1.1918 

1,1918 

— . 1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

— , 1915 

— , 1916 

1,1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

1,1918 

—  ,1916 

-.1918 

M914 

,    1^1918 

— , 1918 


May       ,1918 
'  May   28, 1915 


I  Bupervhing  pruicipal. 


CITY  8UPEB1KTENDEKTS. 
—SrremiNTBN DENTS  in  riries  asu  Towns  of  4,000  Popti.ji 


Ci.)-. 

l'cq>uktion, 

5^i£«?!f"ffi^er;;v.:::: 

T 

!;S! 

'!:•?, 

s 

0 
2 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1914-15. 


V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  op  4,000  Population  and  Over — Con. 


City. 


Population,' 

eenstisof 

1910. 


Superintendent. 


PENNS1'LV.\NIA— COntd. 


Parsons 

Philadelphia 

Phoeni!tvil!e 

Pitoairn 

Plttsburgli 

Plttston 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

PottsviUe 

Punxsntawney 

Rankin 

Reading 

Renovo 

Ridgway 

Rochester 

St.  Clairboro  (Schuyl- 
kill County). 

St.  Marys 

Sayre 

Schuylkill  Haven 

Scottdale 

Scran  ton 

Sewickley 

Shamokm 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg 

Shenandoah 

Slattngton 

South  Bethlehem 

South  Fork 

Steelton 

Stroudsbur|; 

Summit  Hfll 

Sunbury 

Swissvi^e 

Swoyersvilleboro  ( i*.  (). 
Maltby). 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum 

Taylor 

Throop 

TitusviUc 

Towanda 

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

Unlontown 

Warren 

Washineton 

WayneTDOTO 

West  Berwick 

Westchester 

West  Haxleton 

WestPittston 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkin.sburg 

Willi&nLsport 

Wilmerdmg 

Whidber 

Win  ton 

York 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Bristol 

BurrillviUe 

Central  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence.. 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Ne^N-port 

North  Kingston . . 
NOTth  l*rovidence , 
Pawtucket 


4,338 

1,M9,00S 

10,743 

4,975 

533,905 

16,267 

16,996 

15,599 

20,236 

0,058 

6,042 

96,071 

4,621 

5,408 

5,903 

0,455 

6,346 
6, 426 
4,747 
5. 4.>6 
129,867 
4,479 

19,588 

15,270 
8,153 

25, 774 
4,454 

19,973 
4,592 

14,246 
4,379 
4,209 

13, 770 
7,381 
5,3% 

9,462 
7,414 
9.060 

5,  rj3 

8,513 

4,281 

4,995 

7. 170 

L3.344 

11,080 

18, 778 

7.199 

5,512 

11,767 

4,715 

6,8iS 

67, 105 

18,924 

31,800 

6, 1.33 

8,013 

5,280 

44,750 


8,50.5 

7, 878 

22.754 

5,848 

21,107 

10, 107 

15.808 

5,93.> 

9,825 

27, 149 

4. 048 

5, 407 

51,02-2 


Term  of' 

office  in 
years. 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


Elwnezer  \ .  Evans  » 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh*. 

Isaac  Doughton. 

Jacob  U.  WintteU 

Wm.  M.  Davidson 

Francis  8.  McGuigan.. . . 

S.  T.  Smith 

William  W.  Rupert 

Edward  R.  Barclay 

Frank  S.  Jackson 

RozeUS.  Penfleldi 

Charles  S.  Foos 

George  A.  Mincemoyer. . 

Walter  M.  Pierce 

William  S.  Taft 


J.  J.  Lvnch 

L.  E.  t)e  Laney  > 

Eli  P.  Heckert » 

W.  M.  Edwards 

Samuel  E.  Weber 

George  E.  Mark » 

Joseph  Howerth 

WUliam  D.  Gamble 

Flovd  C.  Flory » 

J.  W.  Cooper 

James  W.  Snyder  * 

OwenR.  WUt 

W.C.Crawford  « 

Lemuel  E.  McGinnes. . 

Robert  Brown,  Jr.* 

Ilarvey  D.  Levengood  • 
Ira  C.  M.  EUenberger. . 

Chas.C.  Kelso 

Joseph  H.  Finn» 


J.  F.  Derr 

Andrew  D.  Endsley. 
Wm.  8.  Robinson. . . 

Jno.  J.  O'llara 

Henry  Pea^e 

L.  J.  Russell 


John  L.  Gaunt 

Frank  W.Wright.... 

Robert  T.  Adams 

Thomas  G.  McCleary. 

J.  Hassler  Reber 

Uarlan  R.  Snyder » . . 

Addison  L.  Jones 

Ernest  A.  Encke* 

Louis  P.  Bierly  I 

James  M.  Coughlin. . . 

James  L.  Allison 

F.  W.  Bobbins 
Charles  W.  Shaffer  K 
W.  W.  Lantt » 
J.  J.  Ju'lge 
Alrriu  Wimner, 


John  I'.  Reynolds 

Joseph  C.  Sweeney. . . 
Emerson  L.  Adams. . 
HenrvM.  Walradt... 
William  C.Uobbs... 

Wm.  IL  Winslow 

James  R.  D.  Oldham. 

Ira  L.  Nickorson 

Luciiis  A.  Whipple. . 

Herix^tW.  Lull 

Edmund  K,  Arnold.. 

Roscoe  G.  Frame 

Frank  O.  Draper 


3  I  Nov. 
1  ;  July 

4  '  May 
1  I  Juno 


4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 


3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 


Nov, 
Feb. 

July 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jtme 

May 

June 

Sept. 

July 


11,1W7 
—,1906 
— ,  1913 
30,1913 
— ,  1913 
,1913 
—,1909 
—  1888 
1,1912 
—,1908 
—,1911 
—,1902 
15,1908 
—,1897 
—,1910 


June 
July 
June 
Jan. 
May 
Feb. 
Feb. 
4  Dec. 
1  June 
4     Apr. 

3  Dec. 

4     

3  I  May 

4  i  

1  July 
1  July 
4     June 


4 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 


May 
Aug. 

May 

May 
May 

Apr. 
July 


1,1902 

1,1908 
—,1906 
—.1913 

5, 1914 
—,1911 

1,1902 

1. 1913 

8. 1914 
3.1911 

—  1906 

—  1887 
— ,  1913 
—,1888 

1,1914 
— , 1913 

1,1908 
— , 1914 
— , 1913 

—,1908 
-1905 
— , 1911 
—,1911 
—.1897 
1, 191) 


Jime 
May 
July 
May 
June 


June 
Oct. 

I  t  Aug. 

4  Aug. 
Aug. 


1,1914 

8, 1914 

—,1909 

— , 1911 

—,1899 

—,1901 

—,1880 

—,1907 

1, 1898 

1,1891 

—,1902 


4  i  June     1, 1890 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

June 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 


1,1884 
1,1910 
1,1912 
1,1909 

23, 1912 
1,1910 

1«.1911 
1, 1912 

—  1914 

—  1900 
7,1914 

—,1912 
1,1906 


ExpL*ation 

of  present 

term. 


June 
Dec. 
June 
June 

June 

Sept. 

May 

May 

May 

July 

May 

June 

July 

July 


June 

July 

July 

June 

May 

June 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

May 

Sept. 

July 

Jime 
Apr. 
May 
Aug. 


30, 1916 
31,1914 
-,1918 
30, 1915 
— , 1917 
-,1918 

1,1917 
—,1918 

1,1918 
— ,  1918 
—,1915 
—,1918 

1,1916 

1.1917 
—.1918 


30. 1917 
1.1915 
1.1915 

—.1915 

— . 1918 

11.1915 

1.1918 

1. 1918 

28. 1915 

— . 1918 

1,1917 

— .  1918 

1.1916 

1,19H 

-.1915 

1.1915 

30. 1918 
1.1918 
1, 1910 


May  -,1918 
July  -i.l«8 
May  "^.1918 
May  -^,1918 
June  —.1918 
July     1, 1915 


May 

May 
May 
May 
May 

June 
June 
Jime 
May 
May 


1.1918 

1.1918 

1.1918 

1,1915 

1, 1918 

— , 1916 

1, 1918 

— ,  1915 

— ,  1915 

1,1918 

1, 1918 


June  —,1916 
Jime  30,1915 

May  —.1918 


Sept. 

Juno 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

Nov: 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1,1915 
30,1915 

1.1915 
31.1915 

1,1915 

h 

—[  1914 
1. 1916 

31,1914 
7, 19L^ 

30, 1914 

J  1,1914 


1  Supervising  principal. 


5  Elected  Governor  November,  1914. 
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V. — SUPBEIXTENI>ENTS  IX  ClTIES  AND  T0WN8  OP  4,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER — Con. 


City. 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


t 


BHODE  ISLAND — COUtd. 


Providence 

South  Kingstoa. 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

Anderson 

Charleston. 

Chester 

Columbia 

Florence 

Gailney 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Laurens 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Rock  Hill 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen. . . 

Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell.... 
Sldix  Faas. 
Watertown. 


TCNNKSSEE. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. . 
Clarksvflto..'. 

Cleveland 

Columbia.... 
Dyersburg.... 

Jackson 

J<rfui9onCity. 
Knoxville... 

Memphis 

Morrtstown.. 
Morfreesboro. 

Nashville 

Park  City..., 
Union  City.. 


TKXA.S. 


AbHenc 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Belton 

Big  Spring.... 

Bonham 

Brenham 

Brownsville... 
Brownwood... 

Bryan 

deoume 

Corpus  Christi. 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

DentooD 

Denton 

El  Paso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth... 
Gainesville — 


Superintendent. 


224,326 
5,176 
6,585 

26,626 
8,696 

38,125 


4, 459 
0,654 

58,833 
4,754 

26,319 
7,057 
4,767 
5,530 

15,740 
6,014 
4,818 
5,028 
5,906 
7,216 

17,517 
8,109 
5,623 


10,753 
5,791 
8,392 
6,515 

14,094 
7,010 


7,184 

44,604 

8,548 

5,549 

5,754 

4,149 

15,779 

8,502 

?6,346 

131, 105 
4,007 
4,679 

110,364 
5,126 
4,387 


9,204 
9,957 

29,860 

20,640 
4,164 
4,102 
4,844 
4,718 

10,517 
6,967 
4,132 

10,364 
8,222 
9,749 

92,104 

13,632 
4,732 

39,279 
5,6<i9 

73,312 
7,624 


Isaac  O.  Winslow. 
William  A.  Brady. 
Leroy  G.  Staples.. 
William  F.Miner. 
Wm.  H.Bacon... 
Frank  E.McFeel. 


Kobert  B.  Cheatham. . . 

Elliott  C.  McCaats 

Andrew  B,  Rhett 

William  H.  McNalry. . . 

Ernest  S.  Dreher 

W.  L.  Brooker 

James  H.  Witherspoon. 

W.  C.  Byniun 

E.  L.  Hughes 

W.  W.Nfckds 

Bumey  L.  Parkinson . . 

Ernest  Anderson 

Albert  J.  Thackston.... 

Richard  C.  Burts 

Frank  Evans 

Samuel  H.  Edmunds. . 
Davis  Jeffries 


Term  of 

office  in 

years. 


{') 


1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 


(') 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Henry  C.  Johnson 

J.M.Martin 

Theodore  J.  Saam 

John  W.  McCUnton 

Archibald  A.  McDonald. 
Lester  B.  Parsons 


Ralph  B.  Rubins 

Charles  H.  Winder 

Aaron  J.  Smith 

DewittC.  Arnold 

Robert  L.  Harris 

Clarence  H.  Walker*.. 

Robert  L.  Bynnm 

J.  L.  Brooks.-. 

Walter  E.  Miller 

Andrew  A.  Kincannon 

Dan  T.  Rogers 

J.  D.  Northcutt 

J.  J.  Keyes 

John  R.  Lowry 

Arthur  C.  Nute 


John  H.  Burnett... 
Marcus  H.  Duncan. 
A.  N.  McCallum... 
Henry  F.  Triplett.. 
Louis  H.  Hubbard. 

M.  H.  Brasher 

Herbert  D.  Ffllers.. 
WUUam  D.  Notley. 
LiKzie  M.  Barbour. . 
Thomas H.  Hart... 
William  C.  Lawson. 

Emroett  Brown 

JoeC.  Tucker 

J.  E.  Blaire 

JusthiF.  Kimball.. 
Frank  B.  Hughes.. 

JohnW.  Beaty 

Richard  J.  Tighe. . . 

J,  D.  C^hlan 

James  \\.  Cantwell . 
John  P.  Glasgow... 


3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
2 


2 
4 

1 


Date  of 

orlKinal 

api)ointment. 


Apr.  25,1913 


E.xpiratlon 

0/  present 

term. 


Aug.  — ,  1910 
Nov.  13,1913 
June  30,1913 
Dec-  —,1886 


July  1, 1911 
June  22,1907 
Jan.    —.1912 

May  22,' 1895 
June  —.1910 
June     1.1914 


June  — ,  1915 
Nov.  13,1914 
June  30.1915 
Dec.  31,1914 


;july 
I  June 
I  Jan. 

!  Aug. 

i  July 

!  May 


1,1915 
1,1915 
— ,  1916 
— , 1915 
31, 1915 
—,1915 
21,1915 


Apr.  25,1914 
July  1, 1913 
July  1, 1897 
July  22,1914 
Sept.  8,1895 
-,1895 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 


5,1909 
— ,  1912 
1,1911 
1, 1911 
1,1907 
1,1907 


Apr.  —,1914 
July  1,1914 
July  1, 1914 
June  —,1885 
Sept.  1,1909 
June  1,1914 
June  14,1912 


July  15,1911 
Mar.  23,1914 
June  13,1914 


1  Aug.  —,1909 
3  July  1,1907 

2  .  —,1906 


1900 
1914 
1903 
1903 
1910 


2 

July     1, 

1 
1 

May  18, 

2 

July  15,' 

2 

1 

Jan.     1, 

1 

July     1, 

1 

May  — , 

1 

June  — , 

1 

May   13, 

1 

Aug.    1, 

1 

May  23, 

1 

Jtme  — , 

1 

July  -, 

f 

1 

June    1, 

2 

May   10, 

2 

Sept.    1, 

2 

June  — , 

1 

Jan.    29, 

1914 
1911 
1913 
1912 
1907 
1913 
1914 
1906 
1914 
1904 
1912 
1913 
1909 
1908 
1910 


June  1, 1915 
July  1, 1915 
June  30,1915 
Aug.  31, 1015 
June  5, 1915 
—,1915 


July  1, 1916 
July  1, 1915 
Aug.  1, 1916 
Aug.  1, 1015 
June  30,1915 
Sept.    1,1915 


Sept.  1,1915 
June  30, 1915 
July  1,1915 
May  —,1915 
Sept.  1,1915 
June  14.1915 
July  31,1916 

July  15,1915 
June  —,1918 
May  —,1915 

July  1,1915 
July  1,1917 
—,1916 


July     1, 1916 
June  15,1915 

—,1915 

July   15,1916 
Aug.    5, 1916 


June 

July 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

June 

Sept. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

.\pr. 

May 


30, 1915 

1, 1915 

31, 1915 

— , 1916 

31, 1915 

1, 1915 

1,1915 

31,1915 

30. 1915 
1, 191S 
1, 1915 

15,1915 

31. 1916 
— , 1915 
31, 1915 


1  Indefinite  tenure. 


'Supervbing  principal. 
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EDUCATIONAL   DIRECTORY.   1914-15. 


V. — Superintendents  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  Over— Con. 


City. 


Galveston 

Greenville 

HiUsboro 

Uouston 

Flooston  Heights. 

Laredo 

I^neview 

McKinney 

Marshall 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Port  Arthur 

San  Aneelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Marcos 

Sherman 

Sulphur  Springs. . 

Sweetwater. 

Taylor 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texailcana 

Tyler 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

Weatherford , 

Wichita  Falls 

Yoakum , 


UTAH. 


Logan 

Murray 

Ogden 

Provo 

Salt  I^ake  City 


VERMONT. 


Barre 

Bellows  Falls  . . 

Bennington 

Brattlcboro 

Burlington 

Montpelier 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbuo'-- 
Springfield 


\trginta. 


.\lexandria 

Bristol 

Charlottesville. . 
Clifton  Forge... 

Covington 

Danville 

Fredericksburg. 

Hampton 

Uamsonburg. . 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News. 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Pulaski 

Radford 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

W^inchcstcr 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


TEXAS— continued . 


36,081 
8;  850 
6,115 

78,800 
6,984 

14,855 
5,155 
4,714 

11,451 
5,527 

10,482 

11,369 
7,663 

10,321 

96,614 
4,071 

12,412 
5,151 
4,176 
5,314 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 

26,425 
6,205 
5,074 
8,200 
4,657 


7,522 
4,057 

25,580 
8,923 

92,777 


10,734 
4,883 
8,698 
7,541 

20,468 
7,856 

13,546 
6,381 
8,098 
4,784 


15,329 

6,247 

6,765 

5,748 

4,234 

19,020 

5,874 

5,505 

4,879 

29,494 

20,205 

67,452 

24,127 

33,190 

4,807 

4,202 

127,628 

34,874 

10,604 

7,008 

5,864 


Supointendoit. 


Term  of 

office  in 

years. 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


I 


John  W.  Hopkhis 

Louis  C.  Gee 

Thoe,  D.  Brooks 

PaulW.  Horn 

Lawson  W.  Groathouse. 

L.J.  Christen 

8.  J.  Blocher 

JohnH.  HUl 

Bruce  B.Cobb 

James  E.  Binkley 

Luther  B.Gill 

Judge  O.  Wooten 

George  M.  Sims 

Felix  E.  Smith 

Chas.  J.  Lukin 

Walker  King 

JayC.  Pyle 

Foster  v.  Garrison 

Medicus  B.  Johnson 

JohnF.  O'Shea 

Wm.  W.Clement 

StarlinM.  N.  Marrs. ... 

Oscar  L.  Dunaway 

W.  T.  Adams 

John  C.  Lattiraore 

O.  B.Winn 

Thomas  W.  Stanley.. . . 
Gooige  H.  Carpenter. . . 
C.  A.  Peterson 


A.  Molyneux 

CarlE.  Gaufln 

John  M.  MUls 

Lars  E.  Eggertscn 

David  H.  Christensen. 


Edward  M.  Roscoe 

Orvis  K.  Collins 

Albert  W.  Vamey 

Florence  M.  Wellman  » 

Merrill  D.  Chittenden 

Sherbum C.  Hutchinson. . 

David  B.  Locke 

Georges.  Wright 

Walter  H.  Yoimg 

Herbert  D.  Casey 


W.  H.  Sweeney... 
F.  B.  Fitzpatrick. 
James  G.  Johnson. 
James  G.  Pressly ». 


FordH.  Wheatley. 
E.  F.  Birckhead... 


WUliamH.  Kelstcn.... 

Edward  C.  Glass 

E.  W.  Huffman  2 

Richard  A.  Dobie 

Frank  M.  Marthi 

Harry  A.  Hunt 

Mrs.  L.  S,  Sayen 

J.P.  Whilt 

Julian  A.  C.  Chandler. . . 

Harris  Hart 

John  P.  Noff 

Joseph  B.  L.  De  Jamette 
M.  M.  Lynch 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1     Sept. 

1  t  Apr. 

2  Sept. 
2  I  July 
2  I  June 
1  i  July 
1  June 
1  I  Aug. 


May 

June 
Aug. 
May 
May 
July 
June 


—,1896 

—,1907 

—,1906 

12,1904 

1,1911 

—,1902 

1,1907 

— ,  1914 

1,1910 

1,1901 

25, 1913 

—,1893 

1, 1914 

1,1905 

—,1908 

1,1913 

3,1907 

1,1908 

—,1908 

1,1908 

1, 1914 

—,1893 

—,1911 


2 
1 
2 
2 

1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


June  —,1899 

—,1910 

Oct.  —,1904 
Aug.  1,1912 
Sept.    l,19a> 


Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
Juno 
Julv 


July 
July 
June 


Fv*- 


8c 

Ju. 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

July 

May 


—,1907 
1,1912 
1,1909 

— , 1910 
2,1901 


1,1912 

1,1910 

—,1903 

—  1908 
1, 1913 

— , 1911 
1,1906 

—,1909 
1,1914 

—  1912 


July  1,1909 
Apr.  —,1913 
July  1, 1909 
June  --,1911 


May 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

July 

May 

July 
July 
July 
Oct. 
July 


— ,  1M94 
9,1879 

— , 1913 
1,1896 
1,1914 
1,1909 

10, 1914 

-.1911 
1,1909 

—  1909 
1,1909 

18, 1914 

—  1913 


Expiratfon 

of  present 

term. 


July  —,1915 
June  30,1915 
July  31,1015 
June  12,1916 
July     1, 1915 


May 

Jime 

May 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

June 

June 

May 

Aug. 

May 

Aug. 

June 

May 

Ang. 

June 

Aug. 


—  1915 

1, 1015 
31, 1016 
31, 1916 
31,1016 

1,1915 
30,1015 

1,1015 
31, 1015 

1,1014 
31,1015 
31,  lOlS 
—,1915 
31,1016 

1,1015 
30,1015 

1,1915 


June  30,1916 
Aug.  31,1015 
May  31,1016 
Julv  31,1016 
Aug.  31,1915 


June  30,1916 
June  30,1016 
July  1,1016 
June  30,1916 
June  30,1916 


June  3<VJ915 
June  30,1015 
June  30, 1015 
June  —,1015 
July  1, 1015 
June  30,1015 
Jtme  30,1915 
July  1, 1915 
June  30,1915 
June  30,1915 


—,1917 

July  —,1917 

July  1,1917 

July  1, 1915 

July  1,1917 

July  —,1917 


June 
June 
July 
July 
June 
Juno 
May 

June 
July 
Juno 

July 


1, 1915 

30. 1916 
1, 1917 
1,1917 
7,1915 

30,1917 
30, 1915 
— ,  1917 

30. 1917 
— ,  1017 
30, 1917 
— .  1918 
— .  1917 


Supers  ising  principal. 


«  Acting  for  Willis  A.  Jenkins. 
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Warner  A.  JsDnJngs. . . 


13, §94 
25'&31 


Hiury  C,  Bueii!!.... 

Leo  Cr,  Sphusamaiui. 
MuryD.  Brsdlord... 

L.  P.  Beneipl 

R.  B.  DHdireon 


S,140 
S,'637 


Gorm  U.  I^ndBtil. 

arlW.Ollo 

.  jlinCallahui 

C.  a.  Wiltp 

"Villiam  Miliip 

illJtonC.  Poller 

.  W.T.A1D03 

-Cdvard  U.  Bcenun 

RnlphQ.  KloU 

Malthflw  N.  McIvM. 

Charha  E,  Slolhower 

W.O.Clougli 

BurlOD  E.  NelsoD 

Willis  P.  Colbom 

HeniyF.Lcvcnuii 

FrcJW.Heln. 

^  Artlu^  fluperialenrlimt. 
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V. — Superintendents  is  Citibs  and  Towns  op  4,000  Population  and  oyer — Con. 


City 


WISCONSIN— continued. 

Stevens  Point 

Stou^hton 

Sturg(H)n  Bay 

Superior 

Two  Rivers 

Watert4)wa 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

West  AUis. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyoone. 

Laramie 

Rawlings 

Rock  Springs 

Sheridan 


Popalatkm, 

census  of 

IftlO. 


8,692 
4,761 
4,262 

40,384 
4,8aO 
8,829 
8,740 

16,560 
6,645 


11,320 
8,237 
4,256 

5, 778 
8,408 


Superintendent. 


Termor 

office  In 

years. 


Herbert  C.  Snyder... 
Oeorf^  O.  Banting. . . 

Rudolph  Soukup 

Wniiam  £.  Ma4dock. 
William  J.  Hamilton. 

Thomas  J.  Berto 

0.  F.  Loomis..: 

SOasB.  Tobcy 

T.J.  Jones 

IraB.  Fee 

William  M.  Sinclair. . 
Rolland  M.  ShFp\^. . 

Oscar  J.  Blakeley 

John  J.  Early..." 


Date  of 

original 

appointment. 


EKpliaiioo 

Ql  present 

term. 


'  Indeflnite  tenure. 


VI.    -luU.VTY    SUPERINTKNUENTS. 


1 

June 

29, 1914 

1  Aug.    I,  ins 

3 

Juno 

—,1906 

*  Juae  90, 1917 

1 

June 

—,1911 

June  12,1«4 

3 

July 

—  1905 

July   -  lfl5 

1 

July 

1,1907 

July     i,l«5 

1 

July 

—  1911 

July     1,  IMS 

1 

July 

1,1908 

July     1,1915 

3 

July 

1,1905 

June  30, 1917 

3 

-,1907 

—,1917 

1 

Aug. 

1, 1912 

Xug.     1.1915 

0) 

Aug. 

—,1912 

1 

Sept 

1, 1914 

Sept.    1,1915 

1 

■ 

—,1906 

June  — »191« 

1 

Aug. 

1,1908 

June    5, 1915 

County. 


ALABASLV. 

Autauca 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 


Bullock... 

Butler 

Calhotm... 
Chambers 
Cherokee. . 
Chilton... 
Choctaw . . 

Clarke 

Clav 

Cleburne.. 

Coffee 

Colliert . . . 
Conecuh . . 
Coosa 


Covington . . 
Crenslmw . . 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas , 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

E^scambia... 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Gaiova 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson — 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence.. 

l^ime.Htone . . 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 


Superintendent. 


L.  E.  Byrum,  Jones. 

J.  S.  Lambert.  Bay  B£lncttc. 

J.  T.  Searcy,  Clayton. 

A.  W.  Ilayes,  OcntervUle. 

L.  J.  Weston,  Cleveland,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  1. 
(leorpe  R.  Hall,  James. 
C.  U.  I>ewis,  (ircenvillc. 
II.  T.  Persons,  Anniston. 
G.  M.  Barnelt,  Lafayette. 
John  U.  Blair,  Center. 
Willie  T.  Bean,  (  lanton. 
W.J.  DaiLsbv,  Butler. 
T.  L.  Head,  jr.,  Grove  HOI. 
W.  T.  Harwell,  Ashland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Heflin. 

C.  H.  Bvrd,  Enterprise. 
Joe  Walker,  Tuscumbia. 
U.  E.  L.  Kev,  Evergreen. 
JefSox,  Rockford,'R.  F.  D. 

No.  2. 
H.  J.  BroRdon,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  LuN-eme. 

D.  V.  Smith,  (^ullman. 

R.  L.  Marchmann,  Pinckard. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selina. 

J.  Valdor  Curtis,  Fort  Payne. 
G.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
W.  S.  Neal,  Brewton. 
S,  C.  McDanicl,  Gadsden. 
Alexander  Smith,  Fayette. 
T.  H,  Rol)erson,  KasscUvIUe. 
J.  W.  Steely,  Hartiord. 
W.  P.  Arohlbald,  KnoxviUc. 
G.  N.  Williams.  Greensboro. 

E.  C.  Glover,  Abbeville. 
J.  M.  Odom,  Dothan. 

C.  S.  Brewton,  Scottsboro. 
P.  M.  McNeil,  Birmhigham. 
E.  R.  Hu-ris,  Vernon. 
I).  O.  Warren,  Florence. 
W.  S.  Dill,  Moulton. 
J.  A.  Albright,  Opclika. 
M.  K.  Clements,  Athens. 
H.  R.WUliamson,  HavnevlUe. 
W.  B.  Rllev,  Tiiske^w^. 
S.  R.  Butler,  HuntsviUe. 


County. 


ALABAM.\.--<Kmtd. 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 


Superintend]  ent. 


Morgan . . . 

Perry 

Pickens... 

Pike 

Randolph. 
Russell . . . 
Slielby... 


St  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega... 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa.. 

Walker 

Washington. 

WUcox 

Winston 


ARIZONA. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 

Yava])ai 

Yuma 


ARKANSAS.! 

Arkansas 

-\shley 

Baxter 


B.  F.  Gilder,  Linden. 

H.  W.  McKenzie,  Hamilton. 

R.  Lee  Bamee,  mmtersville. 

S.  S.  Murphy,  MobUe. 

J.  A.  Barnes,  Roy. 

O.  W.  Covington,  Hont^om- 

cry. 
J.  C.  Tidwell,  New  Decatur. 
Chas.  C.  Johnson,  Marion. 
J.  W.  Dowdle,  Cantdlton. 
J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 
J.N.  Word,  Wedowee. 
F.  M.  de  Graffenried,  Sealc. 
8.  P.  Wmiameon,  Sterretl,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  1. 
P.  McClendon,  Ashville. 
R.  B.  (oliaway.  Livingston. 
M.  T.  Lin'ier,  Talladega. 
(}.  L.  Bell,  Dadevaie. 
Perry  B.  Hughes,  Tuscaloosa. 
A.  8.  Scott,  Jasi)er. 
W.  8.  Pearce,  Koenton. 
Will  M.  Cook,  Camden. 
J.  M.  Bums,  Double  Sprinfls, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


George  Brown.  St  Johns. 
Minnie  Lintc,  Tombst^xie. 
Lenore  Frances,  Flagstaff. 
Mabrv  Crosier,  Gloiie. 
S.  C.  ileywood,  Thatcher. 
J.  W.  Aker,  (  lifton. 
J.  A.  Rigghvs,  PhoenLx. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Lassell,  Kingman. 
Joseph  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
W.  M.  Prvce,  Tucaon. 
Lola  Le  t3iu-on,  Florence. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Saxon, Nogalcs. 
W.  Curtis  Miller.  Presoott 
C.  Louise  Boehringer,  Yuma. 


J.  M.  Henderson,  jr.,  De  Witt 
F.  W.  Whiteside,  Jlaniburg. 
G.W.  Alcorn,  Arkana. 


Superintendents  and  county  examiners. 


COUNTV   SUPEBIXIENDEXTS. 
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VI . — County  Superintendents — Continue<l . 


County. 


Superintendctit. 


AEKANSAS— i^Ontd.  I 


Ben  Ion. 


Bradley 

Calhoun 

C&rroU: 

Western  district.. 

Eastern  district.. 

Chicot 

Clark 

Hay: 

EMtem  district.. 

Western  district.. 

debnrae 

Cle\'eland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford. 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin: 

Osark  district... 

Charlestofi     dis- 
trict. 

Fulton 

Garland 


Grant.. 
(Jreene. 


nempstead . . . 
Hot  Spring.... 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard 

Jack^u 


Jcfleraon. 


Johnacm... 
Lafa>-ettc. 
Lawrence . 
Loe 


Lincoln 

Little  Kiver 

Logan: 

Nortliem  district . 

Southern  district. 

1.>onolbe 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

ML«^iasippi 

Honroo 

Mont{;oniery 


Nevada... 
Newton... 
Ouachita.. 

Perr>' 

Phillipe... 

I  i  l^«7     •       •        »      .       •      4 

Poinaeu.. 


Polk 

Pope 

Prairie.... 

Pulaski. . . 
Randolph. 


W.  R.  Edwards  (supt.),  Ben- 

tonvUle. 
J.  W.  Nicholson.  Bellefbnte. 

B.  L.  Herring, Warren. 
L.  A.  Talbot,  Harrell. 

C.  S.  Bamett,  Enreka  Springs. 
R.  C.  Glbaon,  Berryville, 

U.  C.  Bamett,  Dermott. 
B.  F.  Condray,  Arkadelphia. 

J.  K.  Browning,  Piggott. 
W.  (J.  Barker,  Corntag. 
T.  If.  Norwood,  Quitman. 
B.  Y.  Searcv,  Rison. 
W.  A.  Jackson,  McNeiL 
T.  L.  Ha>'nes,  Morrilum. 
A.  J.  Barrett,  Jonesboro. 
T.    F.  Wasson   (supt.),  Van 

Buren. 
T.  V.  Johnson,  Eaiie. 
H.  A.  Woodward,  Wynne. 
H.  O.  Thweatt,  Pine  Grove. 
J.  H.  Wallace,  McGchee. 
W.  (\  Cruce,  Monticello. 
J.  M.  C.  Vaughter,  Conway. 

J.  J.  ParUhi,  Altus. 
Oscar  Cor  bell,  Branch. 

U.L.White,  Salem. 

D.  A.  Oockctt  (supt.),  Hot 
Springs. 

£.  F.  McDonald,  Sheridan. 

Geo.  H.  Rogers,  I'aragould,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2. 

M.  L.  Hicks,  Hone. 

W.  D.  Lei  per,  Msuvem. 

R.  H.  Kolb,  Nashville. 

Sidney  Picken.s.  Batesvillc. 

T.  U.  Linn,  Melbourne. 

W.  M.  Shaver  (supt.),  Tucker- 
man. 

A.  W.  Lowe  (supt.),  Pine 
Bluff. 

B.  M.  RiddeU,  ClarksviUe. 
J.  F.  Bright,  I^wisviUe. 
<;.  A.  Hulen,  Hoxle. 

T.  A.  FutreU  (supt.),  Mari- 

anna. 
W.  A.  Fish,  Star  City. 
L.  E.  Quinn,  Ashdown. 

J.  G.  Gideon,  Prairte  View. 
W.  V.  Brvant,  Boonevillc. 

E.  R.  Robinson,  Lonoke. 

W.  A.  Easterling,  HuntsvOle. 

Fred  WiUiam.s  Flippta. 

John  Winham  (supt.),  Tex- 
arkana. 

J.  I).  Swi/t  (supt),  Blythe- 
viile. 

David  Ik)wen  (supt.),  Brink- 
lev. 

W.  G.  Miller  (i'Upt.),  Mount 
Ida. 

R.  1>.  Martin,  Emmet. 

J.  T.  Sh;irpenslcin.  Jasper. 

J.  J.  Tibbfls,  Bcarden. 

W.  B.  LoudormHk,  Adona. 

L.  P.  Anderson,  MarvelL 

J.  H.Webb,  Delight. 

H.  B.  Thorn  (jmpt.),  Harris- 
burg. 

W.  T.  Adams  (Mipt. ),  Mena. 

£.  H.  Sbinn,  Uus^eUviUe. 

J.  C.  Griffin  (supt),  Hickory 
Plains. 

R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock. 

E.W.  Thompson,  l*ocahonta». 


County. 


ARKANSAS— C<mtd . 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp: 

Northern  district. 

Southern  district. 

St  Francis 

Stone... 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White 

Woodruff: 

Southern  dis^ict . 

Northom  district. 
Yell: 

Southern  district. 

Nortliem  district. 

CAUFOEIOA. 


Alameda. 

Alpine... 


Sui>erint<ikieiit. 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Ckmtra  Costa. 
Del  Norte 


ElDoittdo. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt. 
Imperial... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 

Madera. 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaociuo.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 


Monterey, 
Napo 


Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento.. 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 


Santa  Cfaua. 
Santa  C'niz. 
Shasta 


Sierra. 


W.  J.  Canaday,  Benton. 

C.  Henderson,  Waldron. 

J.    G.    Ferguson,    Western 

Oro\'e. 
J.    B.    WOliamaon    (supt.), 

Greenwood. 
H.  I.  K<db,  Lockesburg. 

D.  C.  BOlingsley,  Ash  Flat. 
W  m.  Jarvis,  Cave  City. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  Caldwdl. 
John  H.  Gray,  Marcella. 
A.  D.  Murphy,  El  Dorado. 
Elmer  Couch,  Clinton. 
W.  F.  Buck,  FayettevOle. 
J.  F.  Boggs  (supt),  Searcy. 

J.  W.  Shnmons,  Cotton  Plant 
A.  L.  Hutchins,  Augusta. 

M.  Sullivant,  Danville. 
T.A.Wright,  Ola. 


Geo.  W.  Frfck,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Grover,  Marklee- 
ville. 

W.  H.  Greenhalgh,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Abrams,  OroviUe. 

Frank  Wells,  San  Andreas. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Rhodes,  Colusa. 

W.  H.  Uankm,  Martinet. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 

8.  B.  Wilson,  PlacerviUe. 

E.  W.  Lindsay.  Fresno. 

S.  M.  Chaney,  Wiltows. 

Geo.  Underwood,  Eurel^a. 

L.  E.  Cooley,  El  Centro. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 

R.  L.  Stockton,  BakorsAetd. 

Mrs.  N.  £.  Davklson,  Ilan- 
fbrd. 

Hettie  Irwin,  Lakeport. 

W.  B.  PhiUiber,  Susanville. 

Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 

CraigCunningbam,  Madera. 

Jas.  B.  Davidson,  San  Rafael. 

J.  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 

L.  W.  Babcock,  I  Iciah. 

Margaret  Sheehy,  Merced. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Harris,  Alturas, 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hays  Dolan, 
Bridgeport. 

A.J.  Hennessy,  Salinas. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Melvin  Fergu- 
son.Napa. 

R.J.  FitEgerald,  Nevada  City. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Preston  W.  Smith,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hail,  Quincy. 

Raymond  Oee,  Riverakle. 

Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  HoUbter. 

A.  S.  McPhenon,  San  Ber- 
naidino. 

H.J.  Baldwin,  San  Diego. 

A.  Roncovieri,  San  Frauci:>co. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 

W.  S.Wight, San  LuLs Obispo. 

R.  W.  Ctoud,  Redwood  City. 

Mamie  W  Lehner,  Santa  Bar- 
bare. 

D.  T.  Bateman,  San  Jose. 

C.  S.  Price,  Santa  ("ni7. 

Mrs.  Lulu  White  C)slx>m, 
RMdIng. 

Belle  Alexander,  T>ounievllle. 
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VI.  -County  Superintendents    Continued. 


County. 


CAUFORKlA—COntd. 


Siskiyou. 
Solano.. 
Sonoma. 


Stanislaus. 

Sutter 

Tebama... 
Trinity.... 

Tular© 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura... 
Yolo 


Yuba, 


COLORADO. 


Adams 

Alamosa.. 
Arapahoe. 

Archuleta. 

Daoa 

Bent 


Boulder. 
Cbaflee.. 


Cheyenne. . 
Clear  Creek 


Conejos. 
CostOUi. 
Crowley. 
Custer.. 


Delta-. 
Denver. 


Dolores . 
Douglas. 

Kacle... 
Elberl.. 
El  Taso. 


Fremont, 
(larneld.. 
(Jilpin... 


Grand 

(•imnison. 
Hinsdale. . 


Uuerlauo. 


Jackson 

Jefferson . . . 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. 
Lake 


La  Plata. 
Larimer.. 


Las  Animas. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa. 


Mineral. 


Moffat 

Montezuma. 
Montrose..., 
Morgan 


Otero. 


Super  intendenl. 


Willis  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 

D.  H.  White,  F^eld. 

Florence  M.  Barnes,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Florence  Boggs,  Modesto. 

H.  W.  Heiken,VubftCitj-. 

Delia  D.  Fish,  Red  BluC 

Mrs.  M.  Aldrich,  Weaverrille. 

J.  E.  Buckman,  Visalia. 

0.  P.  Morgan,  Columbia. 

Jas.  E.  Reynolds,  Ventura. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Uenshall,  Wood- 
land. 

Wm.  P.  Cramsie,  Marysville. 


Ilelen  Lamb,  Brifchton 

Ada  Sunuuist.  Alamosa. 

Clarence  E.  Eddleblute,  Lit- 
tleton. 

J.     O.     Vermillion,     Pagosa 
Springs. 

Mrj.  Mabel  C.  Kett,  Spring- 
field. 

AUie  V.  Ulchmond,  Las  Ani- 
mas. 

J.  H.  Shriber,  Boulder. 

Mrs.     Ko^e     W.     Ridgway, 
Buena  Vl^la. 

Mrs.  E.St  her  B.  Weir,  Chey- 
enne Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G  leas  on, 
Georgetown. 

F.  O.  Soule,  Sanford. 

Luther  £.  Bean.  Qamett. 

Walter  Dalby,  Ordway. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Butter baugh,  Wesi- 
clifle. 

Mrs.  Adah  Price,  Delta, 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  Seldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  CiLstis,  Rico. 

Mrs.  Maude  lloskliis,  Castle 
Rock. 

Ollie  Graham,  Hedclifl. 

Nora  Deu  Pree,  Kiowa. 

Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Anna    S.    Garwood,    Canon 
City. 

Mrs.     Tippett      Westerman, 
G  Ion  wood  Springs. 

Mrs.  Isabella  F.  Mabee,  Cen- 
tral City. 

Rhea  Gallinger,  (Jranby. 

Luella  Johnson,  Guimison. 

Mrs.  Florence  Maurer,  Lake 
City. 

Samuel    J,    Capps,    Walsen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Bock,  Walden. 

Bcmess  Bunger,  Golden. 

NellieE.  Lyttle.  Eads. 

Jennie  i^.  Trefvsel,  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Marion  \'.  Crispell,  I>ead- 
vUle. 

Florence  Salabar,  Dtiranpo. 

Emma  T.  Wilkins,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 

Mrs.  Delia  Winder,  Hugo. 

Flora  A.  Allison,  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H  in  ton,  Grand 
Jimction. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  North 
Creede. 

George  L.  Bushvoger,  Craig. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Cortez. 

Emma  Full,  Montrose. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  White,  Fort 
Morgan. 

S.  S.  PhiUips,  La  Junta. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


COLOR  ADO— oontd . 


Ouray.. 
Park.... 
Phillips. 

Pitkin. 


Alma  Brockway,  Ouray. 
Nettie  King.  Jelierson. 
Addie  J.  Zimmerman, 

yoke. 
EQiel 


Uoi- 


Hieinbotham,  Aspen. 


l*rowers t  Mary  Z.  Lake,  Lamar. 


Pueblo 
Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache.. 
San  Juan... 


San  Miguel. 


Sedgwick. 
Summit.. 


TeUer. 


Washington. 

Weld 

Yuma 


DELAWARE. 


Kent 

Newcastle. 
Sussex 


FLORIDA. 


Alachua... 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford.. 
Bre\'ard , . 
Calhoun.. 


Citrus. 
Clay.. 


Columbia. 

Dade 

DeSoto.. 
Duval.... 


Escambia . . . 
Franklin.... 
Gadsden.... 
Hamilton... 
Hernando... 
Hillsboro... 

Holmes 

Jack.Non 

Jefferson.... 
Lafayette... 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

MadLson.... 
Manatee.... 

Marton 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 


Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam , 

St.John 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa ... 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwanee 

Taytor 


Mrs.  Lillie  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 

Mrs.  Helena  D.  Lyttle,  Meeker. 

Charles  E.  Hart.  Monte  Vista. 

Mrs. Emma H.  Peck,  Uayden. 

S.  E.  Forbes,  Saguache. 

Mrs.  Harriett  £.  Keyset,  SO- 
verton. 

Bertha  L.  Cameron,  TeUu- 
ride. 

Besse  Law,  Julesburg. 

Jane  A.  Torkington,  Brecken- 
ridge. 

Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Mays,  Crip- 
ple Creek. 

Mrs.  Rose  Bachman,  Akron. 

A.  B.  Copeland,  Greeley. 

Clara  Tegner,  Wray. 


James  E.  Carroll.  Dover. 
Elmer  L.  Cross.  New  Castle. 
Ernest  J.  Haraesty,  George- 
town. 


J.  L.  Kelley,  Gainesville. 
W.  A.  Dopson,  Maockmny. 
E  L.  Brigman,  Panama  City 
F.  G.  Schell,  Lake  Butler. 

E.  E.  Maoey,  Eau  Oallie. 

J.   Flake  Durham,  BkMmts- 

town. 
R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness. 
W.    H.    Biggs,    Green    Cove 

Springs. 
J.  W.  Bums.  Lake  City. 
R.E.Hall,  Miami. 
J.  O.  Bickley,  Arcadia. 

F.  A.    Uathiaway,   Jackson- 
ville. 

A.  B.  Edwards,  Pensacola. 
A.  A.  Core,  Aimlachieola. 

C.  H.  Gray,Quincy. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 

W.  A.  Thaxton,  BrooksvUle. 
Marsliall  Moore,  Tampa. 
T.  J.  McDade,  Bonllay. 
Charles  B.  King,  Mananna. 
S.  H.  Tayk>r,  Montk»Ua 

G.  N.  Trawfck,  Mayo. 

W.  T.  Kennedy,  Umatilla. 
Joseph  W  Sherrill.Fort  Myers. 
H.  H.  Isler,  Tallahassee. 
Thomas  W.  Price,  Bronson. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  Bristol. 
G.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 
W.  M.  Rowlett,  Bradentown. 
J.  H.  Brbison,  Ocala. 
Virgil  8.  Lowe,  Key  West. 
L.  L.  Owens,  Evergreen. 
J.  F.  McKinnon,  Orlando. 
W.  J.  Sears,  Kissimmee. 
H.   W.   Lewis,   West   Pahn 

Beach. 
J.  W.  Sanders,  Dade  City. 
Dixie  M.  Hollins,  Clearwater. 
Chester  A.  Parker,  Bartow. 
J.  D.  Cottingham,  Palatka. 

D.  D.  Cx)rbett,  St.  Augustine. 
J.  W.  Hodge,  Viking. 

J.  T.  Diamond,  Mffton. 
D.  L.  Thrasher,  Sanford. 
G.  H.  Tompkins,  Wildwood. 
J.  W.  O'Hara,  Live  Oak. 
Festus  S,  Jackson,  Perry. 
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County. 


FLOEiDA— contd. 


Volusia . . 
Wakulla. 
Walton.. 


Washington... 

OEOBOU. 

^Sfr.:::;:: 

Baldwin 

Banks*  »..«■-. 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Borke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga , 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 


Dade. 


Dawson 

Decatur 

Ddcalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty.... 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham ... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 


Fannin 

Fayette 

Ftoyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oilmer 

Gfafcscock 

Olynn 

Gordon 

Orady 

Qreene 

Owinnett 

Habersham... 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston. 


Superintendent. 


C.  R.  H.  Sheppard,  De  Land. 
C.  K.  Allen,  Sopchoppy. 
Dan  N.  Trotman,  De  Funiak 

Springs. 
W.T.  Home,  Vernon. 


H.  J.  Parker.  Baxley. 
J.  H.  Hall,  Newton. 
N.  H.  Bullard,  MiUedgeviUe. 
J.  T.  Wise,  Baldwto. 
Henry  Milam,  Cartersvllle. 
R .  J.  Prentiss,  Fitzgerald. 
W.  G.  A  vera,  Nashville. 
C.  H.  Bruce,  liacon. 
I.  A.  Willis,  Cochran. 
John  F.  McCall,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Pembroke. 

B.  R.  Olliff,  Statesboro. 

E.  B.  Grosham,  Waynesboro. 

C.  S.  Maddox,  Jackson. 

B.  W.  Fortson,  Arlington. 
T.  E.  Casey,  St.  Marys. 
W.  H.  McLarin,  Fatrbum. 
E.  T.  Steed,  Carrollton. 
Ansel  M.  Bandy,  Ringgold. 
L.  E.  Mallard,  Folkston. 
Otis  Ashmore,  Savannah. 

C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta. 
S.  E.  Jones,  Summenillo. 
T.  A.  Doss,  Canton. 

T.  H.  Dozier,  Athens. 
E.  R.  King,  Fort  Gaines. 
J.  H.  HiUe,  Forest  Park. 
M.  A.  Cornelius,  Homerville. 
Bernard  Aw  trey,  Marietta. 
J.  Gordon  Floyd,  Douglas. 
Lee  S.  Dismuke,  Moultrie. 
J.  L.  Weeks,  Appling. 
J.  E.  PendergTast,Newnan. 
J.  N.  Andrews,  Roberta. 
J.  W.  Bivins,  Cordele. 
G.  A.  R.  Bible,  Rising  Yavra, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 
E.  L.  Fowler.  Dawsonville. 
J.  8.  Bradwell,  Bainbridge. 
R.  E.  Carroll.  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harrell,  Eastman. 
E.  G.  Greene,  Vienna. 
R.  H.  Warren,  Albany. 
G.  T.  McLarty,  Douglas\'ille. 
E.  A.  Evans,  Blakely. 
J.  G.  Prine.  StatenvUle. 
A.  E.  Byrd,  Guy  ton. 
T.  J.  Cleveland,  Elberton. 
Robert  E.  Rountree,  Swains- 

boro. 
J.  W.  Hughes,  Blue  Ridge. 
W.  N.  D.  Dixon,  Fayettevllle. 
J.  r.  King,  Rome. 
C.  L.  Harris,  Cumming. 
J.  W.  McFarland,CamesvUle. 
E.  C.  Merry,  Atlanta. 
J.  S.  Hudson,  Ellijay. 

E.  B.  Rogers,  Gibson. 

N.  H.  Ballard.  BrunsAvick. 
Ernest  Dillard,  Calhoun. 
J.  S.  Weathers,  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Purks.  White  Plains. 
C.  R.  Ware,  Lawrenceville. 
P.  R.Ivie,CJarkesville. 
J.  D.  Underwood.  Gainesville. 
J.  L.  McClesky,  Sparta. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 
T.  L.  Thomason,  Chipley. 
W.  B.  Morris.  HartwelL 
Hope  H.  Cook,  Cooksville. 
O.  O.  Tolleson,  McDonough. 

F.  M.  Greene,  Perry, 


County. 


Superintendent. 


GEOBOU— contd. 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jell  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty., 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDuffle 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether 

Miller 

MUton 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

w  are. .............. 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield 

Wiloox 

WUkes 

Wilkinson. 

Worth 


J.  W.  Weaver,  Ocilla. 
L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.  M.  Elizer,  Monticelk). 
A.  B.  Hursey,  Hazlehurst. 
H.  E.  Smith,  Bartow. 
W.  V.  Lanier,  Milleiu 
R.  L.  Sumner,  WrightsvUle. 
E.  W.  Sammons.  Gray. 
Z.  Whltehurst,  Dublin. 

A.  M.  Howell.  Leesburg. 
E.  B.  Way,  Flemington. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Crawford,  Lincoln- 
ton. 
J.  H.  O'Quinn,  Valdosta. 
J.  J.  Seabolt,  Dahlonega. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
J.  A.  Griffith,  Daniels  ville. 
T.  B.  Rainey,  Buena  Vista. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 
W.  A.  Bramson.  Darien. 
W.  S.  noweU.  Green  viile. 
B.B.  Bush,  Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes,  Aipharetta. 

B.  W.  Davis,  CaraUla. 
T.  H.  Phinazee,  FOTsyth. 

A.  B.  Hutcheson,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

E.  S.  Bird,  Madison. 

R.  Noel  Steed.  Sprhig  I'loce. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Columbus. 
J.  O.  Martin,  Covington. 
J.  W.  McWhorter,  Watkhis- 

vlUe. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
H.  C.  Scoggins,  Dallas. 

C.  H.  Cox,  Jasper. 

R.  D.  Thomas,  Blackshear. 
G.  B.  Ridley,  Zebulon. 
Geo.  E,  Benedict,  Cedartowa. 

F.  B .  Asbell,  Hawkins  ville. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Cbastain.  Burton. 
Walt^  McMichaol,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 
T.  D.  O '  Kelly,  Conyers. 

E.  L.  Bridges,  EUaville. 
n.  J.  Amett,  Sylvania. 
J.  O.  A.  Miller.  Pomona. 
J.  I.  Allman.  Toccoa. 
W.  T.  Halliday,  Limipkin. 
W.  8.  Moore,  Amerlcus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt.  Talbotton. 
8.  J.  Flynt,  Snaron. 
I.  S.  Smith,  Reidsville. 

A.  S.  Wallace,  Butler. 
T.  P,  Windsor,  McRae. 

J.  W.  F.  Lowrey,  Dawson. 
J.  S.  Searcy,  Thomas  ville. 
R.F.  Keresy.Tifton. 

G .  C.  Brantley,  Lvons. 

R.  A.  Kimsey,  Hiawassee. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 
Judson  Johnson,  Rebecca. 

B.  8.  Fitspatrick,  Fitzpatrick. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blairsville. 

J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Fayette. 
R.  L.  Paine,  Social  Circle. 
J.  R.  Bourn,  Waycross. 
R.W.Ware,Camak. 
J.  C.  Harman,  Sanders  ville. 

B.  D.  PurcelL  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Souter,  Preston. 
J.  R.  Auld,  Erick. 

T.  V.  Cantrell.  jr.,  Cleveland. 

J.  C.  Sapp,  Daiton. 

E.  8.  HamUton.  Abbeville. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washfaigton. 
J.  H .  Hoover,  Irwinton. 
Walter  R.  Sumner,  Sylvester. 
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VI.  -CouxTY  Superintendents  -Continue*! 


County. 


IDAUO. 


8up«Tintea(]ent. 


County. 


Sup€rint«i<lent . 


Ada 

Adams... 
Bannock. 


Bear  Lake. 
Binffham.. 

Blaine 

Boise 


Bonner 

Bonne  vflle. 
Canyon.... 

Cassia 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Klmore. 


Franklin. 
Fremont. 
GcxKling.. 


Idaho 

JefTerson . 
Kootenai. 


Latah 

Lemhi 

I^wls 

Lincx>ln . . . 
Madison... 
Minidoka. 

Nez  Perce. 

Oneida 

Owyhee... 


Power. 


Rhoshone 

Twin  Falls.. 
V.'ashinston. 


ILUNOH  1 


Adums 

AloxuDvlor. 

liond 

Boouo 


Brown 

liur<*au 

Calliotm 

Carroll 

Cass 

Chaninaign.. 
Christian.... 

Clark 

Ciay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cnmborlaud. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

DourIjvs 

Dup.ige 

Kd^jar 

i:<l  wards 

E  nine  ham.. 

Fayetie 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grun'ly 

Hamilton... 
Hancock 


Ivy  M.Wilson,  Boise. 

J.  D.  Neale,  Council. 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Cosgrove,  Fociv- 
taUo. 

Alfred  A.  Hart.  Paris. 

Altoe  Beach.  Blacktoot. 

Francos  Milto,  fiaik^y. 

Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Darkwood, 
Idaho  City. 

J.  W.  Ramsey.  Sandpoint. 

Ella  M.  MQler,  Idaho  Falls. 

Z.  Fay  Fowler,  Caldwell. 

John  I.  BurKess.  Alhk>n. 

E.  Maud  Mix,  Oroflno. 

Jennie  E.  Kelleher.Challis. 

Mrs.  Katie  L.  Smith,  Moun- 
tain Home. 

Henry  Simpson,  Preston. 

Harriet  C.Wood,  St.  Anthony. 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Dodge,  Good- 
ing. 

P.  M.  Glanville,  Oran«»eville. 

W.S.  Burton.  Uighy. 

Robert    C.     Egbers,     Coeur 
d'Alene. 

Catherine  T.  Bryden,  Moicow. 

Elizabeth  McDonald.  Salmon. 

Retta  Martin,  Net  Perce. 

Stblla  Cook,  Shoshon«>. 

R.  F.  Rasmu.v*»n,  Rexbun;. 

Mrs.   Adelaide   T.    Dampier, 
Rur/«t. 

Ethel  K.  Re^lfiold,  Ivewiston. 

James  C,  Tovey,  Mulad. 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Avery,  Silver 
City. 

Edwm  V\'.  FiOold,  .Vmerican 
Falls. 

Florence  M.  Zumhof,  "Wallace. 

Bertha  N.>el,  Twin  Fa! Is. 

3£rs.    Edna    M.     lyookwood 
WcL^r. 


John  H.  SU'inor.  Onlncy, 
Laura  I.  MjU«»rd,  Cairo. 
William  E.  White,  CroeuviUe. 
Elisabeth  B.  Ilarvcy,  Belvi- 

<lcrc. 
C.  W.  Sellars,  Moimt  Sterling. 
(}.  O.  Smith,  l'rinc<>ton. 
S.  J.  Sibley,  Iljir.lin. 
John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 
William  E.  Buck,  Virginia. 
Charles H.  Watts,  Lrbana. 
H.  L.  Fowkos,  Tavlorvillo. 
Harold  Bright,  Marshall. 
(J.  O.  Lewis,  Louisville. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Carlvle. 
W.  Ed.  Millar,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobin.  Chicago  (C.  H.). 
Jamesi  T.  A  they,  Robinson. 
L.  C.  Mark  well,  Toledo. 
W.  W.  CoullaH,  Svcaraore. 
John  L.  Costlcv,  Clinton. 

E.  E.Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
Grant  Balding,  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Emn^rham. 

F.  E.  Crawlonl,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Pax  ton. 
H.  Clay  I ng,  Benton. 

M.  M.  Cook,  Lcwistown. 
J.  L.  Greenlee,  Equality. 
Rollins  L.  Scott ,  Carrollton. 
C.U.  Root.  Morris. 
W.  W.  Dally,  McI.(Cansboro. 
8.  D.  Paris,  Carthage. 


lUJNois— contd. 


Uardin. 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroqiiois.... 
Jackson.... 

Jasper 

Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 
KendaU.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  BaUe. . . , 
Lawrence.. 

Loe 

Livingston. 

Ix>c;an 

Macon 

Macoupin . . 


Ma^lison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Ma-vn 

Massac 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

Mcl/Oan 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Monlgomcr>' 
Morgan....*. 


Moultrie 

Ok'lo 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Hke 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 

liiihiand 

RiM'k  Liland. 


Sdlino 

Sangamon 

Sihuylcr 

Scott 

Sholbv 

Siark*. 

St.  Clair 

Stepiienson 

Taiewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavnc 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 


Woodford. 


Hattie  M.  lUttenhctuc,  Eliza- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  BeaU,  Oquawka. 

A.  L.  Oilenwelier.  Cambridge. 

F.  A.  GUbreath.  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  Aken,  Murphysboro. 
E.  B.  Brooks,  Newton. 
Charles  F.  Loe,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  JeiveyviUe. 

B.  L.  Blrkbeck,  (ialena. 
Emma  Rebman,  Vienna. 
E.  A.  Ellis,  Genera. 

S.  1).  Saltseivw,  Kankakee. 
Goorgo  EUfoC,  Bristol. 
W.  F.  Boyee,  Gaiesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson.  Waokegan. 
W.R.Foster,  Ottawa. 
Ed.  Ashbaugn .  Lawrmcevflle. 
L.  "W.  MUlor,  Dixon. 
W.  E.  HerlKsrt,  Pontlac. 

D,  F.  Nickols,  linooln. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decatur. 
Qooros  W.  Solomon,  Oarlin- 

H.  T.  McCrcA,  EdwardsvfUo. 
M.  A.  Thrasher,  Salem. 

E.  P.  Nichols,  Lacoa. 
John  Mehlhop,  Havana. 
W.  A.  Spenco,  Metropolis. 
B.  E.  Docker,  Macomb. 
A.M.  fihelton.  Crystal  I.akc. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomlngton. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Battorton,  Pot«rs- 

barg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Alctlo. 
WUliam  C.  fleyl,  Watorloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewov,  HiUsbero. 
H.  H.  Vajconoellos,  Jackson- 

villo. 
V.  D.  Roughton,  Sullivan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Pooria. 
Elmo  W.  I^,  Plnckneyville. 
Chas.  Mcintosh.  MonticeUo. 
John  N.  ClarkTFittsflfad. 
R.  R.  Randolph,  Golconda. 
May  S.  Hawkins,  Mound  City. 
W.  A.  PaxBon,  Hennepin. 
L.  W.  Von  Bohr«n,  Chestc^r. 
Ehmcr  Van  Arsdall,  OlnoT. 
Lou  M.  HarrK  Rock  Island. 
B.  D.  Gatv),  Harrisbajx. 
E.  C.  Pruitt,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  RushviUe. 
John  P.  Ward,  Winchester. 
Loe  W.  Frazer,  Shelbyrille. 

G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 
W.  A.  Houdi»BcUevlllo. 
C>Tus  Grove,  Froeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekin.  ' 
Charles  O.  Otrioh,  JoneBbonx 
Otis  P.  Ha  worth,  Danville. 
W.  H.  Wotzol,  Mount  CarmeL 
J.  D.  Regan,  Monmouth. 
L<*e  A.  Friend,  Nashville. 

J.  W.  Galbraith,  Fairfield. 
Charles  H.  Mossberger,Carnii 
H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 
W.H.  Nevcns,  Joliet. 
J.  W.  McKinnev,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbk  Jow{ttCiaig,Rock. 

ford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


nCDIAXA. 


Adams E.  S.  Christen,  Decator. 

Allen D.  O.  McComb,  Fort  Wayae. 

Bartholomew ,  Samuel  Sharp,  Columbus, 

Benton !  C.  H.  Dod^jn,  Fowler. 


1  Elected  Nov.  8,  I'JIO,  for  term  of  four  ycari. 
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VI. — ('ouxTY  Superintendents-  -<  ontiiiued. 


County. 


iNDUNA— oontd. 


Blacklbrd. 


Boone 

Brown 

Cwroll 

Caas 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawfard 

DavkflB 

Dearborn. . . . 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Delaware.... 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Ftoyd 

Fountain.... 
Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gibson. 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Haniaon 

Hendricks.. 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntinf^ton. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jenermn 

Jenninj^s. ... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko... 


Lagrange. 


Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

MiamL 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohfc) 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolpti. . . 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

St.  Joseph... 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland. 


Supermtendent. 


Tippecanoe. 
Tipton 


Union 

Vanderburg. 
Vermilion... 


M.   C.    Towiisend,    Hartford 

Citv. 
E.  M.  Bervies,  Lebanon. 
Sylvester  BameA,  Nashville. 
P.  B.  Hemmig.  Delphi. 
A.  L.  Frantz,  JLogansport. 
Baml.  L.  Scott,  JeffersonvUle. 
Willii  B.  Akre.  BratlL 
M.  W.  Salmon,  Frankfort. 
Stuart  A.  Beals,  English. 
A.  O.  Fulkerson,  Washingtcm. 
Geo.  C.  Cde.  Lawrencebiui;. 
Frank  C.  Fields,  Greensburg. 
Lida  Leasure,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Muncle. 
William  Melchior,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

C.  L.  Truster,  Connersville. 
Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
M.  F.  Livengood,  Covington. 
T.  J.  McCarty.  BrookviUe. 
Henry  L.  Becker,  Rochester. 
Wilbur  F.  Fisher,  Princeton. 
Charles  H.  Terrell,  Mark>n. 

D.  C.  Mcintosh,  Bloomfidd. 
John  F.  Haines,  Noblesville. 
G.  J.  Richman,  Greenfield. 
A.  O.  Deweeae,  Corydon. 
Theo.  T.  Martin,  Danville. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hutaon,  Kokomo. 
C.  Funderburg,  Huntington. 
J.  E.  Payne,  Brownstown. 
Ernest  Lamson,  Rensselaer. 
W.  R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 
Joseph  H.  Hanna,  Madison. 
8.  E.  Whitcomb,  Vernon, 
Joase  C.  Webb,  Franklin. 

E.  N.  Haskhis.  Vinoennes. 

E.  B.  Sarber,  Warsaw. 

F.  O.  Smeltdy.  Lagrange. 

F.  F.  Heighway, Crown  Point. 
Fred  R.  Pamam,  Laporte. 
L.  B.  Sanders,  Bedford. 

J.  W.  Frailer,  Anderson. 
Leo  E.  S wails,  Indlanapcdis. 
L.  E,  Steinebach,  Plymouth. 
C.  O.  WiUiam%  Shoijs. 

E.  B.  Wetberow,  Peru. 
W\  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  Crawtordsville. 
W.  D.  Curtis.  Martinsville. 
W.  O.  Schanlaub.  Keotland. 
C.  V.  Kilgore,  Albkm. 

C.  H.  French.  Rising  Sun. 
C.  E.CogsweU,  Paofl. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Bnenoer. 
H.J.  Skeetors,  Rockville. 
Lee  B.  Mullen,  Canndtoii. 
Andrew  Jewell,  Peterebiu^. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  ValparBlao. 

G.  E.  Behrens,  Mount  Vernon. 
H.  L.  Rogers,  Winamac. 

L.  G.  Wright,  Oreencastle. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester. 
C.  R.  Hortenstehi,  Versailles. 
C.  M.  Georee,  Rushville. 
W.  S.  Griimh,  Scottsbiu^. 
W.  Everson,  Shelbyvllle. 
J.  W.Stra8s<»ll,  Rockport. 
C.  W.  Cannon.  Knox. 
Ralph  Longfleld,  South  Bend. 
H.  Lyle  Shank,  Angola. 
Richard  Park,  SulUvan. 
O.  M.  Given,  Vevay. 
Brainard  Hooker,  La  Fayette. 
L.  D.  Summers,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemathy,  Liberty. 

F.  C.  Ragland,  E\*ansville. 
R.  H.  Valentine,  Ne^vport. 


County. 


INPIAN.\  —contd. 


Superintendent. 


Vigo 

Wabash..... 

Warren 

Warrk-k 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


IOWA. 


AdAir 

Adams 

.Vllamakee. 
Appanoose. 


Audubon 

Bon  ton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone , 

Bremer 

Buchanan.... 


Buena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw.. 


Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford... 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware... 
Dec  Moines. 


Dickin<!on. 
Dubuque. 
Emmet... 
Fayette... 


Floyd, 


Franklin. 
Fremont. 
Greene. . . 
Gnmdy.. 
Guthrie.. 


Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 
Harrison. 
Henry 


Howard 

Humboldt.. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones , 


Keokuk. 
Kossuth. 

Lee 

Linn 

I>Mlf».. 

Lucaa... 


J.  M.  Propst,  Terre  Haute. 
R.  K,  Devrick.s.  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  VVillkuisport. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  Boonville. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  Williams.  Richmond, 
A.  R.  Huyette.  BlulTton. 
Heiu*y  J.  Reid,  Monticelk). 
A.  R.  Fleck.  Columbia  City. 


Adaline  Brooks,  Greenfield. 
Mary  Larson,  Coming. 
W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 
Mrs.  S.  8.   Webster,  Center- 

ville. 
Ella  M.  Steams,  .Vudulion. 
Linnie  Schloeman,  Vinton. 
Margarot  Myers,  Waterloo. 
Gracia  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 
Maiy  Oretzmeyer,  Waverlv. 
G.  R.  Lockwood,  Indei>ond- 

ence. 
H.  C.  Moehler,  Storm  Lake. 
Irving  H.  Hart,  Allison. 
Emma  Keller,  Rockwell  City. 
W.  T.  Bohnenkamp,  Carroll. 
Jennie  Ward,  Atlantic. 
Ruby  I.  Lewis,  Tiplon. 

C.  T.  Benson,  Moion  City. 
Lew  McDonald,  Cherokoo. 
Esther  H.  Swenumson,  New 

Hampton. 

Bessie  Hart.  Osceola. 

Mary  E.  Riley,  Spencer. 

Carl  F.  Bocker,  Eikader. 

George  E.  Farrell,  Clinton. 

F.  N.  Oln-,  Denison. 

Carolyn  Forgrave,  A  del. 

Agnes  McConnell.  Bloomfield. 

Mal)el  Homer,  I..eon. 

F.  P.  Walker,  Manchester. 

Theresa  Tiedemann,  Burling- 
ton. 

Jennie  Bailey,  Spirit  Lake. 

Harry  B.  Smith,  Dubuque. 

Ida  A.  Davis,  Esther viUe. 

Mrs.  Belle  Thorpe  Ocker, 
West  Union. 

Mary  D.  Korinke.  Chariot 
City. 

Delia  McSwiggen,  Hampton. 

Mabel  B.  Jones,  Sidnev. 

H.  C.  Rdllofrt,  Jefferson. 

D.  R.  l-Iarl.  Gnmdy  Center. 
O.  G.  Hamilton,  Guthrie Cen- 

ter. 

E.  V.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Baggs,  Gamer. 
Blanch  Stoddard,  Eldora. 
Mrs.  Susie  Faith.  Logan. 
Carolyn     Campbell,     Mount 

Pleasant. 
Zina  Fessenden,  Cresco. 
Clarence  Messer,  Humlwldt. 
Wilson  Jones,  Ida  Grove. 
Marv  F.McKiMhron,  Morengr). 
E.  K.  Stoddard.  Maquoketa. 
Olive  Shrlner.  Newton. 
June  Chidester,  Fnirflold. 
George  H.  MuUin.  Iowa  City. 
Katherlne  E.  MaiU'iie,  Aua- 

mosa. 
H.  S.  McVicker,  Sigoumey. 
William  Shirley.  Algona. 
E.  C.  Lynn,  Donnellson. 
A.  B.  Alderman,  Marion. 
Irola  M.  Sweeney.  Wapello. 
Myrtle  A.  Dungan,  Cliariton. 
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VI. — ('ouNTY  SuPERivTENDENTS—  Continued. 


Comity. 


IOWA— continued . 


Superintendent. 


Lyon 

l^tdison. 
Mahaska. 


Marion.. 
Marshall. 

MiUs.... 
Mitchell. 
Monona. 


Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Muscatine.... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto.... 
Plymouth.... 
Pocahontas . . 


Polk 

Pottawattamie. 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Siou.x 

Story 

Tama 


Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren^. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago.. 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury . . 

Worth 

Wright 


KANSAS. 


Allen 

Anderson . . 
Atchison.. 
Barber 


Barton. 


Bourlwn . 
Brown . . . 
Butler. . . 
Chase 


Chautauqua. 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne . . . 


Clark 

(Hay 

Cloud 

Cofley 

Comanche. 

Cowley 

Crawford.. 
Decatur. . . 
Dickinson. 
Doniphan. 
Douglass. . 
Edwards. . 

Elk 

EUis 


E.  T.  Oihnan.  Rock  Rapids. 
Carrie  E.  Luak>w,  WInterset. 
Elisabeth     Sheahan,     Oska- 

loosa. 
Mrs.  Mae  Goklisen.  Knoxville. 
Gertrude  E.  Miller,  Marshnll- 

town. 
G.  E.  Masters,  Glen  wood. 
C.W.Bond,  Osage. 
Ella     M.      Gardner,      Rook 

Rapids. 
MjTta  Hartow,  Albia. 
Clara  A.  Cowgill,  Red  Oak. 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 
J.  J.  BlUingsfy,  Primghar. 
Mary  D©  Boos.  Sibley. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hmtalen,Clarinda. 
Margaret  Ryan,  Emmetsburg. 
Anna  Donaiiue.  Le  Mars. 
Graco   D.    Bradshaw.    Poca- 
hontas. 
Pearl  DeJamette,  Des  Moines. 
F.J.  Puryear.  Council  Bluffs. 
Estella  M.  Coon,  Brookl.vTi. 
Etta  J.  Rider,  Moimt  Ayr. 
John  R.  Slacks.  Sac  City. 
Henry  E.  Ronge,  Davenport. 
Mrs.  Rose  M.  i^orkcr,  Harlan. 

F.  E.  Fuller,  Orange  City. 
Maude  Wakefield,  NcA^ada. 
Mrs.     Marv     A.     Richards, 

Toledo. 

Dessie  Jones.  Bedford. 

Lora  Lip^ott,  Creston. 

Lizzie  Meredith,  Keosauqua. 

Mrs.  E.  Burgess,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  Mci^ee.  Indianola. 

Minnie  R.  Connor,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Pittard,  Corydon. 

Mary  A.  Carey.  Fort  Dodge. 

L.  C.  Brown,  Forest  City. 

H.  E.  Miller,  Deoorah. 

T.  B.  Morris,  Sioux  City. 

Bella  Lansrud,  North  wood. 

M.  L.  Howell,  Clarion. 


Vide  Fethemgill,  Tola. 

Hat  tie  E.  Woods,  Camett. 

J.  A.  Shoemaker,  Atchison. 

Margaret  G.  Kemohan,  Medi- 
cliie  Lodge. 

Jennie  B,  Momyer,  Great 
Bend. 

Mirmie  Stewart,  Fort  Scott. 

June  G,  Carolhers,  Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French,  El  Dorado. 

Arma  E.  Arnold,  Cotton- 
wood Falls. 

J.  E.  K'bler,  Sedan. 

E.  E.  Stoneclpher,  Columbu.s. 

Mrs.  Nelle  Maxson  White,  St. 
Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

T.  C.  ColTman,  Clay  Center. 

Chloris  Anderson,  (^oncordia. 

C^ra  L.  Tompkias,  Burling- 
ton. 

Mary  Willard,  Coldwater. 

M.  May  Adams,  Winfield. 

J.  W.  Miley,  (Jirard. 

T.  B.  Wolf,  Oberlin. 

W.  O.  St^n,  Abilene. 

EdnaS.  Whitney,  Troy. 

C.  R.  Hawlcy,  Lawrence. 

C.  M.  Rankin,  Khisley. 

Austin  Kimzey,  Howard. 

M.  A.  Basgall,  Hays. 


County. 


KANSAS— continued. 


Super  int«Bdflnt. 


EE^worth. 
Finney..,. 
Ford....!. 
Franklin.. 
Geary 


Il 


Gove 

Graham. 
Grant... 


Gray. 


Greeley 

Greenwood. 
Hamilton.. 


Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman... 

Jackson 

JefTerson 

Jewell 

Johason 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

I^bctte 

I^ane 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln 

IJnn 

Logan 


Lyon. 


Marlon 

Marshall 

Mcpherson 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery . . , 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemeha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osl>ome 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 


Pottawatomie.. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

RUey 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russdl 

Saline 

Scott 

Sc<lgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Btonton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 


H.  Coover.  Ellsworth. 

Lewis  Ke^r,  Garden  City. 

Eulalia  Nervfais,  Dodge  Cfty. 

Etta  Joe  McCoy,  OtUwa. 

Olivia  H.  MQtey,  Junction 
City. 

Charles  D.  Wilson,  Gove. 

C.  A.  Beeby,  HOI  City. 

Mrs.  Emily  K.  Hoelcd,  New 
Ulysses. 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Erskine,  Cimar- 
ron. 

A.  R.  Simpson,  Tribune. 

E.  E.  BroiKTi,  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Etta  Rummell,  Syra- 
cuse. 

J.  C.  Palmer,  Anthony. 

Ruth  E.  Mitten,  Newton. 

Laura  McElhinny,  Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  Willia  Maguire^Jetmore. 

Elizabeth  Warning,  Uolton. 

Sudie  .\nderson.  Oskaloosa. 

0.  M.  Chilcott,  Mankato. 
May  Cain.  Olathe. 
Alice  T.  Harkness,  I.akin. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Kingman. 
N.  T.  Cox,  Greensburg. 
Ida  B.  Marley.  Oswego. 
Erma  Fallls,  Dighton. 

E.  Voorhees,  Lwivenworth. 

J.  F.  Jennings,  Lincoln. 

J.  W.  Hays,  Mound  City, 

Malcolm  Peterson.  Russell 
Sprhigs. 

Mrs.  Fanny  R.  Vickrey,  Em- 
poria. 

James  A.  Rav,  Marion. 

P.  N.  Schmitt,  Marys  ville. 

1,  C.  Mever,  Mcl'herson. 
Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Smith,  Meade. 
Elizabeth  EULs,  I»aola. 
Phillip  Louthan,  Beloit. 
Guv  smith.  Independence. 
E.  M.  Jones,  Council  Grove. 
E.  B.  Dryden,  Richfield. 

W.  R.  Anthony,  Seneca. 

C.  S.  Swain,  Erie. 

Edna  RobLson,  Ness  City. 

D.  O.  Hemphill,  Norton. 
C.  A.  Deardorfl,  Lyndon. 
Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne. 
Jessie  .Vdee,  Minneapolis. 
Ida  R.  Curtis,  Lamed. 
Nettie  W.  Barl^r,   Phflllps- 

burg. 
G.  F.  Richardson,  Westmore- 
land. 

C.  E.  Bloxom,  Pratt. 
Abraham  Davis,  Atwood. 

S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 
Euna  Arrasmith,  Belleville. 
Sylvia  Burgess,  Lyons. 
Hannah  Wetzig,  Manhattan. 
J.  W.  Smith,  Stockton. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  La  Crosse. 
Caleb  Bodraer,  Russell. 
Mal)el  Marlin.  Salina. 

Mrs.  Ida  Clark,  Soott. 

D.  S.  Pence,  Wichita. 
A.  B.  Fullmer,  Liberal. 
John  F.  Eby,  Topeka. 
Fred  E.  Bear,  Hoxie. 
Clair  McCaU,  Goodland. 
Miles  Elson.  Smith  Center. 
Maude  Spickard  St.John. 
Elam  Huty,  Johnson. 

R.  W.  Ellssesser,  Hugoton. 
John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 
Alice  Bieber,  Colby. 
Carrie  Stradal,  Wakeeney 
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VI. — County  Superintendents — Continued. 


roonty. 


KANSAS— contd. 


Wabaunsee. 

Wallace 

Washington. 

Wichito 

WOSOD 

Woodson 


Wyandotte. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair.... 

AUen 

Andei'son 


Ballard.. 
Barren... 

Bath 

BelL 

Boone. . . 
Bourbon , 

Boyd 

Boyle... 
Bracken. 


Breathitt 

Breckinridge. . 

BuUitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle v.. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden .... 
Cumberland . . 


Daviess 

Edmonson . 

EUiott 

EstUl 

Fayette 


Fleming. 
Ftoyd.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin.. 
Garrard.. 
Grant — 


Graves 

Grayson 

Green 


Greenup... 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison . . . 

Hart 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Hickman. . 
Hopkins... 

Jackaon 

Jefferson... 
Jessamine.. 
Johnaon.... 
Kenton. ... 
Knott 


Superintendent. 


Annie  G.  Crouch,  Alma. 
Rose  GQbert,  Sharon  Springs. 
R.  L.  Rust,  Washington. 
P.  E.  Metheney.  Leoti. 
Fannie  Butts,  Tredonia. 
Mrs.  Lottie  Myers  Pickering, 

Yates  Center. 
H.  O.  RandaU,  Kansas  City. 


Tobias  Huffaker,  Columbia. 
O.  V.  Trammel,  Soottsville. 
Mrs.  Lee  M.  Campbell,  Law- 

renceburg. 
J.  E.  Lane,  Wlckllffe. 
Nettie  Depp,  Glasgow. 
R.  W.  Klncaid,  Owlngsvilip. 
Simon  Delph,  Fineville. 
EdKar  C.  Riley,  Burlington. 
Mabel  Bobbins,  Paris. 
J.  O.  Rucker,  Catlettsburg. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lewis,  Danville. 
William    Huffman,    Brooks- 

ville. 
William  Turner,  Jackson. 
J.  W.  Trent,  Hardinsburg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  Shepherds ville. 

A.  L.  Haynes,  Morgantown. 
Homer  w .  Nichols,  Princeton. 
Lucile  Grogan,  Murrav. 

J.  W.  Rciley,  Alexandria. 

D.  8.  Bishop,  Bardwell. 
Bailie  Ford,  Carrollton. 
W.  E.  Robinson,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundill  J^iberty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  Hopkinsville. 
J.  E.  Lanter,  Winchester. 
Luther  Hatten,  Manchester. 
Ermon  Sloan,  Albany. 
E.  J.  Travis.,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Cora  8.  Payne,  Burks- 

vlUc. 
R.  L.  McFarland,Owensboro. 
W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 
D.  F.  Gray,  Sandy  Hook. 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Irvine. 
Mrs.   Nannie   G.    Faulconer, 

Lexington. 
L.  N.  Hull,  Flemingsburg. 
Oma  Preston,  Prestonshurg. 
L.  D.  Stucker,  Franklort. 
Virginia  Luten,  Hickman. 
Jas.  R.  McDanell,  Warsaw. 
Jennie  Higgins,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.    Harrison,    Williams- 
town. 

J.  E.  Coleman,  May  field. 
Ella  Lewis,  Leitchlield. 
Lizzie  Y.    (Jraham,    (Jreens- 

burg. 
Sophia  E.  Kitchen,  Greenup. 
Herman  J.  Rice.  Hawesville. 
J.  A.  Payne,  Elizabethtown. 
W.  L.  Bailey,  Hurlan. 
J.  W.  Rogers,  Cynthiana. 
S.  M.  Durham,  MunfordviUe. 
R.  L.  Cinnamond,  Henderson. 
J.  W.  Mitchell.  Newcastle. 
W.  L.  Best,  Clinton. 
L.  R.  Rav,  Madisonville. 
J.  J.  Davis,  McKee. 
Orville  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  C.  Sanduskj,  NicholasviHr. 
Fred  Meade,  Paintsvllle. 
J.  C.  Mills,  Erlanger. 


Connty. 


Adam  Campbell,  ilindman. 

Knox I  W.  W.  Evans,  BarbourvlUe 

Lame I  E.  W.  Creal,  Hodgenvllle. 


'   KENTUCKY— contd. 


Laurel 

Lawrence. 

I..ee 

Leslie 

Letcher. . 


Lewis 

LUiooln 

Livingston. 


Logan 

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken... 

McCreary 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morran 

Mumenburg. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 


Pulaski..., 
Robertson . 

Rockcastle , 

Rowan.. . ., 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson.. 
Spencer 


Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wavne 

Webster 

^Tiitley 

WoUe 

Woodford . . . 


LOn.SlAN.V.l 

.\cadia 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge: 

East 

West 

Beaurepar<l 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 


Sui>crintendont. 


J.  M.  Feltner,  London. 

J.  H.  Ekers,  Louisa. 

W.  D.  Lucas,  BeattyviUe. 

J.  D.  Muncy,  Hyden. 

George  W.  Jenkins,  Whites- 
burg. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Vanceburg. 

Garland  Singleton,  Stanford. 

John  Quertermous,  Smith- 
land. 

P.  M.  Barnes,  RusscUviUe. 

N.  G.  Martin,  EddyvUle. 

H.  H.  Brock,  Richmond. 

S.  S.  Elam,  Salyersville. 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 

John  E.  Arant,  Benton. 

U.  G.  Johnson,  Inez. 

Jessie  O.  Yancey,  Mays  ville. 

M.  V.  MiUer,  Paducah. 

Norah  Alcorn,  Whitley  City. 

R.  M.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 

L.  II.  Powell,  Bnindenburg. 

W.  O.  Back,  Frenchburg. 

Ora  L.  Adams,  Harrodsburg. 

Avery  Sartin,  Edmonton. 

J.  E.  Martin,  Tompkinsville. 

Georgia  Sledd,  Mount  Sterling. 

Jas.  W.  Davis,  West  Liberty. 

Amy  Longest,  Greenville. 

W.  T.  McClain,  Bardstown. 

Lida  E.  Gardner,  Carlisle. 

Ozna  Shultz,  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Selph,  La  Grange. 

O.  V.  Jon^,  Owenton. 

P.  M.  Frye,  Boone vlUe. 

John  N.  Oosney,  Falmouth. 

John  Mcintosh,  Hazard. 

G.  W.  Potter,  Pikevillc. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Bohannon,  Stan- 
ton. 

Henry  C.  Anderson, Somerset. 

Cleveland  Moore,  Mount  Oli- 
vet. 

W.  A.  B.  Davis,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

J.  H.  Powers,  Morehead. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  Jamestown. 

Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 

L.  II.  Gregg,  Shelbyville. 

Charles  Turner,  Franklin. 

Katie  Beauchamp,  Taylors- 
ville. 

fSeorge  Sapp,  Campbells  ville. 

Lucian  Lindsav,  Elkton. 

Calvert  WaUace,  Cadiz. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hood,  Bedford. 

G.  W.  Curry,  Morganfield. 

O.  P.  Roemer,  Bowling  Green. 

Ella  Shaunty,  Springfield. 

John  C.  Brammer,  Monticello. 

A.  I>.  Lloyd,  Dixon. 

E.  F.  Davis,  Williamsburg. 

Tavlor  Shockev,  Campion. 

M.B.  IIifner,VersalUe*>. 


J.  W.  Oxford,  Crowley. 
R.  G.  Corkem,  Oljcrlin. 
J.  L.  Rusca,  Donaldsonville. 
S.  \.  AUeman,  Napoleon villo. 
J.  M.  Barham,  Marks  ville. 

C.  M.  Hughes,  Baton  Rouge. 
J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 
L.  D.  McCoUister,  De  Bidder. 
E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 
C.  K.  Byrd,  Shreveport. 


1  Parish  superintendents. 
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Cotinty. 


LOUISIANA— contd . 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

CarroU: 
East 

West 

Catahoula 

Claibomp 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

E\'aii^eline 

FeUcmna: 

East 

West 

Fraoklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jeflerson  Davis 

Lalayette 

Lafourche 

lA  Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointc  Coupee 

Hapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabino 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John 

St.  Landry 

St.  Marlui 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washin^n 

Webster 

Winn 

City  of  Lake  Charles 

MARTLiNI). 

Alle?:any 


Anne  .Vrundol 
Uallimorc 

CalvcH 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charlo*? 

Dorehe.stei 

Frederick 

C.arrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 


F.  M.  Hamflton,  Lake  Charles. 
J.  C.  Hines,  Cohunbia. 

T.  W.  McCoU,  Grand  Chenier. 

Ward  Anderson,  Ixike  Provi- 
dence. 
W.  McG.  DoUerhide,  Pioneer. 
J.  K.  Stone.  Harrisonburg. 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 
D.C.Strickler,Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Houston,  Mansfield. 
E.  B.  Ortego,  ViUe  Platte. 

J.  W.  Mobley,  ainton. 

R.E. Crump, St.  Francis viUe. 

J.  L.  McOun,  Winnsboro. 

J.N.  Warner,  Pollock. 

L.  A.  Walet,  New  Iberia. 

L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 

R.  L.  Dickerson,  Jonesboro. 

J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 

W.  P.  Amette,  Jennings. 

L.  J.  Alleman,  Lafavette. 

W.  8.  Lafargue,  Thibodaui. 

J.  W.  Carter,  Jena. 

T.  A.  Green,  Ruston. 

J,  E.  Coxe,  Denham  Springs. 

J.  R.  Lfaiton,  Talhdah. 

L.  H.  Stevens,  Bastrop. 

L.  E.  Hudson.  Natchitoches. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 

T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 

J.  C.  Blanchard,  Pointe  a  la 

Hache. 
Alonzo'   McFarland,     X  e  w 

Roads. 

D.  B.  Showalter,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horlon,  Couslmlta. 

E.  E.  Keebler.Rayvflle. 
W.  S.  Mitchell,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  Violet. 
J.  B.  Martin,  IlahnviUe. 
J.  E.  Davis,  Greensburt:. 
J.  N.  Gouraain,  Convent. 
L.  J.  Bourpeob?,  Reserve. 

C.  J.  Thompson,  Oiielousas. 

F.  O.  Chavei,  St.  MartinviUe. 

D.  N.  Foster,  Franklin. 

E.  E.  Lyon,  Coviimton. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amite. 

T.  M.  Wade,  St.  Joseph. 

H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 

J.  G.  Rav.  Farmerville. 

J.  H.  Williamy,  AbbeNiUe. 

R.  A.  Boyd,  Lees\il]p. 

D  .H.Sprinfffleld ,  Franklin  ton. 

T.  W.  Fuller,  Minden. 

J.  J.  Mixon,  Winnfield. 

J.  N.  Yeager,  Lake  Charles. 


J.  E.  Edwards,  Cumberland. 

G .  M.  Perdew,  assistant ,  Cum- 
berland. 

Samuel  Gamer,  Annapolis. 

A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

J.  T.  Hershner, assistant. 

Jas.B.  Lattimer,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble.  Denton. 

G.  F.  Morelock,  Westminister. 
J.  M.  McVev,Klklon. 
T.  M.  Carpenter,  I41  Plata, 
.-v.  R.  Snaid,  Cambridge. 
Jos.  B.  Merid it h.  assistant. 
G.  Llovd  Palmer,  Frederick. 

F.  E.  feathbim,  Oakland. 
C.  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 

W.  C.  Phfilips,  Ellieoit  City. 
J.  L.  Smjth,  Chestertowii. 


C'ounty. 


MABTLANn — contd . 

Montffomezy 

Frfaioe  Georges 

Queen  Annes 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

MICIUGAN* 

Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga. 

Barry 

Bay. 

Bcniic 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass. 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chipi>ewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee. 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Tra verse.. . 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iron 

Isal>ella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingst€Hi 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macoml> 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 


BuperintMideiit. 


W.  B.  Burdette,  Boekrflle. 

£.  8.  Bnrrouglis,  Lpper  Marl- 
boro. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Centerrflle. 

G.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 

Wm.  H.  DashieU,  Princess 
Anne. 

Nicholas  Orem,  Eaaton. 

W.  M.  Huyett,  Hagerstown. 

Wm.  J.  HoUoway,  Salisbury. 

E.  W.  McMaster,  Pocomoke 
City. 


T.  B.  Cook,  Harrisvflle. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Chatham. 
C.  L.  Goodrich.  Allegan. 
E.  L.  Little,  Alpena. 
C.  L.  Taisey,  Bellaire. 
Geo.  H.  Qlasnre,  Standlsh. 
8.  O.  Clinton- Baraga. 

E.  J.  Edger,  Hasttags. 
John  B.  Laing,  Bay  City. 
T.  U.  Fewlass,  Honor. 
M.  N.  Berger.  St.  Joseph. 

F.  E.  Robinson,  Cold wat?r. 
Mrs.    Emma   wmetts,    Uar- 

shall. 

Ruth  H.  Hosier,  Dowagiac. 

J.  H.  Milford,  East  Jordan. 

W.  L.  Coffev,  Cheboygan. 

T.  R.  Easterday,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

A.  H.  Aldrfch.  Harrison. 

T.  H.  Townscnd.  St.  Johns. 

Alveretta  Irving.  Grajiing. 

Peter  R.  LeK,  Gladsfone. 

DonaM  0*Hara,  Iron  Mocev 
tain. 

Cynthia  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 

H  .S.  Balx'ock J  iarbor  Springs. 

J.  L.  Rieglfe,  Flint. 

C.  J.  Bamum.  Beavertoo. 

Laura  Bowden,  Ironwood. 

Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 

H.  A.  Potter,  Ithat a. 

Harry  MoClave.  Hlltodale. 

William  Bath.  Houghton. 

W.  H.  Sparling.  Bad  Axe. 

F.  E.  Searl,  Mason. 

H.  H.  Lowrey,  Ionia. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Traverse  Cit  v. 

J.  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls.  ' 

E.  T.  Cameron,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

T.  M.  Sattler,  Jackson. 

Sheridan  Mapes,  Kalamazoo. 

Irene  L.  Gettv,  Kalkaska. 

A.M.Froeland.  Grand  Rapids. 

H.  S.  Winter,  Mohawk. 

E.G.  Johnson,  Luther. 

Chas.  H.  Navlor,  Lapeer. 

Bertha  B.  Campbell,  Traverse 
City.R.F.  D.5. 

George  J.  Tripp.  Adrian. 

H.  G.  Aldrich.  FowtervUle. 

Eva  E.  Buermann.Newberrjr. 

E.  J.  Lachtmce,  St.  Ignaee. 

O.  D.  Thompson,  Romeo. 

Josephine  A.  Reynolds,  Man- 
istee. 

A.  E.  Sterne,  Ishpeming. 
C.  A.  Kinehart,  Scottviile. 
Bert  J.  Ford,  Big  Rapids. 
Jesse  Hubbard,  Menominee. 
B\Ton  G.  ScoUay,  Midland. 
John  Q.  Zuck,  Lake  City. 
J.  J.  Kellev.  Monroe. 

K.  D.  Stmipht.  Stanton. 

B.  J.  Watters,  IHHmim. 


COUXTY   SUPERINTEKDEXT8. 
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Cousty. 


MicHio  AN— contd. 


Moskagon. 
Newaygo., 
Oakland.. 

Oceana 

Ogemaw.. 


Ontonagon. . . 

Oaceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Preequelsle.. 
Rosronmun.. 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne. 

Wexford 


Sap«'lntendent. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami. . . 

Benton 

Big  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa.. 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater. 
Cook 


Cottonwood. 
Crow  Wing. 

Dakota 

Dodge 


Douglas. . 
Faribault. 
Fillmore. . 
Freeborn, 
floodhue. 
Grant 


Hennepin. 


Houston . 
Hubbard. 
Isanti.... 


Itasca. 


Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi . . 

Kittson 

Koochiching. 


Lnc  qui  Parle. 
Lake 


I.re  Sueur. . 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen 
Marshall.., 


NeDiB  B.  ChfehoUn,  Montague. 
IsabaUe  M.  Becker,  Fremont. 
A.  L.  Craft,  Pontiac. 
Emma  Hutchins,  Hart. 
Josephine      Woods,       West 
Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair.  Rockl^md. 

Geo.  F.  Roxburgh,  Reed  City. 
J.  H.  Speck,  Mfo. 
Ray  F.  Jennings,  Vanderbilt. 
N.  R.  Stanton/Holland. 
M.  H.  NestM*,  Rogers. 
Ellen  McCrea,  Roscommon. 

B.  8.  Teflt,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
£.  T.  Biackney,  Port  Huron. 
F.  J.  Wheeler.  Centervflle. 
W.  J.  Mussel  man,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  8.  Cornell,  Manistique. 
H.  E.  Slocum.  C'<»rtmna. 

B.  H.  McComb,  Caro. 

V.  R.  Htmgerford,  Paw  Paw. 

Evan  Essery,  Ann  Arbor. 

E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 

W.  H.  Faunce,  Cadillac. 


Mrs.  Rachel  Young.  Aitkin. 

Geo.  D.  Goodrich,  Anoka. 

Anna  O.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  Bermidji. 

Agnss  K.Bums,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Anna  Swenson,  O^ton^^lle. 

W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 

Robt.  B.  Kennedy,  Xew  Ulm. 

Nora  A.  Nilsen,  Moose  Lake. 

F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 

R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 

Petra  Stwaker,  Montevideo. 

E.  J.  Cedarholm,  Center  City. 

Eleanor  Ruahfeldt,  Moorhead. 

Henry  E.  8or\'lg,  Bagley. 

Clans  C.  Monker,  Grand 
Maraia. 

Alfred  R.  Iverson,  Windom. 

IrmaC.  Hartley,  Brainerd. 

John  P.  Karpen.  Hastings. 

.\lma  B.  Campbell,  Mantor- 
vUle. 

Geo.  Susens,  Alexandria. 

Margaret  E .  Bieri,  Blue  Earth. 

Oscar  Carlson,  Preston. 

Harold  Dohlen,  .\lbcrt  Lea. 

E.  B.  Berequist,  Red  Wing. 

Blanche  L.  Brennin,  Ellx)w 
Lake. 

H.  I.  Ilarter,  Minneapolis, 
Court  House. 

Marie  Otlemess,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford,  Park  Rapids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  IILxsoo,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Whipple,  Grand 
Rapids. 

J.  B.  Arp,  Jackson. 

WUlis  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

W.  D.  Frederickson,  Willmar. 

Hans  Hanson,  Hallock. 

Anna  E.  Shetland,  Intema- 
tkmal  Falls. 

A.  J.  Kittleson,  Madison. 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 
Harbors. 

J.  A.  Meagher,  Le  Sueur  Cen- 
ter. 

J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoe. 

H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 

(Jeo.  F.  Munier,  Hutchin.son. 

James  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 

David  Johnson,  Warren. 


County. 


MINNESOTA — COntd . 

Martin 

Meeker 

MilleLaca 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nteollct 

Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington 

Ptae 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rock 

Roseau 

St.  I^uis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

StoeIc» 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traveist 

Waba.sha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washtagton 

Watonwan 

Wilkhi 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine... 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Sunerint^ident. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite , 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhotm 

Carroll 

Chickasaw. 
Choctaw . . . 
Claiborne.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma... 

Copiah 

Covington. . 

De  Soto 

Forrest 

Franklin... 

George 

Greene 

Grenada..., 
Hancock . . . 
Harrison . . . 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena. 
Itawamba. 


C.  J.  Timms,  Fahrmont. 
Anna  OnsdorlT,  Litchflald. 
Guy  E wing,  Princeton. 
M.  £.  Barnes,  Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Austin. 
Jennie  Holm  ^Slay  ton. 
Albert    J.     Holmstdad,    St. 

Peter. 
E .  K.  Sampson,  Worthington. 
Maria  Lovsnes,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
L.  R.  Adiey,  Fergiis  Falls. 
E.   A.   Moetue,  Thief  River 

Falls. 
R.  H.  Blankenahin,  Pine  City. 
J.  R.  Campbell,  Pipestone. 
N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookston. 
Lena  OttescMi,  Glenwood. 
Geo.  H.  Reif,  St.  Paul,  Court 

House. 
Lou    F.    Green,    Red    Lake 

Falls. 
Mrs.  Adella  H.  Pratt,  Red- 
wood Falls. 
Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Renville. 
J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 
Edia  A.  Haadley,  Luveme. 
Eddy  E.  BUlberg.  Roseau. 
N.  A.  Young,  Duluth. 
T.  J.  Nickolay.  Shakopee. 
Mamiu    E.    Hartfelder,    Elk 

River. 
W.  M.  Caner,  Gaylord. 
W.  A.  Boergcr,  St.  Cloud. 
James  A.  Mork,  Owatonna. 
Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
Tillie  S.  Thomason,  Benson. 
Victor    S.     Knutson,     Ix>ni; 

Prahle. 
Bessie  Caswell,  Wheatcm.' 
Harry  V.  Fick,  Lake  City. 
Maude  R.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 
II.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 
E.  N.  Swanson,  Stillwater. 
Mabel  Madson.  8t.  James. 
A.  S.  Gmvip,  Breckenridge. 
A .  C .  I..oom  IS,  W  inona. 
.\.  A.  Zech.  Annandale. 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


J.  W.  Henderson,  Natchez. 
W.  A.  McC^rd,  Corinth. 
F.  H.  Butler,  Lil)erty.  » 
W.  .V.  Hull,  KosciasKo.  , 
W.  T.  Rcnick,  Ashland.  ' 

.\.  C.  Pearman,  Rosedale. 
J.  O.  Rich,  Pittsboro.  r 
C.  A.  Neal,  Carrol Iton.  > 
(Jeo.  D.  Kiley,  Okolona. 
Sam  C.  Rav,  Ackerman.  ^ 
T.  V.  RiLsh,  Port  Gibson. 
J.  R.  Brock,  Quitman. 
Paul  Townsond,  West  Pofait. 
J.  M.  Brooks,  CUrksdale. 
A.  A.  McAlpin,  Hazlehurst. 
Bura  HUbum,  Collins. 
U.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando 
E.  J.  Ciurie,  Hattiesburg. 
W.  L.  Foreman,  McadviUc. 
W.  .\.  A  vera,  Lticedale. 
Joe  Walley,  Lcakesvllle. 
V.  R.  James,  (Jrenada. 
John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Louis. 
J.  J.  Dawsey,  Ciulfport. 
C.  8.  North,  Raymond. 
J.  M.  Kimbrougn.  Lexington, 
(ieorge  Robinson, MayersvlUr. 
W.  G.  Crouch,  Fulton. 
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MISSISSIPPI — contd. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jenerson 

Jefferson  Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayelte 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

lAwrence 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madbon 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  Hiver 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Kankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Timica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Wjkshington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yjilobusha 

YaROO 

•  MISSOURI. 

Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

liarry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benlon 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

t'alloway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. . .. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Ccdnr 


Guv  D.  Dean,  Scranton. 
L.  H.  Massey,  Bay  Springs. 
L.  L.  Posey,  Fayette. 
W.  W.  Lee,  Prentiss. 
L.  J.  Stringer,  Laurel. 
W.  F.  Brown,  De  Kalb. 
H.  T.  Smith,  Oxford.    .« 
A.  Q.  Broadiis,  Purvis.    , 
John  R.  Ellis,  Meridian. 
Tom  J.  White,  MonUcello. 
W.  E.  Martin,  Carthage.    , 
T.  M.  MUam,  Tupelo. 
J.  U.  Hughes,  Greenwood. 
Z.  C.  Hodges,  Brookhaven. 
S.  M.  Nash,  Columbus. 
G.  R.  Bennett,  Canton.  ^ 
Fred  Barnes,  Columbia.    *- 
John  P.Horton,Holly  Springs. 

E.  E.  Cowley,  Aberdeen. 
Guy  C.  Burton,  Winona. 

IL  Y.  Graham,  Philadelphla- 

W.  W.  Courscy,  Decatur. 

Jas.  R.  Jackson,  Macon. 

A.  E.  Green,  Starkville. 

C.  B.  Young,  Sardis. 

C.  E.  Bass,  Poplarville. 

W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  Au- 
gusta. 

S.  W.  Simmons,  Magnolia. 

J.  M.  Spain,  Pontotoc. 

R,  E.  L.  Sutherland,  Boone- 
vUle. 

F.  M.  Birzell.  Marks. 

H.  H.  BullocK,  Brandon. 
A.  C.  Wallers,  Forest. 
Jno.  8.  Joor,  sr..  Rolling  Fork. 
J.  R.Williamson,  Mendenhall. 
W.  P.  Searcy,  Ua'.eigh. 
C.  T.  Book  out,  Indianola. 
U.  U.  Harrison,  Charleston. 
Ira  G.  Allen,  Senatobia. 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Riplev.    . 
N.  L.  Phillips,  luka. 
J.  W.  Henderson,  Tunica. 
W.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany. 
J.  J.  Lee,  Tyler  town. 
J.  H.  Culkin,  Vicksburff. 
S.  Archer  sr.,  Greenville. 
C.    W.  Walley,  Waynes- 

boro. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Walthall. 
John  C.  Day,  WoodvIUe. 
E.  C.  Lovom,  Louisville. 
R.  P.  Hentr,  Water  Valley. 
W.  W.  Lockard,  Yazoo  City. 


F.  E.  Patrick,  Kirksville. 
Leslie  M.  Dobbs,  Savannah. 
Sallie  V.  Grebe,  Rock  Port. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,  Cassville. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
P.  M.  Allison,  Butler. 
Chas.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
WUbur  M.  Welker,  Marble 

HiU. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 
Geo.  K.  Gilpin,  St.  Joseph. 

C.  A.  Roberson,  Poplar  BluH. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
R.  G.  Hale.  Fulton. 

M.  E.  Jolmson,  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McDonald.  Jackson. 
C.  N.  Canady,  Carrollton. 
W.  8.  Perrin,  Ellsinore. 
T.  J.  Walker,  Harrison\Ule. 
W.  H.  Rilev,  Stockton. 


County. 


MISSOURI— oontd. 


Superinteiuteit. 


Chariton . . 
Christian. . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. .. 

Cole 

Cooper. 

Crawford.. 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess... 

Dekalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin... 
Franklin. . 
Gasconade. 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison.. 
Henry .... 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard... 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 


Ja.sper 

Jenerson .... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette . . . 
Lawrence... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston.. 
McDonald . . . 

Macon 

Madison.... 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi.. 


Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery, 


Morgan 

New  Madrid . 

Xewton 

Nodaway . . . 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perrv 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 


Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

I'utnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve. 


C.  C.  Carlstead,  Keytesvilto. 
Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 
Helen  McRee,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 
Maudine  Wvatt,  Plattshorg. 
J.  8.  Lumpkin,  Jefferson  City. 

D.  L.  RoDigeb,  BoonvUK 
Wm.  P.  Summers,  Bteelville. 
Ed.  H.  Carender,  Greenfield. 
John  A.  Pitman,  Buflak). 

I.  J.  VM^legesang,  Gallatin. 
W.  O.  Bw^,  Ctarksdale. 
Jas.  W.  Hillsap,  Salem. 
John  Leran,  Ava. 

E.  D.  McAnaUy,  Kennett. 
A.  F.  Borberg,  Union. 

C.  M.  Danuser,  Hermann. 
C.  H.  Allen,  Albany. 
J.  R.  Roberts,  Spring^eld. 
Elizabeth  Bralnerd,  Trenton. 
Nellie  K.  Sutton,  Bethany. 
Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Clinton. 

5.  Z.  Odenbaugh,  Hermitage. 
Earl  A.  Rock,  Oregon. 
Levi  Markland,  Armstrong. 
W.C.McMilUn,West  Plains. 

6.  P.  Bumham,  Ironton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ* 

ence. 
L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 
R.  B.Wilson,  HUlsboro. 
R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 
W.  E.  Cottey,  Edina. 

F.  W^  Ploger,  Lebanon. 
H.  T.  PhUlips,  Lexington. 
D.W.  Clay  ton,  Mount  Vernon. 
Lloyd  H.  Hicks^lkfonticello. 
Zula  Thurman,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Jovce,  Brookneld. 

J.  W.  Mccormick,  ChUlicothe. 
W.  H,  Baker.  Pfaieville. 
O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 

F.  C.  Baker,  Fredericktown. 
C.  N.  Cooper,  Weldon, 
Frankie  Connell,  HannibaL 
W.  B.  Kesterson,  Prhiceton. 
Jas.  Messersmith,  Tuscumbii, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Graham,  Charles- 
ton. 

C.  J.  Ladman,  California. 

John  L.  Carter,  Paris. 

W.    F.    Hupe,    Montgomery 

City. 
Wray  Witten.  Versailles. 
L.  O.  Swan,  New  Madrid. 
W.  E.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 
W.  M.  Oakerson,  MaryviUe. 
H.  M.  Williams,  Alton. 
R.  H.  Bryan,  Linn. 
A.  J.  Kimball,  Gainesville. 
Chas.  G.  Ross,  Cam  thersvtUe, 
J.  G.  Roddick,  Perryville. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalla. 
John  A.  Mooney,  Rolla. 
W.  Nora  Mitchell,  Bowling 

Green. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  Platte  City. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Loquev. 
W .  K.  Armstrong,  t'nionville. 
O.  E.  Hulse.  New  London. 
S.  B.  McCully,  Moberly. 
W.  T.  McGaugh,  Rkrhmond. 
Lula  Barton,  Center ville. 
H.  E.  Braschler,  Doniphan. 
P.  J.  McKinley,  St.  Charles. 
C.  E.  Higgins,  Osceola. 
\.  H.  Akers,  Farmlngton. 
Jos.  King,  Ste.  Genevie\'e, 


COUXTV    SUPERIXTENDESTS. 
. — (.'ovvTy  SupEStVTENDENTs — <'ontii 

1    ,-™..; 


.SupRlntemtml. 


XEBBA  SKA—tOntd. 


.    I.  L.  L>-ncb.  Uarsf 


.  I.  M.  Horn,  MemphLi. 

.  Chaa.  D.  aarrls,  Beolnii. 

.  WbIMt  Webb,  ^mlneiia. 

.  Mrs.  --      ■     ~ 


li,  LsncuWr,   I   Brawn.. 


Ttmllcsld,  Bbet- 
Bloamfield. 


kna  IaiK9,  UUbd. 

W.  BetuKlt,  Forsyth. 

,    ...  .-.  F^fNevSdl;. 
.    F.  W.  Kehr.Uuthasvilla. 

,    Bunrrti  Fox,  PotosL 
.   C,  B.  flurloD,  Pifdmonl, 
.    Lod  Yales,  Uarsbllcld. 
""  s.  Cora  Early,  OrMit  City 
tin  «.  Carter.  Haitrllle. 


le  P.  FnDeh^pUlau. 

'.    Uaiatiiir.^. 

.    Nora  L.Ilo»D,lt«l  Lodge. 

.    Annie  McAnellv,  (;t«at  Palls. 

.    Usy  Flanagan,  rorl  Benlon. 

"-unaFrllt,  MilMrilT. 

Bilia  Osborne,  Clendlve. 

btl  Sharp,  AjiacoEvda. 
.    AiinelW  Leonard,  Baker. 
.   Mrs.  Lola  Daker,  Lewlstowa. 
Mary  Eckatein,  Kaltspell. 

" "  a,  Lollle  T.'irvlne,  Phllips- 
xug. 
ac«  Lorett,  Havre. 

.    _  .'a  II  airing  (on,  Helena. 

.    Urs.  Ella  L.  Hess,  Libby. 

'■-a.  Pbcbe  WUliams,  V&gl 

■»>■■ 

.    Mary  J.  Davlw,  WbUe  S 

nbiir  SprinE^. 

Mrs.  H.  Leota  H'rigbt,  8u 


Cheyemi*. . 

"lay 

ot(a.t 

Cuming 


J.  S.  Elliolt,  Kearney. 

Onu  L.  Cady,  fcavid  rity. 
Eda  Marquardt,  I'lalUmouUi. 
Emma  Schirerlii,  Hartiniton. 
Evea  M^elaiid,  ImpeTlaT 
Edllh  Adarnxm,  Valentine. 
Anna  UcFadden,  SlOaey. 
Mabel  B.  Kirk,  Clsy  Center. 
F.  J.  VoelUnce,  Srhuvlw. 
Emma  K.  Miller,  West  Fobit. 
T.  C.  Crlnxe,  Broken  How. 
Uarparcl  A ,  Murphy,  "  ' 


W.A.  Yoder.Oinalia. 
Lorna  L.  White,  Benkelmai 
LUlbn  D.  Green,  Geneva. 
Mra.   Rulh   Erfman,   Illoon 

HrFTAduildell,  Stockvllle. 
a.  W.  Fletcher,  Bmver  City 
ThomaiJ.  Trauemlcht,  Dm 


Greeley ;  U 


Lodgp. 
Betbelm  Irwin,  Hamilton. 
Bell  l'u>'>,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  fox,  thompjon  ! 
Falls. 

.    IreneMurphy.  Plenlywood. 

.  Julia  Shea.  Quite. 

,    (iertrudo    Sjlveijer,    Colun 

.   Inga  eolberg.  Big  Timber. 
.    Mrs.  Nellie  11.  Brown,  Choi 

.    Marloii  II.  Valentine,  Shelby. 
.    Alene  Uc'iregor.  (Ilasiow. 
.    Mr3.MBuden.Wills.Wllb»ui. 
"      L.  J.  Wilson,  BlUingi 


.    Carrie  SulllTan,  Hastings. 
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C'ouotj. 


N  E  BR  ASK  A— COnt  d. 


Scolts  Bluff. . 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thaj-er 

Thomas. 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington.. 

Wavne 

Webster 

Wheeksr 

York 


NEW  JERSEY, 


Sai>erintcnde&t« 


Atlantic. 


Bergen 

Burlington.. 

Camdeiu 

Cape  May . . 


Camlierland 

Kssox 

Tilouccstcr 

Hudson 


llunlerdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

HonmoiUh 

Morris 

Ocean 

rassdie 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

I'nion 

Wurron 


NKW  MKXiro. 


iienialillo, 


("liaves 

ColfiiN 

Ciirry 

Dnna  Ana., 
Ed<ly 


(irant 

(fUadjilupe. 
Lincoln 


Luna 

Morn 

McKinlev 

Otoro...' 

Quay 

jlio  Arriba. . . 

Roo«<'velt 

Santl()\al 

SiUi  Juan 

San  Minicl.. . 

Santa  ie 

SiuT>i 

Soconvi 

Taos 

TorrtUKO 

I'nion 

VaUMiciu 


Ada  HaMeman,  0«riar. 
W.  H.  llrokaw,  Seward. 
C.  P.  KeUev,  RushviUe. 
L.  H.  Currier.  Loup  City. 
Mary  J.  Fenske,  Harrison. 
Hah  B.  Ohlaon,  Stanton. 
A.  T.  Holtsen,  Hebron. 
Claim  B.  Runyan,  ThedCord. 
Carrie  J.  Kclmer,  Pender. 
W.  H.  StovMi.  Ord. 
N.  T.  LundTBlair. 
Pearl  SeweU,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlett. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 


II.  H.  Cressmau,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Woostcr.  Ilackensack. 
H.  A.  Stees,  Mount  Holly. 

C.  S.  Albert^on,  Magnolia. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Bridgeton. 
Oliver  J.  MorelocK,  Nework. 
P.  T.  Steelman,  Woodlmr>'. 
Charles    C.    Slimets,    Jersey' 

Citv. 
J.  S.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  I'rincelon. 
H.  B.  Willis,  New  Brunswick. 
John  Enright,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulsart,  Morristown. 
C.  A,  Morris,  Tom.H  River. 

E.  W.  (iarrison,  I'aterson. 
II.  C.  Dison,  Salem. 
Henr\-  C.  Krcbs,  Somervillc. 
Ralph  Decker,  New  ton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 

F.  T.  Atwootl,  nelvidcre. 


Atanasio  Montoya,  Albu- 
querque. 

C.C.  ifiU,  Rosa  ell. 

Mrs.  Josie  Lockard,  Ralon. 

L.  C.  Mersfelder,  Clovis. 

FnmkM.  Havner,  LasCnK^es. 

W.  A.  PoorOjCiU^lslmd. 

Miss  I.  L.  Eckles,  Silver  Citv. 

J.  V.  fiallego.^,  Santa  Ro.sa.  ' 

Mrs.  Wall;u3C  L.  Cumm,  Car- 
rizozo. 

Miss  G.  G.  Goel)el,  Deminp. 

Manuel  Madri'l,  Mora. 

W.  D.  Comell,  GiUlup. 

R.  S.  Tiplon,  .Mumogonlo. 

E.  Pack,  Tucumrari. 

David  Martinez,  jr.,  Velarde. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  CullH^rson.  Portales. 

Bonifacio  Montoya,Bemidillo. 

J.  L.  G.  Swinney,  Aztec, 

M.  F.  De*5marais,  I^as  Vc;^;i3. 

J.  WConwav,  Santa  Fc. 

F.I.  Givon,'UilLsl)oro. 

Benjamin  Sandier.,  Sucorro. 

Jo5«  Montaner,  Taos. 

('harles  L.  Burt.  Mountainair. 

n.n.  Errctt.  Clayton. 

Salumino  Baca,  Bclen. 


NORTH   C.^ROUXA. 


Alamance i  J.  li.  Rol>ertson,  Graham. 

Alexantler V.  F,  Shan>e.  Stony  I'oinl. 

AUesbanv J.  M.  Cheek,  Whitehead. 

Anson \'.  J.  Klker.  ^\  udeslwro, 

Ashe. CM.  Dickson,  Grassy. 


Count  v. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 
Avcr>* 


Superintendent. 


Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen. 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden. 

Carteret 

Cas^iell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

CraN-en 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Darle 

Dupliiu 

Durham 

EdKecomlK* 

Forsvth. 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hvde 

Irwieli 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

I^nolr 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomer>' 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onflow 

Orance 

Pamlico 

Pa^(JUOt;ulk 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

ritt 

Polk ;;;; 

Bandolpli 

Richmond 

Robes(Mi 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scothmd 

St.mlv 


Prank  A.   Edmonaon,  New- 
land. 
W.  O.  Privett,  Washington. 
U.W.Eariy,  Windsor. 
B.  J.  Croraartie.  Garland. 
If .  C.  Guthrie,  Soutteoct. 
W.  II.  Hipps,  AshevJlle. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 

D.  8.  Lippard.  Coneord. 
Y.  D.  Moore,  L^ir. 

F.  M.  Eason,  CamdCB. 
L.  B.  EnneU,  Cedar  Point. 
O.  A.  Anderson,  Yanoeyville. 
G«orge  B.  Long,  Newton. 
R.  P.  Johnson.  PIttsboro. 

A.  L.  Martin, Murphy. 

J.  O.  Alderman,  Edeoton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs.  Brasstown. 
J.  Y.  IrvinTshelby. 
F.  T.  Wooteoi,  Chadboum. 
S.  M.  Brinson,  Newbem. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  FayettevUle. 
J.  M.  Newbem,  Jarvisburg. 

B.  G.  Crisp,  Manteo. 

P.  L.  FeeEor,  Lexington. 
F.  P.  Bradley,  MocksrOte. 
M.  II.  Wooten,  Kenansville. 

C.  W.  Massev,  Durham. 
W.  II.  PUtman,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Speas,  WMnston-Salem. 

E.  L.  Best,  Loulsburg. 
F-.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 
T.  W.  Coeten,  Gates. 

J.  n.  Moody,  Robblnsville. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 
J.  E.  Debnam.  Snow  nUl. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

A.  S.  Harrison,  Enfield. 
J.  D.  EtielL  Dunn. 

R.  A.  Sentell,  WamesviUe. 
W.  S.  Shille,  Hendersonville. 
J.  C.  f$earl>oroug^.  Win  ton. 
J.  A.  McGoogan,  Raeford. 
S.  J.  Beckwith.  Lake  I^anding. 
R.  M.  Gray,  8tates\'ille. 
David  H.  Bro-wn,  Welister. 
L.  T.  Roy  all,  Smithfield. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trentoo. 
E.  M.  Judd,  Sanford. 
Joseph  Kin.sey,  Kinston. 
S.  C.  Garrison,  Ltneolnton. 
M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 
R.  O,  Anders,  Marshall. 
A.J.  Manning,  Jamesvillc. 
M.  S.  Giles,  Marion. 
William  McCluskey,  Charlotte. 

D.  W.  Greene,  Wing. 
W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 
John  A.  Mcl.eod,  Carthage. 
Oscar  Creech.  NashvQle. 
W\  Callett,  Wilmington. 
P.  J.  Ivong,  Jackson. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Richlan<ia. 
8.  P.  Lockhart,  HiUsboro. 
T.  B.  A ttmore,  Stonewall. 
W.M.IIinton.ElirabethCilT. 
T.  T.  Murphy,  Atkinson. 
W.  G.  Gait  her,  Hertlord. 
J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 
S.  B.  I'nderwood,  Greenville. 

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Asheboro. 

W.    R.   Coppedge,    Rocking- 
ham. 
J.  R.  Poole,  I^milierton. 
L.  N.  Hickerson,  W^entworth. 
R.  G.Kizer,  Salisbury. 

B.  H.  Bridees,  Rutheriordt. 
L.  L.  Matthews,  Clinton. 
L.M.  Poele.  Gilxson. 
E.  F.  E-idins,  PalmerviUe. 


COUXTV    Sl'I'ERlXTEXDEXTS. 


Dh-idi... 


CoMes  Vs 
Onm!  Km 


Trelll.- 


J.T.  Smllb,  KlnK. 
J.Il.Altm,  EUiin. 
J.H.Snlln-.Ilrj'ionClly. 
T.  C  naudPreon.Unvtrd. 
J(Ad  W,  I>iiiJen,  I'ljiuauiJi. 
it.  N.  N'bliet.Usnrar. 
e.M.  RollliB,I[en<ls!uo. 
K.  V.Judd,  RildKh. 
H.  F.  Joov,  Warrmion. 
J  H  Bprulll,  ColumUa. 
B.  K.  DoiiEherty,  Ikwoe. 
E.  T.  Alktnson,  Oolilslioro. 
C.C.  WdKhl.llunilBKCioek. 
C.L.  Coon,  Wilson. 
W,  D.  attrlin,  KiBtnmcl. 
W.ll.Orimih,  Wlndoni. 


■.  Winniw.  llcllincw. 


V.  E.  Wolt,  Bawbelli. 
C.  L.  Vtenrw,  Itbimarek. 
J.  W,  (lUpy,  Fnrro 
F.  J.  Rfhrpr,  lAn^doa. 
Usn-  FtemlneloD.  EUendale. 
J.  If.  P;'flp-,Crff.tiv. 
LoisL.  Visll,  !faiiiilii|[. 


lor  nri;:Klr,  LinUm. 
ry  K.  l<fGl7,('an-liij[t<m. 
KltairS,  KlasFj-.Hfnlliie 


/  Mareml  kpnnedy,  Motl. 

.'  iA-dmllinman.SiHlr. 

.'  liuni     11.     iiundMson,     . 

'      Hoiiiv. 

:  S.  n.  EUnn,N>po1i»n. 

V'.  N.  KiiHpMon!  A<hley.' 
F.  I.  ai^tli-k.Mcl-atw. 
John  I,.  Hrr>kken.  Wuhlmr 
K.R.TlHniinsHlilnlon. 


Utah^d.'i 
Hocking. . . 


Jotu)  W.  Ifoorc.  Lisbon. 
L.  C,  Sfasw.  Coshorlon. 

F.  U.  niUikolFT,  BUFVTUS. 

A.  U.  Vawbern.  ClBveUnd. 
(-.  A.  Wilt,  tir«enville. 
W.  W.  IlenMr,  DeOanm. 
Full  M.  L/btlrgv,  Delaware 
R.  E.  MRenbaus,  SundrnkT 
C.  C.  lllllw  LoocBster. 
Frank  H,  Allen,  Washirttlui 

Court  Uajsa. 
Wm.  a.  Coy.  Columbus. 

"'lyne  Liiti,  CiiUipoit. 

Ilcis.  Xanb.' 

1   Findlay. 


ItLinild  Ryder,  cnardai. 
F.  M,  RejT-'-'-   "— *- 


■.  H.  MIyii 


>'.  T.  lluUhH-,  Napoleoa. 
.'.  11.  Vance,  ilULsWo. 
',  C.  Braahaici.  l^^iii. 


k.  Ileii 


..,  .. ],  Steubanvfllp, 

W.  F.  All£ire,MouatVenioix. 
f.  II.  Kendnn,  FdlnesviUr. 
V.  F.  liillDD.  IroDttm. 
Elmer  W,  Jordan.  Newark, 
John  IV.   Uackinnnn.   Hflli- 


coi,  Elyrki. 
;etlrr,  'I'oleilo. 


Medina*.'.'.'.':;:::::;:  li.l-.  Jenk.*.  Uediiu 


CharialieA. 
ears  Oura,  Uugny. 
J^.^n  \.  HainTlVvlh  Lake. 
['  R  <'n\rlt.l.li1wn. 
RorkDf ,  Mohall. 


Chtii—  Huiwn,  WnhpetoD. 
Un.  Haiv  K.  l-apknTiT,  Rolh. 
JlMirv  l"h».  Fonnan. 
E.  O.  KlpM>,  Mr<-|.isk.r. 


K.  W.  llell,  ftf^ansQdd. 
I'.  \.  Purkeli, rhilltPDihr. 
R.  A.  WalcH.  Kemniil. 
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VI. — County  Superintendents — Continued, 


County. 


OHIO — coatd. 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Winiaras 

Wood 

Wyandot 


OKLAHOMA. 

Adair 

Aliialfa 

Atoka 

Beaver , 

Beckham 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron , 

Cleveland 

Coal 

Comanche. 

Cotton 

Craie 

Credc 

Custer 

Delaware 

Dewev , 

EUis 

Carfleld 

Garvin 

Orady 

Cffant 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hughes 

Jackson 

JelTerson 

Johnston 

Kay.... 

Kingfisher 

Ktowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Jx)|ran 

Love 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Miuray 

Muskogee 

McClain 

McCurtaIn 

Mcintosh 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 


Superintendent. 


}.  A.  Greulach,  Van  Wert. 
C.  H.  Copeland,  McArthur. 
Fletcher  Uawke»  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 
O.  W.  Baumgardner,  Wooster. 
W.  A.  Salter,  Bryan. 
H.  E.  Hall,  Bowling  Green. 
James  J.  (irove,  Upper  8an- 
duskv. 


G.  M.  Hagan,  StUwell. 

J.  W.  Higginbotham,  Chero- 
kee. 

Virginia  McCleary,  Atoka. 

H.  C.  Fellows,  Beaver. 

Martha  Barrett,  Sayre. 

Daisy  M.  Pratt,  Watonga. 

C.  L.  Neeley,  Durant. 

Mrs.  NettieX>anieLs  Wamsley, 
Anadarko. 

Mina  Jackson,  El  Reno. 

L.  M.  Thurston,  Ardmore. 

Mrs.  Sallie  I'arrls  Foreman, 
Tahlequah. 

J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 

Walter  Kennedy,  Boise  City. 

Kate  Barbour,  Norman. 

H.  M.  Shirley,  Coalgato. 

Mrs.  Janetto  S.  Crosby,  Law- 
ton. 

A.  C.  Woodward,  Walter. 

Tom  W.  Smith,  Vinila. 

Jesse  Burgess.  Sapulpa. 

Geo.  A.  Meacham,  Arapaho. 

J.  G rover  Scales,  Jay. 

Fred  L.  Hoyt,  Taloga. 

Chas.  Cochran,  Amett. 

Jas.  W.  Tyler,  Enid. 

Pearl  Bradiield.  Pauls  Valley. 

G.  F.  Newell,  Ch ickasha. 

Lew  Dervage,  Medford. 

Kale  Terr\',  Mangum. 

J,  W.  Bridges,  HollLs. 

W.  D.  Drake,  Buffalo. 

Wm  C.  Shellon,  Stigler. 

Mrs.  Florence  M.  Green, 
Holdenville. 

Llovd  R.  Lowcry,  Alius. 

J.  lA.  Dyer,  Waurlka. 

T.  D.  D.  Qua  id,  Tishomingo. 

A.  D.  Kersey^  Newkirk. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Liston^Kingflsher. 

Miss  A.  E.  Lane,  Hobart. 

C.  E.  Fair,  Wilburlon. 

Claude  B.  Norrls,  Poteau. 

P.  Q.  Rawdon.  Chandler. 

Margaret  Doolittle.  Guthrie. 

T.  D.  Fells,  Marietta. 

T.  E.  McLain,  Fairview. 

Wesley  Fox,  Madlll. 

Carlotta  Archer,  Pryor. 

E.  L.  Newman,  Sulphur. 

E.  N.  Collet le.  Muskogee. 

8.  M.  McCuistlon,  PurcelJ. 

L.  N.  Gray.  Idabel. 

Chas.  H.  Wilson,  Eufaula. 

CO.  Vannest,  Perry. 

W.  E.  Slack,  Nowata. 

J.  L.  Matthews,  Okemah. 

Mrs.  Anna  Burks-Love,  Okla- 
homa. 

J.  D.  Campbell,  Okmulgee. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Lillard,  Pawhuska. 

J.  T.  Davis,  Miami. 

T.  W.  Skinner,  Pawnee. 

W.  R.  Jones,  Stillwater. 

T.  T.  Lewis,  McAlester. 

W.  T.  Melton,  Ada. 

Gladys  YndtMU,  Tecumseh. 


County. 


OKLAHOMA— COntd. 


Pushmataha. 
Roger  Mills.. 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington. 


Washita..-. 

Woods 

Woodward. 


OBEOON. 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . . . . 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River... 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheiu- 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah... 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wa.sco 

Washington... 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


PE?fNS'\'LVANIA. 


Adams 

Allegheny.. 
AruLstrong. 

Beaver 

Betlford.... 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford... 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria . . . 
Cameron . . . 

Carbon 

Center 

Chester 

Clarkin 

Clearfield... 


Clinton 

Columbia... 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 
Dauphin 


Delaware. 


Superintendent. 


W.  C.  Pa3me,  Antlers. 
A.  T.  Burge,  Cheyenne. 
J.  C.  Dougherty^ laremore. 
L.  L.  Sturgeon,  Wewoka. 
J.  H.  Dodson,  Sallisaw. 
L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan. 
Nettie  B.  Lynch,  Guymon. 

E.  B.  Nehns,  Frederick. 
H.  D.  Maxwell,  Tulsa. 
Chas.  Comstock,  Wagono-. 
Helen  L.  Dunaway,  BartJes- 

vUle. 
J.  M.  WaUaoe,  C<»rdel!r 

F.  O.  Hays,  Alva, 

W.  L.  Pitman,  Woodward. 


J.  F.  Smith,  Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon y  Corvallis. 
J.  E.  Calavan,  C  regon  Citv. 
O.  H.  By  land,  Astoria. 
J.  W.AUen,St.  Helens. 
R.  E.  Baker,  Coquille. 
J.  E.  Myers,  PrineviUe. 
G.  W.  Smith,  Gold  Bench. 

0.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 
J.  C.  Sturgill,  Condon. 
W.  W.  Austen,  Hamilton. 
L.  M.  Hamilton,  Buchanan. 
C.  D.  Thompson,  Hood  River. 
J.  Percy  Wells,  Jacksonville. 
Lincoln  Savage,  Grants  Pass. 
Fred  Peterson ,  Klamatb  Falls. 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakeview. 
E.J.  Moore,  Eugene. 

R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 
W.  L.Jackson. Albany. 
Fay  Clark,  Vale. 
W.  M.  Smith,  Salem. 
S.  E.  Notson,  Heppnn-. 
A.  P.  Armstrong,  Portland. 
H.  C.  Se3rmour.  Dallas. 
F.  E.  Fagan,  Moro. 
W.  S.  Buel,  Tillamook. 

1.  E.  Young,  Pendleton. 

A.  E.  I\-annoe.  La  Grande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprtoe. 
C.  T.  Bonney,  The  Dalles. 

B.  W.  Barnes,  Hillsboro. 
n.  J.  Simmons,  Mitchell. 

S.  S.  Duncan,  McMinnvilK 


H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Saml.  Hamilton.Wilkinsbui^ 
C.  M.  Heilman,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  Locke,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  H.  U inkle,  Alum  Bank. 

E.  M.  Rapp,  Readtag. 
T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 

H.  S.  Putnam,  Towanda. 
J.  H.  Hoflman,  Doyksto"' n. 

F.  A.  McClung,  Butler. 
M.  S.  Bentz,  Ebensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Thomas  A.  Bock, Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heeter,  Clarton. 
Cyrus  A.   Weisgerber,  Clear- 
field. 

I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Hav«fi. 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
P.  D.  Blab",  MeadvUle. 
J.  Kelso  Gjeen,  Carlisle. 
Frank  £.   Shambaugh,    L^y- 

A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 


COUKTY   SUPEBINTEKDENTS. 
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VI . — ( 'ouNTY  SuPEaiNTENDENTs — T'oiitinued , 


County. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

FrankUn 

Fulton 

Ctreene 

Uimtlngdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Laeka  wanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence. 

Lebanon... 

Lehigh 

LuEeme 

LycomhiK 

llcKeau 

If  orcer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Monti^mery ...... 

Montour 

Northampton 

NOTtfaumberlimd. . 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

SdiuylkiU 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Bolliyan 

Susquehanna 

Tfoga 

VnSan 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmorehmd . . . . 

Wyoming 

York ^. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bambeig. 

BamweU 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 


Calhoun 

Charleston., 
Cherokee. . . 

Chester 

Chosterfleld, 
Clarendon.. 

Colleton 

Darlington. 

Dillon 

Dorchester. 
Edisefleld. 


Floionoe 

Q^orsetown.. 
Greenville.... 
Greenwood... 
B^pt<Mi.... 

Horry 

Jaspor. 

Kershaw.. 

Lescaeter. 


•••«••■ 


Superintendent. 


J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
John  S.  Carroll,  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburi;. 
J.   Emery  Thomas,  McCon- 

nellsburg. 
H.  D.  Freeland,  Waynesburg. 
L.  E.  Boyer,  Huntingdon. 

J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
L.  Mayne  Jones,  Brookville. 
C.  E.  Kauflman,  McAlister- 

ville. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisher,  Lcuicaster. 
W.  Lee  Qilmore,  New  Castle. 
John  W.  Snoke.  Lebanon. 
Ahin  Rupp,  A  lien  town. 
F.  P.  Uopper,  WUkes-Barre. 

0.  B.  Mimor.  Muncy. 

C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Smethport. 
H.  E.  McConnell,  Mercer. 
Lawrence  Ruble,  McVey  town. 
Frank  Koehler.  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis,  Norristo>vn. 

C.  W.  DeiT.  Washhigtonville. 
Geo.  A.  Orun,  Nasareth. 

1.  H.  Mausw,  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bk>omfleld. 
L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 
R.  O.  Weliing.  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltzer,  PotisvQle. 

T.  A.  Stetler,  Middleburg. 

D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset. 
Harry  R.  Henning.  Lopez. 
Geo.  A.  Steams,  Kingsley. 

E.  A.  Retan,  Mansfield. 
Wm.  W.  Spigelmyer,  Mifllin- 

burg. 
D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  S.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumrme,  Washington. 
J.  J.  Koehler,  lionesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
John  E.  Morgan,  Nicholson. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 


J.  M.  Lawson,  Abbeville. 

C.  H.  Seigler,  Aiken. 

J.  B.  Felton,  Anderson. 

R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 

H.  J.  CrouchjBarnwcU. 

B.  H.  Boy<l,  Hardeevilk*. 

A.    H.    Do    Hay,    Moncks 

Corner. 
F.  O.  Crout,  St.  Matthews. 
E.  P.  Waring,  Charleston. 
E.  S.  McKown.  Gaflney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chestftr. 
R.  A.  Rouse,  Chosterfleld. 
E.  J.  Browne,  Manning. 
H.  8.  Strickland,  Waltcrboro. 

D.  L.  Lewis,  Darlington. 
R.  S.  Rogers,  Dillon. 

J.  J.  Howell,  St.  George. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edfefleld. 
W.  W.  Tumer/Wmnsboro. 
A.  H.  Gasquo.  Florence. 
J.  W.  Doar,  Georgetown. 
J.  B.  Davis,  Greenville. 
J.  F.  Wideman.  Greenwood. 
J.  W.  Rouse,  Hampton. 
8.  H.  Brown,  Conway. 
J.  B.  Benton,  Ridgcland. 

C.  W.  Birchmore,  Camden. 
V.  A.  Lingle,  Lancaster. 


Coimty. 


SOtTTH  CABOUNA- 

continued. 

Laurens , 

Lee 

Lexington 

Marlon , 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg 

SOVTir   DAKOTA. 

Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme 

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  MLx 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Corson 

Custer 

DaviiK>n 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

FaU  River 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

L«ko 1 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lymah 

M:cCook 

Mcpherson 

Marshall 

Meade 

MeUette 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 

Moody 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 


Sui)erintendent. 


J.  H.  SuUivan,  Laurens. 
J.  T.  MunneiiyiK  BishopvQle. 
H.  L.  Harmon.  Lexington. 
W.  C.  Rogers^arion. 
A.  V.  Roesel,  BennettsvUlc. 
George  D.  Brown,  Newberry. 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  Walhalla. 
L.  W.   Livingston,   Orange- 
burg. 
R.  T.  Hallum,  Pickens. 
S.  M.  Clarkson,  Cdumbia. 
J.  A.  Carson,  Saluda. 
J.  H.  Brannon,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Haynsworth,  Sumter. 
H.  C.  LitUe,  Union. 
R.  N.  Spoigner.  Kingstrcc. 
J.  E.  Carrol,  Yorkvfilo. 


D.  F.  Baughman,  Plankln- 
ton. 

Mary  C.  Byrnes,  Huron. 

Wm.  M.  Robertson.  Martin. 

G.Q.  Fitee,  Tyndall. 

Gertrude  Steadman,  Brook- 
ings. 

Lucille  J.  Trott,  Aberdeen. 

Evalena  Rossman,  Chamber- 
lain. 

Elva  Dye,  Oann  Vallev. 

Emma  T.  Wood,  *  Belle 
Fourche. 

E.  C.  Slooum,  Mound  Citv. 
Cora  E.  Stone,  Geddes. 
Hattio  Pickles,  Hark. 
Alice  Cope,  Vermilion. 

C.  K.  Ovorhulse,  Walcrtown. 

Mrs.  Regina  Getman,  Mcin- 
tosh. 

Norma  Ilsley,  Custer. 

Lillie  Patterson.  Mitchell. 

J.  H.  Hctloy,  Webster. 

C.  G.  St.  John,  Clear  Lake. 

A.  H.  Neutzman,  Timber 
Lake. 

Altha  A.  Moad,  Armour. 

Janette  W.  Lewis,  Ipswich. 

Irene  Ferguson,  Hot  Springs. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Marsh,  Faulkton. 

H.  C.  Souder,  MObank. 

G.  O.  Warner,  Fair fto. 

Gnbortl.  Ruden,  Castlewood. 

May  Rudd,  MiUer. 

Ethel 3m  Graves.  Alexandria. 

Alice  Gonins.  Buffalo. 

Mai^aretXinden.  Pierre. 

W.  O.  Lamb,  Tripp. 

Mabel  Wood,  HIghmore. 

Will  BromweU,  Wossington 
Springs. 

H.  M.  Best,  De  Smet. 

Delia  Sheridan,  Madison. 

Florence  Glenn,  Deadwood. 

H.  M.  Dale,  Canton. 

P.P.  Bruce.  Oacoma. 

E.  A.  Kaeon,  Salem. 
George  Hickman,  Leola. 
Elsie  vandor  Horck,  Britton. 
Domah  Dillehe,  Sturgis.' 
Thomas  Green,  White  River. 
Nellie  C.  Delaney,  Howard. 
T.  T.  Thompson,  Bioux  Falls. 
Mabel  Grange,  Fiandreau. 
lAiixn  J.  Piatt,  Rapid  City. 

F.  S.  Salisbury,  Bison.    . 
W.  J.  Breone,  Gettysburg. 
Bonnie  Andrews,  Sisseton. 
Nellie  Cook,  Woonsocket. 


65353^— 1&^ 
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VI. — County  Superintendents — Contiaiuecl 


Couni>\ 


SOUTH    DAKOTA— 

continued. 


Spink 

Stanley... 
Sully. .«.» 

Tripp 

Turner.... 

Union .. 

Walworth. 
Yanlcton.. 
Ziebach... 


TRKNESBKE. 


Anderson... 
Bedford...... 

Benton , 

Bledsoe 

Blount....... 

Bradley , 

Campbell.... 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham.... 

Chester .. 

Claiborne.... 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett...., 
Cumberland . 
Davidson.... 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress..,., 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen . . . . 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood..-. 
Henderson... 

Henry 

Hickman.... 

Houston 

Humphreys.. 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale.. 
I«awrence 


Lewis 

Lincoln... 
Loudon,.. 
McMlnn... 
IfcNairy.. 
Hacon..., 


Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


Sui>erinteiident. 


Gertrude  FischbackJtedfleld. 
W.  W.  Warner,  FortPierre. 
Jessie  L.  Livingstone,  Onida. 
Mary  B.  Campbdl,  Winner. 
Keo  King,  Parker. 
Kathryn  French^  Elk  Point. 
B.  H.  Noteboom,  Belby. 
Theo.  Halla,  Yankton. 
G.  M.  Drummond,  Dupree. 


Allan  C.  Dugginjs.  Clinton. 
IxMiis  WOhoIte,  Shelbyville. 
M.  L.  Hardin,  Camden. 
John  T.  Gerren,  Pikevnie. 
H.  B.  McCaU,  MaryviUe. 
H.  A.  Hibben,  Cleveland. 
H.  G.  Murray,  Jacksboto. 
L.  E.  Summers^Voodbury. 
D.  T.  Bamhill,  Huntingdon. 
M.  D.  Allen,  Elizabethton. 
P.  H.  Duke,  Ashland  City. 
N.  B.  Hardeman,  Henderson. 
Jennie  Burkes,  Tazewell. 
R.C.Ledbetter,WUk)w  Grove. 
O.  L.  McMahan.  Newport. 
J.  G.  Warden,  Manchester. 
T.  E.  Lowery,  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Cline.  Crossville. 
W.  C.  Anderson,  Nashville. 
G.  L.  Wortham,  Decaturville. 
J.  F.  Capllnger,  Smithvllle. 
R.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
R.  M.  Grflls,  Dyersburg. 
D.  K.  Donnell,  Macon. 
W.  P.  Little,  Clarkrange. 
Austin  W.  Smith,  Winchester. 
J.  B.  Cummings,  Trenton. 

B.  H.  Gaultney,  Pulaski. 
W.  M.  Condry,  Rutledge. 
Joel  W.  Pierce,  Baileyton. 
Jno.  T.  White,  Altamont. 
J.  D.  Self,  Moiristown. 
James  L.  Hair,  Chattanooga. 
L.  J.  Catron,  Sneedville. 

J.  D.  Turner,  Bolivar. 

C.  A.  Lowe,  Savannah. 
Fred  H.  Parvin,  RogersvIUe. 

F.  R.  Ogilvie,  Brownsville. 
W.  H.  Denni3on,  Lexington. 
Joe  Routon,  Paris. 

O.  C.  Harviil,  CenterviDe. 

D.  J.  McAulay,  Erin. 

G.  W.  McKeel.  Waverly. 
J.  G.  Gaines,  Gainesboro. 
J.  D.  Campbell,  Ooltewah. 
Chas.  H.  Bunch,  Dandridge. 
J.  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 
M.  W.  Wilson,  Kiioxvaie. 
R.  C.  Donald.son,  Tiptonvllle. 


G.C.McLeod,  Ripley. 
?kin. 


Law- 


Napoleon     Lump] 

renceburg. 
Jno.  A.  White.  Hohenwald. 
Jesse  Hardin,  Fayette viUe. 
J.  C.  McTeer,  Loudon. 
Alvin  Zeigler,  Atliens. 
Aaron  Brooks,  Selmer. 
H.  H.  Howser,  Red  Boiling 

Sprinjers. 
W.  A.  Malone,  Jackson. 
A.  S.  Kelly,  Jasper. 
J.  G.  Stinson,  Lewisburg. 
J.  P.  Graham,  Columbia. 
J.  H.  Bennett,  Decatur. 
J.  C.   Khnbrough,  Madison- 

ville. 
ElUott  Buckner,  ChrksvilSe. 


County, 


TENNESSEE— Contd . 


Moore , 

Morgan 

Obtoo 

Orertoo 

Perry 

Pfekett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson . . . . 
Rutherford.... 

Scott 

Sequatchie.... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Unfcm 

Van  Buren.... 


Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Weakley.... 

White 

Williamson. 
Wilson 


TEXAS. 


Anderson..., 
Andrews »..., 
Angelina..... 
Aransas  K,»,. 

Archer  > 

Armstrong  i.. 

Atascosa. 

Austin , 

Bailey* , 

Bandera^..., 

Bastrop 

Baylor* 

Bee , 

Bell , 

Bexar , 

Blanco  1 

Borden  1..... 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Braios 

Brewster  1... 
Briscoe ...... 

Brooks  1 

Brown 


Burleson. 
Burnet*. 
CaldweU. 


Calhoun  1 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp» 

Canon* 

C^ss ) 

Castro* I 

Chambers* j 

Cherokee. 1 

Childress* 1 

Clay i 

Coke* < 

Coleman 

Colin „. 


*  County  judge  Is  ex  oITicio  county  superintendent. 


Super  intandott. 


Cora  WIsemim,  Lynciiburg. 
J.  N.  Johnson,  Oakdale. 
C.  L.  Ridings,  Unkm  City. 
C.  C.  Qore,  Jr.,  Livhigston. 
R.  H.  Gray,  Beardstown. 
B.  E.  Grace,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rucker,  Benton. 
J.  M.  Hatfield,  Cooke  ViUe. 
W.  B.  Stephens,  Dayton. 
E.  B.  Booth,  Klnrrtnn. 
O.  H.  Bernard.  Springfield. 
J.  D.  Jacobs,  Muifreesboro. 
M.  L.  McDonald,  HantBriDe 
W.  V.  Freiley,  DunlM». 
J.  R.  Keeble,  Sevier\'Ule. 
Mabel  WiUiams,  Mem|>ids. 
J.  C.  Nkihols,  Carthage. 
W.  C.  Howell,  Dover. 
J.  E.  L.  Seneker,  Skmntville 
T.  W.  Hnnter,  GallaUn. 
L.  E.  Gwinn,  Covington. 
B.  F.  Hickman,  Hartsvillii. 
Mrs.  Lixzie  Roberts.  Erwin. 
H.  G.  Loy,  MaynardviOe. 
Mrs.   Ella  B.   Worthington, 

Bpoicer. 
E.  B.  Etter,  Irving  CoUcge. 
E.  8.  Depew,  Jonesboro. 
J.  W.  Gallien,  Waynesboro. 
Syl  Fisher,  Sharon. 
J.  W.  McPeak,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Page,  iFrankUn. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Watertown. 


Mrs.  Lula  Sadler,  Palestine. 

N.  P.  Ross,  Andrews. 

Wright  Dunn,  Lufkln. 

Roy  Jackson,  Rockport. 

J.  8.  Melugin,  Archer  City. 

H.  L.  Mobley,  Claude. 

Ernest  Keduue,  Jourdanton. 

L.  H.  Baron,  BellTllle. 

C.  F.  Kerr,  Dlmmitt. 

M.  B.  Epperson,  BaaderA. 

T.  N.  PowelL  Bastrop. 

T.  J.  North.  Seymour. 

J.  A.  Riscnnoover,  BeevOle. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Bolton. 

P.  F.  Stewart,  Sffn  Antonio. 

Wm.  Martiny,  JatmMm  City. 

C.  R.  Reedcr,  Gail. 

A.  D.  Roach,  Meridian. 

J.  B.  Lvtal,  Boston. 

R.  R.  Bebrmg,  Angleton. 

T.  W.  Parker,  Bryan. 

A.  M.  Tumey,  Alpine. 

C.  B.  Shrewsbury.  Silverton. 

J.  A.  Brooks,  Fplnirriaa. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Walkv,  Brown- 
wood. 

T.  A-  Schoffe,  CaldweU. 

J.  R.  Smith,  Burnet. 

John  N.  Gambrell,  jr..  Lock- 
hart. 

F.  M.  Dudgeon,  Port  lAvaca. 

8.  E.  Settle,  Baird. 

J.  J.  Callanway,  Brownsrllie. 

n.  Y.  Black,  Pittsbmr. 

A.  Callaghan,  Panhandle. 

Drew  Porter,  Linden. 

C.  F.  Kerr,  Dlmmitt. 

R.  J.  McMurrey,  Analmac. 

Ed.  Sini^etary,  Rask. 

F.  W.  Freeman,  Chlldr«n. 

J.  R.  Carter,  Henrietta. 

8.  B.  Kemp,  Robert  Lee. 

J.  C.  Griffon,  Coleman. 

W.  E.  Fof ter,  McKinney. 


COUNTY  SVP£BINT£:^;DENX& 
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VI. — CouNTv  SupEKiNTENDENTS — (Continued. 


Coonty. 


Superintendent. 


TEXA5— continoed . 


CoUingsworth  i. 


OoloFedo. 


Cflg^h<»> 

Oooke. 

Cc^ei.. 

Crocfcett  *....., 

CroBby* 

Culbeneni.^.. 

Dallami 

DaUas 

DawBoni , 

DeftrSmi&t.. 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWftt 

Dickens  t , 

Dimmitti 

Donley  1 

Duvafi 

Eastland...... 

Ector  K 

Edwards^..... 

Elite 

El  Paso... 

Eratli. ...  I ... . 

Falls.., 

Famxitt....... 

Fayette 

Ffaiier 

Floyd» 

Foard* 

Fort  Bend.... 

Frantlta' 

Freestone. .... 

Fiio» 

Oajnes'.. 

Galveston. .... 

Oaraai 

OUlespiei 

Olassoocki 


OoMadi 

Gonzales. . ........ 

Gray" 

Grayson.  ..«•..... 

Oregg 

Orlnies 

Guadalupe 

Halei 

Hamilton ......... 

Hansford  * ........ . 

Hardeman! 

Hardin. 

Harris 

Harrison. 

Hartley  * 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill^ 

Henderson ........ 

Hidaljo 

HSM 

Hockleyi 

Hood* 

Hopkins 


Houston.... 
Howard*... 

Hunt 

Uutchisant. 
Irion^...... 

Jack 

Jackson  1.... 


Jaq>er 
JeffDi 


Darii'...., 


Brandon   Trussell,    Wellinfi^ 

ton. 
C.  K.  Qntey  OahiBtaa. 
AdoU  8tein»  New  BnnnMs. 
W.  D.  Jenkins,  Oemandie. 
James  B .  Heiwee,  Paint  Rock. 
E.  N.  Bto(ddramf  GaineBvifle. 
J.€.  MeKelTy.  Gatesville. 
W.  O.  Jonss,  Padoeah. 
C.  E.  Davidsen,  Osona. 
Pink  L.  Panish,  Orosbyton. 
J.  C.  Hunter.  Van  Horn. 
T.  B.  Billb,  Dalhart. 
Thos.  E.  Henry,  Dallas. 
Geo.  W.  Foster,  Lamesa. 
J.  M.  Hughes,  Hereford. 
W.  E.  ClianeeHor,  Cooper. 
L.  H.  Edwards,  Denton. 
L,  G.  Cavey,  Cuero. 
^aine  Spur,  Dirinns. 
7. 0.  Reuse,  Carrizo  Springs. 
J.  C.  KiHottgh,  Clarendon. 
A.  W.  Tobin,  San  Diego. 
K.  S.  Sikes,  Eastland. 
E.  V.  Graham,  Cklessa. 

A .  P.  Allison.  Rock  Spring 
1^ .  B.  Ely,  waxaha<mie. 
Myra  Winkler,  El  Paso, 
w.  T.  Graves^  BteirfienTille. 
G.  A.  Pringle,  Marlin. 

R.  M.  Parker,  Bonhara. 
G.  A.  Stleriix^,  La  Grange. 
W.  C.  Martin,  Roby. 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Ptoydada. 
G.  W.  Walthall,  Crowell. 
Herman  Beyer.  Richmond. 
O.  L.  Reaves,  Mount  Veraon. 
W.  F.  Ri^xarason,  Fairfield. 

B.  T.  Dowe,  Pearsall. 
W.  R.  Blaton,  Seminole. 
J.  M.  Fendley.  Galveston. 
J.  M.  Boren,  Post  City. 
Max  Blum,  Prederieksburc. 

C.  W.  Cunningham,  Garoea 
City. 

H.  J.  Passmore,  Goliad. 
J.  C.  Cochran,  Gonzales. 
Biler  Faulkner,  Lefors. 
J.  A.  Giles,  Sherman. 
Walter  E.  Jonos,  Longview. 
J.  C.  Crutchfleld,  Anderson. 
J.  B.  William?,  Seguin. 
Wm.  B.  Lewis,  Plainview. 
S.  G.  Alexander,  Memphis. 
R.  P.  Edgar,  Hamilton. 
8.  B.  Hale,  Hansford. 

D.  E.  Magee,  Quanab. 
R.  P.  0«>b8,  Kountze. 
L.  L.  Pu£^,  Houston. 
J.  W.  Cypress,  Marshall. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Channlng. 
T.  C.  WiUiams,  HaskeU. 
John  H.  Saunders,  San  Marcos 
J.  L.  Jennings,  Canadian. 
W.  S.  Harris,  Athens. 

J.  6.  Bunn,  Edinbuig. 
Leon  Coiberson,  Himboro. 

E.  R.  Haynes,  Lubbock. 
W.  L.  Dean,  Granbury. 
John  Hurley,  Sulphur 

^>rin|B. 
Jno.  N.  SneH,  Crockett 
S.  E.  Penix,  Big  Springs. 
W.  H.  Ibbotson,  Greenville. 
Ben  H.  Wickware,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  Pokes,  Sherwood. 
C.  C.  Bock,  Jacksboro. 

J.  w,  B*8*'y»^'»r__ 

A.  D.  Rawiinson,  Ja^wr. 
J.  P.  Weatherby,  Fort  Davb. 


TEXAS— continued. 


Jefferson 

Jim  Hi^g. ....... 


JimWeBsi. 
Johnson. . . . 

Jones 

Karnes..... 
Kaufman.. 
KendalP... 

Kent* 

Kerr« 

Kimble  1... 


Klng»... 
Kinney  1. 


Klebnrg.... 

Knoxi 

Lunar 

Lamb> 

Lampasas*. 
La  Ballet... 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 


Lim< 

Lipscomb  1.. 
LlreOaki.. 

Llanoi 

Loving! 

Lubbock  1... 

Ljnin' 

Madison^... 

Marion 

Martini 

Masoni 

Matagorda.. 
Maverick  1... 
MoCuHoch.. 
McLennan . . 
McMulleni.. 

Medina 1 

Acenaro  *..*....... 

Midlandi 

Milam 

Millsi 

Mitchrin 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Moore  > 

Atoms  *.  .««....•.. 

Motley* 

Nacogdodus 

NavMTO 

Newton*..... 

Nolan  1 

Nueces 

Ochiltree » 

Oldham* 

Orange* 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola..... 

Parker 

Parmer* 

Pecos' 


Potter* , 

Pieeidio* 

Rains  * , 

Randall* 

Reagan* 

Real. 

Red  River 

Reeves* , 

Refugio* 

Roberts  *......., 

Robertson , 

Rockwall* 


Superintendent. 


Homer  C.  Daniel,  Beaumont. 

A.  M.  BrumAeM,  Hebbroo- 
vflle. 

W.  R.  Perkins,  Alice. 
W.  J.  CarreU,  Clebame. 
L.  T.  Cuonliigham,  Anson. 
Peerl  Bowden^Kames  City. 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Kanftnan. 
J.  W.  Lawhon.  Boeme. 

B.  L.  Glean,  C^iremont. 
Lee  Wallace,  Kerrvflle. 

J.  B.    Rando^,    Junction 

City. 
Jas.  B.  livnn,  Guthrie. 
Joseph    veltman,    Brackett* 

Ben  F.  Wilson,  Kiagsville. 
J.  H.  Milam,  Benjamin. 
W.  H.  Snow,  Park. 

C.  H.Curi.Olten. 

M.  M.  While,  Lampasas. 
C.  C.  Thomas,  Cotnlla. 
William  EUers,  HaUettsviDe. 
C.  M.  Bishop,  Giddings. 
J.  M.  Henderson,  Centervllla. 
I.  B.  Simmons.  Liberty. 
J.  R.  Atkins,  Groesbeek. 
P.  B.  Mills,  Lipieomb. 

F.  H.  Church,  Oakville. 
A.  H.  Wilbem.  Llano. 
Howell  Jc^nson^  Pecos. 
£.  R.  Haynes,  Lubbock. 
J.  L.  Stokes,  Tahoka. 

W.  W .  Sharp,  Madisonvflla. 
Alice  Emmert,  Jefferson. 
A.  C.  Eidson,  Stanton. 
Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mi»on. 
W.  C.  Gray,  Bay  City. 
Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 

E.  L.  White,  Brady. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 
L.  W.  HIU,  TUden. 

W.  N.  Baathoff,  Hondo. 
J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 
J.  F.  Cludwick,  Midland. 
Frank  J.  Cleraent.  Cameron. 

G.  H.  Daltcn,  GoldthwaltQ. 
J.  H.  Bullock,  Colorado. 

W.  W.  SnodBtus,  Montagoa. 
J.  T.  Terry,  Conroe. 
J.  W.  Fox,  Dumas. 
J.  H.  French,  Dangerfleld. 
C.  B.  Whitten,  Matador. 
G.  A.  Baker,  Nacogdochea. 
J.  B.  Davis.  Corsicana. 
J.  B.  Striplhig,  Newton. 
J.  L.  Ross,  Sweetwater. 
Nat  Benton,  Corpus  ChrlstL 
R.  T.  Carreu,  OcniltTee. 
T.  B.  Jones.  Tascosa. 

F.  D.  Blandf  Orange. 
A.  F.  Jones,  Palo  Pinto. 
C.  L.  Beaaon,  Carthage. 
W.  V.  Shadle,  Weatheiford. 
James  D.  Hamlin.  FarweU. 
Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stock* 

ton. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Livingston. 
F.  W.  McBride,  Amarfflo. 
H.  H.  Kflpatrick,  Marfa. 
J.  B.  AUred,  Emory. 
C.  E.  Coss,  Canyon. 
W.B.  Moore,  Stilee. 
W.  H.  Carr,  Leakey. 
S.  E.Clark, C^arksville. 
BtanRandais,  Pecos. 
Leslie  Adkins,  Refugio. 
J.  E.  Kinney,  Miami. 
H.  A.  Bush,  Franklin. 
J.  W.  Reese,  RockwidL 


1  County  Judge  is  ex  officio  county  siq>erintend«nt. 
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VI.  -County  Supehintende.nts — Continued. 


County. 


TEXAS    coutinofid. 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine  1 

San  AuKUstinei 

San  Jacinto  1 


San  Patricio ' 

San  Saba  i 

Schleicher  J 

Scarry » 

Shackelford  1 

Shelby 

Sherman  t 

Smith 

Somervell  I 

Starr 

Stephens  1 

Sterling* 

Stonewall  1 

Sutton  1 

Swisher  1 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell* 

Terry  i 

Throckmorton*... 

Titus 

TomOreerif 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton* 

Uvalde*... 

Valverde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

WaUter 

WaUer 

Ward* 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler* 

Wichito , 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamflon 

W^ilson 

Winkler* 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum* 

Young 

Zapata* 

Zavala* 


UTAH. 


Beaver. . . 
Boxelder. 

Cache 

Carbon... 
Davis.... 
Emery... 


Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Plutc 

Rich 

Salt  Lake: 
Granite  district. 

Jordan  district.. 
San  Juan » .. 


Superintendent. 


W.  W.  Wooten,  BaUinger. 
J.  T.  Watson,  Henderson. 
J.  B.  Ivcwis,  UemphUl. 
Lillie  Hazle,  San  Augustine. 
Wm.    McMurrey,    Cold 

Springs. 
M.  A.  Childress,  Sinton. 
Dor  W.  Brown,  San  Saba. 
Geo.  M.  Brown,  Eldorado. 
C.  R.  Buchanan,  Snyder. 
J.  A.  King,  Albany. 
J.  B.  Hammer.  Center. 
C.  H.  Rowland,  Stratford. 
A.W.  Orr.Tyler. 
J.  W.  Childress,  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  P.  Vale.  Rio  Grande  City. 
Jesse  R.  Smith.  Breckinridge 
B.  F.  Brown,  Sterling  City. 
T.  R.  Webb,  Aspennoot. 
E.  S.  Briant,  Sonora. 
W.  S.  Tomlin8on,Tulia. 
O.  T.  Bludworth,  Fort  Worth. 
J.  S.  Smith,  Abilene. 
J.  B.  Roes,  Sanderson. 
George  W.  Nelll,  Brownfleld. 

B.  F.  Thorp.  Throckmorton. 
Jno.  Myers.  Mount  Pleasant. 
E.  M.  Davis,  San  Angelo. 
Maud  M.  Douglas,  Austin. 
W.  B.  Mills,  Groveton- 
Grovcr  C.  Lowe,  Woodvillc. 

A.  L.  Bradfleld.  Gilmer. 
L.  W.  Ainawortn,  Upland. 
James  Matthews,  Uvalde. 
Eva  Strickland.  Del  Rio. 
G.  D.  Staton,  Canton. 

J.  C.  Thomas,  Victoria. 

C.  A.  Bcnnick,  Huntsville. 
T.  A.  Kelley,  Ilempstead. 
Burch  Carson,  Barstow. 

W.  F.  A.  Boemer,  Brenham. 

B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
Oswald  Garrett,  W^har ton. 
M.M.  Miller,  Wheeler. 

R.  M.  Johnson,  Wichita  Falls. 
L.  A.  Hallar,  Vernon. 
Avery  T.  Searle,  Sarita. 
Joe  A.  JTudson,  Georgetown. 
J.  E.  Swift,  FloresviUe. 
W.  E.  Baird,  Kermit. 
Brandon  TrusselL  Decatur. 
T.  O.  Craddock,  Quitman. 
J.  T.  Gainer,  Plafais. 
B.W.  King,  Graham. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 
O.  A.  Stubbs,  Bates\'illc. 


R.  H.  Barton,  Beaver. 
D.  C.  Jensen,  BrighamCity. 
R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 
C.  R.  Marcusen,  Price. 
IT.  C.  Burton,  Farmington. 
M.  J.  Blackburn,  Hunting- 
ton. 
F.  G.  Gardiner,  Panguitch. 

C.  A.  Johnson,  Moab. 
Parley  Dalloy,  Cedar  City. 
Geo.  A.  Sperry,  Ncphi, 

D.  D.  Rait,  Kanab. 

D.  F.  Petersen,  Hinckley. 

C.  M.  Croft.  Morgan. 

D.  H.  Robmson,  Junction. 
John  Benson,  Randolph. 

C.  n.  Bkidmore,  Salt  Lake 

City. 
Orson  Ryan,  Midvalc. 
J.  B.  Harris,  Uray!K)n. 


County. 


UTAH-  continued. 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uinta 

Utah 


Superintendent, 


Wasatch.... 
Washington. 

Wayne 

Weber 


WASIONOTON. 


Adams.. 
Asotin.. 
Benton.. 
Chehalis. 
Chelan.. 


Clallam. 
Clarke.. 


Columbia. 
CowliU... 
Dou^as... 

Ferry 

Franklin.. 
Garfield.. 

Grant 

Island.... 
Jefferson. 


Khig.... 
Kitsap.. 
Kittitas. 


KiickiUt 

Lewis 

Linooln 

Mason , 

Okanogan.... 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille. 

Pierce 

San  Juan 


Skagit 

Skamania. 


Snohomish.. 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston..... 
Wahkiakum. 
WaUa  Walla. 

Whatcom 

Whitman... 
Yakima 


"WEST  \1EGINIA. 


Barbour , 

Berkeley , 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke , 

CabeU 

Calhoun 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer , 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

II  Harrison 


A.  J.  Reese,  Wales. 

Earl  Thompeon,  Richfield. 

J.  L.  Keams.  Park  City. 

John  U.  Hicks,  Grantsville. 

N.  G.  Sowards,  VemaL 

J.    Preston    Creer,    Spanish 

Fork. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
Charles  B.  Petty.  Hurricane. 
Ann  Snow,  Teascule. 
W.  N.  Petteraon,  Ogden. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Brown,  RiUviUe 

W.  J.  Jerome,  Asotin. 

Wata  J.  Jones,  Prosser. 

J.  W.  Hodge,  Montesano.  . 

Viletta  H.  Guthrie,  Wenat* 
chee. 

Thomas  Geisness,  Port  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Elicabeth  C  Sterling, 
Vancouver, 

Mrs.  Maud  L.  Tucker,  Dayton. 

Lucia  Jenkins,  Kalama. 

L.  L.  Sellers,  Watervllle. 

E.  D.  Hougmand,  Republic. 

Geo.  W.  Zent,  Pasco. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Liggett.  Pomeroy. 

R.  L.  Blackburn,  Ephrata. 

Lena  Kohne,  Coupevllle. 

Edith  Delanty,  Port  Town- 
send 

M.  E.  Durham,  Seattle. 

H.  W.  Elliott,  Port  Orchard. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boedcber,  £1- 
lensburg. 

T.  C.  Anderson,  Goldendale. 

M.  L.  Carrier,  Chehalis. 

Wm.  U.  Neeley,  Davenport. 

H.  E.  Loop,  Bnelton. 

W.  E.  Gamble,  Conconullj. 

Angus  Jack,  South  Bend. 

Hest«r  C.  Soules,  Newport. 

L.  L.  Benbow,  Taooma. 

W.  R.  Nichols,  Friday  Har- 
bor. 

O.  H.  Kerns,  Mount  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Williams,  Stev- 
enson. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Jones,  Everett. 

E.  G.  McFarland,  Spokane. 

Martha  A.Boardman,CoIviUe. 

L.  A.  Kibbe,  Olympk. 

W.  W.  Head,  Cathlamet. 

Paul  Johnson,  Walla  Walla. 

Delia  I«.  Keeler.  BelUngbam. 

DaL«y  Busbey,  Col  fox. 

Rodney  Ackley,  North  Yak- 
ima. 


Cleophas  Marsh,  Phllippi. 

E.  N.  ZeUor,  Inwood. 

W.  W.  Nelson,  TurUe  Creek. 

W.  B.  Golden,  Flatwoods. 

Chas.  E.  Pott«r,  Wellsburg , 

J;  C.  Petit,  Ona. 

W.  Chenoweth,  Orantsville. 

J.  F.  Wilson,  Clay. 

L.  L.  Sadler,  West  Union. 

J.  T.  Peters,  Dothan. 

J.  E.  Hays,  GlenvIUe. 

H.  F.  Groves.  Petersburg. 

Chas.  Tabsoott,  Rlchlands, 

Ira  V.  Cowgm,  Romney. 

H.  O.  MOler,  Pughtown. 

Jj.  8.  Halterman.  Lost  Rtrer, 

A.  P.  Morrison,  Clarksburg. 


County  Judge  Is  ex  officio  county  superintendent. 


COUNTY   SUPEBISTENDENTS. 
. — I'ouMTY  SupEHtNTESDENTB — Continued. 
SnpetlnteiHlent.  County.  SupwinUndent. 


P.  H.  Rardin,  RijAey. 

J.  tinnlham,  Krani«ysT[lI«. 
N.  W.  Cavcndfr,  Chailrstoa 
U.  I..  B.  Linger,  Weston. 
Hem?  F.  While,  Etay. 
L.  E.  Brovnlxtg,  i<oeui. 
W.  U.  Kennedy,  F^Snnonl. 
n.  W.  UcDoweil,  OliD  Ew 

C.  D.Ball,  Point  Pleasant. 
J,  r.  Holroyd,AlhenB. 
K.  W.  Thnisli,  Keyser. 
Hi  Ui^iaid,  Myrtle. 


A.  L.  nreKK.  ^Iddlebourtte. 
I.B.  Ashworth,  Itiukbannon. 
O.  J.  Rife,  IVajne. 
G.  R.  Morton,  Lanes  Bottom. 
Cbaa.    Klslle,   New   Uarllns- 

Tllle. 
Ross  WElaon,  Eliubcth. 


orence  BUllnn,  Arkdale. 
.  pTKagmBn.  ilelko. 
fi,  Cheney.  Barron. 

snleN.Bmltb,  Wasbburn. 
P.  Novltaki,  Gram  Bay. 
1. 1.  Nlehaiu,  Alma. 
.  eaale  Wedln,  OrantatHirf;. 
..  P.  FoijCiiJlton. 
Bertha    Tnidelle,    Chippewa 

yalls. 
Elliabeth    Komedy,    Neil  la- 
bile. 
C.  W,  Smith,  I'oHaee. 
Gflorge  Burton,  Eastnun. 

llatlhew  BarUey,  Uount  Ho- 

lohnKalley,  loneui. 
Hlllard  Tula,  Bturnoo  Bay. 
Olf^  Larsen,  Superior. 


Tllle. 

Charles  D.  Lennon,  Uniley. 
Ura.Noima  It.UcN'ab.Taylor 


W]3COK»N— con  Ed . 


UuqoMle. . 
UUwaakee.. 

OneUn , 

Oulacamle. . . 
Ouuikee 

pSce"."!!!;: 
Folk , 


Roek 

Rnak 

St.Crobt... 
Sauk 


Cro<* 

Frsmout 

Hot  Sprliiia'." 


V.  J.  Thome,  JeflerRon. 
.    UyrtaD.CiHmot.UaustOil. 
.  ].J.  Kerwln.BllverLake. 
.   ChM.  F.  T«*e,  Kewaunee. 


'.    J.'n.'llamlin,  ^Hrin. ' 
"      !.  Mplmeet.  Manitowoc, 
iiel  I'lremeti,  Waunu. 
A.  K.  Schwlttay,  Marl- 

.    Dnncan  U.  Reld,  Endeavor. 

^aul  W.  Huth,  Mllwaukes. 
.    J.  M.  Uaner,  Bparla. 
.    Ellen  n.Uobonald,  Oconto. 

F.  A.  Lowell,  EhlneUndBr. 

A.  n.  Ucatbix,  Appteton. 

R.  F.  BegerTTredonla. 

(S*ntbia  Carlbte,  Durand. 

□.  B.  Aa'ttenid  Ellaworlh. 

Martin     SUoerton,     Balsain 
Lake. 
.   FranoM  C.  Bannacb,  Stevena 

.   Hay  Mo:4rl7,  Phillips. 


^  Fillerap,  Basin. 
□liine  AcdersOD,  OllletM, 
loei  B.  Smith,  Rawlina. 
.    __d  Dawee,  Doorfaa. 
.    Mrs.  Uonu  E.  Wood,  Sun- 
Mrs.  EU>  FartUng,  Lander. 
C.  O.  Downlue,  Torrlncton. 
Mrs.  Nellie  h.  Waks,  Tber- 

ramwlfs. 
UiB.  b.  B.  SimeL  Biiflalo. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hetteron,  Chej. 

Ura,      Margaret      Nicholson, 
Kemmorvr. 
.    May  Hamilton  Camper. 
.   CharlM  Drownlni;,  Lu.^. 
.   Jennie  McUulIey,  Cody. 
.    Uary  Hatoney.  Wheatland. 
.    Ruth  IM^,  Green  RWer. 
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VII.  —Division,  Township,  and  District  Superintendents. 

ALASKA. 


District. 


Northwestern 
Do 

Western. 


SaperintMMl6Bt  <8olMels  for 
natives). 


Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 
Walter  H.  Johnson  (aasbtant), 

Nome. 
Andrew  N.  Evans,  Unalak- 

leet. 


District. 


Upper  Yukon. 
Southwestern. 
Sonttieastem. . 


Sup6riiitaiidant<a(^Mola  kg 
natiTM). 


G«orce  E.  Boulter, 
Henrr,  O.  BOuMitak, 
William  O.  BeattieTl 


CONNECTICUT.* 


Towns. 


Ashford,  EastfDrd, 
]A>dvard,  Wood- 
stock. 

Avon,  Farmkigton. 

Bcu-lchamsted.Cole- 
brook,  Hartland. 

Beocon  Falls,  Ox- 
ford.  Project, 
Wolcott. 

Berlin,  Canterbury, 
Hampton. 

Bethany,  Cheshire, 
Madison.  North 
Branfora,  North 
Haven. 

Bethlehem 

Bloomfield,  Bur- 
lington, East 
Qranby.  Oranby. 

Bolton,  Ellington, 
Somers. 

Bozrah,  Columbia, 
Lebanon,  Tol- 
land, WilUnfton. 

BridgewatcrJ^ent, 
Sherman,  Wash- 
ington. 

Brookfield,    New  j 
Fairfield,   Red- 
ding,  Hid^fleld. 

Canaan,  Salisbury. . 

Canton,  Chester 

Chatham.  Crom- 
well, Xfarlboro, 
Middlcfield. 


Supervisor. 


F.  W.  Barber,  Putnam. 

L.  S.  Mills,  PlainvfUe. 
W.  H.  Bliss,  Winsted. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Waterbury. 

J.  W.  Dows,  New  Haven. 
D.  C.  Allen,  Montowese. 

J.  W.  Halliwell,  Watertown. 
F.  L.  Tapley,  Hartford. 

A.  N.  Potter,  WiUimantic. 
L.  T.  Garrison,  WiUimantic. 

L.  K,  Chance,  New  MiUord. 

O.  E.  Lowell,  Danbury. 


C.  L.  Warner,  Salisbury. 
W.  S.  Dakin,  Hartford. 
J.  F.  ConoUy,  Middletown. 


Towns. 


Super  \isor. 


Cornwall,  North 
Canaan,  Sharon, 
Warren. 

Coventry,  Hebron, 
Salem. 

Durham 

East  Lyme,  Mont- 
vlUe,  Waterford. 

Easton,  Trumbull, 
Weston,  Wilton. 

Essex,  Saybrook .. . 

FranUin,  Mans- 
field, Pomf^t. 

Goshen,  Harwin- 
ton,  Middlebury, 
New  Hartford. 

lladdam.  Killing- 
worth,  Lyme, 
Old  LjTno. 

Lisbon.  Spranie, 
Sterling,  volun- 
town. 

Morris,  Roxbury, 
Southbury, 
Woodbury. 

NcwinRlon 

North  Stonington.. 

Portland,  Rocky 
HiU,  Wetheis- 
field. 

Suffleld 


E.  B.  Stone,  Canaan. 


J.  A.  Young,  Colchester. 

W.  P.  Holman,  Durham. 

C.  E.  Wheeler,  New  Londin. 

D.  Albert  Green,  Norwalk. 

H.  O.  Clough,Deep  RlT«r. 
F.  W.  Clapp,  WiUimaiitic. 

H.  £.  Chittenden,  Torrtngtoo. 


F.  W.  Shearer,  Lyme. 
A.  L.  Young,  Norwldt, 
E.  S.  Boyd,  Woodbury. 


C.  E.  Pratt,  New  Britain. 
W.  W.  Evans,  New  Hareo. 
W.  E.  Parker,  Portland. 


N.  S.  Liht,  Suffield. 


1  For  other  superintomlents  of  Connecticut  see  p.  13. 

MAINE.! 


District  su  peri  n- 
tendency. 


Abbot,  Blanchard, 
G  till  ford,  Monson 
Wnimantic. 

.Vddison,  Jones- 
boTO,  Jonesport. 

Alfred,  San  ford 

Anson,  Embden, 
I.«exinj!ton,  New 
Portland. 

Areyle,  Bradley, 
ureenbush,  Mii- 
ford,  Passadtmi- 
keag. 

Asliland.  Garfield, 
Masarais,  Nash- 
ville, Portage 
Lake. 


Suporuitendent. 


11.  M.  Pullen,  Monson. 


D.    Herman    Corson,    Jones- 
port. 
Isaac  A.  Smith,  Sanford. 
John  W.  Foster,  North  Anson. 


Gertmde  E.  Giflord,   P*assu- 
dumkeag. 


W.  H.  Russell,  Aahland. 


t' 


District  superin- 
tendency. 


Athens,  ComviUe, 
Harmony,  Solon. 

Bttile>-ville,  Calais.. 

Bancroft.  Dan- 
forth,  Orient, 
Reed  Plan,  Wes- 
ton. 

Beddlreton,  Cher- 
rvfield,  Columbia 
f'alls,  l)eblois. 
tl  Bflfast,  Searfiport.. 
;  Belgrade,  Mount 
j  Vernon,  Read- 
field. 

Benton,  Wlnslow.  . 

Berwk*k,  I>ebanon  . 

Bethel,  Greenwood. 


Sui)erintendent. 


Herbert  W.  Wood,  Athens. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Calais. 

John  F.  PhiUjTook,  Danforth. 


Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jowett,  Cher- 
ry field. 

W.  B.  Woodbury,  B«ifint. 
T.  W.  Mc<^uakle,  Mount  V«r- 
non. 

Cbf-»ter  A.  Grant,  WinslMr. 

W.  M.  Bottomley, 

K.  F.  Callahan,  Bethel. 


1  For  other  siiperintetvlcnts  of  Maine,  see  p.  19. 


SUPEBINTESDESTS   OF   DIVISIONS,   TOWNSHIPS,   ETC. 
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VII. — Divisio.v,  Township,  and  Dwtrict  Supehixten dents — Continueil. 

MAIX£— Coniinoed . 


DistflctflBpeiiii- 
tendency. 


Bklne.  BrVLwira- 
ter,  Mars  Iim. 

Bhiehill,  Brooklin, 
Sedfwiok. 

Boothbay,  Bootb- 
bay  Harbor. 

Bowdoin,  Litch- 
field, Wales. 

Bowdoinham, 
Bichmond. 

Bradford.  CbarleB- 
ton,  Corinth. 
Kanduakeag. 

Brewer.  Hampden, 
Veazie. 

Biidfton,  Hairisoo. 

BrooKsvijle,  Cas- 
tine,  Penobscot. 

Brownville,  Mllo. . . 

Brunswick,  Topa- 
ham. 

Buckfleld,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron. 

Bomham,  Canaan, 
Clinton. 

Buxton,  Standish.. 

Camden,  Matioicus. 
Thomaston. 

Canton,  Tvnur 

Cape  Elixabeth, 
south  Portland. 

Caratnnk,  Concord, 
Moscow,  The 
Forks,     west 
Fork. 

Caribou^  L  i  m  e  - 
stone. 

Castle  niQ.  Maple- 
ton,  Wade,  Wash- 
bum. 

Chapman,  Presque 

Chester,  Kingman, 
Macwahoc,  Mat- 
tavamkeag, 
Prentiss. 

China,  Vassalboro. 

Columbia,  Harring- 
ton, Ifilbrklge, 
Steuben.- 

Cm-inna,  Newport, 
Plymouth. 

Cornish,  Paraoos- 
flekL  Porter. 

Crystal,  Island 
Falls,  Sherman. 

Cumbertand,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Damarisootta»  New- 
castle. 

Deer  Isle,  Stoning- 
ton. 

Dexter,  Oarland . . . 

Dbcfield,  Mexico. . . 

Dover,  Foxcroft 

Kast      IJvormore, 

Wayne. 
EastMaohias,  Ma- 

chias,    Machiav 

port. 


Saperintiendeat. 


District  fupeiin- 
tendency. 


C.  A.  Record,  Mars  HIU. 

Thomas  S.  Grindle,  BluehilL 

H.  I.  Smith,  Bootbbay  Har- 
bor. 
H.  B.  Arey,  Litchfield  Comer. 

E.  R.  Bowdoin,  RJchmoad. 
John  8.  T^>ley,  Charleston. 

F.  W.  Bun-m,  Brewer. 

F.  £.  RuaaeO^  Brklgtoiu 
W.  E.  Clark,  Castine. 

W.  S.  Adams,  Mik>. 
John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 

Florent  Whitmore,  Buckfleld. 

C.  L.  Clement,  CUnUm. 

Fred  Benson,  Buxton  Center. 
B.  E.  Packard,  Camden. 

L.  W.  Blaisdell,  Turner. 
Simon    M.    Hamlin,    South 

Portland. 
Chas.  E.  Boll,  Bingham. 


R.  J.  Llbby,  Caribou. 
R.  L.  Sinclair,  Washburn. 

W.  O.  Chase,  Presque  Isle. 

H.  R.  Houston,  Mattawam- 
kcag. 


Geo.  K.  Paine,  East  Vassal- 
boro. 
Geo.  M.  D.  Grant.  Milbridge. 


W.  C.  McCue,  Newport. 

L.  M.  Felch,  Cornish. 

Geo.  C.  Uight,  Lsland  Falls. 

D.  W.  Tiiint,  Portland,  Route 
4. 

H.  K.  White,  Newcastle. 

D.  W.  Rollins,  Doer  Isle. 

L.  A.  Ross.  Dexter. 

W.   8.   McNamara,   RHton- 

ville. 
Jas.  N.  Emery,  Foxcroft. 
Elmer  Webber,  Livermore. 

Falls. 
John  C.  Men-ai,  F.ast  Machias. 


East  MiQinocket, 
Millinocket, 
Mount  Chase, 
Patten. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Eastport,  Lubec. . . 

Eddinf^^oldeii, 
Orrington. 

Eden,  Hancock 

Eliot,  South  Ber- 
wick. 

Falrfieid,  Oakland. 

Farmingdale,Gard- 
iner. 

Farmington,  Wfl- 
ton. 

Fort    Kent,   New 
Canada.  St.  Fran- 
cis,    St.     John, 
Wallagraas. 

Frankfort,  Monroe, 
Wlnterport. 

Freeport,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Gorham,  West- 
brook. 

Gouldsboro,  Sor- 
renton,  Sullivan, 
Winter  Harbor. 

Grand  Isle,  Mada- 
w  a  s  k  a,  St. 
Agatha. 

Greenvflle,  Jack- 
man,  M  o  o  s  0, 
River,  Sanger- 
yflle. 

Hallowell,  Win- 
throp. 

Hanover,  Rumford. 

Hartland ,  Palmyra , 
St.  Alban-s. 

Hodgdon,Houlton . 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkport. 

Lisbon,  Webster . . . 

Madison,  Skowhe- 
gan. 

Mount  Desert, 
Southwest   Har- 
bor, Tremont. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Woodland. 

Norway,  Water- 
ford.  ' 

Paris,  Woodstock..! 

Oldtown,  Orono 

Raymond,  Wind- 
ham. 

Rockland,  Kock- 
port.  i 

Swans  Island,  Vi-  i 
nal  haven. 

Union,  Warreo 


Superintendent. 


W.  M.  Marr,  Patten. 


F.  E.  McGouIdrfek,  Fort  Fair- 
fieki. 

W.  H.  Stnrtevant,  Eastport. 

£.  £.  Roderick,  South  Or- 
rington. 

E.  L.  Palmer,  Bar  Harbor. 

F.  W.  Freeman,  South  Iter- 
^rick. 

W.  O.  Hersey,  Fairfield. 
H.  J.  Chase,  Gardiner. 

R.  L.  West,  Farmington. 

Jos.  F.  Cyr,  Fort  Kent, 


F.  W.  Nickerson,  Monroe. 
CUfton  E.  Wass,  Freeport. 
Prescott  Keyes,  Westbrook. 

A.  W.  Gordon,  West  Goulds- 
boro. 

B.  S.  DnfoUr,  St.  Agatha. 


Rwnell    8.    Taylor,    Sanger- 
vflle. 


Chas.  H.  Abbott,  HaUon-eil. 

W.  H.  S.  Ellingwood,  Hum- 

ford. 
H.  £.  Fortier,  Hartland. 

L.  W.  Robbins,  Hoiitton. 
J.  W.  Lambert,  Kennebunk. 

A.  R.  Lord,  Lisbon  Falls. 
L.  W.  Gerrish,  Skowhegati. 

L.    E.    Waiianw,  Southwest 
Harbor. 

S.  M.  Nieveen,  New  Sweden. 


T.  C.  Morrill,  Norway. 

B.  F.  Jones,  South  Parh. 
Wm.  D.  Fuller,  Oldtown. 
A.  H.  Carvfll,  North  Wind- 
ham. 
G.  A.  Stuart,  Rockland. 

H.  E.  Bowman,  Vinalhaven. 

W.  M.  Teaguc,  Warren. 
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A^II. — Division,  Township,  a?Id  District  Superintendents — Oontinued. 

MASSACHUSETTS.' 


Supor  in  tendency . 


Superlnt<?ndont. 


Acton.  Carlisle,  ! 

Littleton,  West- 
ford,  t 
AHord,  Egremont. 

Richmond,  West 

Stockbrldge. 
Ash  by , Lunenburg, 

Townsend. 
Ashfleld  ,Cumra!ng- 

ton,  Goshen, 

Plahifleld. 
Ashland,  Hopkin- 

ton. 
Auburn,  Sutton.,.. 
Aver,  Boston, 

Shirley,  West 

Doylston. 
Barre,    Hardwick, 

Petersham. 
Becket,     Chester, 

Middlefield. 
Bedford,  Belmont, 

Burlington. 
Belchertown,    En- 
field. 
Bellingham,  Hope- 
dale,  Mendon. 
Berkley,  Dlghton, 

Rehoboth. 
Berlhi,  Northboro, 

Shrewsbury, 

Bouthboro. 
Bernardstown, 

Hadlev,Hatfleld. 
Blanford,      Hunt- 

ington,Montgom- 

ery,  Russell. 
Bolton,  Dunstable, 

Harvard,  Pep- 

perell. 
Bourne,  Mashpee, 

Sandwich. 
Boxford,     George- 
town, Groveland, 

Rowley.  • 
Brewster,  Dennis, 

Yarmouth. 
Brookfleld.  North 

Brookfield. 
Buckland,  Colrain, 

Shelbume. 
Carver,  Lakeville, 

Raynham,  Roch- 

ester 
Charlemont,  Haw- 

ley.Heath,Rowe. 
Cliarltoni  Leicester. 

Chatham.Eastham, 
Harwich.Orleans. 

Cheshire,  Hancock, 
Lanesboro,  New 
Ash  ford. 

Chesterfield,    Wa- 
liamsburg.  Worth- 
ington. 

Chilmark.  Edgar- 
town,  Gay  Head, 
Oak  Bluffs,  Tis- 
bury,  West  Tis- 
bury.  ^ 

Clarksburg,  Flor- 
ida, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Cohasset 

Conway.  Deerfleld, 
Sunderland, 
Whatly. 


Frank  H.  Hfll,  Littleton. 

Theodore  W.  King,  West 
Stockbrldge. 

Herman  C.   Knight,   Town- 
send. 
Robert  W.  Marthi,  Ashfldd. 

W.  K.  Putney,  Ashland. 

Osmon  C.  Evans,  Worcester. 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Clarence  L.  Judkins,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson,  Ches- 
ter. 

George  P.  Armstrong,  Bel- 
mont. 

Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belcher- 
town. 

Francello  O.  Atwell,  Hope- 
dale. 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  Dlgh- 
ton. 

Frederick  B.  Van  Omum, 
Northboro. 

Clinton  J.  Richards,  North- 
ampton. 
Leon  O.  Merrill,  Hunttagton. 


Austin  R.   Paull,  Pepperell. 


Herbert  L.   Whitman,  Buz- 

sards  Bay. 
Gains  B.  Frost,  Georgetown. 


L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Yar- 
mouth Port. 

Henry  H.  Pratt,  North  Brook- 
field. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  Shelbume 
Falls. 

Chester  W.  Humphrey,  Roch- 
ester. 

Leon  E.  Prior,  Charlemont. 

Charles  C.  Richardson,  Lei- 
cester. 
Loring  O. Williams, Harwich. 

George  B.  Clarke,  Lanesboro. 

Elbridpe  W.  Goodhue,  Hay- 
denviUe. 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  jr.,  Vine- 
yard Haven. 


Arthur  C.  Harrington,  North 
Adams. 

Stanley  C.  Lary,  Cohasset. 
Chester  D.  Stiles,  South  Deer- 
field. 


Superintendeney. 


Dalton 

Dana,  Greenwich, 
New  Salem,  Pres- 
cott. 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Way  land. 

D  r  a  0  u  t,  North 
Read  big,  Tewks- 
bury,  Tyngs- 
borough,  Wil- 
mington. 

DuxfouTT,  Marsh- 
fleld.Scituate. 

East  Bridgewater, 
West  Bridgewa- 
ter. 

East  Longmeadow, 
Hampden,  Long- 
meadow,  Wilbra- 
ham. 

Erving,  Leverett, 
Shutesbury , 
Wendell. 

Essex,  J^ynnficld, 
Middleton.  Tops- 
field,  Wennam. 

Falmouth 

Foxboro,  Norton, 
Plainvillc. 

Freetown,  West- 
port. 

G  ni,  Leyden,  North- 
field,  Warwick. 

Granville,  SandLs- 
field,  Southwick, 
Tolland. 

Groton,  Hamilton. . 

Haliftix,  Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 
Norwell. 

Hinsdale.  Peru, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Holden,  Oakham. 
Paxton,  Rutlaua. 

Holliston,  Medway, 
Sherbom. 

Hubbardston,  Phil- 
lipston,    Ro3rals- 
ton,  Templeton. 

Lancaster 

Lenox 

Manchester 

Medfleld,  MUlis, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Merrimac,  New- 
bury, Salisbury, 
West  Newbury. 

Mount  Washing- 
ton, New  Marl- 
boro, Sheflleld. 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

New  Braint  r  e  e  , 
Sturbridge,  West 
Brookfleld. 

Princeton,  Sterling, 
Westminster. 

Somerset.  Swansea. 

Stockbridgc 

Weston 

Williamstown 


Superintendent. 


Herbert  L.  Alien.  Dalton. 
Charles  L.  Clay,  North  Dana. 


Frank  H.  Benedict,  Cochitu- 

atcL 
Charles  L.  Randall,  Lowell. 


W.  E.  ChaflRn,  Egypt. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Mary  L.  Poland,  Springfield. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steams,  Wendell 
Depot. 

Harvey   R.  Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 

Carl  Holman,  Falmouth. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

Wflliam  H.  Millington,  FaU 

River. 
Elmer     F.     Howard,     East 

Northfleld. 
Josiah  8.  McCann,  Granvflle. 


Eldridge  Smith,  Groton. 
Everett  G.  Loriog,  Kingston. 


James  S.  Hayes,  Rockland. 
Harry  E.  Gardner,  Hinsdale. 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Holden. 

Carroll  H.  Drown,  West  Med- 

wav 
Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwin vflle. 

A-  S  RollimL  Lancaster. 
Charles  A.  Tucker,  Lenox. 
John  C.  Mackin,  Manchester. 
Melvin  J.  West,  Mlllis. 

Alberto  W.  Small,  Ncwbury- 
port. 

Alfred  O.  Tower,  Sheffield. 


J.  D.  W.  Chester,  Nahant. 
Edwin  S.  Tirrell,  Nantucket. 
Melville    A.     Stone,     West 
Brookfield. 

Harry  C.  Waldron,  Leomin- 
ster. 

C.W.  Walter,  South  Bwansea. 

Samuel  B.  Churchill,  Stock- 
bridge. 

Charles  M.  Eaton,  Weston. 

Walter  G.  Mitchell,  WflUBms- 
town. 


1  For  other  superintendents  of  Massachusetts,  see  p.  19. 
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VII. — Division,  Township,  and  District  Superintendents — Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.i 


Supervisory  dis- 
trict. 


Clarcmont,  Charles- 
town. 

Colebrooky  Errol, 
Stewartstown, 
Wcntworth  Loca- 
tion. 

Conwav,  Madison, 
Bartfett. 

Derry,  London- 
derry. 

Franklin,  HiU 

Oorham,  Kandolph, 
Shelbome. 

Greenland ,  N  e  w  - 
ini^ton,  Durham, 
Rye. 

llampstead,  Ray- 
mond, Lee, 
Hampton. 

HiUsboro,  Antrim, 
Peter  boro. 

Hinsdale,  Swaniey, 
Dublin,  Winches- 
ter. 

Hqpkinton,  Weare, 
Bedford. 

I/ebanon.  Enfield . . 

Lisbon,  Landaff 

Littleton,  Bethle- 
hem Town. 

Marlboro,  Harris- 
Tille,  Hancock. 

Mflford,  Amherst, 
HoUis. 


Superintendent. 


William  H.   Slayton,  Clare- 

mont. 
6.  H.  WUliams,  Ck>lebrook. 


Alonio  Knowlton,  North  Con- 

WAV 

C.  W.'Cutts,  Derry. 

wmiam  C.  Coggins,  Franklin. 
Jacob  E.  Wignot,  uorham. 

Carl  Cotton,  Portsmouth. 
Albert  T.  Lane,  Hampton. 


Frederick  L.  Kendall,  Peter- 

boro. 
A.  P.  Averill,  Keene. 


Fred  S.  Libbey,  Contoooook. 

Thomas  A .  Roberts,  T^banon. 
John  S.  Oilman,  Lisbon. 
David  F.  Carpenter,  Littleton. 

Frank  M.  Rich,  Marlboro. 

John  Bacon,  Milford. 


Supervisory  dis- 
trict. 


Newport,  New 
Tx>ndon. 

Pembroke,  Aliens- 
town,  Merrimack. 

Peoacook,  Brad- 
ford. 

Pittsfleld,  Chiches- 
ter, Loudon, 

Salem.  Atkinson, 
Hudson,  Plais- 
tow. 

SomersworthjNew- 
market. 

Stratford,  North- 
umberland, Co- 
lumbia. 

Tilton,  Belmont, 
Gilmanton. 

Trov,  Fitzwilliam, 
Rlndge,  Jaflrev. 

Walpole,  Wes't- 
moreland,  Leng- 
don. 

Whiteflcld,  Jeffer- 
son, Bethlehem 
Special. 

Wilton,  Temple, 
Newlp§mich. 

Wolfeboro,  Alton, 
Farmington. 

Woods  ville,  Haver- 
hill, Bath. 


Superintendent. 


"I 


Frederick  D.  Haywoo<l,  New- 
port. 
Henry  8.  Roberts,  Suncook. 

George  W.  Sumner,  Pena- 
cook. 

Channing  T.  Sanborn,  Pitts- 
field. 

Howard  L.  Winslow,  Salem. 


Ix>uis  De  Witt  Record,  fiom- 

ersworth. 
Orin  M.  Hohnan,  Coos. 


Charles  A.  Breck,  Tilton. 

William  L.  MacDonald,  East 

Jaffrey. 
Everett  J.  Best,  Walpole. 


Frank   W.  Jack.son,  Wliite- 
fleld. 

Leonard  S.  Morrison,  Wilton. 

F.  IT,  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 

Norman  J.  Page,  Woo<lsvillc. 


'  For  other  superintendents  of  New  Hampshire,  see  p.  23 

NEW  YORK. 


County. 


Albany, 


Allegany. 


Bniome. 


Cattaraugus. 


Cayuga. 


Chaotauqoa... 


Cbenong, 


District  superintendents. 


County. 


Newton  Sweet,  Ravena. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Walter  S.  Clark, West  Albany, 

R.  F.  D. 
O.  W.  D'Autremont,  Hume. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
E.  D.  Walters,  Bolivar. 
Charles  D.  Iflll,  Angelica. 
WlUet  L.  Ward,  WellsviUe. 
Kasson  E.  Beilby.  Deposit. 
J.  E.  Hurlburt,  Windsor. 
Mabel  L.  Watrous,  Endicott. 
Erwln  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Point. 
Joel  J.   Crandall,   Fronklin- 

viUe. 
Gilbert  A.  Farwell.  Hinsdale. 
A.  ir.  Mathewson,  W.  Valley. 
G.  E.  Waller,  Little  VaUey. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  S.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
Olln  W.  Wood,  Auburn. 
Anna  M.  Kent  (Mrs.),  Union 

Springs. 
G.  B.  Springer.  Genoa. 
Henry   Greenneld.  Moravia, 

R.  F.  D.  13. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Sheridan. 
James  R.  Flaaz,  Frewsburg. 
J.  M.  BarkerTNlobe. 
Pratt  E.  Marshall,  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain.  Weetfleld. 
J.  8.  Wright,  Falconer. 
Walter  C.  King,  Honieheads. 
Martha  M.  Cox,  Elmira. 


;  Chenango, 


Clinton, 


Columbia. 
Cortland. 


Delaware. 


Dutchess. 


District  superintendents. 


Erie. 


Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Lincklaen. 
Albert  C.  Bowers,  Sherburne. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schenck.  Greene. 
Mary  L.  IsbeU,  Norwich. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Kee9e\ille. 
Ernest  B.  Sargeant,  Ellen- 

Clara  E.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 
S.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 
W.  L.  MiUias,  Valatie. 
E.  A.  Smith,  Blue  Stores. 
C.  W.  EUis,  jr.,  McGraw. 
Mrs.  Ada    M.    Shuler,    Mc- 
Graw. 

Alice  B.  Greene, Marathoj. 
lilian  M.  Reichard,Bidnev. 
Z.  Le  R.  Myers,  Downs\'iUe. 

E.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 

L.  R.  Long,  Margaretville. 
M.  G.  Nelson.  Franklin. 
A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Hor- 
persfleld. 

Frank  L.  Haight,  Fishkill. 

F.  E.  Benedict,  La  Grange- 
vlUe. 

Clara  E.  Drum,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners. 
W.  R.  Tremper,  Rhinebeck. 

C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. , 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  llerce.  East  Aurora. 
E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
W,  E.  Bensley,  Spring^ille. 
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NEW  YORK— Continued. 


County. 

Easex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 


Lewis. 


Livingston. 


Macii'son. 


Monrop 

Montgomery 

Namau 

Nittgarft 

Oneida. 


Onondaga. 


Ontario. 


Orange. 


District  superintendents. 


C.  J.  Mouaaw.  Schroon  Lake. 
Gertrude  If.  Spear,  Weatport. 
Mattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Euffene  L.  Moe,  Burke. 
G.  La  Graff,  Tupper  Lake. 
F.  H.  Wilcox,  North  Bangor. 
Gertrade  E.  Hyde.lfoira. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Stratford. 
C.  E.  Van  Buren.  Broadalbin. 

E.  M.  MeCulkHign,  Bataria. 
T.  A.  Clement,  South  Byron. 
Thoe.  C.  Perry,  CataklU. 

R.  M.  MacNaugfat,  Windham. 
Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 
C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 
A.  J.  Rose,  West  WinfleW. 
Silas  C.  Kimm,  Dolf e\iUe. 
C.  B.  KeUer,  LitUc  Falls. 
J.  C.  SpaU.  Cold  Brook. 

C.  M.  Pierce,  Adams. 

W.  J.  Linneli,  Brownwille. 
T.  B.  Stoel.  Depeuville. 
R.    W.    Bowman,    SackctU 
Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  Redwood. 
S.  Freeman  (iraves,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Glenn  G.  Steele,  Croghan. 

F.  Re  id  Spaulding,  Copenha- 
gen. 

Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  I^ey- 

den. 
A.  W.  Trainor,  West  I>eyden. 
John  P,  Macw,  Grov eland. 
Jay  F.  Smith,  Daii^A  illc,  U.  F. 

D.  1. 
H.  F.  Compter,  Dnlton. 
Irving  S.  Soars,  Hamilton. 
Cla\  ton  J.  WratU«n,  Dc  Ruy- 

ter. 
H.  {'.  W.  Kingsbury,  Morris- 

ville. 
John  B.  Harris,  Canastota. 
W.  W.  RayDold,  Webstor. 
M.B.Furman,Kabt  Rothester. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spem-erport. 
John  C.  Malloeh,  ChurohvUte. 
N.  Berton  Alter.  Nellt«lon. 
Lela  G.  Dwlgc  (Mrs.),  Fulton- 

villc. 
James  8.  Cooley,  Mineola. 
W.  C.  Mepham.  Merrick. 
T.  G.  Cramer,  Loclvport. 
Orrin  A.  Kolb,  hotkport,  R. 

F.  D.  5. 
W.  D.  Wfciier.  Raniwrnville. 
Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

MilK 
Harry  C.  Buck,  Clayville. 
W.  J.  I^ewis,  Weatraorelaiul. 
F.  E.  Mathcwson,  Verona. 
Stanton  J.  Au>lin,  Bamevold. 
Pauline  L.  Scott,  Blossvafe. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  Boonvillo. 
R.  B.  Searle,  Ka.sl  Onondaga. 
O.  T.  FuRt'le,  Jttme.*ivillr. 
K.  K.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Manford  D.  Green,  Liverpool. 
Florence  E.  8.  Knapp  (Mrs.), 

Camilluii. 

Leon  J.  Cook,  East  BloomQHd. 
W.  A.  Ingalls,  Phelps. 

E.  G.  Soper,  Sonera  Castle. 
Harrie  P.Wealhorlow.NapIos. 
Theron  L.  McKnighl,Ccmral 

Valley. 
O.  Eichenberp.  Monroe. 
8.  A.  CorUighl,  Midditlown. 


County. 


District  supariatondADts. 


Orleans. 


Osw^o, 


Ota«go. 


Putnam 

Rensselaer... 

Rockland.... 
St.  Lawrence. 


Saratoga 

Schenectady 
Schoharie... 

Schuyler.... 

Seneca 

Steuben 


I  Suffolk.. 
SuUivan. 


Tioga 

Tompkins.... 


;  Ulster. 


Warren. 


Loella  P.  Hoyer,  Medina,  B. 
F.  D. 

Cora  V.  Luttenton,  Albion. 

H.  F.  8.  Salisbury  (Mrs.), 
Clarendon. 

Mildred  G.  Pratt,  LaMna. 

J.  M.  Bonner,  Richland. 

Queenia  R.  Tooley,  Fulton. 
R.  F  D.  4. 

Charles*  I.  kh«abarT,  Mexico. 

W.  8.  Gardner,  Fulton. 

Harrison  CossaAit,  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 

Menzo  Burlingame,WGroester. 

J.  B.  McManus.  Cooperstown. 

May  Firman,  Oneonta. 

M.  R.  Porter,  Morris. 

Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmeston. 

J.  H.  Brooks,  Garrison. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark,  Troy 

Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Gardner, 
Stephen  town. 

G.  W.  Patterson,  jr..  East 
Greenbush. 

George  W.  Miller.  Xanuet. 

W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesbora 

F.  H.  Wallace.  Monristown. 
Carlos  S.  Blood,  Heuvelton . 
Percy  8.  Ault,  Waddington. 
Rose  M.  Libby,  Colton. 

W.  S.  Herrick,  Colton. 

M.  A.  Hallahan,  Brasher  Falls. 

A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 

A.  A.  Lavtty,  Elnora. 

Lou  Messinger,  Ballston  Spa. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  Schuylerville. 
Ida     M.     Smith,     Saratoga 

Springs. 
James  Wingate.  Schenectady. 
I^e^lie  A.  Tompkins.  Jefferson., 
W.  E.  Van  Wormer,  Middle- 

bure. 
R.     W.     Eldredge.     Sharon 

Springs. 
Alberta  Spaulding.  Diirdett. 
Jane  M.  Ilaring,  Wat  kins. 
Alice  L.  Owen,  Ovid. 
Charlfts  B.  Earl.  Waterloo. 
Levi  R.  Tubbs,  Coming,  R.  F. 

D.  2. 
Winfred  Morrow.  Bath. 

G.  H.  Guinnip,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  Greenwood. 
H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 

J.  G.  McConnell,  Prattsburg. 

C.  H.  Howell,  Riverheod. 

J.  Henry  Young,  Central  I.«dip. 

Leonard  J.  Smith,  Smithtown 
Branch. 

F.  J.  Lewis.  BarryvlUe. 

Charles  8.  Ilick,  Jefferson  vill«. 

Mrs.  Enmia  C.  Chase,  Liv- 
ingston Manor. 

A.  E.  Belden.  Newark  VaUey. 

M.  D.  Gootlrich.  Tioga  Center. 

H.  T.  Whittemore,  Nkshols, 

F.  A.  Beardsley.  Trumans- 
burg.  R.  F.  D.  33. 

Hattie  K.  Buck,  North  Lan- 
sing. 

John  D.  Bigelow.  Ithaca. 

Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston. 
^     Station  R. 

J.  V.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 

J.  M.  Schoonmakor,  Accord. 

W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 

F.  F.  Gumi,  Glens  Falls. 

J.  R.  Stk'kney,  Bolton  Land- 
ing. 
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VII. — Division,  Township,  and  Distkict  Superintendents — C^ontinued. 

NEW  VORK-ConUriued. 


CSomity. 


Warren  (oootd) 
Washington.... 


Wayne. 


DIvisioD. 


Augosan.... 

Albay 

Antique 

Batangas.... 
Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines.. 

Oapiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

IlooosNorte 
Docos  Sur. . . 

Doilo 

Isabela 

Lagona 

Ley  te 

Manila 


Rose  Minnick  (Mrs.),  Olens 

Falls. 
Amelia  BlasdeU,  Fort  Ann. 
M]rra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford. 
Mary  A.  Fotter,  Greenwich, 

R.  F.  D.  4. 
F.  H.  Rich,  Satosi. 
Helen    C.  Andrews    (Mrs.), 

Lyons. 
Ida  E.  Coaad  (Mrs.).  Woloott. 
A.  H.  McMurray,  Walworth. 
K.  O.  Brundige,  Ontario. 


County. 


Westchester 

Wyoming.. 
Yates 


District  superintendents. 


S.  J.  Preston,  White  Plains. 
C.  H.  Cheney,  White  PlaiK. 
Q.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 
R.  D.  Knapjp,  Purdy  Statien. 
John  T.  Mc<iurren,  Bliss. 
E.  D.  Jones,  Wyomhig. 
G.  H.  Strattoo,  Castile. 
J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Yan. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushville. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Superintendent. 


George  C.  Kindloy  (acting), 

Butuan. 
C.  E.  Hove  (acting),  Albany. 
John  H.  Jenkins,  San  Jose. 

Roy  K.  Gflmore.  Batangas. 
O.  H.  Charles  (acting),  Tag- 

bilaran. 
Harry  Borgstadt,Malolos. 

Lloyd  G.  Kirby  (acting),  Tu- 

guegarao. 
George  T.  Shoens,  Naga. 

C.  E.  Ferguson,  Capic. 
C.  W.  Pranks,  Cavite. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  Cebu. 
Hugh  S.  Mead,  LaoBg. 
J.  Edgar  Corley,  Vtean. 
Charles  E.  Wright,  lloilo. 
Lloyd  G.  Kirby  (acting),  Tu- 

gnegarao. 
R.  G.  McI>eod,  Santa  Cmi. 
CM.  Moore,  Tacloban. 
Luther  B.  Bewley,  Manila. 


I 


Division. 


Supwintenilent . 


Mindoro. 


Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija . . . 
Nueva  ViscajTi. 


Occ.  Negros 

Or.  Negroa 

Palawan 

Pampanga-Bataan . 

Pangasinan 

Rlial 

Samar 


Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis. 


Tarlac... 
Tayabas. 
Union... 


Zambales 

Normal  school 
Trade  school.. 


L.  W.  Cureton  (acting),  Cala- 
pan. 

D.M.Thomas(acthig),Bontoc. 

CD.  WhipMe,  Cabanatuan. 

John  J.  Hemngton  (acting), 
Bayombong. 

Sfaiclair  P.  Stewart,  Bacolod. 

C  A.  Skattebol,  Dumaguete. 

Robert  Clauson  (acting),  Cuyn. 

Samuel  J.  Wright,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

H.  A.  Bordner,  LIngayen. 

H.  S.  Townsend,  Pasig. 

Buren  Graham  (acting),  Cat- 
bcUogan. 

WUey  B.  Beard  (actUig),  Sor- 
sogon. 

Robert  L.  Barron  (acting), 
Snrigao. 

Henry  M.  Wagcnblass,  Tarlac. 

Wm.  F.  Montavon,  Lucena. 

F.  J.  Waters  (acttag),  Ban  Fer- 
nando. 

Adam  C  Derkum.  Iba. 

A.  W.  Cain,  Manila. 

James  F.  Scouller  (acting^, 
Manila. 


PORTO  RICO. 


Statkm. 


San  Juan... 

Ponce. 

Mayagues.. 

Arecibo 

Bayamon . . 
Rk>Piedras 
Carolina.... 
Rk>  Grande 

Fajardo 

Naguabo. . . 
Humacao.. 
Yabncoa... 

Arroyo 

Salinas 

Junoos 

Caguas 

Goayama.. 

Cayey 

Comerio 

Aibonito... 


Supervising  principal. 


Theodule  L.  Morin. 
Charles  H.  Terry. 
Marian  A.  Ducout. 
Manuel  0.  Nfai. 
John  P.  Blanco. 
Cecil  E.Steveai. 
Andreas  Diaz. 
Henry  T.  Cowles. 
Rk;hard  B.  Barlow. 
Wflllam  F.  Littlefield. 
Donald  M.  Gilbert. 
Marshall  D.  Rice. 
Charles  E.Miner. 
Juan  E.  Castillo. 
C^lestino  Denitez. 
Frank  E.  Swart. 
George  V.Keelan. 
Manuel  N.  Collazo. 
Pedro  N.Ortiz. 
Ismael  Maldonado. 


!]            Station. 

1 

Superv  hing  principal. 

Barros 

George  P.  Lecte. 
Charles  J.  Kelley. 

Jnnnn  PfAft 

^uayanilla 

Francisco  R.  Lopez. 

Yauco 

Francisco  Vlzcarrondo. 

San  German 

Cabo  Roio 

George  H.  Hamor. 
Fnwcisco  Vincenty. 
C^loa  V.  Urrutia. 

1  Anasco 

Bfaricao.. 

C^ceilio  T.  Reyes. 
Allan  H.  Linen. 

Lares 

1  San  Sebastian. 

!  Airuadilla 

Miguel  R.Caneio. 
Jose  G .  G  Inorio. 

Isabela 

Gerardo  Selles  y  Sola. 
Jesse  R.  Buterbaugh. 
Elmer  J.  Bunting. 
Joseph  C.  Morin. 
Luis  A.  Irlzarrv. 

Utuado 

i  Camuy 

ManatL 

Cial€8 

.  VegaVaia 

Frederick  Yates. 

C-orosal 

Victor  M.  Suarez. 

Toa  Baja 

EugenioJ.  Vivas. 

Coamo.' 

Ramtro  C'olon. 

j   AdjHnta.s.. 

F.  E.  Rumiff' 
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VII.— D1VI8IOK,  TowNsmp,  AND  District  Superiktendkntb — Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND.' 


Town. 


Char!«town 

East  <lreenwich 

Exeter 

Foster 

Gloucester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

]attle  Compton 

Middletown 


Suporlntendent. 


Irving  H.  Greene  Kenyon. 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Irwin,  East 

Greenwicli. 
Robert  J.  Sherman,  Exeter. 
I.<eon  A.  DextM",  Greene. 
Mrs.  Emma  I.  Hopkins,  Chap- 

achet. 
Henry  J.  Wheel«r,  Ashaway. 
Rev.    Charles    D.    Burrows, 

Jamestown. 
J.    Webster   Coombs,    Little 

C«mpton. 
Joel  Pockham,  Melville. 


Town. 


BarrinffUm 

New  Shoreham 

North  Bmithfield... 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

West  Greenwich. . . 


Saperintendent . 


Chester  R.  Shaw,  Barrington. 

Edgar   F.   Hamlfai,   M.    D^ 

Slatersville. 
Mrs.   Emellne  B.   Eldredge, 

Bristol  Ferry. 
Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenyon. 
Andrew  W.  Burgess,  Nonh 
•  Scituate. 
Irving  8.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Geor- 

giavUle. 
John  E.  Cole,  (Jreene. 


1  For  other  superintendents  of  Rhode  Island,  see  p.  30. 

VERMONT.' 


Supervision  imion. 


Superintendent. 


Alburg 

Barton 

Bristol 

Cambridge 

Canaan 

('astlet<m 

Chester 

(^raftsbury 

Derby..-: 

East  Bamet 

East  Corinth 

East  Fairfield 

Enosburg  Falls 

Essex  Junction 

Fdir  Haven 

Hyde  Park 

Ludlow 

Lyndon  ville 

narshfield 

Middlebury, 

Horrisville 

Newport 

North  Montpelier. . 
Northfleld 


Edwin  8.  Boyd. 
Clayton  L.  Erwin. 
Clarence  U.  WiUey. 
Myron  D.  Young. 
Lyman  M.  Darlmg. 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 
Percy  II.  Blake. 
Clarence  L.  Cowles. 
Margaret  R.  Kelley. 
Harvey  Burbank. 
G.  Stanley  Miller. 
Sidney  C.  Harding. 
Frederick  W.  Wallace. 
Minnie  E.Hays. 
Willis  H.  Hosmer. 
Harold  P.  Crosby. 
Edward  H.  Dorsey. 
Martin  E.  Daniels. 
Jesse  M.  Tebbetts. 
Arthur  W.  Eddy. 
C«rlt<n  D.  Howe. 
Ernest  A.  Hamilton. 
Joseph  W.  Butterfleld. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 


Supwvision  union. 


Poultney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Readsboro 

Richford 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Shoreham 

South  Barre 

South  Royalton 

South  Shaitsbiu*y . . 

Swanton 

Tdwnshend 

Troy 

Vergemiea 

Waitsfleld 

WaUingford 

Waterbury 

Wells  River 

WestBrattleboro.. 

WestFairlee 

WilUamstown 

Woodstock 


Superintendent. 


Nathaniel  N.  Love. 
WOliam  A.  Beebe. 
Henrv  H.  Bioe. 
Frank  E.  Sawyer. 
Edwhi  F.  Greene. 
Horatk)  S.  Kead. 
Samuel  H.  Erskine. 
Eugene  L.  Eddy. 
George  J.  Seager. 
Merle  A.  Sturtevant. 
John  D.  Whittier. 
Homer  E.  Hunt. 
Fred  L.  Drew. 
William  C.  McGhmis. 
Wesley  H.  Douglas. 
Bennett  C.  Douglass. 
LeonE.BelL 
Norman  Frost. 
Waldo  F.  Glover. 
Bates  E.  Stover. 
Charles  P.  McKnJght. 
Leonard  D.  Smith. 
Leonora  E.  Taft. 


'  For  other  superintendents  of  Vermont  see  p.  32. 
VIRGINIA. 


County. 


Division  superintendent. 


Coimty. 


Accomac 

Albemarle. . 

Alexandria.. 
Alleghany... 

Amelia. 

Amherst.... 
App<Hnattox 
Augusta.... 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt... 
Bnmswlck.. 
Buchanan... 
Buckiogham 

Buena  Vista 
Campbell... 


G.  G.  Joync-^,  Onancock. 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Char- 
lottesville. 

W.  T.  Hodges,  Rosslyn. 

J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 

C.  B.  Bowry.  Burkevillc. 

C.  L.  Scott.  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Featnerston,  Vera. 

F.  M.  Somer\'ille,  Staunton, 
R.  F.  D.  6. 

Bruce  R.  Richardson,  Hot 
Springs. 

C.  M.  Abbott,  Bedford  City. 

Frank  L.  Dunn.  Bland. 

Canr  Breckenriago,  Fincastlo. 

R.  Lee  Chambliss,  Rawlings. 

W.  L.  Ownbey,  Qrundv. 

John  A.  Twyman,  Wmgina, 
R   F  D 

J.  P*.  Mcciuer,  Buena  VLsta. 

W.  L.  Oarboe,  Lawyers. 


Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City... 

Charlotte 

Charlottesville 
Chesterfield... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpcper 

Cumberland . . 

Dickenson.... 

Dhiwiddie 

Eliiabeth  City 

Essex 

Fahtax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 


Division  superintendent. 


John  Washington,  Mflford. 
E.  M.  Coolcy,  Woodlawn. 
W.    B.   Coggin,    Providence 

Forge. 
S.  P.  Daniel,  Drakes  Branch. 
J.  G.  Johnson.  Charlottesville. 
Philip  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 
C.  G.  Massey,  White  Post. 
W.  O.  Martin,  New  Castle. 
J.  M.  Beckham,  Culpeper. 
C.  W.  Dickiniwii,  jr.,  Carters- 

ville. 
I.  E.  French,  Clintwood. 
E.  C.  Powell,  MeKenney. 
John  M.  Willis,  Hampton. 
W.  G.  Reyncdds,  Center  Cro<^. 
M.  D.  HalL  Burke. 
E.  Albert Smith,W{irrenten. 
Isaac  L.  EpperlyjPloyd; 
T.H. Shepherd.  Wilmington. 
H.  D.  DUlard,  Rocky  Mount. 
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VII.— Division,  Tow\8Hir,  a.\d  DiaTsicr  S[;pERiNTBMi>BHTa — Continued. 


Vin.— Officers  or  Boabdb  of  Ti 


niES    AND  COLLEOES. 


'd  of      Sacntary  ol  boud  of 


Bfrmlngham  College. . . 

Howa?3CoU«!e 

SDnUiern  Vnlvenltr... 


JamraB.'BlIb.. 


CtHlere 

I'lCoUmorj 

lurdCouegs. 


Call««... 
laleCidlei 


U.U.Holt,D.D....: 
Bemanl  lttases,0.8.t 
E- Cuminli]£3,  S.  J..., 


UnlTWsUy  ot  AtlioM... 


1.  Emmet  O'NoL. 


Rer.  L.  W.  Wbratley. 


.  U.  Qlenn. 

.  O.  ItaUlfl. 

.  A.  Dono^f. 
T.  T,  DuughdrDl. 
•  "  DonndlT.  D.  D. 


Robncni  Brown. 


Chuin  O.  C*M. 


HnnlfnoD-Brown  CoUtge 

OuichHaCoUtn 

Arkanm  CoUree 

Arkuisu  CumberlaDd  College . 

CentrBl  Callage 

HtndrU  College 

UnlTonltyafArkUBan. 


Junis  I*.  CodlD . . 


.     '.  H.  ir^ifbiei. 

.   J.  F.Jon«, 
.   V.D.Um. 
.   W.  H.CrkveiH. 
.    F.  B.  CoOd. 
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VIII. — Officers  op  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Univerwities  and  Colleoeh^-Coq, 


Location. 


CAUrORNIA. 

Berkeley.. 

ClareBMmt 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Do „, 

Mills  College. 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

SanFranelsoo 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara. 

Stanford  Unhrenfty ... . 

Whittier 

COLOEADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Sprinpi 

Denver 

FortCoUins 

Oolden 

Greeley 

Montclaire 

University  Park 

Westminster 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

district  of  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FLORIDA. 

Deland 

Oainesvilie 

Suthorliuid 

Tallahassee 

Winter  Park 

OEOBGIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

College  Park. 

Cuthbert 

DahlonegL 

Decatur 


Unlver^y  or  college. 


PresldeHt  of  board  of 

trustees. 


oecrewry  oi  ooam  oi 
trustees. 


University  of  Caliibmia . 


Pomona 
Oookientja  Col 
SUVineentB 

Unlx'ersity  of  Souttiem  Call- 
fomfa. 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  CoUe^e. 


Throop  CoBese  of  Technology . 

St.  Ignatius  unlTersfty 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Suita  Cbtfa 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 
Whittier  College 


University  of  Colorado . 


Colorado  CoUc«e 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

State  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College  of  Col- 
orado. 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Westminster  University 


Trinity  College 

Wesleywi  University. 
Yale  University 


Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Ddaware  College. 


Cath<4ic  University  of  America 


Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University. 


George  Washingt<m  Univer- 
sity. 
Howard  Unlveisity  (colored). . 

St.  John '.s  College 

Trinity  CoUege 


John  B.  Stetson  University. . . 

University  of  Florida. 

Southern  College 

Florida     State     College     for 

Women. 
Rollins  College 


University  of  Georgia 

M  orehouse  College  (colored ) 


Atlanta  University  (colored) . . 
Georcia  School  of  Technology . . 
Morru  Brown  CcAlege  (colored) 


Cox  College. 

Andrew  CoUece 

North    Geor^ .  Agricnltiirai 

College. 
Agnes  Scott  CoUege 


Hon.  Hkam  W.  John- 
son. 
George  W.  Marston. . . 
Hon.  Frank  P.  FUnt.. 


EbbA.  Healy. 


David  P.  Barrows. 

Brother  Zenophon- 

Cyrfl. 

Norman  Bridge 

Albert  F.Trivelli,S. J. 

RoUaV.  Watt 

Walter  F.  Thornton, 

S.J. 
WflUaraM.Newhail.. 


William  V.  Coffin. 


Victor  H.  Henderson. 

Charles  B.  Snmner. 
William  S.  Young. 

A.  E.  Ponwroy. 

Warren  Olney,  sr. 
Brother  V.  Leo. 

Edward  C.  Barrett. 
D.  J.  Maboney,  8. 1. 
H -  j£,  jaiinea. 
Richard  H.  Brainard, 

S.J. 
Leon  Moss. 

Lydia  J.  Jackson. 


Livingston    Farrand,     Frank  II.  Walcott. 

ex.  off. 
WHiiam  F.  Siocum.... 

J.J.  Brown I 

A.  A.  Edwards I 

Fred  C.  Stehihauer... . ' 
H.  V.  Kepner 


Waiis  L.  Annstroog. 
E.  8.  J.  Hyde. 
L.  M.  Taylur. 
James  T.  Smith. 
A.  J.  Park. 


A.  H.  Stockham.. 
Wniiam  G.  Evans. 
John  C.  Murray... 


I 


Flavel  S.  Luther 

John  C.Clark 

Arthur  Twteing  Had- 

ley. 
n.  G.  Manchester 


Hon.  Preston  Lea. 


James  Cardinal  Gib' 
bons. 

PercivalHall 

AlnhMisus  J.  DoBlon, 

John  Ben  Lamer...... 


Statmton  J.  Pealle 

Brother  PhiUp 

James  C-ardinal  Gib- 
bons. 


John  B.  Stetson,  jr. . . , 

<A^.    A..     It  Onge.  a.  ..as  ■  .  < 

J.  B.  Mitohel , 

P.  K.  Yonge 


W.  F.  Blackman., 


Henry  D.  McDanieL . . 

John  F.  Purser 

Edward  T.  Ware. 

K.E.Harris 

J.  S.  Fl^per 


J.B.Wight 

W.B.McCttnts 


8.  M.  Inman. 


Rnhis  G.  Gentry. 
Robert  H.  Beges. 
James  8.  Tem^. 


P.  Henry  Woodward. 
David  G.  Downey. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 


O.  F.  Khig. 


Charles  B.  Evans. 


V'.  P.  Maes. 

Chailes  S.  Bradley. 
Francis  X.  Angiim. 

Richard  Cobb. 

George  W.  Cook. 
Brother  Denis. 


Saas  B.  Wright. 
J.  G.  Kellum. 
J.  B.  Ley. 
J.G.  Kemim. 

W.  R.  O'Neal. 


T.  W.  Reed. 
E.R.Carter. 
WHliamB.MaUiiei 
James  S.  Alcers. 
L.  H.  Smith. 

W.McMlchaeL 
R.  H.  Baker. 

F.  H.  Gahies. 
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VIII. — Officers  of  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Universities  and  Colleces— Con. 


LoeMoa, 


VnirtnUy  or  coUeg«. 


OEOBOIA. 


DenKM^t 

Forsyth 

OftinesviUe.... 
Lagrange 

Do 

Maoon 

Do 

Oxford 

Rome 

South  AtlanU. 


HAWAII. 

Ilonoluhi 


IDAHO. 


CaldwelL. 
Moscow.. 


ILUNOB. 


Abingdon 

Aledo 

Alton 

BIoomingt<m. 
BourbonnaJB.. 


Carlinville. 
Carthage... 
Chicago.... 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

GalesDoig 

Do 

Greenville 

Jacksonville... 

Do 

Knoxville 

Lake  Forest... 

Lebanon. 

Lincoln. 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carroll. 

NapervOle 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island... 
Upper  Alton... 

Urbana 

Wheaton 


INDIANA. 


Bloomingtoo. 
College  vHte.. 


CrawfordsvUIe. 

Earlbam 

Fort  Wayne... 

Franklin. 

Goshen 

Greencastie 

Hanover. 

IndianapoUk.. 

Lalayetie. 

Merom 

MoorcsHUL... 
Notre  Dame. . . 


Notre  Dame. 


Oakland  City... OaUaad  City  College 


Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College. 

Brenau  CoUeee 

Lagrange  CouBge 

Southern  Female  CollfQge. . 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  Female  College.. 

Emory  C^ll^ge 

Shorter  Collage. 

Clark  Uni\'er9ity  (colored). 


College  of  Hawaii.. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho. 


Hedding  College 

William  andVashU  College. . 

Shurtleil  CoDege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univeisity. 
St.  Viateur's  College 


Blackburn  College 

Carthage  College. 

Armour   Institute   of   Tech- 
nology. 
Lewis  Institute. 


Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago 

James  MiUikin  University.. 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University... 

Ewtng  College 

Knox  C^llegis 

Lombard  Coll^ 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College. . . 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  CoU^ 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  C^eee 

Frances  Shlmer  School 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College. 

Rockford  Colksge 

Augnstana  College 

ShiirtlelT  C^IImo 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  UnivMsity. 
St.  Joseph's  C'ODege 


Wabash  College 

Earlbam  College 

Concordia  College 

Fnmklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University. 

Hanover  College. 

Butler  College. 


Purdue  University 

Union  Christain  College 

Moores  HOI  CK>ltoge 

St.  Mary's  CoUego  and  Acad- 
emy. 
University  (rf  Notre  Dame 


I'residenl  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Philip  F.  Moxon 

O.  H.  B.  BkM>dworth 

H.  H.  Dean 

John  M.  Barnard 

L.  J.  Render 

J.G.McCaU 

Isaac  Hardeman. 

Asa  G.  Candler 

W.W.Brookes 

F.  B.  Leete 

W.  R.  Farrington.... 


David  A.  Clemens.. 
David  L.  Evans 


JoeBeU 

Henry  E.  Burgess 

A.  A.  Curry 

SainWelty 

J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  C. 
8   V 

Ira*W.*Allen 

Ezra  Keller 

J.  Ogden  Armour 

Christian  C.  Kohlsaat. 
JohnL.  Mathery,S.  J. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson. . . . 
W.  n.  Penhallcgen.... 

N.  B.Crawford 

Wmiam  F.  McDowell. 
George  W.  Allison.... 
Thomas  McClelland. . 

J.  B.  Harsh 

William  Pearce 

Andrew  RusseL 

T.  J.  Pitner 

M.  Edward  Fawcott. 

Clayton  Marie 

Hon.Charles  S.Deneen. 

J.E.Miller 

Thomas  H.McMichael 

Henrys.  Metcalf. 

Samuel  P.  Spreng 

Fortunatus  Hausser. . 

JohnBunes 

Joseph  A.  Anderson. . 

A.  A.Curry 

William  L.Abbott... 
Charles  A.  Blam-hurd 


Benjamin  F.  Shively. 
George  Hindelang,  C. 
PP.8. 

Harry  J.  Milligan 

Amos  K.  Hollowell... 

A.  Lange 

Grafton  Johnson 

John  Blosser 

Hugh  Dougherty 

Jasper  W.  La  Grange. 

Hilton  U.  Brown 

Addison C.  Harris.... 

George  W.  Buff 

W.H.Watson 

Mother  M.  Perpetya. 

Andrew  Morrissey,  C. 
8.C. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


G.  S.  Butler. 
A.  J.  Moncrief. 
J.  H.  Hosch. 
Arthur  H.  Thompson. 
E.  R.  Callaway. 
G.  W.  Gamer. 
George  B.  Jewett. 
Charles  B.  Shelton. 
J.  P.  Cooper. 
W.  U.  Crogman. 


A.  L.  Dean. 


L.  S.  Dille. 
H.  Harland. 


£.  U.  Brad  way. 

David  A.  Hebel. 

John  Leveret  t. 

F.  M.  Austtai. 

W.  J.  Beigin,  C.  8.  V. 

Thomas  Rinaker. 
William  Rosenstengol. 
Frederick  U.  Smith. 

W.  H.  Hall. 
Abbett  Estennan,  S.  J. 
J.  Spencer  Dickcrson. 
C.  W.  Dyer. 
Clara  L.  Davidson. 
Frank  Philip  Crandon. 
J.  A.  Seargeant. 
Alvah  S.  Green. 
Franklin  J.  Drake. 
F.  L.  Hall. 
Carl  £.  Black. 
Joseph  R.  Harker. 
Charles  W\  Lefflngwell. 
John  H.  S.  Lee. 
James  C.  Dolky. 
H.  E.  Starkey. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
Wflliam  P.  McKee. 
E.  M.  Spreng. 
Edward  Mueller. 
George  O.  Forbes. 
Alfred  Appell. 
John  Leverett. 
H.  E.  Ctmningbain. 
Daricn  \.  Straw. 


John  W.  Cra^'ens. 

D.  Brackman,  C.  PP. 

S. 
Theodore  H.  Ristlne. 
Mary  A.  Stubbs. 
H.  Luchr. 
Will  A.  Burton. 
D.  D.  Miller. 
H.  H.  Hornbrook. 
John  B.  Howk. 
Chauncy  Butler. 
Edwar<f  A.  KUsxrorth. 
W.  8.  Sanfbrd. 
George  H.  Murphy. 
Mother  M.  Aqulna. 

Daniel  E.  Hudson,  C. 
8.C. 
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VIII.-  Ofmceks  or  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Uniyersities  and  Colleoes-  Con. 


Location. 


iNDUNA   oontinaed. 


8t.  Meinrad. 
Terre  Haut«. 

Upland 

Valparaiso... 
Vinoennes... 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

Decorab , 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Fairneid 

Fayette 

Grumell 

Hopkinton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Lamoni 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon. . 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 

University  Park. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Do 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Highland 

llolton 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Lindsborg 

McPherson 

Manhattan 


Ottawa. .  - 
St.  Marys. 


Salina... 
Sterling. 
Topeka. , 
Wichita. 
Do.. 
Wbifield, 


KENTUCKT. 


Berea , 

Bowling  Green. 

Danville , 

Do 


Georgetown.. 

Glasgow 

Harrodsburg. 
Uopklnsville. 
Lexington... 

Do 

Do 


Do 

LouisTille.. 
Owensboro. 
Russellville. 

Do 

St.  Mary... 
Winchester. 


University  or  ocdlege. 


St.  Meinrad  College 

Rose  Pol vtechnic  Institute. 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege . . 

Coe  College 

Wart  burg  CoUege . . .  .* 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  CoUege 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  CoUege. . '. 

Parsons  CoUege 

Upper  Iowa  University 

GHnnell  CoUege 

I^nox  CoUeee 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ellsworth  College 

Graceland  CoUege 

Iowa  Wesleyan  CoUege 

CwTieU  CoUege 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. . . . 

Momingside  CoU^e 

Buena  Vista  CoUege 

Tabor  CoUege 

Leander  Clark  College 

Central  Holiness  University . . 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  CoUege 

CampbcU  CoUege 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  CoUege 

McPherson  (^oUege 

Kansas    State     Agricultural 
CoUege.  .^«-^ 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary 's  CoUege 


Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  CoUege 

Fairmount  CoUege 

Friends'  University , 

Southwestern  College 


Berea  College , 

Ogden  C'oUege 

Kentucky  College  for  Women. , 
Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Georgetown  CoUege 

Liberty  CoUege  (for  women)  . . 

Beaumont  College 

Bethel  Female  CoUege 

HamUton  CoUege  for  Women . . 

Sayre  College 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  University 

U  niver?ity  of  LoulsvlUe 

owensboro  Female  CoUege. . . 

Bethel  CoUege 

Logan  Female  CoUege 

Bt.  Mary's  CoUege 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College.. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


A.  Schmltt, O.  S.B... 

W.C.  BaU 

C.  C.  Ayres 

Henry  B.Brown 

W.  M.  Uindman 


D.  D.  Murphy. 


do 

E.  R.  Burkhalter 

C.  Proehl 

C.  K.  Preus 

J.  R.  Vaughan 

Theo.  P.  Shouts 

Archbishop  Keane. . . 
Thomas  D.  Foster. . . 

Charles  G.  Shade 

JohnH.  T.  Main.... 

D.  W.  Fahs 

W.  H.  Berry 

D.  D.  Murphy 

SUasM.  Weaver 

Albert  Carmfchael. . . 
W.S.Withrow 


Irviuff  C.  Johnson — 

J.H.Johnson 

E.  C.  Heilman 

R.  L.  Barackman 

Nelson  W.  Wehrhan. 

J.J.  Shambaugh 

George  Ramsay 


E.  £.  Stauiler. 


Nelson  Cose 

William  H.Foulkes... 

William  M.  Boone 

G.  h.  Uursch 

S.  8.  Fisher 

Ed.  T.  Hackney 

Alfred  Bergin 

J.J.Yoder 

Ed.  T.  Hackney 


W.  C.  Coleman. 

WUliam  J.    Wallace, 
S.J. 

W.  O.  Shepard 

W.  B.  Graham 

Duncan  L.  McEachron 

P.  II.  Landergin 

Calvin  C.  Kesinger 

A.O.Ebright 


WUliam  G.  Frost 

Max  B.  Nahm 

John  A.  Qulsenberry . . 
A,  J.  A.  Alexander 

G.H.  Nunnelly 

R.  E.  Halton 

J.  G.  Hunter 

C.  M.  Thompson 

J.W.Porter 

aiftonB.Ross 

Hon.  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary. 

Matthew  Walton 

A.J.  Ford 

R.  L.  Lancaster 

M.  E.  Alderson 

R.  W.  Browder 

Mtehael  Jaglowk^C.R 
John  R.  Deerlng 


Secretary  of  boArd  of 
trustees. 


Lucas  Gruwe,  O.  S.  B 
Paul  N.  Bocart. 
George  W.  Mooney. 
JohnE.  Roessler. 
W.B.  Robfaison. 


W.  H.  GemmiU. 

Do. 
John  S.  Ely. 
J.  F.  Reinscb. 
Chr.  Neseth. 
Nelson  RoyaL 
George  A.  Jewett. 
Alberts.  Peikert. 
RoUinJ.WUson. 
C.  R.  Carpenter. 
H.  W.  Somers. 
W.  8.  Beels. 
J.  W.  Henderson. 
W.  H.  GemmiU. 
F.  D,  Peet. 
J.  F.  Garver. 
Thomas  Osbom. 
H.  H.  Rood. 
Waldo  E.  Hadley. 
R.  R.  Sadler. 
J.  C.  Lockin. 
W.  8.  Edson. 
C.  F.  Fisher. 
Ross  Masters. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  OUmora. 


M.  F.  TroxeU. 

Charles  E.  Beeks. 
W.  W.  Bowman. 
G.J.RatcUffe. 
Samuel  Osterbold. 
J.  H.  Bennett. 
D.  M.  Bowen. 
Andrew  Monsoo. 
H.  J.  Hamly. 
D.  M.  Bowen. 

A.  wniis. 

Thomas  A.  McNeive, 

S.J. 
C.  W.  Stevens. 
II.  R.  Roes. 
Ella  MayPixley. 
Robert  L.  Holmes. 
WilUam  8.  Hadley. 
R.  L.  George. 


E.  A.  Thompson. 
D.  W.  Wright. 
J.  A.  Cheek. 
Do. 

J.  W.  Thacker. 
Karl  Rapp. 
John  LaToo. 
T.  W.  Blakey. 
Richard  Wallaoe. 
J.  M.  Sponoer. 
WUliam  T.  Laflerty. 

J.  W.  Porter. 
W.  H.  Bradbury. 
Henry  W.  Pearson. 
H.  L.  Trimble. 
8.  M.MUler. 
Ignatiils  Peria^,  C.  R. 
'  J.  P.  Strother. 
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VIII.— Officers  op  Boards  of  Trustees  op  I'xiversitif.s  and  Colleges- -Con. 


Location. 


LOUISIANA. 


Bft ton  Rouge. 


Clinton 

Convent 

Mansfield 

New  Orleans. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


MAINS. 


Bmnswick. 
Lewiston.. 

Orono 

VanBnren. 


Waterville. 


MARTLANB. 


Annapolis. 
Do 


BaltimOTe. 
Do... 
Do.... 


Do 

Do 

Chestertown. . 
College  Park.. 


EHicott  City. 
Knunitsburg . 


Frederick... 
Lutherville. . 
Westminster. 


MASaA.CHT7SETTS. 


Amherst. 
Do.. 


Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Cambridge — 

Do 

Northampton. 

Norton 

South  Hadley. 
Tufts  College. 
Welk»ley 


Williamstown 
Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MfCHIOAN. 


Adrian Adrian  College. 

Albion Albion  College. 

A Ima I  Alma  College. 


Tnlversity  or  college. 


Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Sflltman  Co1Ie(;iate  Institate... 

JeHerson  College 

MansAeld  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memo- 
rial College. 

Leland  University  (colored)... 

Loyola  University 

New  Orleans  University  (col- 
ored). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana. 


Bowdotn  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.Mory's). 


Colby  College. 


St.  John's  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 


Ooucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Loyola  College 


Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Washington  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Rock  Hfll  College 

Mount  St.  Mar>''s  College 


Hood  College 

Maryland  CoUoge  for  Women 
Western  Maryland  College. . . 


of 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts      Agricultural 

College. 

Boston  College 

Boston  Universitv 

Massachusetts     Institute 

Technology. 

Shnmons  College 

Harvard  University 

Radclifle  College 

Smith  College 

WTieaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College. . 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Hon.  L.  E.Hall 


D.  F.  Wilkinson. 


W  niiams  (College 

Clark  University 

Clark  CoUcce 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 


Ann  Arbor University  of  Michigan 

Detroit t  University  of  Detroit 

East  I4m8ing i  Michigan  AgricuHoral  College. 

Hillsdale Hillsdale  College 


R.  T.  Moore 

R.  M.  Walmsley.. 

John  Humpstone. 
A.  E.  Otis,  8.  J... 
Bishop  Thirkield. 

R.  M.  Walmsley.. 


William  de  Witt  Hyde 

Oeorge  C.  Chase 

Samuel  W.  Oould 

Matthew  E.  Thouve- 

nin.,  8.  M. 
Leslie  C.  Cornish 


Robert  Moes 

Cant.  W.  F.  FuUam, 
chairman  of  Aca- 
demic Board. 

Summerfield  Baldwin. 

R.  Brent  Keyser 

William  J.  Ennis,  S.  J. . 

John  F.  Ooucher 

Brother  Isador,C.F.X . 

James  A.  Pearce 

Hon.  Phillips  L. 

Golds  borough. 
Brother  Philip, F.8.C.. 
Mgr.    Bernard    J. 

Bradley. 
William  C.  Schaeffer. . 

George  Scholl 

Charles  BUlfaigslea 


GeorEe  A.  Plimpton... 
Cliarles  A.  Gleason 

Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J . 

John  L.  Bates 

Richard  C.  MacLaurin. 


Henry  le  Favour , 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell ., 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs... 
Marlon  le  Roy  Burton. 

Samuel  V.  Cole , 

Joseph  A.  Skinner 

Austin  B.  Fletcher 

Bishop  William  Law- 
rence. 

H.  A.  Garfield 

A.  George  Bullock 

do , 

Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J 
Charles  G.  Washburn 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


G.  Roscoe  Smith 

Charles  M.  Ranger 

James  M.  Barklev 

Harry  B.  Hutchms 

William  F.Dooley,  S.J. 
Robert  D.  Graham. . . . 
W.E.  Ambler 


A.  T.  Presoott. 


D.  M.  VipeB, 

R.  E.  Babbits. 
L.  A.  Wogan. 

Armand  Romain. 
John  J.  Sherry,  S.  J, 
Valoour  Chapman. 

L.  A.  Wogan. 


Barrett  Potter. 
Franklin  M.  Drew. 
Sumner  P.  MiHs. 


Wilford  C.  Chapman. 


L.  Dorsey  Gassaway. 

Lieut.  Com.  C.  Shack- 
ford,  secretfuy  ol 
Academic  Board. 

L.  T.  Widerman. 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 

Richard  A.  Flemfaig, 
S.J. 

Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 

Brother  Philip.C.F.X. 

Lewtn  W.  Wickes. 

Hersohel  Ford. 

Brother  Julhis,  F.8.C. 
John  C.  McGovem. 

Jacob  Rohrback. 
James  8.  Nussear. 
T.  H.  Lewis. 


Willlston  Walker. 
Wilfred  Wheeler 


George  8.  Butters. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

John  W.  Bartol. 
G.PeabodyGardner,|r. 
Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wollbach. 
Charles  N.  Clark. 
Annie  M.  Kilham. 
John  C.  Schwab. 
Edmund  W.  Kellogg. 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant. 

Willard  E.  Hovt. 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Do. 
James  A.  Mullen.  8.  J. 
Charles  Baker. 


Frank  W.  Cooke. 
Samuel  Dickie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirley  W.  Smith. 
William  T.Doran.S. 
Addison  M.  Brown. 
Orover  A.  Jackson. 
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VIII. — Officers  op  Boabdb  op  Trustees  op  Univbrsfties  A?^i>  Colleoei« — (km. 


Locatkm. 


MicHiG  A  N— con  tl  nucd. 

Holland 

Houghton 

Kalsmaeoo 

Olivet 

MOniBSOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

CoUegevlUe 

MimiMuwlis 

Do 

Northfleld 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Miasissipn. 

Agricultural  Ck>llege 


Blue  Mountain. 

Brookhaven 

ainton 

Do 

Columbus 


Freoch  Camp. 

Grenada. 

Holly  Si>rings. 
Jarl^n 


Do 

Meridian.... 

Do 

Pontotoc 

Port  Gibson. 
University.. 


MISSOURI. 


Albany 

Cameron. .. 

Canton 

Columbia.. 

Do 

Do.... 
Fayette.... 

Do...- 
Fulton 

Do.... 
Glasgow... 
Lexington. 

Do.... 


Liberty 

Do 

MarshalL... 

Mexico 

Morrisville.. 

Nevada 

ParkA-nie... 
St.  Charles.. 


St.  Louis. 
Do... 
Do... 


Do.... 
Springfield. 

Tarkio 

Warrenton. 


MONTANA. 

Boseman 


Butte 

Missoula., 


University  or  college. 


President  of  hoard  of 
trustees. 


Hope  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 
Kalamazoo  College 


A.  van  den  Berg. 
WUUamKeUey.. 
R.  E.  Olds 


Olivet  College James  S.  Williamson 


Albert  Lea  College 

St.  John's  University. 


Ancsbuig  Seminary 

UnBrecslTy  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  CoUege. 

St.  Olaf  College 

Hamllne  University , 

Macalester  C^Qeee. 

Onstavus  A  dolphos  College. . 


Mississippi  Agriiultural  and 
Mechanical  CoUege. 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College. . . . 

H  illman  College 

MisslsslpDi  College 

Industxua  Institute  and  Col- 
lege. 

Central  Mississippi  Institute. . 

GreniKia  College. 

Rust  University  (colored) 

Bellhaven  CoUege  lor  Yoimg 
Ladies. 

MiUsaps  CoUege 

Meridian  Male  College. 

Meridian  Woman's  CoUege. . . . 

Chickasaw  Female  CoUeee 

Port  Gibson  Female  College. . . 

Univefstoy  of  Mississippi 


H.  E.  Skinner 

Herman    Bergmann, 
O.  S.  B. 

K.  B.  Birkeland 

JohnLind 

David  P.  Jones 

S.H.  Holstad 

Matthew  G .  Norton. . . 

Thomas  Shaw 

A.  A.  Siomberg 


Hon.  Karl  Brewer. 


B.  G.  Lowrey 

Thad.  B.  Lampton. 

W.  T.  RaUifl 

do. 

Hon.  Earl  Brewer.. 


J.  R.  Bingham 

John  E.  Anderson 

J.  R.Dobyns 

W.B.Munnh 

L.P.Brown 

do 


Secretarr  of  board  of 
"tmstees. 


Gerrit  J.  Diekema. 
F.  W.  McNair. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
J.  L.  Harter. 


John  F.  D.  Meighen. 
Herbert  fUierschinger. 

O.  S.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hayes. 
Harlan  W.  i'age. 
O.  O.  Erling. 
Joseph  N.  Hackney. 

B.  H.  8chril)er. 

C.  Swttnso  1. 


O.  F.  Lawrence. 

T.  C.  Ix)WTev. 
H.  B.  Watkiio. 
W.  A.  McCorab. 

Do. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  K.  Barwirk. 
J.  M.  Khumpcrt. 


J.  B.Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon, 
Do. 


Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  CoUege 

Christian  University 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

Unlvenlty  of  Missoiirl 

Ceoiral  CoUege 

Howard  Payne  CoUege 

Westminster  CoUe»» 

Ssmodical  Female  CoUege 

Pritchett  CoUege 

Central  Female  CoUege 

Lexii^ton  CoUege  for  Young 
Women. 

Liberty  Ladies  CoUege 

WflUam  JeweU  CoUege 

MissoBTi  VaUey  CoUege. 

Hardin  CoUege 

Soairitt-MoiTlBviUe  CoUege 

GotteyOoUegeL 

Park  CoUege 

LindeDwood  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Cliristlan  Brothers  CoUege 

Forest  Park  Univereiiy 

St.  Louis  Univenity 


M.  M.  Satterfield T.  B.  HoUoman. 

Hon.  Earl  Brewer '  O.  F.  Lawrence, 


J.  W.  Piper 

J.O.Taylor 

W.  B.  McRoberia 

D.  A.  Robnett 

W.  W.Chartere 

Davkl  R.  Francis 

John  A.Rich 

A.W.Walker 

B.  F.Edwards....... 

John  F.  Cowan 

J.  W.  Southworth 

P.  P.  Lewis  (acting)., 
G,  W,  Hyde 


J.S.Major... 
W.  P.  Stark.. 
A.  G.  Turner. 

Sim  Beam 

F.  H.Glenn.. 
C.  L.  Brokaw. 
8.  J.  Nlccols.. 


Washington  University. . . 

Drury  CoUege 

Tarkio  CoUew 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege.. 


Brother  Emery,  F.S.C. 
Bwwd  i.  OttingVs.  i ! 
Robert  S.  Brookings. . 


A.  L.  Davidson. 
Frans  Piehler. . 


Montana  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mecnanlc  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. 


E.  A.  Watkins. 
W.  F.  Burris. 
Ed  N.  Cason. 
Mra.  L.  W.  St.  Clair. 
J.  K.  Thornton. 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.  W.  Jacobs. 
H.  K,  Oivens. 
B.  H.  Charles. 
A.  D.  Smith. 
W.  P.  Prlichctt, 
E.  N.  Hopkins. 
H.  C.  Waliacc. 


J.  E.  Cook. 
D.  F.  Manning. 

C.  F.  aark. 

J.  E.  McDonald. 
J.  M.  HalL 
R.  B.  EUfott. 
Henry  P.  Wyman. 

Brother  Peter,  F.  S.  C. 

Matthew  Uc:»Ianamy, 

S.J. 
Edmund  A.  Eiigler. 
G.  W.  Noneinniher. 
John  P.  Stevenson. 

D.  W.  Smith. 


Hon.  8.  V.  Stewart....   U.  A.  Da\'e«^. 


Charles  H.Bowman...   B.  H.  Dtu]:«Iico 


University  of  Montana i  E.B.Craighead.ex.uff.i  J.  D.  Dunlop. 
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VIII. — Ofwcbbs  of  Boa]U>s  of  TRusrees  or  UxivBBAiTlBa  and  Collbgks-  -ion. 


Location. 


Tnivenrity  or  college. 


f 'resident  of  board  or 
tnistees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


SEBMLASVLK. 


JkBtxut 

BeibajBT 

Colkeeview. 

cnkB -, 

GruKJiateDd! 

HasUnfs 

LtooolD....... 

Onaba 


Do 

I'nivcnity  Placo. 


York, 


R«K> 

NEW  OAMPSHimE. 


BeU«TiieCoUe0» 

Cotaer  Univei^y 

UnioaCaOese 

DoaneCoUeBB 

Grand  Island  CoUege. . . 

Hastings  CoUcge 

Unhrenity  of  N«bn»ka. 
CreJghtoD  Unlvtfiity. . . 


Unirefsity  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesltyan  Univer- 
sity. 
York  College 


State  Univvcsity  of  Nevada... 


Durbam. '  New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 

ricuitAve  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

nanover ■  Dartmouth  College 

MandMBtcr St.  Anselm's  College 


NEW  JRBSKY. 

Cunveat  Station \  CoDegoof  »t.  EUsabeth 

iloboken i  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 

JerseyCity St?TiJter*s  College. 


KeaHworth. 

NewBruns«'ick. 


Pnnceton 

i$outh  Orange. 


NEW  MKXICO. 


.Ubuquerque. 

Socorro 

Slate  CoUase. 


HEW  YOUU 


Aihany. 


Alfred.... 
Amuwlale. 
Aurora... 
lirooklyn. 
Bo... 


Do 

Do 

Bui£sIo 

Canton 

C&nton 

Ehnira 

Cieneva, 

Uamilton 

Ithaca 

Keokai^k.. 
NewUochelle. 
New  York.... 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Upsala  College. 
RutgftfsCollego. 


Princeton  University. 
SetouHaUCoUege... 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. . 

Now  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 

cidture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New  York  State  College  for 

Teachers. 

Alfred  Unlversitv 

St.  Stephen's  College 

WeUsdoUege 

AdelphiCoOege 

Polytechnic  Institute   of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

Si.  John's  College 

Canishis  College 

St.  Lawrence  University ..... 

Hamilton  College...^ 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Keuka  College - 

Cidlege  of  New  Kochelle 

Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 


CM.  Wihelm 

Jesse  D.  Strode 

K.  A.  Umtorwood 

Charles  C.  Smith 

LW. Carpenter 

J.  W.James 

Chwles  S.  ABen 

F.X.McMonamy,&J 

Archie  W.  Carpenter . , 
▲.  L.  Johnacn 


C.  E.  Pandall. 


HoaeaK.Reid. 


H.  L.  BouCw^ 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols . . . 
Ernest     HelmsteUer, 
O.  S.  B. 


John  J.  O'Connor 

Alex.  C.  Humphreys.. 

JosephA.Mulry,aJ.. 


MauriUSiolpe 

WiUlam  H.  S.  Dema- 
rest. 

John  G.  Hibben. 

John  J.  O'CooiKir 


George  L.  Brooks 

A.C.Torres 

Jamos  H.  IHixtcm 


JohnH.Fhiley. 


Vernon  A.  Baggs 

David  U.  Greer 

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie. 

James  K.  Post 

William  H.Nk!hols.. 

Joseph  O'Connell 

John  W.Moore, CM. 
George  J.  Krim,  8.  J . 
Edward  A.  Merritt... 
ElihuRoot 


Hmiter  CoOege  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Manhattan  College 


New  York  University 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Teachers  C  ollegc 


Dou^flS  Mtfritt 

Sidney  M.Colgate.... 
Mynderse  van  Cleef . . 
Joseph  A.  Sevena 


Siba  B.  BrowneU 

Frederick  P.  Bellamy. 

George  L.  Rives 

Thomas  J.  MoCloskey, 

S.J. 
Thomas  W.  Chnrchill. 

Brother  Gerardus,  F. 
8.C 

Oewge  Alexander 

Thos.  W.Churchill... 


V.  EveritMacy 


G.G.  Wallace. 
JohnU.BkjkneU. 
H.A.MerrkoB. 
George  W.MitcbeU. 
Ellas  F.  Stanr. 
P.  L.  Johnson. 
James  S.  Dales. 
William    P.    Whrlan, 

S.J. 
W.  T.  Graham. 
G.E.  Currier. 

J.  W.  Purtntoti. 


George  U.  Taylur. 


J.  A.  Tufts. 

William  Marthi  Cbaso. 
Frederick  Z  winger, 
O.  S.  B. 


FrankUn  B.  Kirkbride. 

James  F.  McDermott, 

S.J. 
G.  Olson. 
J.  Preston  Searle. 

Charles  W\  McAlpin. 
James  J.  Sheehau. 


J.  A.  Raidy. 

M.  Cooney. 

M.  O.  Llewellyn. 


Samuel  B.  Ward. 

D.  S.  Burdick. 
Edgerton  Parsons. 
Robert  L.  Zabriskie. 
Herbert  K.  Twitchell. 
Riciiard  L.  Russell. 

Brother  Stanislaus. 
E.L.Carey,  CM. 
John  J.  Grene,  S.  J. 
Frank  £.  Cleaveland. 
George  £.  Dmiham. 
H.C.Mandeville. 
P.  N.  Nicholas. 
James  C  Colgate. 
Emmons  L.  Willianis. 
Charles  A.  Dowdell. 
Edward  J.  McGuire. 
Frederic  B.  Jeimlugs. 
James  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  Pine. 
Joseph     T.     Keating, 

S.J. 
A.  Emerson  Palmer. 

Brother  Potamian,    F 

B.C. 
George  A.  Strong. 
A.  Emerson  Pabbf^r. 

Ncwbold  Morris. 
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VIII. — Officers  op  BoAfiD8  op  Trustees  op  Univerhities  asi}  Collsgkh — Com. 


Location. 


MicHiOAN— continued- 
Holland 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

unncKSOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

CoUegeviUe 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Northfleld 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

St.  Peter 

MiaSISSIPFI. 

Agricultural  College 


Blue  Mountain. 
Brookhaven... 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 


French  Camp. 

Grenada. 

Holly  Springs. 
Jackson 


Do 

Meridian 

Do 

Pontotoc 

Port  Gibson, 
Untv^ersity.. 


MISSOURI. 


Albany 

Cameron. .. 

Canton 

Columbia.. 

Do.... 

Do..-. 
Fayette.-.. 

Do.... 
Fulton 

Do.... 
Glasgow... 
Lexington. 

Do.... 


Liberty 

Do.--. 
MarshaU... 

Mexico 

MorrLsville. 

Nevada 

Park  V  me.. 
8t.  Charles. 


St.  Louis. 
Do... 
Do... 


Do... 
Springfield. 

Tarkio 

Warrenton, 


MONTANA. 


Unlvergity  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


HopeCoUece. I  A.  van  den  Berg 

Michigan  College  of  Mines |  WUUamKeUej 

Kalamazoo  College R.  E.  Olds 

Olivet  College ,  James  S.  Williamson. 


AlbO't  Lea  College. . .. 
St.  John's  University. 


Augsburg  Seminary , 

Unlvenirv  of  Minnesota. 

Carleton  College. ' 

St.  Olaf  College 

Hamline  University I 

Macaiester  College. 

Onstavus  .\dolpnns  College 


Mississippi  AgrkuKural  and 

Mechanics^  College. 
Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Mississippi  College 

Industxlai  Institute  and  Col- 

less 
Central  Mississippi  Institute. . 

Grenada  College 

Rust  University  (colored) 

BeUhaven  College  for  Yotmg 

Ladies. 

MUbaps  College 

Meridian  Male  College 

Meridian  Woman's  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  GiLaon  Female  College. . . 
University  of  Mississippi 


H.  E.  Skinner 

Herman    Bergmami, 
O.  8.  B. 

K.  B.  Birkeland 

J<^in  Lind 

David  P.  Jones 

8.  H.  Holstad 

Matthew  (J.  Norton. .. 

Thomas  Shaw 

A.  A.  Stombefg 


Hon.  Karl  Brewer 


B.  O.  Lowrey 

Thad.  B.  Lampton. 

W.  T.  RaUiff 

do. 
Hon.  Karl  Brewer. 


J.  R.  Btnj^am 

John  E .  A  nderson 

J.  R.  Dobyns 


W.  B.  Mumih. 
L.  P.Brown... 
do 


Secretary  of  lx>ard  of 
tr«stees. 


G  err  it  J.  IHeke 
F.  W.  McXair. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
J.  L.  Harter. 


JohnF.D.Meighen. 
H«i>ert  iiuerschlngw*. 

O.  S.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hayes. 
Harlan  W.  i'age. 
O.  O.  Erling. 
Joseph  N.  liackney. 

B.  H.  Schriber. 

C.  Swttiom  1. 


O.  F.  Lawnaice. 

T.  C.  J^wrev. 
H.  B.  Watklns. 
W.  A.McComb. 

Do. 
O.  F.  I^awrence. 


H.  K.  Barwk-k. 
J.  M.  ShumpcrU 


J.  B.Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 
Do. 


M.  M.  Sat  terfield T.  B.  Holloman. 

Hon.  Earl  Brewer •  O.  F.  Lawreni-*. 


Palmer  College 

Missouri  Weslejran  College 

Chriiiiian  University 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

University  of  MissourL 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Westminster  College 

Synod  ical  Female  College 

PrOchett  CoUege 

Central  Female  College 

Lexington  College  for  Young 
Women. 

Liberty  Ladies C^ollege 

William  Jewell  CoUcRe 

Missouri  \'alley  College 

Hardin  College 

SoarrittrMorrbville  College 

Cottey  College. 

Park  College 

Linden  wood  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Forest  Park  Univereity 

St.  l..ouis  University 


J.  W.  Pii>«- 

J.O.Taylor 

W.B.Klc  Roberts.... 

D.  A.  Robnett 

W.  W.  Charters 

David  R.  Francis 

John  A.  Rich 

A.W.Walker 

B.  F.  Edwards 

John  F.  Cowan 

J.  W.  Southworth 

P.  P.Lewis(acthig).. 
G.W.Hyde 


J.S.Major... 
W.  P.Stark.. 
A.  G.  Turner. 

Sim  Beam 

F.  H.  (ilenn- 
C.  L.  Brokaw 
S.  J.  Nifcols.. 


Brother  Emery,  F.8.C, 
Bernard  J.  Otting,  S.  J . 


Washington  University Roberts.  Brooking:^. 

Drurv  College ' 

Tarkio (V)Uece A.  L.  Davi<lson 

Central  Wesleyan  College '  Franz  Piehler 


,  K.  A.  Watkii^s. 
!  W.  F.  Burri«. 

Ed  N.  Cason- 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Clair. 

J.  E.  Thornton. 

J.  G.  Babb. 

L.  W.  Jacobs. 

H.  K.  Oivens. 

B.  H.  Charles. 

A.  D.  Smith, 

W.  P.  Pritchctt. 

E.  N.  Hopkins. 

H.  C.  Wallai  c. 


J.  E.  Cook. 

D.  F.  Manning. 

C.  F.  Clark. 

J.  E.  McDonald. 
J.M.  HaU. 
R.B.  EUtott. 
Henry  P.  Wyman. 

Brother  Peter,  F.  S.  C. 

Matthew  MciMaoamy, 

S.  J. 
Edmund  -\.  Kngler. 
(}.  W.  Nonema*  her. 
John  P.  Stevenson. 

D.  W.  Smith. 


Bozeman Montana  College  of  -Vgricul- 

turc  and  Mechanic  Aits. 

Butte !  Montana  State  School  of  Mines. 

Missoula )  U ni versiiy  of  Montiuia 


Hon.  S.  V.  Stewart....    U.  A.  Davee. 


B.  H.  DuTLshpc. 
J.  D.  Dunlop. 


riiarles  H .  Bowman. . . 
E.  U.  Craighead. I'x. off.. 
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Location. 


rniversity  or  college. 


NEBRASKA. 


DeUevue 

Betbanr 

College  View.. 

Crele 

Grand  Ldand. 

Hasting 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


Do 

University  i^laco. 


York. 


NEVADA. 


Ileno. 


NEW  UAMPSHHE. 

Durham. 


Ilanover 

Manchctter. 


BeUavueCoU««e 

Cotner  Uuivenity 

Union  CoUege 

DoaneCoUen 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  CoUcge 

Unlvefsity  of  Kabraska 

Crelghlaa  Unlvenity 

University  of  Omi^ia 

Nebraska  Wealeyan  Univer- 
sity. 
York  College 


State  Univecsity  of  Nevada... 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechuiic  Art^. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 


NEW  JEJKSKY. 


Convent  Station. 
Hoboken 


CoUogo  of  St.  Elisabeth 

Stevens  institute  of  Technol- 


Jersey  City, 


KenilwiM'th 

New  Brunswick. 


Princeton 

South  Orange. 


N£W  MKXKO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

State  College. 


NEW  YO&K. 


Albany. 


Alfred.... 
Armadale. 
Aurora... 
Brooklyn. 
Do... 


Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Klmira 

Geneva 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

KeukaPark.. 
NewUochellc, 
New  York 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


ogy. 
t.  Pc 


St.  Peter's  College. 


Upsala  College . 
Rutgers  Collie, 


I*rincet<m  University . 
SetonHaU  College... 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.. 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 


tv., 
}Ilei 


Alfred  University 
St.  Stephen's  College. 
Wells  College. 
Adelphi  College. 


Poljrtechnic  Institute   of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canishis  (ToUege 

St.  Lawrence  University ...... 

H  amilton  College . . .  ^ 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Keuka  Coll^;e 

College  of  New  Rochellc 

Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  I'niversHy 

Fordham  University 


1 'resident  of  board  of 

tnistees. 


CM.  Wiihelm 

Jesse  D.  Strode 

K.  A.  Underwood 

Charks  C.Smith 

L  W.Carpenter 

J.  W.James 

Charles  S.  ABen 

F.  X.  McHeuamy,  &  J 

Archie  W.  Carpenter. 
▲.  L.  Johnacn 

C.  E.  5?andall 

HoseaE.  Reid 


II.  L.  Boutwell 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols. .. 
Ernest     Helmstetter, 
O.  S.  B. 


John  J.  O'Connor 

Alex.  C.  Humphreys.. 

Joseph  A.  Mulry ,  S.  J . . 


Mauritx  Stolpe 

WiUiam  H.  S.  Dema- 
rest. 

John  G.  Hibbeu. 

John  J.  O'Connor 


George  L.  Brooks. 

A.C.Torres 

James  H.  i^axton. 


JohnH.  Finley, 


Vernon  A.  Baggs 

David  U.  Greer 

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie. 

James  K.  Post 

William  H.Nichols.. 

Joneph  0'C4>nnell 

John  W.  Moore,  CM. 
George  J.  Krlm,  S.  J . 
Edward  A.  Merritt... 
ElihuRoot 


Douglas  Merritt 

Sidney  M.  Colgate . . . . 
MyndOTse  van  Cleef . . . 
Joseph  A.  Sevena 


Hmiter  CoDcge  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Manhattan  College 


New  York  University 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Teachers  College 


Silas  B.  Brownell 

Frederick  1'.  Bellamy. 

George  L.  Rives 

Thomas  J.  McCluskey , 

S.J. 
Thomas  W.  Churchill . 

Brother  Gerardas,  F. 
S.  C 

Ge<»^  Alexander 

Thos.  W.  ChurchUl... 

V.  EveritMacy 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


G.  G.  Wallace. 
John  II.  BfekneU. 
H.A.MorrkoB. 
George  W.Mitchell. 
Ellas  F.  Stanr. 
P.  L.  Johnson. 
James  S.  Dales. 
William    P.    Whelan, 

S.J. 
W.  T.  Graham. 
G.E.  Currier. 

J.  W.  Pnrinton. 


George  H.  Taylur. 


J.  A.  Tufts. 

William  Martin  Chase. 
Frederick  Z  w  i n ge r . 
O.  S.  B. 


IrYanklin  B.  Kirkbride. 

James  F.  McDermutt, 

S.J. 
G.  Olson. 
J.  Preston  Searle. 

Charles  W.  McAlpin. 
James  J.  Sheehau. 


J.  A.  Reidy. 

M.  Cooney. 

M.  O.  Llewellyn. 


Samuel  B.  Ward. 

D.  S.  Burdick. 
Edgert<m  Parsons. 
Robert  L.  Zabriskie. 
Herbert  K.  Twilchell. 
Richard  L.  Russell. 

Brother  Stanislaus. 
E.L.Carey,  CM. 
John  J.  Grene,  S.  J. 
Frank  £.  Cleaveland. 
George  E.  Dunham. 
H.C.Mandeville. 
P.  N.  Nicholas. 
James  C.  Colgate. 
Emmons  L.  Williams. 
Charles  A.  Dowdell. 
Edward  J.  McGuire. 
Frederic  B.  Jennfaig^. 
James  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  Pine. 

Joseph     T.     Keating:, 

S.J. 
A.  Emerson  Palmer. 

Brother  Potamian,    F 

S.  C 
George  A.  Strong. 
A.  Emerson  PBht!*^r. 

Newbold  Morris. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


NEW  YORK— continued 

Niagara  University — 

Potsdam 

Pouchkeepsie 

Kocnester 

St  Bonaventure 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

West  Point 

NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Belnumt 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Do 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Qreensboro 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Newton 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

Weavw^Ule 

West  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  Collie... 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 

Do 

OHIO. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Beroa 

(^arv  ille 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Fhidlay 

CSambfer 

(5ranville 

Hiram 

Lebanon 

Marietta 

New  Athens 

New  Concord 

Oberlin 


Niasara  University 

Clarksan  School  of  Technology 

Vassar  Collie 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture's  College 

Union  University 

Syracuse  Universitv 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 
U.  8.  Military  Academy 

St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
Biddle  University  (colored).. 

Elizabeth  College 

Queens  College 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College , 

Elon  College , 

Greensboro  Female  College. . . 

Guilford  College , 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  Coflege , 

O  X  for  d  C  ollege 

Meredith  Coflege 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Southern  Presbyterian  College 
Livingstone  College  (colored). 

Wake  Forest  College , 

Weaver  College 

North  Carolina  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Salem  Academy  and  College. . 


North    Dakota    Agricultural 
College. 

Fargo  College 

Grand  Forks  College 

University  of  North  Dakota. . 
Wesley  College 

Ohio  Northern  University. . . 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Bald  win- Wallace  University. 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xuvier  College 

University  of  Chiclnnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Donison  ITnivcrsity 

Hiram  College 

l>ebauon  University 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 


Charles  H.Colton... 

George  H.  Sweet 

W.C.  P.  Rhoades... 

Lewis  P.  Ross 

Anselm  Kennedy,  O 

F.  M. 
Silas  B*.  Brownell.... 
John  D.  Arohb<dd ... 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts.. 

None 


LeoHaid.  O.  S.  B... 

Hon.  Locke  Craig 

R.  P.  Wyche 

Charles  B.  King 

A.  A.  McGeachy 

W.  L.  Lingle 

J.  H.  Southgate 

W.    A.    Harper,    ex 
officio. 

J.  A.  Long 

J.  ElWoodCox 

J.  H.  C.  Huitt 

S.  L.  Rhyne 

F.  P.  Hobgood 

W.  N.  Jones 

James  R.  Young 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire. . . 

D.  G.  Garabrant 

A.  W.  McLean 

J.  W.Hood,  D.D.... 
John  A.  Gates 

F.  M.  Weaver 

Hon.  Locke  Craig,  ex 

officio. 
J.  W.  Fries 

C.  E.  Nugent 

Robert  M.  Pollock.... 

H.  M.  Taber 

N.C.  Young 

Frank  LjTicn 

S.  A.  Hopkins 

1\R.  Kolbe 

Walter  M.  Eliot 

William  Kolb,  jr 

Alston  Ellis 

AlbertJ.  Nast 

James  H.  Creswell 

Rev.    Francis   Heier- 
mann. 

Rufus  B.  Smith 

John  M.  Henderson.. 
John  B.  Furay,  S.  J. . 
Charles  F.  Thwing... 

C.  F.  W.  Allwardt..., 

Julius  F.  Stone 

George  Meyer 

D.  M.  McCullough 

Davids.  Gray 

W.N.Yates 

Bishop  Boyd  Vincent, 

George  M.  Peters 

Frederick  A.  Henry.., 

P.  V.  Bone 

G.  W.  Hinman 

R.  G.  Campbell 

8.  E.  Martin 

Henry  C.  King 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


AIqqxo  C.  Baldwin. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Pelton. 
Charles  M.  WiUiama. 
Alexander  M.  Hlckey, 

O.  F.  M. 
Edgar  S.  Barney. 
DeWitt  B.  Thompson. 
John  Squires. 

None. 


F.  Meksfakir,  0. 6.  B. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
8.  F.  Wents. 

C.  A.  Miesenheimer. 
A.  G.  Breoizer. 

W.  J.  McKay. 

D.  W.  NewsooL 
P.  H.  Fleming. 

Charles  H.  Ireland. 
David  White. 
James  F.  Deal 
J.  B.  Le<mard. 
Thornton  Yancey. 
J.  E.  Ray. 
GecM^e  J.  Ramsey. 
K.  P.  Battle,  Jr. 
W.  8.  Tanner. 
John  W.  McLaoghlbi 
James  B.  Mason. 
Carey  J.  Hunter. 
J.  A.  Nichols. 
C.  W.  Gold. 

Howard      E.      Rond 
thaler. 


W.  A.  Yoder. 

Edwin  H.  Stiokney. 
John  KnauL 
James  W.  Wilkenon. 
John  W.  Ogren. 


E.  C.  Carey. 

C.  R.  Olin. 
R.  H.  Carr. 
A.  D.  Gnagey. 
Israel  M.  Foster. 
Dayton  C.  Miller. 
Oscar  E.  Bradfute. 
Rev.  George  A.  McGov- 

^n. 
Daniel  Laurence. 
Eckstein  Case. 
Francis  J.  Haggeney. 
John  Dicka*man. 
L.  H.  Burry. 
Carl  E.  Steeb. 
George  N.  Sauer. 

D.  A.  Snider. 
WUliam  G.  Hormell. 
W.  E.  Turner. 
Francis  W.  Blake. 

J.  R.  Davies. 

James  O.  Newcomh. 

V.  S.  Loer. 

W.  W.  Mills. 

R.  O.  Stonebraker. 

W.  J.  Grimes. 

George  M.  Jones. 
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Vin.—OpncBRij  OF  ItoASDs  OP  Tbdbtebs  of  rstvBaeTTiiis  ANB  CotXBOKD — Con, 


■nivwsilj-  ot  collBse. 

Ukml  Unlvcnllv 

Oxford  CoUmb  tor  WoDun . . 
Wastani  Collwe  lor  Women. 

lAke  F.rla  Coirege 

Rio  Gmnda  Colbwa 

WitleoliergCalkce 

HetdellMTiUnlwiily 

St  John's  uolvanlty 

Toledo  VuJvenll; 

Otiarbebi  Uulvsnlty 

W«8t  Lt^yelW  CoUen 

WUbertoiM  Uulvenlty  (to 

WilminElon  Collsm 

Univerdly  ot  Wooswr 

A  Dtloch  Collage 


Uathodbt  Unlvorsltr  ol  Okla- 

KiDgAsher  CoHage. 

Unlvenlty  Dl  OJcUhomB 

Oklahonui  Airlcultunl   and 

UschantcAl  Cnllege. 

Henry  Keod:)]!  Coljetre 

Oklanama    Scbool    ol    Hlus 

mid  Meiilluna'. 


Albmy  t'ollo|!e 

OrafEou  A|irlcuUiuiiI  College. 

Dalliu  College 

Unlv-erslt;  of  Oregon. 

FBCifle  University 

UcMlnnvillsColfege 

I'aciaoColleire 

rbilomBth  Oollega 

Reed  rflllege 

WillonKllB  Unlvaraily 


AUenlown  CoUeee  [of  Womei 

MuhleobOTK  ColiMB 

I^bunon  Villev  College 

HI.  ViDMol  College 


Uoravl^ui  Senil 

nlBhvllleCollue. 

BryoUiwrCidlegi 
Dickinson  College. 

Wilson  College 

Feonsy  tTanla  U  Ultury  College . 
Trslnus  College.. 
Labyetia  College. 
PMinaylTania  Coll 
Thiel  College. . . . 

HaverTordCollegi 


1  Collie,. 


la  Cotleei 


Frank  I  In  and  Uarsball  College . 


BuekiieDUi , 

Lincoln  Uoh-nsiry  (colored). 
AlWheny  College. 


Irving  FemiilaU)ll 
Allirftht  Collppe... 


La  Salle  College 

Temple  Unlvenlty Ji 

Inlverally  ul  l-enDsrlvaniB...{  E 


Preililant  ol  board  ol 


Monetary  of  board  ol 


Leonder  Schnerr. 


.CWylle. 

larleBL.  Uoeiich... 
brohom  S.  Scbropp. 


K.W,Blddla 

J.  RltoUeSmUh.. 


H.  B.  Bnimbflugb.. 
WmiamU.Hensel.. 
Harry  B.  Hopper 


A.  R.  RohlnsoD. 

l^vnis  Adler 

Archblsbop    I'rei 


Lenlle  T.  HuffmBn. 


n'miftin  Fortmilkr. 


Napoleon  Pavla. 


L. H.  Johnson. 
"apoleo     -      ■ 

'dler 


.  H.  Mover. 
7.  D.  C.Xellw. 
.   W.H.We,iTW. 

OeninlBrMse.O 

Robert  DorrBeh. 
R.  H.  Martin. 


.   .^nna  Rfaoods  l.udil. 


H.  E.  ralsley 

John  W.  Hollenback . . 
John  F.  Dapp... 


.    Charles  J  Itboudn 

deorgei'  Uull 
A.  I.%owtand 

WflllamC  Rohinsoii 
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VI H. — Oppicehs  of  B0AED6  OF  Trustees  of  rxrvER^iriEs  and  Colleges — Con. 


Location. 


Unl%^eralty  or  college. 


rENXSYLV  ANIA— contd . 
PitUbtUKh 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Selinagrove 

South  Bethlehem. 

State  Coll«gc 

Swarthmore 

Villanova 

Washington 


Waynesburg 

POBTi)  Rl.  o. 

San  Juan 


Caniefie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nok^. 

Duquone  University  of  the 
Holy  Ohoet. 

PeimsTlvania  College  for 
Women. 

l^niverait  y  of  PitUburgh 

SusquehannA  Unirerslty 

liebfeh  Unirerstty 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

ViUanova  Collece 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

Wavncsburg  College 


rnlvcrsily  of  Porto  Itioo. 


RHODK  ISLAND. 


Kingston . . 
Providence 


lihode  Island  State  College. 
BrowTi  University 


SOUTH  tABOUNA. 


Charleston. 
Do-... 


Clemson  College. 
Clinton 


College  Plaw. 
Columbia.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Duo  West. . . 

Do 

<?reenvilU'.. . 

Do 

Do 

Greenwood , . 
HarlavUlc. . . 
Ncwl>erry. . . 
Orangel»urg. 
Sparluubiirg. 

Do 


Cul  lege  of  Charleston 

South  Carolina  Military 

Academ  V. 
Clemson  Agricultnral  College. . 
l*resbyterian  College  of  South 

Carolina 

Columbia  College 

Allen  University  (colored) 

Benedict  College  (colored) 

College  for  Women 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

Krskine  Coll«!e , 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West. 

rJiicora  Collcgf^ 

Fiirman  University 

(Jreenvllle  Female  College 

Lmdcr  College 

Coker  College  for  Women 

Ne  wlxrrv  College 

Claflin  Lnivorsily  (colored).. . 

Convcrs'?  College 

Wofford  College 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Brookings, 


Huron 

BlltcheJl.... 
Rapid  Cily . 
Ueaneld.... 
Sioux  Kails. 
Vermilion. . 
Yankton... 


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculluro  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University. . 

State  School  of  Mines 

Uedaeld  College 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota. . . 

Yankton  Collie 


tk.nne.s.si:e. 

Bristol '  King  College 

Chiuiauooga L'niversity  of  Chattanooga 

Clarksville i  Southwestern       Presbyterian 

i      University. 

CumlK'rland  Gap 1  Lincoln  Memorial  University . 

Gallatin '  How^u-d    College    for    Young 

Ladies. 

Tusculum  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female 
Irtstitute. 

Union  University , 

JefTerson  City |  Carson-Newman  College 

Kuoxville Knoxvillc  College  (colored)... 

Do I  University  of  Tennessee 

Lebanon Cumlierlaud  University 


Grceaeville 
Jackson.. . 


Do 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


WiUam  McC^m  way . . . . 

J.  R.  F.  Canevln 

OUvcrMoClintock... 

George  H.  Clapp 

W.  B,  Owen 

Henry  R.  Price 

H.  Walton  MitcheU.. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

N.J.Murphy,  0.8.  B. 
John  A.  Mcuvabie 

James  Inghram 


Edward  M.  Bainter... 


Walter  E.  Ranger... 
WUliam  H.  PTFaunce. 


John  F.  Ficken. 
C.  S.  Gadsden.. 


Alan  Johnstone. . . 
Alexander  Martin. 


E.  O.  Watson 

L.  J.  Ck)ppin 

Chariest.  White 

Cvrus  H.  Baldi^in 

iron.  Cole.  L.  Blease. . 
J.  P.  Knox 


C.  E.  Graham 

Charles  A.  Smith 

B.  M.  Shuman 

George  W.  Sullivan... 

James  L.  Coker 

George  B.  Cromer 

J.  E.  Wilson 

J.  B.  Cleveland 

J.  Lvles  Glenn 


T.  W.  Dwight 


E.  L.  Abel 

8.  E.  Morris 

A.  E.  liit<4jeock. 
M.  E.  Eversz.... 

S.  P.  Shaw 

A.  E.  HitchctK;k. 
H.  K.  Warren.. 


John  U.  Caldwell 

H.  S.  Chamberlain 

W.  McF.  ^.Uexander... 

George  A.  Uubbcll 


Henry  K.  Brown. 
W.  D.  Jenkins.. . 


O.  C.  Barton 

J.  Pike  I'owers 

D.  A.  McClenahan.. 

Brown  \yres 

A.  H.  Martin 


Secretarv  of  board  of 
trustees. 


W.  Lucien  ScmHt. 

John  E.  Kane. 

WiUiam  H.  Rea. 

Samuel  B.  Linharl. 
R.  L.  Schroycr. 
Warren  A.  Wflbur. 
Edwin  £.  Sparks. 
Howard  C.  Johnaoa. 
T.C.  Middleton.O.S.A. 
James  I.  Brownson. 

J.  W.  Rav. 


Ilenrv  B.  Moore. 


Robert  S.  Burllneazne 
John  C.  B.  Woods. 


Arthur  Maxyck. 
J.  £.  Smith. 

Samuel  W.  Kvans. 
A.  E.  Spencer. 

A.  N.  Brunson. 
<ireene  Jackson. 

B.  W.  Valenthie. 

C.  C.  Wilson. 
Sarah  F,  Fickllng. 
O.  G.  Parkinson. 

S.  C.  Bv-rd. 
.\.  G.  Furman. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
Andrew  J,  Cauthen. 
J.  J.  Lawton. 
James  D.  Kinard. 

C.  C.  Jacobs. 
11.  L.  Bomar. 
James  W.  Kilgo. 


H.  P.  Carson. 
Lewis  Shuster. 
George  Baruett. 
A.  Loomis. 
G.  A.  Godf^y. 
George  Bamett. 
Albert  L.  Lee. 


C.  S.  Hcdritk. 
H.  C.  Beck. 
M.  Savage. 

J.  H.  S.  Morison. 


E.  J.  Baxter. 
Alva  W.  Taylor. 

A.  M.  Alexander. 

J.  N.  EUb. 
J.  W.  WItherspoon. 
William  Rule. 
A.  W.  Hooker. 
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VIII. — Officers  of  Boabds  of  Trustees  of  Universities  and  Colleges — Con. 


Loe&tkm. 


TENNESSEE— COntd . 


McKentie. 
MaryyiUe. 
Memphis. . 


Ilurveesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rogersville 

Sewanee 

Speooer 

Washington  CoUege. 

TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Bonham 

Brownwood... 
CoUege  Station. 


Fort  Worth 

Do 

Oeorgetown 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

Sherman 

Do 

South  Houston . 

Tehuacana 

Waco 

Do 

Woxahachie — 


tTTAD. 


Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VEBNONT. 

Burlington 


Middlebury. 
Northfield.. 


VIROINU. 


A  bin  Rd  on.. 

Do 

.Vshland 

Blacksburg. 


Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Do 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Emory 

Hampden  Sidney. 

HoUins 

Lexington 

Do 


Lynchburg. 

Do 

Manassas... 
Richmond.. 

Do 


Do 

Roanoke 

Do 

Salem 

Sweet  Briar.. 
>Villiamsburg. 


Unlvenity  or  college. 


Bethel  College. 

Mmryvjlle  College 

Chrst  tan  Brothers  CoQege. . . . 

MilliganCoUece 

Tennessee  College 

Boscobol  College. 

Pisk  University  (colored) 

Vandorbilt  University 

Waldon  U  nlversity  (colored  ). 
Rogers  ville  Synodical  CoUege. 

University  or  the  South 

Borrttt  CoUege 

Washington  CoUege 


Bimmoas  CoUege 

Unlvefshy  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  CoUege 

Carlton  CoUege 

Howard  Payne  CoUege 

Anknltorai  and  Mechanical 
CoUege  of  T«xas. 

Polytechnic  CoUege 

Texas  Christian  C  niversity . . . . 

SoQthwostem  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  CoUege 

Austin  CoUege 

North  Texas  Female  CoUege. . 

Asgard  CoUege 

Westmhister  CoUege 

Baylor  University 

PaiU  Quinn  CoUege  (colored). . 
Trinity  I'niversily 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


J.  0.  Anderson... 
Edgar  A.  Elmore. 
Brother  Edward. 

C.C.Taylor. 

C.  H.  Bym 

W.  M.  Lunslbrd.. 
Paul  D.  Cravath. 
W.  C.  RatcUfle... 
John  M.  Walden. 
HurfiO.  Kyle... 

T.  F.  Gafler 

W.  S.  Graves 

James  T.  Cooler. . 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


J.  W.  Smith. 
Frad  L.  Proflltt. 
Brother  Ddmhcmsn'). 
George  W.  Hardin. 
John  Wflliams. 
WiUiam  Hume. 
C.  J.  Ryder. 
Whitefbord  R.  Cole. 
George  W.  Hubbard. 
A.  B.  Rogan. 
James  G.  Glass. 
J.  Ix>gan  MoUoy. 
J.  W.  Whitlock. 


K.  K.Legett G.  B.  Paxton. 

F.W.Cook E.J.Mathews. 

W.  C.  Lattimore C.  B.  Smith. 


T.  C.  Yantis... 
E.  B.  Cushhig. 


Jno.  A.  Rloe 

T.  £.  Tomlinson. 
W.  D.  Bradfleld. 


W.  M.  Anderson. 


W.  M.  Moody 

Pat  M.  Nelf 

C.  8.  Smith,  D.  D. 
F.N.  Drano 


Agricultural  CoUepoof  I'tah...!  Lorejuo  N.  Stohl. 
University  of  I' tali W.  W.  Ulter 


University  of  Vermont  and  ,  Guy  l\  Benton 

State  Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  C^Uetie i  John  M.  Thomas — 

Non\ ich  University Charles  H.  Spooner.. 


Martha  Washington  College. . . 

Stonewall  Jackson  College 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege 

Virginia  Agricultural  aod  Me- 
chanical CoUege  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Bridgewater  C<Hiege 

Virginia  Interment  CoUege — 

SulTins  CoUege  ConserAatory . . 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  Institute  of  DanviUe. 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

HoUins  CoUege 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Wa^ington  and  Leo  Univer- 
sity. 

Randolph- Macon    Woman's 
CoUege. 

Virginia  Christian  CoUege 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia    Union     University 

W;colored). 
Oman's  CoUege 

Roanoke  Woman's  CoUege 

Virginia  CoUege 

Roanoke  CoUege 

Sweet  Briar  Collpge 

CoUege  of  WUliam  and  Mary . . 


M.  H.  Honaker 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

£.  D.  Newman 

J.  Thompson  Brown. 


Hiram  G.MUier 

John  R.  Dickey 

A.  D.  Reynolds 

A.  C.  Gordon , 

P.  W.  Ferrell 

M.  H.  Honaker 

A.  B.  Dickinson 

Lucian  H.  Cooke 

R.  A.  James 

WiUiam  A.  Anderson, 

E.  D.  Newman 


Richie  Ware 

Hervin  U.  Roop 

J.  Taylor  EUyson 

Henry  L.  Morehouse. 


R.  W.  Kimo. 


Henrys.  Trout 

A.  M.  Randolph... 
Robert  M.  Hughes. 


J.  L.  Khig. 
Isaac  S.  Ashbum. 

Oeie  Speer. 
E.  M.  Watte. 
R.  G.  Mood. 


8.  J.  McMurry. 


J.  C.  wmiam-?. 
W.  H.  Jenkins. 
H.  n.  Wiim. 
U.  L.  WiUiamson. 


John  L.  Cobuni. 
i).  K.  Allen. 


Edmund  C.  Mower. 

John  .\.  Fletcher. 
WUliam  A.  Shaw. 


L.  T.  Cosby. 
D.  \.  Preston. 
W.  W.  Vicar. 
Charles  I.  Wade. 


Sidney  L.  Bowman. 
S.  C.  Hodges. 
T.  F.  Staley. 

E.  I.  Carruthers. 
H.  L.  Boatwright. 
G.  E.  Penn. 

F.  T.  McFaden. 
M.  Estcs  Cocke. 
L.  E.  Steele. 
Paul  M.  Pcnick. 

S.  C.  Hatcher. 

W.  G.  Shackelford.. 
Thomas  H.  Lion. 

WfUiam  C.  Jam'-i. 


Charles  K.  Hunton. 

Robert  W.  Kime. 
Arthur  P.  Gray. 
L.  W.  Lane,  jr. 
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VIII. — Officers  op  BeARan  of  Trustees  of  Universitibs  and  ('oLLEGE«~-Con. 


Location. 


WASHINGTON. 

PuUman 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Do 

Tacoma 

Do 

WaUa  Walla 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Barbours\'flle 

Bethany 

Buckhannon 

Charlcstown 

Elkins 

Morgantown 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Madison 

MUton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do 

Plymouth 

Rtpon 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

WYOMING. 

Loraniie 


University  or  college. 


State  College  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington... 
Goneaga  university 


Spokane  College 

University  of  Puget  Sound. , 

Whitworth  College 

Wliitman  College 


Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 

Powhatan  College 

Da\'is  and  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  University 


Lawrence  College 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wis-oosin. 

Milton  College 

Concordia  CoOege 

Marquette  University. . . 


Milwaukee-Downer  College. 

Mission  House 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


J.  C.  Cimningham 

Oscar  A.  Fechter 

James  M.  Brogan,  S.  J, 

B.  M.  Branford 

E.  L.  Blaine 

Murdock  McLeod 

George  H.  Turner 


M.  W.  Thomas 

Thomas  E.  Cramblet. 
Charles  W .  Lynch. . . . 


H.  G.  Davis 

M.  P.  Shawkey. 


L.  M.  Alexander 

Edward  D.  Eaton 

James  F.  Trottman. . . 

FredC.  Dunn 

WiUiam  Matthes 

Joseph  Grimmelsman, 
S.J. 

W.  W.Wight 

H.C.  Nott 

Silas  Evans 

C.  E.  Bergemann 

WUliam  W.  Perry.... 


University  of  Wyoming 1  T.  F.  Burke 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


E.  A.  Bryan. 
WfUiam  Markham. 
Paul  P.  Sauer,  8.  J. 
P.  O.  Floan. 
Dix  H.  Rowland. 
Henry  Longstreth. 
Dorsey  M.  Hill. 


G.  W.  Harshbarger. 
M.  V.  Danlbrd. 
John  A.  Barnes. 


Frederick  H.  Barron. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 


Herman  Saecker. 
Edward  B.  Kilboum. 
M.  £.  McCaffrey. 
Allen  B.  West,  sr. 
B.  Sievers. 
James  D.  Foley.  S.  J. 

George  L.  Graves. 
E.  A.  Hofer. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrick. 
H.  MachmueUer. 
Henry  W.  Phelps. 


F.  S.  Burragc. 


IX. — University  and  College  Presidents. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens Athens  Female  College 

Auburn Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

Birminghiun I  Birmingham  College . 

Do ~ 

<5reensboro 

Marion 

Montgomery' 

St.  Bemiuxl 

Spring  Hill 

Tuscaloosa 

University 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphla. 

Do 

Batesvillc . . . 
Clarksville. . . 
Conway 

Do 

Fajretteville. 
Little  Rock.. 


Howard  College, 

Southern  University 

Juoson  College 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama , 

St.  BcmJird  College 

Spring  HUl  College 

Central  Female  College 

University  of  Alabama 


University  of  Arizona. 


Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cuml>erland  College 

Central  College 

Hcndrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College  (colored), 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women 

Coed 

Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Women . 
WomeJi , 

Men 

Men 

Women . 
Coed... 


Coed.. 


Coed... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed . . . . 
Women. 
Coed.... 

COtMl... 

Coed... 


Name  of  presidcoit. 


Mary  N.  Moom,  B.  L. 
Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.  D. 
John  D.  Simpson,  D.  D. 
James  M.  Shelbumo,  D.  D. 
Charles  A.  Rush,  D.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D. 
William  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B. 
Edward  Cummlngs,  8.  J. 
B.  F.  GUes.  A.  M. 
Georgt;  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 


Rufus  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  A,  M. 


(Jco.  H.  CroweU. 

Samuel  Y.  Jamerson,  LL.  D. 

J.  P.  Robertson,  D.  D. 

L.  J.  Sponoe. 

John  \» .  Conger,  LL.  D. 

John  H.  Keynolda,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Futrall,  A.  M. 

J.  M.  Cox,  D.  D. 
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IX. — University  and  Tolleoe  Presidents — Continued, 


Location. 


CALirOBNlA. 


Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Mills  College 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

8anFrattcl<(ro 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University. . . 
Whfttler 


COtX>RAI>0. 


Boolder 

Cok>rado  Springs, 

Daiver 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 


Greeley 

Montclair 

University  Park. 


Westminster. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartlord 

Middletown.. 
New  Haven . . 
New  London, 
Storrs....... 


DELAWABE. 

Newark 

DI8TUCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


rLOBIPA. 


Dcland 

Gainesville . . 
SntheTland.. 
Tallahassee.. 
Whiter  Park. 


GEOBGIA. 


Athens. 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CoUe08  Park. 

CuthDert 

Dahlonega. . . 

Decatur 

Demorent 

Forsyth 

Cialnmville.. 

Do 


Tniversity  or  college. 


Univorsitv  of  Califomin 

Pomona  CoUeee 

Ocei<lontal  CoUei!e 

University  of  Southern  Califomin. 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  College. 

Thro-jp  College  of  Technology 

St.  Ignatius  University 

Colloge  of  the  Paoiflr 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Whittier  College ! . 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CoUejge 

Collef!e  of  the  sacred  Heart. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  ^v  oman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Westminster  College 

Trinity  College 

Woslcyan  University 

Yaln  University 

Connect icut  College  for  Women. . . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Colle|:o.. 


Delaware  College. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Catholic  University  of  America 

Oallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  FlorWa 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. . 
Rollins  College 

University  of  (tcorglu 

Moix'houso  College  (colored) 

Atlanta  University  (colored) 

CJeorpria  School  of  Technology 

Morris  Brown  University  (colored) 

Cox  College 

.\ndrew  College 

Nort  h  Geontia  Agricultural  College 

Agnee  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Breneau  College 

Lc^n^nge  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 


Coed... 
Coed... 
vX)eQ  •  •  • 
Coed... 
Women 
Men.... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.  . 
Coed... 

Men 

CJoed... 
Men 


Coed-.- 
Women 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Men 

Men 

Men 

Women 
Coed... 


CcHHi  .  . 


Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Men-... 
Womi'n 


C'khI... 
Men  ... 

Coed 

Women. 
CJoed 


Men 

Men 

0)ed 

Men 

CJoed 

Women . 

Women 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed... 

Women 

Women 

Women 

Womei» 


Name  of  presidoit. 


BenJ.  Ide  \^lieeler,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Blaisdell,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Baer,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D. 
Luolia  Clay  Carson,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Vellesian,  F.  S.  C. 
James  A.  B.  Schcrcr,  LL.  D. 
Albert  F.  TriveUi.  8.  J. 
John  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  Thornton,  S.  J. 
John  C.  Branner,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  Newlin,  Ph.  M. 


Livingston  Farrand,  LL.  D. 

WiUiam  F.  Slocura,  LL.  D. 

J.  J.  Brown,  S.  J. 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 

William  G.  Haklano,  Sc.  D.,  act- 
ing. 

Zachariah  X.  Snyder. 

J.  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 

Henry  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D.,chan- 
cellor. 

R.  M.  Donaldson,  D.  D. 


Flavel  S.  Luther,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  H.  Sykes.  1  h.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  8. 


Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 


Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.  T.  D., 

rector. 
Percival  Hall^M.  A. 
Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.  J. 
Charles  H.  Stockton,  LL.  D. 
Stephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D. 
Brother  Alfred,  F.  S.  C. 
Sister  Catherine  Aloysius,  S.N.  D. 


Lincoln  Hulley,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Blackman,  LL.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
John  Hope,  A.  M. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Fountain,  D.  D. 
Williams.  Cox. 
J.  W.  Malone,  D.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
F.  H.  Oalne«.  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
C.  H.  8.  Jackson,  LL.  D. 
Haywood  J.  Pearce,  I'h.  D. 
Rufus  W.  Smith.  A.  M. 
James  E.  Rk*keti«on,  B.  8. 
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IX. — Univebstty  and  College  Presidents — Continued. 


Location. 


QEoBGiA  -continued. 


For  men, , 
for       i 
women,  I 
or coedu- 
cational. ' 


Name  of  president. 


Macon. 

Do 

O\for?r. 

Rome 

South  .\tlanta. 


HAW  An. 
Honolulu 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 
Moscow.. 


Mercer  Unlversiiy |  Men !  W.  L.  Piekard,  LL.  D. 

Wesleyan  Female  College Women.!  C.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 

Emory  College 

Shorter  College 

C^ark  University  (colore<l> 


College  of  ITawaii. 


Men I  James  E.  Dkskey,  D.  D. 

Women.    \.  W.  Van  Hooee. 
Coed....'  Wm.  W.  Foster,  D.  D. 


Coed, 


•I  ' 


ILLINOIS. 


Abingdon 

Aledo 

Bloomington . 
Bourbonnais. 
CarlinviUe... 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 


College  of  Idaho Coed 

University  of  Idaho '  Coed 


Do....... 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewh3g 

GolesDurg 

Do 

Greenville 

Jacksonville... 

Do 

Knoxville 

I^ke  Forest . . 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth . . . 
Mount  Carroll. 

Naperville 

Quincy 


Uedding  College 

Wflliam  and  Vashti  CoUege 

nitnoia  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viateur's  C^Uege 

Blackburn  College 

Carthage  CoUege 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology... 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 


Rockford 

Rock  Island. 
Upper  Alton. 

Urbona 

Wheaton 


Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicaj:o 

James  MiUikin  University.. 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University... 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Rlhiois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College . . . 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Northwestern  CoUoge 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College. 

Rockford  College 

Augustanft  College 

Shurt left  College 

University  of  llllnoiji 

Wheaton  College 


C'Oed .... 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Man 

Men 

V.''vW.»  •  •  •  • 


INDIANA. 

Bloomington 

College  viile 

Crawfordsvillc. . . 

Earlham 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Lafayette 

Merom 

Moores  Uill 

Notre  Dame 

Do 

Oakland  City... 

St.Meinrad 

Terrellaute 

Upland 

\alparaiso 

\  incennes 


Indiana  University , 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College , 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  Uni versit  y 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University' 

Union  Christian  College 


Moorefl  Hill  College. 

St.  Mary's  C-ollege  and  Academy 

University  of  Not  re  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

St.  Meinrad  CoUege 

Rose  Polytecluiic  Institute 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vlncamies  U  niversily 


Men 

v^UQU  «  «  •  • 

C4)ed 

C>oed 

Coed 

v/OvO  •  •  •  • 

Coed .... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed  ♦ . . . 

Coed 

v>oeQ .... 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Men... .. 
Women. 

^  HICvl  .  .  .  . 

CiOed . . . 
Coed . .  - . 
Coed 


(  oe«l . . . . 

Men 

Men 

C<}e<\ 

Men 

i\m\ .... 

Coed 

Coed . . . . 

Coed 

Coed . . . . 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Men...., 
Men.... 
C<oed... 
Coed . . . 
Coed... 


Vrthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 


WUliam  J. 
Melvln  .V. 


IkKMie.  D.  D. 
Brannon.  Ph. 


D. 


di- 


Walter  D.  Agnew,  D.  D. 
Ward  L.  Ray,  A.  M.,  acting. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  O'Mahoney,  C.  8.  V. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Harvey  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  W.  Quneanlua.  LL.  D. 
F.  X.  McCabe.  LL.  D. 
Geoige  N.  Carman,  A.  M. 

rector. 
John  L.  Mathery,  S.  J. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.  D. 
George  E.  Fellows,  LL.  D. 
H.  O.  Pritchard. 
.\br8m  W.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
E.  L.  Carr,  D.  D. 
Thomas  McOeUand,  LL.  D. 
Huber  W.  Hurt.  LL.  D. 
Eldon  (Jrant  Bnrritt,  A.M. 
Charlee  H.  Rammelkamn.  Ph.  D. 
Jof^h  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. 
C.  W.  Ivemngwell,  D.  D.,  rector. 
John  S.  NoUen,  LL.  D. 
John  F.  Harmon,  D,  D. 
James  H.  McMurray,  Ph.  D. 
Thos.  II.  McMichael,  D.  D. 
Wm.  P.  McKee,  A.  M. 
Lawrence  H.  Seager,  D.  D. 
Fortunatus  Hausser,  O.  F.  M. 
Julia  H.  Gulliver,  LL.  D. 
Gustaf.  A.  Audrecn,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Potter,  A.  M. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  D.  I>. 


WiUiam  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 

H.  W.  Lear,  C.  PP.  8. 

Geo.  Lewes  Mackintosh,  D.  D. 

Robert  L.  KeUy,  LL.  D. 

Martin  Luecke. 

Elijah  A.  Hanley,  D.  D. 

John  E.  HartKler,  B.  D. 

George  R.  Grose,  D.  D. 

William  A.  MiUis,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 

Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  LL.  T>. 

Wbithrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  LL.  D. 

Harry  A.  King,  D.  D. 

Mother  M.  Pauline. 

John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  D.  I>. 

Wm.  P.  Dearing. 

A.  Schmitt,  O.  8.  B. 

C^l  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 

Monroe  Vayhinger,  D.  l>. 

Henrv  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 

WUliam  llalnon,  A.M. 
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IX. — UNIVEB8ITY   AND   COLLEOE    PkESIDBXTS— <'onlillUed, 


loira  state  Colltea  Dt  Agrlcult 

and  MMJianIc  Arts. 
lOKft  3ta(a  ToKbin  ColUgt. .. 

CoefoU^e 

Wartbura  Colltge 

Lu11i«(ftll«e 

DuUolDffiCollw* 

Drake  UDh-ersllr 

Dubuque  CoU»Ee. 

Pafsons  CollBgB 

Upper  Iowa  Cnlverslty 

GrIoiiellCotl(«e 

Simpson  CoUere 

Slate  UnivenUv  or  IOT»a 

Ellsworth  College 

Gracetand  rolleee 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

r^aneUCoUege 

Fenn  ColU«8. 

railral  I'aii'tfsltyoriairB. ... 

UcKiiiiu;^ideCoi1««B . 

Diiena  VLsU  C<rilege 

Tabor  Ci^lege 

LsoiidH- Haik  Collen 

Centnl  Holiness  L'ulverslty. . . 


ywund  roUege 

St.  BenedlclaCollMe 

Baker  Unlv<(3lty 

Collwe  ot  Emporia 

II  Igluand  College 

Campbell  Collt«i) 

Kamas  I'ity  University 

I'niversit  y  o[  Kansas 

netliany  CoUtfe 

UcPhereon  dJlege 

Kansas  Rtale  Agricultural  CoUegi . 

Oiia«a  Uiiivenlty I 

Bl.Mary-sCfllleee.. ....i 

Kansas  Weslej^on  UolveisIIy | 

Cooper  Colleee ' 

Washburn  CoUege 


tucky  ColleK" '"■  '>'>oi 
lol  Caiiertlty  oFKea 


UulTNSlty  of  LoubvlUe 

Owengboro  Fem«le  College. . . 


BlVl^y's  College 

KeotucLy  Weslej'sn  I'ollege... 


Louishinu 

Coije«e. 
Sillimun  CoUeniule  In: 


BUd     Mechanical 


Raymond  .\.  Pearson,  LL.  D 

Homer  H.8*Brley,LL.  D. 
John  A.  Marquis,  LL.  D. 
John  Frltschel. 
C.  K.  Preiis,  B.  A, 
John  A.  Earl,  D.  D. 
lliliH.I(ell,LL.D. 
Daniel  M.  Corman,  LL.  O. 


llalas  ri.  I'eery,  D.  D. 
Innocent  Woli;  O.  8.  It.,  D.  D. 
Wilbur  .\'.  Mason,  D.  D. 
lleoTv  Coe  Culliertson,  D,  D. 
W.  Gilbert  James,  Pli.n. 
\Vm.  C.T.  Adams,  LL.D. 
J.  H.  Liicas,  LL.  D.,  chancellor 
Prank  Strong,  LL.  D. 
Emsl  v.  PlMblad,  D.  D. 
Daniel  W.Kurts.D.D. 
HenryJ.Watcrs.n.S.  A. 
Silos  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Wallace,  S.I. 
Robert  P.  arallh  D.  I>. 
Boas  T.  <'am|ihell,  D.  D. 
D.L.McEacliron,L!tt.D,. acting. 
Waller  11.  Rollins,  D.  D. 
Edmund  Slanley,  A.M. 
Frank  E.Uossmon.D.  D. 
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IX. — University  and  College  Presidents — Continued, 


Location. 


LOUISIANA  -continued. 

Mansfield 

New  Orleans 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MAINE. 

Brunswick 

Lewis  ton 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Waterville 

MABYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chestertown 

College  Park 

EUicottCity 

Emmitsburg 

Frederick 

Lutherville 

Westminster 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amho-st 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Northampton 

Norton 

South  Uadley 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley 

W  illiarastown 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

MICUIOAN. 

Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

Hillsdale 

HoUand 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

Collegeville 

Minneapoiis 

Do 


University  or  college. 


Mansfield  Female  College 

H.   Sophie  Newcomb   Memorial 
College. 

Leland  University  (colored) 

Loyola  Universitv 

New  Orleans  University  (colored). 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. . . 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College ,- 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Mary's) . . . 
Colby  College 

St.  John's  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Ooucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland. . 

Washington  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Rock  HUl  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Hood  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University 

Radclifle  CoUege 

Smith  College 

Whoaton  College 

Mount  liolyoke  College 

Tufts  College 

W  ellesley  CoUege 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  CoUeiie 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michi^n 

U  nivtrsity  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Hillsdrtle  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Knlamai^oo  College 

Oll\^t  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

St.  John's  University 

Au£8burg  Seminary 

UnnTjrsity  of  Minnesota 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women. 
Women. 

Vt'OvU  •  •  •  < 

Men.... 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

\>OOC1  •  «  •  < 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 


Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Men 

V/Oeu  • .  • 
Men — 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Men 

Men.... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 


Men 

vii'OOCl «  •  • 

Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 

Men 

Men.... 

Men 

Men 

Men 


Coed. 

Coed. 

CK)ed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Women 
Men.... 

Men 

Coed 


Name  of  president. 


R.  E.  Bobbitt,  B.  S. 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dix<m,  LL.  D. 

Alfred  A.  Earle. 
A^honsus  E.  Otis.  S. ). 
Chas.  M.  Melden,  D.  D. 
Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D. 


Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Chase,  LL.D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Matthew  Thouvenin,  S.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  A.  M. 


Thomas  FeU,  LL.  D. 
Capt.  Wm.  F.  Fullam,  superin- 
tendent. 
Wm.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Ennis,  8.  J. 
John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Norbert,  director. 
Mary  Meletia.  dean. 
James  W.  Cam,  LL.  D. 
Harrv  J.  Patterson,  8c  D. 
Brother  Dorotheus,  F.  8.  C. 
Bernard  J.  Bradley.  LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  A.  M. 
Chas.  W.  Oalfagher.  D.  D. 
Thomas  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn.  Ph.  D. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld,  LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  8.  J. 
Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.  D. 

Henry  Lefovour,  LL.  D. 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,LL.  D 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D. 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  LL.  D. 
Hermon  C.  Bumptis,  LL.  D. 
Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  M.  A. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D. 
Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J. 
Ira  N.  HoUis,  L.  H.  D. 


Brayman  W.  Anthony,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  G.  Blaisdell,  Ph  D, 
Harry  B.  Hutching  LL.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Dooley,  S.  J. 
Jonathan  L.  Snyder,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
A  me  Vennema,  D.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D. 
Ellsworth  G.  Lancaster,  LL.  D 


Gertrude  8.  Kingsland,  dean. 
Peter  Engle,  O.  8.  B..  Ph.  D. 
Georg  Sverdrup,  jr.,  M.  A. 
George  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D. 
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IX. — Univbrsity  and  C'Ollege  Prebidents— Continued. 


Location. 


MiNNKaoTA— continued 

Northfield 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural  CoUege . . . 


Bine  Mountain. 
Brookhav^n.... 

Clinton 

Do .-. 

Colombos 

French  Camp.. 

Grenada 

HoUy  Springs.. 

Jaokaon 

IferidJan 

Pontotoc 

Port  Gibson.... 
University 


MDSOUSL 


Albany. . . 
Camenm. 
Canton... 
Columbia. 

Do... 

Do... 
Fayette.. 

Do... 
Fulton... 

Do... 
Glaasow.. 
Lexington 

Do... 


Liberty..., 
Do.... 

ICarshall... 

ICexioo.... 

MorrisvUle. 

Nevada 

Parinrille.. 

St.  Charles. 

St.  Loufa.. 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 


Springfield. 

l^rkio 

WariBUton. 


MONTAKA. 

Boceman 


Butte... 
Missoula. 


nebsaska. 


Bellevue. 
Bethany. 


CoUege  View.. 

Orete.. 

Orand  Island. 

Hastings. 

Linecdn. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Carleton  CoUege 

St.  Olaf  CoUege 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Qustavus  Adolpnus  CoUege 
CoUege  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical CoUege. 
Blue  Mountain  Female  CoUege. . . 

Whitworth  Female  CoUege 

Hfllman  CoUege 

Missisaippl  C<Mlege 

Industrial  Institute  and  CoUege . . 

Central  Missfesippi  Institute 

Grenada  CoUege 

Rust  University  (colored) 

MUIsaps  College 

Meridian  CoU^ 

Chickasaw  Female  CoUege 

Port  Gibson  Female  College. ...... 

University  of  Mississippi 

Palmer  CoUejm 

Missouri  Weeieyan  College 

Christian  University 

Christian  CoUege 

Stephens  CoUese 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  CoUege 

Howard-Payne  CoUege 

Synodical  CoUege  for  Girls 

Westminster  CoUege 

Pritchett  CoUege 

Centra]  Female  College 

Lexington  College  for  Young  Wo- 
men. 

Liberty  Ladies  CoUege 

WUliam  Jewell  College 

Mi^ouri  VaUey  Coll^^ 

Hardin  College 

Scarritt-MorrisviUe  CoUege 

Cottoy  CoUege 

Park  College 

Lindenwood  CoUege  for  Women.. 

Christian  Brothers  CoUege 

Forest  Park  University 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  CoUege 

Central  Wesleyan  C(^ege 


Montana  CoUege  of  Agricultureand 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. . . 
University  of  Montana 

Bellevuc  CoUeRe 

Cotner  University 

Unkm  CoUege 

Doane  CoUege 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  CoUege 

University  of  Nebrasloa 


Coed..., 

vOOO  •  • • 4 

Coed.... 
Coed ... 

v/OOQ  .  • . . 

Woqien 


Coed 

Women 
Women 
Women 

Men 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 

V/U6vl  •  •  •  • 

Coed 

Women 
Women, 
Coed... 


vOOU  « • • < 

Coed 

Coed . . . , 

Women 

Women, 

Coed 

Coed 

Women 
Women 
Men ... 

Coed 

Women 
Women 

Women 

Men 

Coed ... 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed ... 
Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Coed 

Coed..-. 
Coed ... 
Coed . . . 


Coed, 

Coed, 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed, 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Donald  J.  Cowling,  Ph.  D. 
L.  A.  Vigness. 
Samuel  F.  Kerfoot,  D.  D. 
Thomas  M.  Hodgman,  LL.  D. 
O.  J.  Johnson,  B.  D. 
Sister  M.  Leo. 


George  R.  HIghtower,  B.  S. 

W.  J.  Lowrey^LL.  D. 
I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D. 
W.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Provlne,  LL.  D. 
Henry  L.  Whitfield. 
James  A.  Sanderson,  principal 
7.  R.  Count iss,  A.  B. 
James  T.  Docking.  Ph.  D. 
Alexander  F.  WatJcins,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Beeson,  LL.  D. 

T.  J.  O'Nefl. 

J.  v.  Powers,  chancellor. 


E.  A.  Watkins,  D.  D. 

Harvey  R.  De  Bra,  D.  D. 

Earle  M.  Todd,  A.  B. 

Mrs.  LueUa  W.  St.  Qaire-Moss. 

Janros  M.  Wood,  A.  M. 

Albert  Rosa  HIU,  LL.  D. 

Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D. 

Henry  E.  Stout. 

Walter  M.  Langtry. 

John  J.  Rice,  LL.  D.,  acting. 

Uriel  S.  HaU,  A.  B. 

Z.  M.  WiUiams,  D.  D. 


Lawrence  I.  McQueen.  A.  M. 
John  P.  Greene,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
John  W.  Million.  A.  M. 
Louis  C.  Perrv,  Ph.  D. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard. 
Arthur  L.  Wolfe,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D. 
Brother  Lawrence  Sixtu5,F.S.A 
Mrs.  Anna  Snead  Cairns. 
Bernard  J.  Otting  S.  J. 
Frederic  A.  HaU,  LL.  D.,  acting 

chanceUor. 
James  G.  McMurtry».Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
Otto  E.  Kriege,  1).  D. 


James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  S. 
Edwin  B.  Craighead,  LL.  D. 


Wro.  E.  NichoU. 

WiUlam  Oe«;hger,  LL.  D.,  rhan- 
ceUor. 

Harry  A.  Morrison,  A.  M. 

Wm.  OrviUe  AUen,  Ph.  D. 

George  W.  Taft. 

R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.  B. 

Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
ceUor. 
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IX. — Univbbsity  and  (*ollege  Presidents — Continued. 


Ivoctttion. 


NKBRASKA~con*  iiiued. 

Omaha 

Do 

rniversity  Place 

York 

NEVAr»A. 

Reno 

NEW  HAypSHIBE. 

Durham 

HanoTvr 

Manchester 

XKW  JERSET. 

Convent  Statkm 

Hoboken 


Jersey  City 

Kcnilworui 

New  Brunswick. 

Princeton 

South  Orange.... 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

Stale  CoUej^. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albanv 


Alfred 

Annanddlc . .  .• 

Aurora 

BrookhTi 

Do". 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Geneva. 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

KeukaPark.. 
New  Roclielle. 
New  York 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do 


trnhremity  or  collepe. 


Creighton  Unhrershy 

Untversity  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wedeyan  University. 

York  CoUege 

State  rni>-er8ity  of  Nevada 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  C^ege 

St.  Ansclm's  College 


C^ege  of  St  Elisabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology . 

St.  Peter's  College 

Upsala  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mcxioo  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  arts. 


New  York  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 

Alfred  University 

St  Stephen's  Cofiege 

Wells  ^oUege 

Adelphi  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St  Francis  CoUege 

St  John's  C<dlege 

Canisiiw  CoUege 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  CoUege 

Hobart  CoUege 

Colgate  Universdly 

ComeU  University 

Keuka  CoUege 

CoUege  of  New  RocheUe 

Barnard  CoUege.  •. 


CoUegc  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  I'niversitv 

Hunter  CoUege  of  tlie  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  CoUege 

Now  York  University 


Do... t  Teachers  CoUege 


Niagara  University 

Potsdam 

Poughkecpsie 

Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture 

Schenectady j  Union  University 

SjTacuse '  Syracuse  University 


Niagara  Universitv 

Clarkson  School  of  Technologv . 

Vassari^oUege 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture's  CoU^e 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed.. 


Coed. 

Men.. 
Men.. 


F.  X.  McMenamy,  8.  J. 
Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  Ph.  D. 
Clark  A.  Fulmer,  U.  A.,  chan- 
cellor. 
M.  O.  McLao^ilin. 


Archer  W.  Hendrick,  A.  M. 


Edward  T.  Fairchild,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  F.  Nichols,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  Helmstetter,  O.  S.  B. 


Women.   Sister  Mary  Pauline. 

Men Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL.  D. 

Mm 1  Joseph  Mulry,  8.  J. 

Cvoed.. . .   Peter  Froeberg,  B.  D. 

Men. Wm.  H.  8.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 

Men I  John  Orier  HIbben,  LL.  D. 

Men !  Jas.  F.  Moonev,  LL.  D. 

I 
I 


Coed. 

Coed., 

Coed.. 


David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D, 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
George  £.  Ladd. 


Coed....;  A.  R.  Brubacher. 


.1 


Troy 

West  Point. 


Rensselaer  Poivtechnio  Institute, 
United  States  Military  Academy 


Coed 

Men. 

Women. 

Coed.. 

Men... 

Men... 

Men... 

Men... 

Men... 

Coed.. 

Men... 

Women. 

Coed.. 

Men... 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Women . 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Women . 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men..... 
Men 


Boothe  C.  Davis,  D.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D. 
Kerr  D.  MacmUlan,  B.  D. 
S.  Parkos  Cadman,  D.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Rockwell,  8.  J. 
Fred.  W.  AtWnson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  David,  O.  8.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
(?eo.  J.  Krim,  S.  J. 

M.  W.  Strvker,  LL.  D. 
A.  C.  Mackenzie.  LL.  D. 
Lyman  P.  PowelL  A.  B. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Jacob  G.  Schunnan,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Serena. 
Michael  C.  O'FarreU,  D.  D. 
Virginia  C.  Gilderaleeve,  l»h.  D., 

Sidney  E.  Me«ss.  Ph.  D, 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  J.  McQaskey,  8.  J. 
George  S.  Davi^,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Edward,  F.  8.  C. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LI,.  D., 

cbanc^lor. 
James  E.  RusseU,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
M.  R.  Drennan,  C.  M. 
John  P.  Brooks,  M.  S.,  director. 
H.  N.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D. 
Rush  Rheos,  LL.  D. 
Fidells  J.  Revnolds,  O.  F.  M. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D. 
James  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  chan- 

c^or. 
PalmerC.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Col.  Clarence  P.  Townsley,  supl. 
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IX. — UKn'£R«rrY  am>  (  oixkoe  Prebiue^^t^ — (oBtiuu^d. 


Location. 


UnlverNity  or  college. 


MOS^  CABOUNA. 

Bulinout. 

Chapel  HUL 

Chtflotto 

Do 

Do 

DftfjdaMi. 

DorlMBi 

EkmCoUeee. 

Qreensbofo 

GoOford  College 

Hkkory 

Newton 

Oxfcrd 

»•»««» 

Do 

Do 

Dp..... 

Red  Spring 

SeUsbory 

Wake  Forest 

WnTenrtUe 

WertRalei^ 

Winston-Saleni. 

XOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Apicultnral  CoUege. 

Fargo 

Jemestown 

ljjdwslty,.r 

Do 


OBIO. 


Ada 

AkriHi... 
AIliaDee. 
Astdend. 
Atbas.. 


Bhiffton. . . 
CederviUe. 
CinrfniMfcti. 

Do.... 
Oevetand. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Cofaunbiis. 

Do.... 
De3 


Derton.., 
Defiance.. 


Delftwere. 

nndky 

OmWer 

OrenriUe 

Hiram 

Lebenoo 

Marietta 

New  Athena 

New  Concord... 

Oberiin. 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

PeiiMBviUe 

Rio  QraBdo 

S^^ringflctd.. ... 

TotodoV.'l-'.Iir. 

Do 

WesterrHle 

WestlAbyette. 

Wftbertorce 

Wflmington 

Woorter,... 

YeUowpprin j3  - . 


St.  Mary's  College 

rmveisity  of  Nortb  Canrtlna 

Biddle  Untyerslty  (colored) 

EMzabetli  College 

Queens  CoUeee. 

DaTldaon  College. 

Trinitv  College 

EIoaC4>Uege 

Greensboro  College  for  Wwnen 

Guillbrd  College 

Lenoir  Colleee 

Catawba  Cofleee 

Oxford  CoUege.. 

Meredith  CoDege 

Peace  InsUtnte 

St.  Mmv's  School 

Shaw  Univervity  (colored) 

Southern  Preshyterian  College — 

Livinpt4me  (College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaver  College 

North  Carolina  (College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Salem  Academy  and  College 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


Fargo  CoOec» 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota. 
Wesley  College 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

Mount  union  College 

Ashland  Colleee 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

Bluflton  Colleee. 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

Unlvendty  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  Colbfe 

WeBtem  Reserve  University 

C^tal  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenvon  College 

DouscMi  University 

Hiram  College 

Lebanon  University 

Marietta  College. 

Franklin  CoUege 

Muskingum  College 

Oberiin  CoUege 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

Lake  Erie  CoAeae 

lUo  Grande  Colfege 

Wittenberg  College 

BeMelberrUniversity 

St.  John's  University 

Toledo  Unl  vers  ity 

Otterbein  University 

West  Lafiayette  CoUege 

Wflberibrce  University  (colored) . . 

Wflmington  CoUege 

U  nivertitv  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 


F»Tmen, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 
Women 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Wcmicn 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Women 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Men 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men... 
voeci  • . . 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
voeci. . . 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Name  of  president. 


LeoHaid,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D. 
Edward  K.  Oraham,  LL.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Charles  B.  Kins.  D.  D. 
John  L.Caldweu,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martln.'Ph.  D. 
Wm.P.  Few,  Ph.D. 
Wm.  A.  Harpn-,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Turrentine,  D.  D. 
L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  LL.  D. 
R.L.FrlU,D.D. 
J.  D.  Andrew,  A.  B. 
F.  P.  Hobgood,  A.  M. 
Richard  T.  Vann,  D.  D. 
George  J.  Ramsey,  LL.  D. 
George  W.  Lav,  A.  B. 
Chas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D. 
C.  G.VardeU,  D.  n. 
WUIiam  H.  Ooler,  D.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
W.  A.  NeweU,  A.  B. 
Dani^H.Hill,LL.D. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  A.  M. 


John  H.  Worst,  LL.  D. 
John  W.  Hansel. 
Barend  H.  Kroese,  D.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Robertson,  D.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster,  D.  B. 
Wm.D.  Furry,  Ph.D. 
Alston  EUls  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  BresUch,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  Ph.  D. 
David  McKinney,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Heiermann,  S.  J. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D. 
Charles  S.  Howe.  Ph.  D. 
JohnB.Furay,S.J. 
Charles  F.  Thwlng,  LL.  D. 
OttoMeei.  A.B. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Bernard  P.O'ReIUy.S.M.J).D. 
Peter  W.  McReynolds,  D.  D. 
Herbert  Welch,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Ouyer,  A.  M. 
Wm.  F.  Peirce,  L.  H.  D, 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates,  LL.  D. 
H.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  M. 
George  W .  Hinman.  Ph.  D. 
E.M.  Baxter,  LL.D. 
J.  K.  Monteomen%  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  King.  D.D. 
Raymond  H.  Hughes,  M.  S. 
Jane  Sherzer,  Ph.  D. 
W.W.Boyd,  Ph.D. 
Vivian  Blanche  SmaU,  LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  M.  S. 
Charles  G.  Heckert,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  MiUer,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  Weiand,  8.  J. 
A.  Monroe  Btowe. 
Walter  G.  Clipptager,  D.  D. 
Aubrey  F.  Hess. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough.  LL.  D. 
Samuel  H.  Hodgin,  A.  D. 
Louie  E.  Hoiden.  LL.  D. 
S.  D.  Fess,  LL.  D. 
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IX. — University  and  Colleob  Presidents — Continued. 


Looation. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oathrie... 
Klngflsher. 
Norman... 
Stillwater. 


Tulsa 

WUburton. 


OBEOON. 


Albany 

CorvaUis 

Dallas 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnvflle.. 

Newberg 

Philomath..*.. 

Portland 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown... 

Do 

Annville 

Beatty 

Beaver...... 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem. . 

Do 


Br>T)  Mawr 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

College  ville 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

Grove  Citv 

Haverfbrd 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lewisburg 

Lincoln  University. 

Meadville 

Mechanicsburg 

Myersto^Ti 

New  Wilmington.. . 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Pittsburgh. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Relinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem. 

StatHCollPfs'e 

Swarthraore 

ViUanova. 

Washington 

Wa>'nesburg 


University  or  coll^^. 


Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultaial  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Henry  Kendall  Ck>llege 

Oklahoma  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy. 


Albany  College. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Dallas  College 


University  of  Oregon... 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College. . . . 

PaciflcCoUege 

Philomath  College 

Reed  College .' 

Willamette  University. 


Allentown  College  lor  Women. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Gene\'a  College. 


Moravian  College 

Moravian  SemJbiary  and  Ck>llege 
for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Wilson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursiniis  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  CoUege 

Grove  Citv  College 

Ilaverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. . . . 

Bucknoll  University 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

Allegheny  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Albright  College 

Westminster  College 

Dropsie  College 

La  Salle  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. . 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Iloly 

Ghost- 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.. 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthraore  College 

ViUanova  College 

Washington  and  JelTerson  College 
WajTic-.burg  College , 


PORTO  RICO.  I 

San  Juan UniveiNitv  of  Porto  Rico. 

RQODE  INLAND. 


Kingston '  Rhode  Island  State  College. 

J*rovidence :  Brown  Tiilversity 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed., 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Women. 
Men...:.. 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Women. 

Women . 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed 

Women . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coe<l 

Men 

(^oed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women 
Coed 

vXrGO  •  »  •  < 

Men.... 

Coed 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Name  o  f  president. 


Edward  Hislop,  D.  D. 
Calvin  B.  Moody.  D.  D. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
L.  L.  Lewis,  acting. 

Frederick  W.  Hawley,  A.  M. 
Edward  P.  Barrett,  B.  S. 


Harry  M.  Crooks,  A.  B. 
WiUiam  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 
Abraham  A.  Winter,  A.  M. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  LL.  D. 
Charles  J.  Bushnell,  Ph.  D. 
Leonard  W.  Riley,  D.  D. 
Lev  IT.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
L.  L.  Epley,  A.  M. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,  LL.  D. 
Fletcher  Homan,  D.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Curtis,  Litt.  D. 
J.  W.  A.  Uass,  D.  D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 
Walter  Stehle,0. 8.  B. 
LeRoy  WeUer,  A.  M. 
WiUiam  H.  George,  A.  M. 
Aug.  Schultze.  L.  It.  D. 
John  n.  Clewell,  Ph.  D. 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  LL.  D. 
Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  C.  E. 
George  L.  Omwake,  I'd.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  acting. 
Wniiam  A.  Granville,  LL/D. 
Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.  D. 
Alexander  T.  Ormond,  LL.  D. 
Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.'D. 
I.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  A.  M. 
Henry  If.  Appel.  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Kendall,  D.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford.  LL.  D. 
Edmond  E.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
John  Francis  Dunlap,  D.  D. 
Robert  M.  Russell,  LL.  D. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  D.  Edward,  LL.  D. 
Uussell  II.  Conwell,  LL.  D, 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  LL.  D.,  pro- 
vost. 
Arthur  A.  Ilamerschia?:.  LL.  D. 
Martin  A.  llehir,  LL.  D. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge,  B.  L.,  acting. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  Swam,  LL.  D. 
Edward  (}.  Dohan.  O.  8.  A. 
James  D.  MofTatt,  LL.  D. 
Ezra  r.  Baker,  Ph.  D. 


Edward  M.  Bainter,  B.  8. 


Howanl  Edwards,  LL,  D. 
W.  11.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D. 
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IX. — University  and  College  Presidents — Continued. 


l^ocatioD. 


SOT7TH  CABOUNA. 

Ctiarleston 

Do 

Qemaon  College 

CUnton 

College  Place 

Columbia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

DuAWest 

Do 

Greenvflle 

Do 

Do : 

Greenwood 

HartsvUle 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Spartanburg 

Do 

SOTJTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings 

Hurcm. 

Mitchen 

Rapid  City 

Redfleld 

Sioux  Falls 

Vermilion. 

Yankton. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 

Do 

Chattanooga 

Clarksvlile 

GaUattn 

Oreenevflle 

Harrogate 

Jackson. 

Do 

Jefferson  City 

KnoxviUe , 

Do 

LdMnon. 

McKenzie 

KaryvUle 

Memphis 

Mfll^ 

Murireesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sewanee 

Spencer 

Washington  College 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Bonbam 

65353^—15— 


College  of  Charleston 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College 

of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Presbyterian    College    of    South 

Carolina. 

Columbia  Collie 

Allen  University  (colored) 

Benedict  College  (colored) 

College  for  Women 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Eisklne  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Chicora  College 

Furman  Univwsity 

Greenville  Female  College 

Lander  Female  College 

Coker  College  for  Women 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University  (colored) 

Converse  Collie 

Wofford  College 


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iliu-on  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

State  School  of  Mines 

Redfleld  College 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  (College 

King  College 

Sullihs  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

Uoward  College  for  Young  Ladies, 

Tusculum  ColWe 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxville  College  (colored) 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Marj'ville  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Milligan  College 

Tennessee  College. 

Boscobel  College 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

George     Peabody    College     for 

Teachers. 
V^anderb  ilt  Uni versit  y 

Walden  University  (colored) 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Washington  College 

Shnmons  Collef^e 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

-0 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

vjOeQ . . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Men 

Women. 

CJoed 

Men 


Name  of  president. 


Men Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D. 

Men Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  superin- 
tendent. 

Men Walter  M.  Rlggs,  LL.  D. 

Coed Davison    McDowell     Douglass. 

D.  D. 

Women.  W.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D. 

Coed.. . .  W.  W.  Beckett. 

Coed.. . .  B.  W.  Valentine,  A.  B. 

Women.  Euphemla  McClmtock,  A.  B. 

Coed Wm.  S.  Currell,  Ph.  D. 

Coed  —  James  Strong  Moffat,  D.  D. 

Women.  Richard  L.  Robinson. 

Women.  B.  C.  Byrd.  D.  D. 

Men Edwki  McNeU  Poteat,  LL.  D. 

Women.  David  M.  Ramsey.  D.  D. 

Women.  John  O.  Willson,  D.  D. 

Women.  Arthur  J.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

Coed John  H.  Harms,  D.  D. 

Coed Lewis  M.  Dunton,  LL.  D. 

Women.  Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D. 

Men Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D. 


Elwood  C.  Perisho,  M.  8. 

Harry  M.  Gage,  A.  M. 
Wm.  G.  Seaman,  Ph.  D. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  A.  Fath,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  F.  Jordan,  D.  D. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tllden  Seherer. 
I  W.  S.  Neighbors. 
Frederick  W.  HLxson,  D.  D. 
J.  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D. 


Women .  W.  H.  Buck,  A.  M. 

Coed Chas.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 

Coed (}eorge  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D. 

Women.  Henry  G.  Hawkins,  A.  B. 


Coed... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women . 
Women . 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed,, 

Coed.. 
Men... 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed 

v-oeu . . . . 
Women, 
i^oeu .  ■  • . 


A.  T.  Barrett,  LL.  D. 

Jesse  McGarity  Burnett,  D.  D. 

R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D. 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  A.  CoUe,  D.  D. 

N.  J.  Finney,  A.  M. 

Samuel  T.  WiLson,  D.  D. 

Brother  Edward,  F.  8.  C. 

James  T.  McKissick.  A.  M. 

Geo.  J.  Biunett,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  EUis  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Sullivan. 
C.  W.  Morrow,  D.  D.,  acting. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D. 

James   H.    Kfa-kland,    LL.    D., 
Chancellor. 

Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D.,  vkje 

chancellor. 
W.  S.  Graves,  A.  M. 
James  T.  Cootcr,  D.  D. 


Jefferson  D.  Sandefer,  Ph.  B. 

John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 
C.  T.  Carlton,  A.  B. 
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IX. — Universitt  AND  COLLEGE  pRESiDENTB — Continued. 


Locati(Hi. 


I'niverelty  or  coUege. 


TEXAS  — coDtinued. 


Brownwood . . . 

Do 

College  Statioii. 


Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Georg'^town, 

Houston 

San  Antonio. 
Sherman 

Do 

Tehuacana.. 
Waco 

Do 

Waxahachie. 


Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Pavne  CoUefce 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  Collie 

North  Texas  Female  College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College  (colored) 

Trinity  University 


UTAH. 

Logan Agricultural  Collego  of  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City University  of  Utah 


VERMONT. 


Burlington. 


Middlebury. 
Northfield.. 
Winooski... 


VIRGINIA. 


.\i>ingdon.. 

Do 

Ashland 

Blackshurg. 


Bridge  water 

Bristol 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Emory 

Hampden-Sidney . 

Hollins 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 


Do.... 
Kanassas.. 
Richmond. 

Do.... 


Do 

Roanoke 

Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar. . 
Williamsburg. 


WASniNQTON. 


University  of  Vermont  and  Stale 
Agricultural  C^lege. 

MWdleburv  CoUece 

Norwich  University , 

St.  Mk'hael's  CoUege 


Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Randolph-Macon  CoU^e 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Collie  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Bridgewater  C<^ege 

Virgoiia  Intermont  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Roonoko  institute 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Hollins  College 

Vhglnia  MUitary  Institute 

Washington  ana  Lee  University . . . 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 

Virginia  Christian  College 

Eastern  College 

Rkhmond  (^ollege 

Viriginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored). 

Woman's  College 

Virginia  College 

Roanoke  College 

Roanoke  Woman's  College , 

Sweet  Briar  Collie 

College  of  W  illiam  and  Mary 


For  men, ' 
for       ' 
women, 
orcoedu- 
cationnl. 


Coed . . , 
CK)ed... 
Men..., 


Women. 

v-OCQ  *  •  • . 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Men 

Women, 
Ck)ed..., 
v-oeu .  • . . 
C^)ed 

V.O0U  •  • . . 


Coed 

Coed 


Coed... 

Coed . . . 

Men 

Men.... 


Women. 
Women . 

Men 

Men 


Coed 

Women . 

Men 

Women . 

Men 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 


Name  of  presidoit. 


Women. 
Women - 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Men 


Pullman State  College  of  Washington Coed 

Seattle Universitv  of  Washington Coed 

Spokane Oonzaga  University Men. 

Do I  Spokane  College i  Coed , 

Tacoma College  of  Puget  Sound I  Coed 

Do I  Whitworth  College Coed 

Walla  WaUa. \  Whitman  College '  Coed 

I  I 

WEST  VTRGINLV. 

j  I 

Beihanv ,  Bethany  College '  Coed. 

Buckhannon West  Virginia  Wesley  an  College. . .  |  Coed . 

Elkins Da\i« and  Elkins College Coed. 

Morgantown i  West  Virginia  University \  Coed. 


T.  P.  Junkin,  LL.  D. 
James  M.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
W.  B.  Bixsell,  D.  C.  L. 

H.  A.  Boaz,  D.  D. 
F.  D.  Kershner,  LL.  D, 
Charles  M.  Bishop,  D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D. 
A.  Friche,  S.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Kidd-Key. 
John  C.  WiUiams,  D.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
I.  M.  Burgan,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,  LL.  D. 


John  A.  WMtsoe,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  Sc.  D. 


Cluy  P.  Benton,  LL.  D. 

John  Martin  Thomas,  I,.L.  D. 
Charles  H.  Spooner,  LL.  D. 
E.  M.  Salmon,  D.  D. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B. 
Frank  L.  McCue. 
Roberi  E.  Blackwell,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  A.  M. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  NofTsinger,  M.  A. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman.  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D: 
Henry  T.  Graham,  D.  D. 
Matty  L.  Cocke. 
Edward  W.  Ntehols,  supt. 
Henry  Ix>uis  Smith,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Webb,  LItt.  D. 

G.  O.  Davis. 
Hervln  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
F.  W.  Boetwright,  LL.  D. 
George  R.  Hovey,  D.  D. 

James  Nelson,  LL.  D. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
John  A.  Morehead,  D.  D. 
John  C.  Peery,  A.  M. 
Mary  K.  Benedk;t,  Ph.  D. 
Lyon  O.  Tvler,  LL.  D. 


Enoch  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Landes,  A.  M.,acUng. 
James  M.  Brogan.  S.  J. 
A.  O.  Ulvestad,  A.  B. 
Edward  H.  Todd. 
Donald  D.  McKay,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet,  LL.  D. 
Carl  G.  Doney,  LL.  D. 
James  E.  Alien,  A.  B. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D.,  actinis. 
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Location. 


Unh-ersil y  or  college. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton Lawrence  College 

Beioi t '  Beloit  College 

Madison t  University  of  Wkronsin. 

Milton ;  Milton  Coll^ 

Milwaukee Coooordia  College. 


Do !  Marqnette  Universit 


Col 


WYOMISO. 

Laramie 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedw- ' 
catlonal.  * 


Do Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Plymouth |  Miasion  House 

Prairie  du  Chlen Campion  College 

Hi  pon Ripon  Collece 

Siiudnawa St.  Clara  College  and  Academy 

Watertown ,  Northwestern  College 

Waukesha Carroll  College 


Coed... 

Coed... 

C-oed... 

Coed..., 

Men.... 

Men..... 

Women. 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women, 
Men..... 
Coed... 


Name  of  pre-iident. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Eaton.  LL.  D. 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D. 
M.  J.  F.  Albrecht. 
Joseph  Orimmelsman,  S.  J. 
EllenC.Sabin,A.  M. 
E.  A.  Hofer.  D.  D. 
Oeorge  R.  Kister,  S.  J. 
Silas  Evans,  D.  D. 
Mother  Samuel. 
A.  F.  Em»t. 
W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D. 


Universll y  of  Wyoming Coed Clyde  A.  Duniway,  Ph.  D 


X. — Professors  of  Pedagogy  and  Heads  op  Departments  of  Pedago<;v  i.v 

UNrV'ERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Location. 


Athens,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

Mootginnery,  Ala 

Universitv.  Ala 

.\Tkadelphia,  Ark 

ClarksvUle,  Ark 

Conway,  Ark 

Fayetteville,  Ark 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Claremont,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Do 

Mills  CoUmo.  CaL 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Stanford  University ,Cat 

Boulder,  Colo 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. . 

Qreeley,  Cok» 

UnlTerslty  Park,  Cok>.. 

New  Haven.  Conn 

Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

DeLand.  Fla 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Sutherland,  Fla 

TallahasBee,  Fla 

Winter  Park,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Dahiooega,  Ga 

Demorest,  Ga 

Fwsyth,  Ga, 

Gainesville,  Ga 

La  Orange,  Ga 

Do 

Macon,  Ga 

Do 

South  Atlanta,  Ga 

CakiweU,  Idaho 

Moscowi  Idaho. 

Al«io,Ill 

Bloomington,  III 

Garthage.ni 

Chk9igo,Ill 

Do 


University  or  college. 


Athens  College 
Howard  Coll^ 
Judson  Co" 
Woman's  Co' 
University  of  A 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. 


of  Alabama. 


Central  Coll^. 

Unl  vers! ty  of  Arkansas 

University  <rf  California 

Pomona  Collese 

Uni verity  of  Soutliem  California . . 

Oodden  tal  College 

Mills  College 

College  of  the  Pad  flc 

University  o!  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

University  of  Cotorado 

Colorado  College 

State  Teachers  College 

University  of  Denver 

Yale  University 

Delaware  CoUege 

Catholic  University  of  America 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Unverslty  of  Florida 

Southern  College 

State  GoDege  for  Women 

Rollins  CoUeee 

Univwsity  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored) 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  Ck>llege 

Brenau  College 

La  Grange  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Mercer  University 

Wesley  an  Female  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 

College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 

William  and  Vasht i  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Carthage  C<^ege 

De  Paul  University 

University  of  Chicago 


Name  of  professor  or  hea<l  of 
department. 


H.  J.  Fusch,  A.  B, 
George  W.  Macon.  Ph.  D. 
Richard  HaU,  D.  D. 
Blanche  M.  Loveridgc,  Ph.  D. 
James  J.  Doster,  A.  M. 
Mrs.  EsteOe  Blake,  A.  B. 
J.  L.  Spenoe,  jr. 
Nannie  M.  Hiden.  A.  M. 
J.  R.  Jewell,  Ph.  D. 
Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 
Robt.  D.  Wimams.  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell,  LI^.  D. 
George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
Ellas  O.  James,  A.  M. 
J.  Wm.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 
C.  A.  Buckley,  S.J. 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  E.  Thompson,  B.  A. 
Joseph  V.  Breitwieser,  Ph.  D. 
Thos.  C.  McCracken. 
Daniel  £.  PhiUips,  Ph.  T). 

Mary  E.  Rich,  B.  S. 
Thomas  E.  Shields,  Ph.  D. 
W.  C.  Ruediger,  Ph.  D. 
Le^is  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Lincoln  Hulley,  LL.  D.,proa. 
John  A.  Thackston,  Ph.  V. 
Margaret  O.  Fitshugh. 
Nathaniel  M.  Saliey,  A.M. 
A.  D.  Engart. 
T.  J.  Woofter.  Ph.  D. 
Eagar  H.  Webster,  A.  M. 
George  W.  Camp. 
O.  C.  Burrage,  A.  B. 

C.  H.  S.  Jackson,  LL.  D.,  pres. 
Samuel  G.  Riley,  A.  M. 

Jule  H.  Tucker,  A.  B. 
CHnton  W.  Coleman,  A.  B. 
J.  O.  Harrison,  D.  D. 
G.C.White,  A.M. 
James  A.  Wilson,  Ph.  B. 
Payne  A.  Boulton,  A.  M. 
Philip  H.  Soulen,  A.  M. 
A. R.Mather, A.  M. 
Ross  L.  Fhiney,  Ph.  D. 
H.  D.  Hoover,  preskleni . 

D.  A.  Duggan.  C.  M. 
Cha.s.  H.  Judd,  Ph.  I>. 
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X. — Professors  of  Pedagogy  and  Heads  or  Dbpabtments  of  Pedagogy  in 

Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


Decatar^Ill 

Evonston,  III 

Oalesburg,  111 

OreenvUie.IU 

Jackaonville.  Ill 

Monmoath,  Hi 

NapervlUe,  lU 

Bockford.ni 

Upper  Alton,  111 

Ur6wia,IU 

Wheaton.m 

Bloom  initon.  Ind 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. . . . 

Earlham,  Ind 

Franklin.  Ind 

Qoshen,  Ind 

Greencastle,  Ind 

Hanover,  Ind 

Lafayette.  Ind 

Moores  Hill.  Ind 

Upland ,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Vinoennes,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . . 

Decorahflowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fayett*.  Iowa 

Grmneli,  Iowa 

Hopkinton.  Iowa 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Lamoni,  Iowa 

Ifount  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Pella,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SUvm  Lake,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Toledo,  Iowa 

University  Park,  Iowa 

Atchison,  Kans 

Baldwin,  Kans 

Emporia.  Kans 

Hignland,  Kans 

Holton,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Lindsborg,  Kans 

McPherson,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Ottawa^Kans 

Sallna,  Kans 

Sterling,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Do 

Winfield,  Kans 

Berea,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Olas^w,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Do 

Daton  Rouge,  La 

Mansfield,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bowdoin,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 


University  or  college. 


James  Millikin  University 

Northwestern  University 

Knox  College 

Greenvflle  College 

nUnois  College 

Monmouth  Coll^ 

Northwestern  College 

Rockford  College 

Shurtlefl  College 

University  of  mtaois 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  Coltege 

Earlham  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  Colle^ 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Purdue  University 

Moores  Hill  College 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  U  niversity 

Vincennes  University 

Iowa  State  College  oi  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Dubuque  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Grinnell  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  Cofle^ 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

Graceland  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  Coileee 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

L^mder  Cku-k  College 

Central  Holfaiess  University 

Mkiland  College 

Baker  University 

Empwia  College 

Highland  College 

(Campbell  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

McPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Ottawa  University 

Kcmsas  Wosleyan  University 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 

Berea  CoUej^e 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  CoUe^  for  Women 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  L  niversity 

Louiskma  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Mansfield  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College . . . 

Leland  University  (colored) 

New  Orleans  University  (colored) 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College  (colored) 


Name  of  professor  or  hc«d  of 
department. 


John  E.  Rouse. 

Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

WiUiam  L.  Raub. 

Mrs.  George  Layman. 

W.L.  Harris. 

MUton  M.  Maynaid,  A.  B. 

George  J.  Kim. 

Alice  M.  Krackowker.  B.  Ed. 

George  M.  Potter,  A.  M..  presklent. 

WillEn  C.  Bagley ,  Ph.  b, 

Wra.T.  Rice,  A.M. 

Wm.  W.  Black,  A.  M. 

George  H.  Tapy,  M.  A. 

J.  H.  Coffin,  Ph.  D. 

John  L.  Beyl,  Ph.  D. 

John  E.  Winter,  A.  M. 

William  E.  Smythe,  A.  B.,  acting. 

Wm.  A.  MUlis,  LL.  D.. president. 

George  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 

George  H.  Riebold,  B.  Ped. 

I.  B.  Pea\-y,  M.  Ped. 

George  W.  Neet,  Ph.  D. 

Will&m  Halnon,  A.M.,  president. 

O.  M.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

C.  P.  Colegrov0. 
Alex.  C.  Robbie,  A.  M. 
Oscar  A.  Tinglestad,  A.  M. 
David  B.  Cloyd,  Ph.  B. 
WiUiam  F.  Barr,  A.  M. 
John  Nolan,  L.  D. 

Hugh  Buflum,  Ph.  D. 

Ellsworth  Lowry,  A.  M. 

L.  D.  Hartson. 

EliKabeth  R.  Hendee,  B.  A. 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 

Harold  C.  Bhi^^am,  A.  M. 

F.  M.  McDowell,  A.  M. 

Ehner  E.  Lymer,  M.  S. 

John  E.  Stout. 

Ella  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 

John D.  Dodson, A.M. 

E.  A.  Brown.  A.  M. 

NeUe  B.  Drake,  A.  M. 

Andrew  D.  Ward,  Ph.  D. 

Ross  Masters,  Ph.  M. 

Alta  Bq\'er,  Ped.  B. 

W.  E.  TUberg,  A.  M. 

Lillian  Scott,  Ph.  B. 

(Conrad  Vandervelde,  A.  M. 

Howard  A.  Dox,  B.  S. 

Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  pres. 

A.  S.  Olin. 

Anna  A.  Carlson. 

D.  W.  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  president. 
Edwin  L.  Holton,  A.  B. 
Herbert  H.  Foster.  Ph.  D. 
Albert  H.  King,  M.  Pd. 
Kathryn  Montgomery,  A.  B. 
Samuel  G.  Heiel bower,  Ph.  D. 
Wilfred  G.  Binnewies,  A.  M. 
Benj.  W.  Truesdell,  A.  B. 
O.B.Baldwin,  A.M. 

Cloyd  N.  McAllister,  Ph.  D. 
Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.  D. 
Alvis  L.  Rhoton,  A.  M. 

E.  W.  Ehod. 
James  T.  Noe,  A.  M. 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  M.  A. 


Pearl  Hogrefe.  A.  M. 
Margaret  £.  Cross. 

Charles  M.  Melden,  president. 
Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  A.  M. 
James  L.  McConaughy. 
Halbert  H.  Britan,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  J.  Jones,  Pn.  D. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Johnson,  A.  B. 
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LocAtion. 


Fraderkk^lfd 

Westminster,  Md 

Boston,  Ifass 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

Norton.  Mass 

Sootii  uadle^,  Mass. . . . 

Wellesley,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Adrain.Mich 

Alma,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

DetroH,Mich 

East  Lansing,  Mich 

UillsdaleTMich. 

Holland^Mich 

Kftlamaioo,  Mfeh 

01ivet,Mich 

CoUegeville,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Northfield,  Mhm. 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Do 

St.  Peter,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Agricoltoral   College, 

Clinton,  Miss 

Columbus,  Miss 


University  or  college. 


Port  Gibson.  Miss 

University,  Miss 

Albany,  Mo 

Cameron,  Mo..^ 

Canton,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Fayette,  Mo 

Lexington,  Mo 

Mandiall.Mo 

MorTisville,Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

ParkvUle,Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Tarkio,  Mo 

Warrenton,  Mo 

Missoula,  Mont 

Bellevue,  Nebr 

Bethany,  Nebr 

College  View,  Nebr 

Crete,  Nebr 

Grand  Island,  Nebr — 

Hastings.  Nebr 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

University  Place,  Nebr. 

York,Nebr 

Reoo,Nev 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Convent  Station,  N.  J. . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
State  College,  N.  Mex . . 


Albany.N.Y... 
Alfred,N.Y.... 
Aurora,  N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Do.'-. 

Canton,  N.Y... 
Clinton,  N.Y... 
EhnirB,N.Y... 
Geneva,  N.Y... 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Hood  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College , 

Harvard  University , 

Smith  College 

Wheaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  CoUece. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross , 

Adram  College 

Alma  College. 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  A^icnltural  College 

Hillsdale  C^lege 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  Col  lege 

St.  John's  University 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Uamline  University 

Macalester  Coll^ 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

rx>llece  of  S  t .  Teresa , 

Meridian  College 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Mississippi  College , 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lege.. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College '. 

Lexington  College  for  Women 

Missouri  Valley  ('ollege 

Scanitt-Morrlsvllle  College 

Cottey  College 

Park  College 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Universltv  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College 

University  of  Nevada , 

Dartmouth  College 

College  of  St.  Elliabeth 

Rutgers  College , 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Me^^dco  College  of  .\grlculture  and 
Mechaitic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University 

Wells  College 

Adelphi  College 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Ilobart  College  nVm.  Smith  College) 

Colgate  University 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


JosephH.  Apple,  A.  M.,  president.    , 
James  Widdowson,  A.  M. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 
Elizabeth  K.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
Ida  J.  Everett,  A.  M. 
Clayton  C.  Kohl,  Ph.  D. 
A.  O.  Norton. 
W.  H.  Bumham,  Ph.  D. 
Edmund  C.  SanJord,  LL.  D.,  pres. 
James  A.  Mullin,  S.  J. 
W.  A.  Robhison,  Ph.  D. 
George  B.  Randels,  Ph.  D. 
Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B. 

Walter  H.  French,  M.  Ped. 
H.  B.  Larrabee,  A.  M. 
Lambert  Eidson,  A.M. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D.,  pres. 
E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D.,  president. 
Alcuin  Deutsch. 
George  F.  James,  Ph.  D. 
John  E.  Boodhi.  Ph.  D. 
Julius  Boraas,  M.  L. 
Geoi^  S.  Innis,  Ph.  D. 
Andrew  W.  Anderson,  A.  M. 
J.  R.  Reed. 

Marion  F.  Beeaon,  Ph.  D. 
H.  P.  Hughes,  B.  8. 

J.  F.  Wallace. 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  B. 

Aramenta  M.  Kennard,  A.  M. 

James  W.  Bell,  A.  M. 

Charles  F.  Brown. 

A.  B.  Cope.  A.  M. 

Heber  Nations,  B.  Pd. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Darst. 

James  M.  Wood,  A.  M^president. 

Werrett  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 

Clifford  G.  Thompson,  A.  M. 

Charles  L,  Fowler,  A.  M. 

John  J.  Dynes. 

H.  A.  Miller. 

Lois  Cody. 

Matthew  11.  Wilson,  B.  D. 

Edgar  J.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 

A.  W.  Trettien,  Ph.  D. 

John  R.  Jenison,  A.  B. 

Frank  Spohrer,  B.  S. 

WUUam  W.  Kemp,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  E.  Nicholl,  A.  B 

RobertL.  Hoff,  A.B. 

M.  P.  Robison. 

Albert  G.  Ilevhoe,  A.  M. 

Forrest  A.  Kingsbury,  A.  M. 

Martin  Remp,  A.  B. 

Charles  Fordyce,  Ph.  D. 

Walter  N.Halsey. 

Frank  E.  Howard. 

C.  E.  Ashcraft,  A.  M. 

John  C.  Walson,  Ph.  D. 

W.  Van  D.  Bingham. 

Sister  Reghia  Clare,  B.  S. 

Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  E.  Hodgin,  Ph.  B. 

George  E.  Ladd,  president. 

Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  S.  Clarice. 
EmilC.  Wilm.Ph.  D. 
E.  N.  Henderson,  A.  M. 

Robt.  D.  Ford,  M.  S. 
Wm.  H.  Squires,  Ph.  D. 
John  Tuttle,  Ph.  D. 
Ida  E.  Rogers. 
Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 
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Ix)cation. 


Ithaca,  N.y 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y... 
NewYork,N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Durham ,  N.  C 

Elon  College.  N.C 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Hickory,N.C 

Raleigh,N.C 

.        Do 

*       Do 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest.  N.  C 

Weaverville,  N.  C 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C... 
Agricultural  CollegB,N . 
Dak. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Jamestown,  N.  Dak — 

University,  N.  Dak 

Ada,  Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Athens,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Bluflton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cdnmbus,  Ohio 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Flndlav,  Ohio 

Granvflle,  Ohio 

Hiram,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Do 

PainesviUe,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Timn,Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

WesterviUe,  Ohio 

Willxirforce,  Ohio 

Wooster.Ohlo 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Kingfisher,  Okla 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  Okla 


Tulsa,  Okla 

Albany,  Oreg 

CorvoUis,  Oreg 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 

Newl>erg,  Oreg 

POTtland,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Allentown,  Pa 

Do 

Annville,  Pa 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa... 
Bethlehem,  Pa 

Do 

BrjmMawr,  Pa — 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Chaml>ersburg,  Pa. 

CoUegeville,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Greenville,  Pa 

Grove  City,  Pa . 

Huntingdon,  P* . . . 


University  or  ooUege. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  Unlveisity  (Teachers  College). . 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Elisabeth  College 

Trini^  College 

Elan  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

Lenoir  College 

Peace  Institute * 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Meredith  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  CoUeze 

Weaver  College 

Salem  Academy  and  College 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  C^ege 

Fargo  (College 

Jamestown  College — 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  C^oQege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College — 

Bluffton  Cdlege 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wealeyan  University 

F  Indlay  Coflege 

Deniscm  University 

Hiram  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Lake  Erie  College 

WittenlMjrg  CoUege 

Heidell»erg  Uni\»ersit  y 

Toledo  University 

Otterl^ein  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) 

Universilv  of  Wooster 

Antioch  (College 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  .\gricultural  and  Mochiinfcal 
CoUeM. 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUoge 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University 

AUenlown  Cc^ege  for  Women 

Muhlenl)erg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Geneva  College 

Motkvian  College 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women 

Br\*n  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Wilson  CoUcge 

Ursinus  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

ThielCoUege 

Grijvn  City  College 

4iiniata  College 


George  P.  Bristol^.  M. 
John  A.  Condon,  Ph.  D. 
Stephen  P.  Dugsan,  Ph.  D. 
James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
James  M.  Kieran,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Ja^er,  F.  S.  C. 
Thomas  M.  Ball  let,  1%.  D. 
George  M.  Forbes,  Ph.  D. 
Benj.  n.  Ripton  J^L.  D. 
Jacob  R.  Street,  Ph.  D. 
Marcus  C.  S.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 
J.  P.  MUler. 

Eugene  C.  Brooks,  A.  B. 
W.  C.  Wteker. 
David  F.  NksholsoB. 
R.  L.  Frit*. 
Ada  V.  Womble. 
George  H.  Stoddard.  A.  M. 
Mary  Shannon  Smith,  A.  II. 
W.  R.  Connors,  A.  B. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith. 
Bertha  P.  NeweU,  Ph.  B. 
Edwin  J.  Heath. 
Arland  D.  Weeks,  M.  A. 

George  D.  Bivin,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  B.  Taylor,  Ph.  D, 
Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  M. 
S.  B.  Davis. 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 
Edward  Byers,  M.  S. 
John  J.  Richeson,  B.  Ped. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward. 
Noah  E.  Byers,  A.  M. 
Wm.  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  dean. 
George  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  L.  Lawson,  A.  M. 
A.  R.  Mead,  Ph.  D. 
O.  G.  Bruer,  A.  M. 

George T. Coleman,  A.M. 
Chester  J.  Marshall,  A.M. 
Edward  A.  Miller,  A.  B. 
Harvey  C.  Minnlch,  Ped.  D. 
Dagny  G.  Sunne,  Ph.  D. 
ClaraM.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 
Mary  Isabel  Park,  Ph.  D. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger,  D.  D.,  pres. 
Sarah  C.  B.  Scarborough,  M.  Ped. 
Walter  J.  GifTord,  A.  M. 
W.  W.  Weaver,  A.  M. 
W.  A.  Goodell,  A.  M. 
Frank  Dickinson,  A.  M. 
W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  F.  Marshall. 

Wallace  H.  Lee. 

Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.M. 

Fred  C.  Aver,  M.  A. 

Wm.  M.  Proctor,  A.  M. 

Curtis  P.  Coe,  B.  L. 

Russell  Lewis. 

Wm.  T.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  president. 

C.  L.  Sherman. 

William  F.  Curtis,  Litt.  D.,  pres. 

G.T.  Ettinger,Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Peters,  A.  M. 

Harry  H.  W'ylie,  A.  M. 

Samuel  H.  Gapp,  D.  D. 

Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 

Kate  Gordon.  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Gooding,  Ph.  D: 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  LL.  D.,tM^ident. 

George  L.  Omwake,  Ped.  D.,  pres. 

Charles  F.  Banders^.  M. 

Frank  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D. 

Luther  B.  Henderson,  A.  M. 

Charles  C.  EUis,  Ph.  D, 
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Location. 


Lewiabiirg.  Fa 

Ifechaniesnngg,  Pa 

New  WUmtDgton,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Do 

SeUnsgrove,  Pa 

Sooth  Bethlehem,  Pa. . 

State  CoUeee,  Pa 

Swarthxnore,  Pa 

Villanova,  Pa 

Wajrnesbarg,  Pa 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

Khigston,  R.I 

Providenoe,  R.  I 

Clinton,  8.C 

Columboe,  8.  C 

Do 

GnenTiUe,  8.  C 

Do 

Greenwood,  6.  C 

Orangeburg,  8.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Mitdiell,  8.  Dak 

yermilicn,  8.  Dak 

Yankton.  8.  Dak. 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Chattanoouu  Tenn 

Harrogate.  Tenn 

JackatHi,  Tenn 

Jefferson  Citv,  Tenn. . . . 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Manrville,  Tenn. 

Milllgan,  Tenn 

Naahvflle,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Abilene,  Tex. 

Austin.  Tex 

Belton,Tex. 

Browuwood,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Do 

Georgetown,  Tex 

Sherman,  Tex 

Tehuacana,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Waxahachie,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah... 
Burlington,  Vt 

Itiddlebary,  Vt 

Abingdon,  Va. 

BridsewatOT.  Va 

Ohariottesville,  Va 

Emory,  Va 

Holiins,Va 

LynchburK,  Va 

kanassas,  va 

Richmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Do 

WilUamsbarg,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.... 

Bethany,  W.Va 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va. . . 
Moreantown,  W.  Va. . . 

Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

IfadisQn.Wls 

Milton,  Wis 

lUlwaokeei  Wis 

Ripoa,Wls 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Laramie,  wyo 


University  or  college. 


Bucknell  University 

Irving  College 

Westminster  College 

Temple  University , 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

University  of  Pittsbur^i 

Susquehanna  University , 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

VUlanova  College 

Waynesbiirg  College 

Unlvorsity  of  Porto  Rieo 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Brown  University 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. . . 

Benedict  College  (colored) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University 

Greenville  Female  College 

Lander  College 

Claflin  University  (c<dared) 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

MaryviUe  College 

Milllgan  CoDegc 

Fbk  Univerdty 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Simmons  C<^ege 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  College 

Howard- Payne  College 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Austin  College 

Westminster  College 

Bavlor  Universitv 

Trmity  University 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Middlebury  College 

Martha  W  ashineton  College 

Bridgewater  Coflege 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Rollins  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Eastern  Colleee 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

Roanoke  Woman's  College 

Codlege  of  William  and  MEiry 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitman  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Vlriginia  Wesleyan  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  College 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wiscwisin 

Milton  ColleKe 

Milwaukee- Downer  College 

Ripon  College 

Carroll  College 

University  oi  Wyoming 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Thomas  A.  Edwards.  A.  M. 

A.  B.  Van  Ormer,  Ped.  D. 
John  A.  Shott,  A.  M. 
Laura  H.  Carnell,  LItt.  D. 
Frank  P.  Graves. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge,  B.  L. 
WiU  O.  ChamlHsrs,  M.  S. 
William  Noetlhig,  A.  Bi. 
Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 
Louis  W.  Kapeer,  Ph.  D. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 
John  C.  Fisher.  A.  M. 
W.  T.  Shepherd,  Ph.  D. 
Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Ph.  D. 
Lester  W.  Bonrdman,  A.  M. 
Walter  B.  Jacobs,  A.M. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D. 
Sarah  H.  Chester. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  LL.  D. 
O.  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D. 
Susan  Dawson. 
Elicabeth  Alexander,  A.  B. 
J.  E.  Wallace,  A.  B. 

B.  E.  Mcl'roiid,  A.  M. 

Herbert  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 

Wallace  F.  Jones.  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  McMurtry,  LL.  D. 

King  A.  Hagy,  A.  M. 

W.  W.  Hooper,  D.  D. 

Jessie  Lewis. 

A.  T.  Barrett,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Gentry,  B.  S. 

Edward  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 

Homer  L.  Ellis,  M.  A. 

WillisB.  Boyd,  A.M. 

Belle  R.  Parmenter. 

Bruce  R.  Pavne,  Ph.  D.,  president. 

J.  D.  Sandefer,  Ph.  1>.,  president. 

W.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D. 

PeyUm  Jacob,  A.  M. 

F.E.Smith,  A.M. 

W.C.  Bryant.  B.  A. 

John  W.  Kinsev,  A.  B. 

C.  A.  Nichols,  Ph.  D. 
Chester  Johnson,  A.  B. 

John  C.  Williams,  D.  D.,  presMeut. 

J.  U.  Stoutenmcyer,  Ph.  i). 

Woodford  M.Liggitt. 

Milton  BennionrM.  A. 

James  Franklin  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  D.  Collins,  Ph.  D. 
R.  L.  Durham. 
Wm.  T.Sanger,  M.  A. 
Wm.H.  Heck.  A.M. 
Raymond  Bellamy,  A.  M. 
Wm.  H.  Pleasants.  LL.  D. 

E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 

Hervin  U.  Roop,  LL.  I).,  president. 
J.  W.  Norman. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
E.  Grace  Hun  ton. 
Henry  E.  Bennett,  .V.  B. 
Alfred  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
R.  T.  Holland. 

Wm.  M.  Kern,  A.  M. 
H.  Newton  Miller. 
Francis Shreve,  A.  M. 
Jasper  N.  Deahl,  Ph.  I>. 
Ivester  B.  Rogers,  A.M. 
Almon  W.  Burr,  B.  D. 
Edward  C.  Elliott.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland.  D.  D..  president. 
Mina  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  B.  Ray,  M.  A. 
John  O.  Oeager,  A.M. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools. 

1.-SCH00LS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Location. 


St.'BemardyAla.. 
Selma,  Ala 


Talladega,  Ala. 


Tnscaloosa,  Ala. 
Argenta,  Ark . . . 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do 

Berkeley,  Gal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Los  Angeles,  CaL. 


MenloPark,Cal.... 
San  Anselmo,  Cal. . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Denver,  Col 

Hartford,  Conn 


Middletown,  Conn . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

St.  Leo,  Fla. , 

Atlanta,  Oa. . 

Do 

Do 


South  Atlanta,  Qa. 
Aurora,  111 


Bourbonnals,  HI. 


Chicago,  HI. 
Do 


Chicago  (Maywood),ni . 
Chicago,  HI 


Do 

Do 

Evanston,  HI. 


Do 

Do 

Greenville,  HI 

NapervUle,  HI 

Rock  Island,  HI. . . 
Springfield,  HI.... 

Merom,  Ind 

St.  Meinrad,Ind.. 
Upland,  Ind 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 


Do 

Atchison,  Kans. 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Do 


Topeka,  Kans... 
Kingswood,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. . 


Name  or  institution. 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey(R.  C.) 

Payne  University  Theological  Department  (A. 

M.  E.). 

Talladega  College   Theological   Department 

(Cong.). 
StiUman  Institute  (Pres.) . 


Shorter  College  Theological  Department  (A. 

At.  £.). 
Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  Theology . . . 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disc.) 

Pacific  Coast  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) . , 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Minlstxy 

University  of  Southern  California,  Maday  Col- 


lege of  Theology  (M.  EJ. 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (R.  C.) . 


San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (I'resb.). 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (P.  E.). . 

HilT  School  of  Theology  (M.E.) 

Hartford  TheologicalSeminary  (0>ng.) 


Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yale  University  School  of  Religion  (Cong.) 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of 

Sacred  Sciences  (R.  C). 
Howard  University  Theological  Department 

(Interdenominational ) , 
St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R .  C.) 


Atlanta-Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Morehouse  College  Divinity  School 

Morris  Brown  College  Turner  Theological  Sem- 
inary (A.M.  E.). 

Oammon  Theological  Scminar>'  (M.  E.) 

Aurora  College  Biblical  Department  (Advent 
Chris.). 

St.  Vfateur's  College  Theological  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

Bethany  Bible  School 

CJhicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary . . . 

McCorralck  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


President  or  dean. 


University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  (Bapt.). 

Western  Theolocical  Seminary  (P.  E.) 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (M.  E.). 
Norwegian-Danish     Theological     Seminarv, 

NortJttwestcm  University  (M.  E.). 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Northwestern 

University  (M.  E.). 
Greenville  College  School  of  Theology  (Free 

Meth.). 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  In  coopera- 
tion with  North  western  College  (Ev.  Asso.) 
Augustana  College  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 

Luth.). 
Concordia  College  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 

Luth.). 
Union  Christian  College  Biblical  Department 

(Chris.). 
St.  Meinrad  College  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

(R.C.). 
Tavlor  University  Reade  Theological  Seminary 

(M.  E.). 
Drake  University  College  of  the  Bible  (Chris.) . . 
Grand  View  College  Theological  School  (Luth.). 
Dubuque     German     Theological     Seminary 

(Presb.). 
Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). . 
Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Ev.  Luth. 

Church.  Midland  College. 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Kansas  City  University  College  of  Theologj' 

(Meth.  Prot.). 

Kansas  Theological  School 

Department  of  Theology,  Christian  Ethics  and 

Metaphysics,  Kingswood  College. 
College  of  the  Bible,  Trans>'lvania  T'niversitv 

(Chris.). 


Bernard  Menges,  D.  D.|0>  S.  B. 
William  H.  Bowen,  D.  D. 

John  M.  P.  Metcalf,  D.  D. 

James  G.  Snedeoor,  LL.  D. 
J.  N.  Campbell,  B.  D. 

Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 
Winand  H.  AreU,  A.  M. 

Claiborne  M .  HIIL  D .  D . 
Charles  Sumner  Nash.  D.  D. 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur.  D.  D. 
£»'aA.Healy,D.D. 


Henry  A.  Ayrinhac,  8.  S. 
Warren  Hall  Landon,  D.  D. 
WiUiam  F.  NIcholsTD.  D. 


Harris  Franklin  Rali,  Ph.  D. 
William    Douglas   MacKenzie, 

D.D.jLL.  D. 
Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  M.  A. 
Charles  Francis  Aiken,  D.  D. 

Isaac  Clark,  D.D. 

Charles  II.  Mohr,   O.   S.   B., 

D.D. 
E.  Lyman  Hood,  Ph.  D. 
C.C.Smith,  D.D. 
P.  W.  Greatheart,  D.  D. 

S.  E.  Idleman,D.  D. 
OrrlnR.JenkSyD.B. 

G.  M.  Legris,  D.  D. 


Osora  Steams  Davis,  D.D. 

Elmer  F.  Krauss,  D.  D. 

James  O.  K.  McClure,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Shailer  Mathews,  D.D. 
William  C.  De  Witt,  S.  T.  D. 
Charles    M.    Stuart,    D.    D., 

LL.D. 
Neb  E.  SImonsen. 

Carl  G.  Wallenius. 

John  la  Due,  A.  M. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfeldcr,  D.  D. 


Gustav     Andpeen,     Ph. 

R.N.O..K.V.O. 
Reinhold  Plepor,  A.  B. 


D.. 


Daniel  Albright  Long,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Gregory  Bechtold,  O.  S.  B. 

Newton  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.  D. 

Sherman  Kirk,  A.  M. 

Theodore  EInudsen. 

W.  O.  Ruston,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. 

M.  Frltschel,  A.  M. 
Holmes  Dysinger,  D.D. 

Philip  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D- 

Frank  H.  Millspaugh,  D.  D 
J.  W.  Hughes,  Ph.  B. 

Hall  L.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 
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XI. — Presidbnts  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — C/ontinued. 

1.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— Continued. 


Locaticii. 


Louisville,  Ky.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Banfor^Me 

Baltmiore,  Md 

EmmittslHirg,  Md. 

Westminster,  Md . 


Name  of  institution. 


Woodstock,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston  (Brighton), 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. . . 


Adrian,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Hancock,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 


Owosso,  Mich 

Colleger ille,  Minn. 


Faribault,  Minn. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Red  Wing,  Minn.. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 

Park),  Minn. 
Jackson,  Miss 

Mcridiao,  Miss 


Canton,  Mo... 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Warrenton,  Mo. 


Blair.  Nebr... 
Omana,  Nebr. 


Bloomlleld.  N.  J 

Madi8on,N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Princeton,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J . 
AM5red,N.Y 


Auburn,  N.Y.. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 


Louisville  Christian  Bible  School  (Nonsect.). . . 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
Southern  Bt^tist  Theological  SemlnarA- 

State  University  Theological  Deportment 
(Bapt.). 

Leland  University,  Theological  Department 
(BaptJ. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Ecclesiast  ical  Semi- 
nary (R.  C). 

Westminster  Theological  8eminar\'  (Meth. 
Prot.). 

Woodstock  College  (R.  C.) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.). 

St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiast iral  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (Cong.). 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

Harvard  University  Divinity  Srhooi  (Non- 
sect  ) 

New  Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of  N. 
Jeru.). 

Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bapt.) 

Tufts  CoU^e,  Crane  Theological  Seminary 
(UnivJ. 

Adrian  Theological  Seminary,  Adrian  College 
f  Meth.  Prot.). 

Calvin  College  Theological  Seminary  (Chris. 
Ref.  Ch.}. 

Suomi  College  Thfologlcal  Seminary  (Fimiisli 
Ev.  Luth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in 
Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology . . . 

St.  John's  University  EwletJiastical  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

Seabiiry  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Au^burg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Red  Wing  Theological  Seminary,  Red  Wing 
College JEv.  Luth.). 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary 

Evangelical  Norwegian  Luther  Seminary 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Seminary  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church. 

J.  P.  Campbell  College,  Department  of  The- 
ology (A.  M.  E.). 

Meridmn  Male  College,  School  of  Theologj*  and 
Evangelism  (Nonsect.). 

Christian  University  College  of  the  Bible 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  I^ith.).. 

German  (Eden)  Evangelical  Missouri  College 
(German  Ev.  Synod  of  N.  A.). 

Kenrick  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

St.  I^uis  University  School  of  DivJnlty  (R.  C). 

Central  Wesleyan  (College  German  Evaugelicai 
Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Dona  College,  Trinity  Sembmry  (Ev.  Luth.).. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Bloomfield  Theolojeical  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
In  America. 

Prhiceton  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Seton  HallColleee  IR.  C). 

Alfred  University  Theological  Seminary  (7th 
Day  Bant.). 

AubiuTi  Tneological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological  Sem- 
taary  (R.C). 

German  Martin  Luther  Semin^* 

(;anton  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  (Univ.). 


I^resident  or  dean. 


William  H.  Dickerson,  princi- 
pal. 
Charles  R.  Hemphill,    D.    D., 
LL.  D. 

Edjjar    Y.     MuUins,     D. 


D., 


iSdgar  : 
•  LL.  D. 
Marshall  B.  Lanier,  B.  D. 

I.  Newton  Earle. 

Davis  N.  Beach,  D.D. 
E.R.Dyer,8.8.,D.D. 
John  J.  Tiemey,  D.  D. 


Hugh  Latimer  Elderdlce,  D.  D 

Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.  J. 
Lauress  J.  Blmey,  D.  D. 
John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 

Albert  Parker  Fitch,  D.  D. 

George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
William  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D. 

William  L.  Worcester. 

George  Edwin  Horr,  D.D. 
Lee  8.  McCollester,  D.  D. 

O.  R.  Stilson,  A.  B. 

William  Heyns. 

John  K.  Nikander,  D.  D. 

John  Walter  Beardslee,  I).  D., 

LL.  D. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Taylor. 
Peter  Engel 


rayior. 
,  O.  S.  B. 


Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.  D., 

D.D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Edward   William  Schmidt, 

H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 

Jobs.  YlvLsak^'. 

Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 

Marcus  Olans  B(Jckman,  T>.  D. 

J.  Allen  Bynoe. 

M.  .\.  Beeson,  S.  D. 

Henry  B.  Robinson,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  Pleper,  D.  D. 
WiUIam  Becker. 

M.  S.Ryan,  CM.,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  8.  J. 
Friedrich  Muns,  D.  D. 

P.  S.  Vig. 

Albert    B.    Marshall,    D.    D., 

LL.  D. 
David  R.  Fraser,  D.  D. 
Exra  Squier  Tipple,  D.D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,  D.  D. 

Benlamhi  B.  Warfield,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney,  acting' 

president. 
Arthiu-  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

(JeorgeB.  Stewart,  D.  D.,  I/L.D. 
('.  J.  Gorman,  C  M. 

Rudolph  Graban. 

John  Murray  At  wood,  D.D, 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Dea^s  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

1.— SCUOOL8  OF  THEOLOGY— Continuod. 


Location. 


Esopus,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Uartwidc     Seminary, 

Houghton,  N.Y 

New  York  (City),  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara      University, 

N.Y. 
Nortli  Chili,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Do 

St.  Bonaventtire,  N.  Y 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Ayden,  N.  C 

Belmont.N.  C 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Baleigh,N.C 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

WUson,  N.  C 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Carthagcna,  Ohio 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio 

Do 

ClpN-eland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Defiance,  Ohio 

I-Ulenora,  Ohio 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Oborlin,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Wlll)erforco,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Rugeno,  Oreg 

Beutty,Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

LincolnUnivorsity,Pa 

Moadville,  Pa 

O  vert)rook,  Pa 

Philadelphia     (Mount 
Air>),  Pa. 


Name  of  institution. 


Mount  St.  Alpbonsus  Theological  Seminary, 

Redemptorist  College  (R.  C). 
De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Theological    Seminary,    Colgate    University 

(Nonsect.). 
Uartwick  Seminary  (£v.  Luth.) 


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  (Interdenom- 
*inational). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Tneological  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (Interdenomina- 
tional). 

Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels  (R.  C). 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary  (Chris.) 


Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

St.  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) . . . 

St.  Bonaventuro  Seminary  and  College  (R.  C.) 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  CoIIege(R.C.) 

Ayden  seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Biddle  University  School  of  Theology  (Presb.). 
Shaw  Univefsity  Theological  School  (Bapt.). . 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Livingston  Col- 

lege  (A.  M.  E.  Z.). 
Atlantic  Christian  College,   Department  of 

Ministerial  Training. 
Ashland  University,  Theological  Department 

(Dunkard). 
Baldwin-Wallaoe  College,  Nast  Theological 

Seminary  Of .  E.). 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary 

(R.C.). 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) '. 


St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  f  R.  C.) 

EvangBlical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Capital  University. 

Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (U.  Breth.) . 

Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Relionned 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Defiance  CoUeee.. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  (B.C.) 

Findlay  College.  Department  of  Theology 
(Church  of  God). 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Obcnnin  College  Theological  Seminary  (Non- 
sect.). 

Wittenberg  College,  Hamma  Divinity  School 

(Ev.  LuUi.). 
Wilberforoe   University,  Payne  Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  E^. 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Eueene  Bible  University  (Chris,  or  Disc.) 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Moravian  College  Theoloigioal  Seminary 


Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of 

Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 

in  the  United  States. 
Lincoln  Uni\'ersity  Theological  Department 

(Presb.). 

Moadville  Theological  Seminary  (I^nita.) 

St.  Charles  Borromoo  Seminary  ( R.  C.) 


I*residrat  or  dean. 


I^utheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadel- 
phia. 


John  G.  Kissner,  C.  S8. 11. 

Thomas    B.    Berry,    M.    A., 

warden. 
William  H.  Allison,  Ph.  D. 

Alfred  Hiller,  D.  D. 

James  S.  Luckey,  {resident. 

William  Hoge  Marquess,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
WiUord  Lash  Bobbins,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Solomon  Schechter,  Litt.  D. 
Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

M.  A.  Drennan,  C.  M. 

Carl  L.  Howland,  Ph.  B.,  pre- 
ceptor. 

Joseph  W.  A.  Stewart,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

James  J.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  pro- 
rector. 

Fidelis  J.'Reynolds,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chadwick,  D.  D. 

J.  E,  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Leo  Hald,  O.  8.  B.,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  McCrorev,  D.  D. 

Nkholas  F.  Roberts,  D.  D., 
dean. 

William  H.  Goler,  D.  D. 

Jesse  C.  Caldwell,  B.  D. 

J.  Allen  Miller,  D.  D. 

Charles  W.  Hertrier,  D.  D. . 

Paulinus  Trost,  C.  PP.  S.   ' 

Kaufman  Kohlcr,  Ph.  D. 
William     McKibbin,    D.    D., 

LL.D. 
J.  P.  Michaelis,  rector. 
F.  W.  Stellhom,  D.  D. 

Josiah  P.  Landis,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

George  C.  Enders,  D.  D. 

Francis  J.  Beekman,  8.  T.  D. 

WiUiam  Harris  Guyer,  A.  M. 

_principal. 

Hoaea  W.  Jones,  D.  D. 

Edward     Increase     Bosworth, 

D.D.;  George  Walter  Fiske, 

A.M. 
David  H.  Bauslin. 

George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  8.  B. 
Augustus     Schultz,    LH.,    D. 

D.  D. 
Milton  G.  Evans,  D.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

John  C.  Bowman,  D.  D. 

Frank  H.  Ridgeley,  B.  D. 

Franklin  C.  South  worth,  D.  D. 
Henry  T.  Dnimgoole,  LL.  D., 

rector. 
Henry  Kystor  Jacobs,  D.  D. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

1.-8CHOOL8  OF  THEOLOGY— CooUnued. 


Locstioo. 


PhiladotphiB,  Pa 

Phfladel  ph  i  a  (  Oerman- 

towB),  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


PlUalMirgh,  Pa. 
I>o 


Do 

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


ViBaiioTa,  Pa.. 
Coltunbia,  S.  C. 


Do. 
Do. 


Duo  West,  B.C. . 
Clarksvilk),  Tenn. 


Jackson,  Tmn 

Kimbeiiin  Heights, 

Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn 


Nashville  Tenn. 

Do 

Do 

Sewanee,  Tenn... 


Austin.  Tex 

Fort  worth,  Tex. 

Do 


Marshall.  Tex. 
Peniel^Tsx... 


Scgoin,  Tex. 
Tyler,  Tex.. 
Waco,  Tex.. 


Bridcnwater,  Va. 
Lynniburg,  V'a.. 


Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Do 


Thoolocical  Seminary, 
Va. 

Nashotah,  Wis 

Ooonomowoc,  Wis 


Plymouth,  Wis.. 
St.  Francte,  Wis. 
Wauwatosa,  Win. 


Name  of  institotion. 


President  or  dean. 


Protestant  Kpisoopal  ChiachDivinlty  iSchooI. . 
St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


Temple  University  Theological  Sdiool  (Xon- 

sect.). 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Semlnarv (U.  Prasb.). . 
Reformed  Presbyt^an  Theological  Seminary. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Susquehanna  University  School  of  Theology 

(Ev.  Luth.). 
College  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  Augus- 

tinian  SdiolasUc  Department  (R.  C.). 
Allen  University,  Department  of  Theology 


^A.  U.  K.). 


lumbia  Theol(^ical  Seminary  (Presb.} 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  L  nited 

Synod. 
ErsJcine  Theological  Seminary  (X.  R.  Presb.) . 
Divinity  Schoolof  Southwestern  Presbyterian 

University. 
Lane  CoUeee  Theological  School  (Colo.  M.  E .) . . 
Johnson  Bible  Col  lege 


KnoxviUe  College  Theological  School  (t'n. 

Presb.). 
Methodist    Training    School   for  Christian 

Workers. 
Vaaderbilt  University  Biblical  Department 

(M.  £.  South). 
Walden  University  Theological  Department 

(M.  IS.}. 

University  of  the  South  Theological  Depart- 
ment (P.  E.). 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Department. 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary . . 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Te.xas  Christian 

UnivMsity. 
Bishop  College  Theological  Departmcnt(  Bapt . ) 
Peniel  University  Department  of  Theology 

(Holiness). 
OuadalUDo  CoUege  Department  of  Theology 

Texas  CoUego  Theological  Department  (Colo. 
M.  kt,), 

Paul  Quinn  College  Department  of  Theology 
(A.M.E.). 

Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department  (Brpth.) 

Vininia  Theological  Seminary  and  College 
(Nonseet.). 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Union  Tlieological  Seminary  in  Virginia 
(Presb.). 

Virginia  Union  Unlwrsity  Tbisological  De- 
partment (Bapt.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Virginia. 

Nasnotah  House  (P.  E.) 


College  of  the  Immaciilate  Conception  Theo- 

01  the  Reformed  (liurch, 


net 


logical  School  (R.C.). 
Provincial  Seminary  of  \ 

Mission  House  College. 
Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 

(R.  C). 
Rvangt^ical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. . 


William  M.  Oroton,  8.  T.  D. 
Frederick  J.  Maime,  C.  M. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.  D. 

John  McNangher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
D.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  senior  pro- 
fessor. 
James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D^  LL.  D. 
Franklin  P.  Manhart,  D.  D. 

Joaeph    A.    Hickev,   O.  S.  A., 
J.  C.  D.,  regent  of  studies. 

C.  H.  Rembert,  D.  D. 

Thornton  ^lialhig,  D.  D. 
Andrew    G.    Vofght,    D.  D., 

LL.D.  *"' 

F.  Y.  Pressly,  D.  D. 
WiUiam   Dinwiddle,   LL.  D., 

<dianoellor. 
F.  H.  Rodgers,  B.  D.,  D.  D. 
Ashley  Sidney  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

Henry  J.  Bell,  B.  D. 

WiUiam  F.  Quillian,  B.  D. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D. 

Henry  H.  Oneal,  D.  D. 

Cleveland      Keith      Benedict, 

D.D.,LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  V  inson,D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Benajah    H.    Carroll,    D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Frederkk  D.  Kershner,  LL.D. 

Charles  H.  Maxson. 
James  B.  Chapman,  B.  D. 

William  B.  Ball,  D.  D. 

O.  L.  Tyns,  A.  M. 

D.  S.  Moten,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Samuel  N.  McCann,  B.  E. 
Bernard  Tyrrell,  D.  D. 

C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 

Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

George  Rice  Hovey,  1>.  D. 

Angus  Crawford,  D.  D. 

Edward  A.  T.Arrabee,  D.  D. 
Francis  Miller,  C.  S8.  R. 

E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Rainer,  V.  G. 
John  Schaller. 


2.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


University,  Ala.. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Do 

Oakland,  Cal. 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Department '  Albert  J.  Farrah,  LL.  B. 

University  of  Arkansas.  Law  Department John  H .  Canqichae[,  LL.  B . 

University  of  California  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence. 

University  of  Southern  California  College  of 
Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  L«w 

Oakland  College  of  Law 


juiiu  rt .  v-aravtcuari,  j^i< 
WUliam  C.  Jones,  M.  A. 

Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 

Hugli  E.  Willis,  LL.B. 
W.  J.rounell. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  op  Professional  Schools — Continued, 

2.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW— Contlnaed. 


Location. 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 


Do 

Do 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Stanford     University, 
Cal. 

Boolder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Deland,  Fla. 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho. . 
Bloomington,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Urbana,IU 

Bloomington.  Ind. 

Danville,  Ina 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Do 

Do 


Muncie,Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Topeka,Kans 

Lexington,  Ky. . . 
Loaisvi]le,Ky... 

Do 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La . 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Bangor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Do 

Boston,  Mass.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  institation. 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arlwr.  Mich.... 
Detroit,  Mich 

Do 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss 

University.  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Ix>ui<4,Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  University. . . 

San  Francisco  Lew  School 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law .... 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  College  of  Law 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  Law  School 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Law 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law , 

Georee  Washington  University,  Department 
of  Law. 

Howard  University  Jjow  School 

National  University  Law  School 

Washington  College  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  university  College  of  Law. . . 

University  of  Florida  College  of  Law . 


President  or  dean. 


University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 

Atlanta  Law  School , 

Mercer  University  Law  School 

University  of  Idaho  CoU^^  of  Law 

Illinois  Wesleyan    University,   Bloomington 

Law  School. 
Chicago  Law  School 


Chicago-Kent  Law  School 

Illinois  College  of  Law  of  De  Paul  University.. 

Illinois  Law  School,  Evening  Law  School  of  De 
Paul  I'niversity. 

Hamilton  Collc^  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  School 

Loyola  Universltv,  Lincoln  College  of  Law 

NorthwestemUniversity,  Union  College  of  Law 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law 

Indiana  university  School  of  Law 

Central  Normal  College  School  of  I^w 

American  Central  Law  School 

Indianapolis  College  of  Law 

University  Of  Indianapolis,   Indian^   Law 
School. 

Muncie  Normal  Institute,  Department  of  I^w. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Law  Department.. 

Valparaiso  University  Law  School 

Drake  University  College  of  Law 

Iowa  State  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law 

State  University  of  Kentuckj^  (^ollege  of  Law. . 

Jefferson  School  of  Law 

State  University  Central  Law  School 

University  of  Louis^'ille,  Law  Department 

State  University  of  Louisiana  Law  Department 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Maine  College  of  Law 

Baltimore  Law  School 

University  of  Maryland  Law  School 

Boston  University  Law  School 

Portia  School  of  Law 

Suffolk  School  of  Law 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Evening  Law  School. 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

University  of  Michigan  Department  of  Law . . 

Detroit  College  of  Law 

University  of  Detroit  College  of  Law 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Law 

St .  Paul  College  of  Law 

Millsaps  College  of  Law 

University  of  Mississippi  Department  of  Law 

Universit  y  of  Missouri  School  of  Law 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  of  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.  Ix)uis  University  Institute  of  Iaw 

Washinijton  l'niversit>  .St.  lx)ui.s  Law  School 


Edward  R.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Matt .  I.  Snlliyttn,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  BaUentine,  A.  B. 
James  H.  Campbell,  J.  D. 
Fred.C.  Woodward,  LL.  M. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  C.  Carri^,  LL.  D. 
George  E.  Hamilton  JLiL.  D. 
Everett  Eraser,  LL.  B. 

Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  LL.  D, 
Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.  M. 
Ellen  Spencer  Mussey.  LL.  M. 
Richmond  A.  Rasoo,  LL.  B. 

Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.  M. 
Sylvanus  Morris,  B.  L. 
Hamilton  Douclas,  LL.  B. 
Emory  Speer,  LL.  D. 
Geoi^  D.  Ayers,  LL.  B. 
Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John  J.  Tobias,  LL.  B.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Edmund  W.  Burke,  A.M. 
Charles  L.  Bfahoney ,  LL.  D. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 

Shelley  Butler  Neltnor,  LL.  D. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 
William  DlUon,LL.  D. 
John  H.  Wigmore.  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Hall,  LL.  B. 
Oliver  A.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Enoch  G.Hogate.LL.D.  . 
Solon  A.  Enloe,  A.  B. 
Theophilus  J.  Moll,  LL.  M. 
Uhic  Z.  Wiley,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  B. 

Leslie  R.Naftzger,  dean. 
WilUam  Ho>'nes,LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Bowman,  LL.  B. 
Edward  Baker  Evans,  LL.  M. 
Emlin  McClaln,  LL.  B. 
James  W.  Green,  A.  M. 
Williiun  Reed  Arthur.  LL.  B. 
William  T.  Laflerty ,  A.  M. 
Judge  Thomas  R.  Gordon. 
WUliam  C.  Brown. 
Charles  B.  Seymour,  LL.  B. 
Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B. 
Charles  P.  Fenner,  LL.  B. 

WiUiam  E.  WaU,  Lltt.  D. 
Alfred  S.  Niles,  LL.  B. 
Henry  D.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 
Homer  Albers,  LL.  B, 
Arthur  W.  Mac  Lean,  J.  M. 
Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 
Frank  Palmer  Speare. 

Erra  R Ipley Thayer, LL.  B. 
Henr>-  M.  Bates.  Ph.  B. 
Philip  T.  van  Zile,  LL.  D. 
Judge  George  S.  Hosmer. 
William  R.  Vance,  LL.  B. 
Judge  George  L.  Bunn. 
A.  H.  Whitfield,  LL.D. 
Leonard  J.  Farley,  LL.  D. 
Eldon  R.  James,  LL.  B. 
Edward  D.  Ellison. 
George  L.  Corlls,  LL.  B. 
Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 
ONeill  Ryan,  LL.  D. 
William  8.  Curtis,  LL.  D. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  op  Professional  Schools — C'ontinued. 

2.'-8CHOOL8  OF  LAW— Continued. 


Location. 


MJnoii]a.Moot 

Lincoln,  V^ebr 

OmAha.Nebr 

Do. 

Newtfk,N.J 

Albonv,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Bnffalo.N.Y 

Itlwka.N.Y 

N€wYork,N.Y 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Sjnracose.N.  Y , 

CJhapelHin,N.C... 

Dnrham.N.C 

IUIeigh,N.C 

Walce  Forest,  N.C... 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 
University,  N.  Dak.. 

Ada.  Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Colnmbos,  Ohio 

Do 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Do 

Norman.  Okla 

Portland,  Oreg 

Salem, Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Colombia,  8.  C 

Vermilion, S.  Dak... 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. . . 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do. , 

Aostin,Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Charlottesville,  Va.. 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Mornntown.  W.  Va. . 

lCadIsoD,Wis 

IfUwaukee,  Wis. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


University  of  Montana  College  of  Law 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law 

Creighton  university ,  Creighton  CoD^  of  Law 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law . . 

New  Jersev  Law  School 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School 

St.  Lawrence   University,   Brooklyn      Law 

School. 
University  of  BoffiUo,  Boffalo  Law  School . . . . 

Cornell  University  College  of  Low 

Colombia  University  School  of  Law 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 

Svracuse  University  College  of  Low 

University  of  North  Carolina  Law  Department 

Trinity  College  Law  School 

Shaw  University  School  of  Law 


Wake  Forest  College  Law  School 

Bismark  Low  College 

Universitv  of  North  Dakota  College  of  Law. . . 
Ohio  Northern  University.  AdaCoUegeof  Law. 
University  of  Clncinnati,Cinoinnati  Law  School 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Institute 

Night  Law  School. 
Baldwin- Wallace  University,  Cleveland  I^aw 

School. 
Western   Reserve  University-,   Franklin   T. 

Backus  Law  School. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law 

Young  Men's  ChrL<)t(an  Association  liintitute 

Evening  Law  School. 

St.  John's  University  College  of  Law 

Toledo  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Oklahoraa  College  of  I^aw 

University  of  Oregon  Department  of  Law 

Willamette  University  College  of  Law 

Dickinson  College,  Dickinson  School  of  Law. . . 

Temple  University  Law  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Law. 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ohost  School 

of  Law. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,   Pittsburgh   Law 

School. 

I^ntversity  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Low. . . . 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

University  of  West  Tennessee  College  of  Law. . 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  Department 

Walden  University  Law  Department 

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

ITniversity  of  Utah  College  of  Law 

XTniversity  of  Vireinia  Department  of  Law 

Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law. 
Richmond  College  School  of  Law 


Albert  N.  Whltlock,  LL.  B.  - 
William  QrangerHastings,  A.  B. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  LL.B. 
Jodge  Howard  Kennedy. 
Richard  D.Cmrier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  D. 
William  P.  Richardson,  LL.  D. 

Carlos  r.Alden,  J.  D. 
Frank  Irvine,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
John  Whalen,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Clarence  D.  Ashley,  LL.  P. 
James  B.  Brooks,  D.  C.  L. 
Lucius  P<rfkMcOehee,  A.  B. 
Samuel  Fox  Mordecah  LL.  D. 
WinQeld   Hancock   Lyon,   Jr., 

LL.B. 
Needham  Y.  Oulley,  M.  A. 
E.  H.  Qnndeison,  LL.  B. 
George  T.  Wells,  LL.  D. 
Jay  P.  Taggart,  LL.  B. 
William  PeiTV  Rogers,  LL.  D. 
Robert  M.  OchUtree,  LL.  B. 

Willis  Vickery,LL.D. 

Walter     Thomas      Dunniore, 

LL.B. 
John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
Charles  K.  Frankham. 

John  P.  Manton. 
James  H.  Southard,  B.  S. 
Julien  Charles  Monnett,  LL.  B. 
Calvin  U.  Gautenbein,  LL.  B. 
J.  H.  Van  Winkle.  LL.  B. 
WlUiam  Trickett,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Chapman,  LL.  1>. 
William  E.Mikell,B.S.,    pro- 
fessor of  law. 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Sweariugen. 


University  of  Washington  Law  School . . 
West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 

Marquette  University  College  of  Law 


John  Douglas  Shafer,  LL.  D. 

'  John  Pevre  Thomas. 

I  Marshalf  McKusick,  LL.  B. 

I  Judge  Charles  R.  Evans, 

Henry  H.  Ingersoll,  LL.  D. 

Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 

M.  V.  Lynk.LL.  B. 

Allen  G.  Hall,  LL.D. 

W.H.Hodgk{ns,LL.  B. 

John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  P. 

Frank  E.  Holman,  M.  A, 

William  Minor  Lile,  LL.  D. 

Martin  Parks  Burks,  LL.  I). 

Walter  Scott  McNelU,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M, 

Henry  C.  Jones,  LL.  B. 

Harry  Sanger  Richards,  LL.  T). 

Judge  James  0.  Jenkins. 


3.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
MobUe,A]a 

UtUe  Rock,  Ark.. 
l.<oma  Linda,  Cal.. 
l>O0An«ile8yOal.. 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Frandsco,  Cal 
Do 


Birmingham  Medical  College 

University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Modi- 
dne. 

Univereity  of  .Vrkansas,  Medical  Department . 

College  of  Medical  Evangelists 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Oakland  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery 

College  of  Phyaidans  and  Surgeons 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  T'niversity,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine. 


I/ewis  C.  Morris. 

Eugene  D.  Bonduraiit,  T^T..  ]>. 

Morgan  Smith. 

Alfred  Q.  Shryock,  A.  B. 

Charles  W.  Bryson,  .\.  B. 

Hayward  G.  Thomas. 
Ethan  H.  Smith. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

3.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE— Continued. 


Locaticm. 


Sau  Francisco  and  Ivos 


Angelas,  Gal. 
ouldf 


Boulder  and  Denver, 
Colo. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 


Do 

Do 

Atlanta,  <fa.. 
Augusta,  Qa. 


Chicago,  HI 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Roaedale  abd  Lawrence, 
Kane, 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Brunswick  and  Port- 
land, Me. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 


Do 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 


University.  MiflB 

Columbia,  Ho , 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Lincoln  and    Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Albany,N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


New  York  and  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 


SvTacuse,  N.  Y... 
Chapel  HUl,  N.  C 


Charlotte,  N.  C 

RaleiK'h,N.  0 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C 

University,  N.  Dak 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Name  of  institution. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Medidue. . . 
University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine . . . 


Yale  University,  Department  of  Medicine 

Geoige  Washington  University,  Department 
of  Medicine. 

Georgetown  University,  School  of  Medicine . . . 

Howard  Ul  Iverstty.  School  of  Medicine 

Atlanta  Medical  College 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Bennett  Medical  College.  Loyola  University.. 

Chicago  College  of  Meoicuie  and  Surgery 

Jenner  Medi<^  C<^ege 

Northwestern  University,  Medical  School 

Rush  Medical  College,  I'niversitv  of  Chicago. . . 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medicine. . . . . 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medidne 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medidne 


Univer^ty  of  Louisville,  Medical  C<^ege 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  Medical  De- 
partment. 
Medical  School  of  Maine 


College  of  Physiciatisand  Surgeons  of  Baltimore 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medidne. .. 

Harvard  University,  Medical  School 

Tufts  C^ollege,  Medical  School 

University  of  Michigan,  Department  of  Medi- 
cine ana  Surgery. 

Detroit  Collega  of  Medidne 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

University  of  Mississippi.  Medical  Department. 

University  of  ML<«ourl,  School  of  Meoidna 

Americ  an  Medical  College 

St.  Louis  Universitv.  School  of  Medicine 


-' '. 


Warfiin^ton  University,  Medical  School 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of 


Medicin?., 


John  A.  Crelghton  Medical  College 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

All»ny  Medical  College,  X'nion  University 

Long  Island  C-oUeee  Hospital 

T'nlversity  of  Buffalo,  Medical  Department. . . 
Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons. 
Cornell  University,  Medical  College 


Columbus.  Ohio. 
Norman.  Okla. . 
Portland,  Oreg. . 


Fordham  T'niversity ,  Scho<4  of  Medicine 

University  and  Bdle^nie  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine 

t*niversity  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

North  Cardina  Medical  C<^lege 

Shaw  X^niversity,  I^eonard  Medical  School 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  North  Dakota,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio-Miami  Medical  College,  X'niversity  of 
Cincinnati. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Ohio  State  X^niversity,  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medic  hie  . . 

X'niversity  of  Oregon,  Medical  Deportment 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Jefferson  Medical  College 

Medico-Chirurgical  College 

Temple  University,  Department  of  Medicine. .' 
XTniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  ' 

Medicine. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 


President  or  dean. 


Herbert  C.  MofllU  and  W.  Jar- 

via  Barlow. 
William  P.  Harlow. 

George  Blumer. 
William  C.  Borden. 

George  M.  Kober,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  A.  M. 
W.  8.  EUrin. 
William  H.  Doughty,  jr.,  A.  B. 

Maximilian  J.  Herzog,  LL.  D. 
Henry  8.  Tucker. 
Franic  C.  Linden. 
Arthur  R.  Edwards,  A.  M. 
John  Milton  Dodson. 
William  E.  Quine,  LL.  D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  A.  B. 
Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  S. 
Samuel  J.  Cnunbine. 

Henry  E.  Tuley. 
Isadore  Dyer. 

Addison  B .  Thayer,  A .  B . 

William  F.  Lockwood. 

J.  WWtridge  WUUams,  D.  So. 

R.  Dorsey  Coale. 
Edward  H.  Bradford,  dean. 
Charies  F.  Painter. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  LL.  D. 

Theodore  A.  McGraw. 
E.  P.  Lyon,  Itk.  D. 

Walter  S.  Leathers. 
Clarence  M.  Jackson,  M.  S. 
James  Moores  Ball. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M. 
Eugene  L.  Opie. 
WiUson  O.  Bridges. 


D. 


A.  L.  Muirhead. 
John  M.Glle.  A.M. 
Samuel  B.  wWd,  Ph. 
Joseph  H.  Raymond. 
Herbert  X'.  wailams. 
Samuel  W.  Lambert,  A.  M. 

WiUiam  M.  Polk,  LL.  D. 

Waiiam  P.  Healy. 
WiUiam  H.  Park,  LL.  D. 

John  L.  Heffron,  Sc.  D. 
Isaac  H.  Manning. 

W.  O.  Nisbet. 
George  H,  Stoddard,  A.  M. 
WUltom  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
Harley  E.  French,  M.  S. 

Christian  R.  Hdmes. 

Carl  A.  Hamann. 

William  J.  Means. 

Curtis  R.  Day. 

Keimeth     A.     J.     Mackenzie, 

L.  R.  C.  P.,  L.  R.  C.  S. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  subdean. 
8«ieca  Egbert,  A.  M. 
Frank  C.  Hammond. 
William  Pepper. 

Clara  Marshall. 
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XI. — Prbsii>ent8  and  Dkans  op  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

3,— SCHOOLS  of  medicine— Continued. 


Lomtira. 


Ptttsborgh,  Pa.... 
Charleston's.  C... 
Vermilkm,  S.  Dak. 


Memphis,  Tenn . 
Do 


Nashville^  Tenn. 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Do 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Name  <^  institution. 


Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . 

Burlfaigton,  Vt 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Morsantown,  W.  Va — 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


irniversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Medical  Department . 

Medical  Colk«e  of  the  State  of  Sooth  Carol  faia. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Collie  of  Medicine. . 

University  of  West  Tennessee,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Vauderbilt  University,  Medical  Department. . 

Walden  University,  Meharry  Medical  College. . 

Baylor  Universitv,  Medical  Department 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Fort  Worth  School  of  Medicfaie,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University. 

University  of  Texas,  Schoc^  of  Medicine 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Vermont,  Collie  of  Medicine... . 

University  of  Virginia,  Medi<»l  Department... 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Medicine.. 

University  of  Wisconstai,  Medical  School 

Marquette  Universtty,  Medical  Department... 


President  or  dean. 


Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot. 
Robert  WUson,  jr. 
Christian  P.  Lommeu. 

Herbert  T.  Brooks. 
M.  V.  Lynk,  M.  S. 

Lucius  F.  Burch,  acting  dean. 
O.  W.  Hubbard. 
Edward  H.  Caiy. 
John  O.  McReynolda. 

IraC.  Chase.  A.  M. 

Wmiam  S.  Carter. 
Perry  B.  Snow,  B.  A. 
Henry  C.  Tinkham.  M.  Sc. 
Rkhard  H.  Whitehead. 
Stuart  McQuire. 
John  N.  Simpson. 
Charles  R.  Bardeen. 
Louis  F.  Jermain. 


3.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE  (HOMEOPATHIC). 


San  FrMicisco,  Cal. 

Chfcago,  111 

Iowa  City,  Iowa... 


Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 


Cleveland,  Ohk). . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific 

Hahnemann  Medical  C<dlege 

University  of  Iowa,  Homeopathic  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Boston  UnivCTsity .  School  of  Medicine 

Irniversity  of  Mich^an,  Homeopathic  Medical 
Collie. 

Kansas  City  University,  Hahnemann  Medical 
Collie. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Ho«i)ital  for     Emily  C.  Charles. 
Women. 

Cleveland- Pulte  Medical  College George  H.  Quay. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College William  B.  van  lx»nnep,  .V.  M. 


James  W.  Ward. 
W.  Henry  Wilson. 
George  Royal. 


John  P.  Sutherlantl, 
Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  A.  M. 

Moses  T.  Runnells,  A.  M. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  \.  V. 


3.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE  (ECLECTIC). 


Ix)S  Angeles,  Cal I  California  Eclectic  Medteal  College. J.  A.  Munk. 

Atlanta,  Oa. Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Htir-     John  W.  White,  ]>roctor. 

gery.  | 

Lfascoln.  Nebr Cotner  Medical  College '  F.  L.  Wflweth. 

CInchmati,  Ohfo Eclectic  Medical  College i  Roller  L.  Thomas. 


4.— SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles, Cal.. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Do 

Denver,  Ccrio. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

Do 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

Do 

Chfcago,  111. 


Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.. 


Birmingham  Dental  College 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

College  of  I'hysicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistr>-. 

University  of  California,  College  of  DentU^try . . 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  I'niversity 
of  Denver. 

George  Washington  Tniversity,  Department 
of  Dentlstrv. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Department. . 

Howard  l- niversity.  Dental  College 

Atlanta  Dental  Collie 

Southern  Dental  College 

Chtea^o  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  VaiparaLso 
University. 

Northwestern  University,  Dental  School 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentistry 

Indiana  Dental  College,  University  of  Indbin- 
apolis. 

Valparaiso  rniversitr,  Collej;e  of  Denti-stry.... 


Charles  A.  Merrill. 
Lewis  E.  Ford. 

Thomas  Morffew. 

Guy  S.  Mflll>erry. 
W.  T.  Chambers. 

J.  Roland  Walton. 

Shirley  W.  Bowles. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  A.  M. 
William  (Ven.shaw. 
Sheppard  W.  Foster. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  lA..  D. 

G.V.  Black,  So.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead.  A.  B. 
George  Edwin  Hunt. 

Truman  W.  Brophy. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Dbans  of  Professional  Schools — Oentiiiued. 

4.— SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY-Contlnued. 


Locatfcm. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
LociJsvflie,  Ky.. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Do 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Do 


Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

Do 

St.  Tyouis,  Mo 


Do 

Do 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Do. 


Cleveand,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oreg... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do. 
Do. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Do 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Ilouston,  Tex... 
Richmond,  Va. . 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Name  of  institution. 


State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Dentistrv. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Loyola  school  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  University . 

School  of  Dentistry,  Tulane  University  of 
Louisifuia. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Baltimore  Meaical  College,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department. . 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School 

Tofts  College,  Dental  School 

University  or  Michigan,  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  (rf  Dentistry  . 

Kansas  City  Dental  College 

Western  Dental  College 

Barnes  Dental  College  of  National  University 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

St.  Louis  Dental  College,  St.  Louis  University. 

Washington  University,  Dental  School 

Lincoln  Dental  College,  Universityof  Nebraska. 

Creighton  University,  Collie  of  Dentistry 

University  of  Buffalo,  Dental  Department 

Collie  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New 
York. 

New  York.  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnati  Collie  of  Dental  Sui^ery,  Ohio 
University. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  l^niversity  of 
Cincinnati. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  School. . . 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry 

Medico-Chirurgical  Collie,  Department  of 
Dentistry. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Dentistry. 

CoU^e  of  Dentistry,  Lniversity  of  Tennessee.. 

Universit V  of  West  Tennessee.  Dental  School. . 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department 

Walden  University,  Meharry  Dental  College. . 

State  Dental  College 

Texas  Dental  College 

Virginia  School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia. 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Department 


President  or  dean. 


Frank  T.  Breene. 
William  E.  Grant. 

C.  Victor  Vignes. 
Wallace  Good. 

W.  G.  Foster. 
J.  W.  Smith. 

Timothy  O.  Heatwole. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 
Charles  F.  Pahiter. 
Nelville  S.  Hoff. 

Alfred  Owre,  C.  M. 
John  Deans  Patterson. 
H.  B.  McMUlen,  secretary. 
George  II.  Owen. 

James  P.  Jlarper. 
John  H.  Kennerly. 
Wallace  Clyde  Davis. 
A.  Hugh  Hippie. 
George  B.  Snow. 
William  Carr. 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse. 

C.  8.  Junkerman,  A.  M. 

H.  T.  Smith. 

Edward  E.  Belford. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 
Herbert  C.  MQler. 
I.  N.  Broomell. 

Simeon   H.    Guilford,   A.    M., 

Ph.  D. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  Sc.  D. 

n.  Edmuhd  Friesell. 

Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

M.  V.  Lynk. 

Henry  w.  Morgan. 

G.  W.  HubbardT 

T.  G.  Bradford. 

O.  F.  Gambati. 

Richard  L.   Simpson,   A.    M., 

chairman  of  faculty. 
Henry  L.  Bauzhaf,  fi.  S. 


S.— SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mobilo,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Do 


Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

Athens,  c.a. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do 

Mac(ni,  Ga.. 
Chicago,  111. 


Do. 
Do. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy 
Department. 

Blrmhigham  Medical  College,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

l^niversity  of  Southern  California,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
California. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Pharmacy. . . 

George  Washington  University,  National  Col- 
lego  of  Pharmacy. 

Ilowanl  University,  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy 


.\tlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy 

Mercer  University.  School  of  Pharmacy 

Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy,  'Loyola 

University. 
Northwestern  University ,  School  of  Pharmacy . 
T^niversiiy  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

A.  R.  Bliss,  jr. 

E.  D.  Bondurant. 

Laird  J.  Stabler,  M.  S. 

Franklin  T.  Green. 

John  Henry  Flint. 

Homer  C.  Washburn. 
H.  E.  Kalusowskl. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  A.  M. 
Robert  C.  Wilson,  head  of  de- 
partment. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 
C.  A.  Struby. 
George  L.  Secord. 

John  Harper  Long,  Re.  D. 
!  William  B.  Day,  acting  dean. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  op  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

5.— SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY  -Continued. 


Location. 


A2i|N>la,Ind 

IndttnapoUs,  Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

LouisrOle,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boetcm,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Bk  Rapids,  Mich 

Mmneapolis.  Minn 

University,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Om^ia,  Sebr 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.J 

Albany,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BulIalo,N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Chapel  UiU,  N.  C 

Raleigh,N.C 

Agriculwral     College, 
N.  Dak. 

Ada.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clereland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Do 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Portland,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.C 

Braokings,  B.  Dak 

Memphis,  Tenn 

« 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Do 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

65353^—1^ 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Tri-state  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Cx)ll^e  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Kansas.  School  of  Pharmacy 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  University  .School  of  Pharmacy . . 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Maine,  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Maryland  CoU^e  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Pharmacy . . 

Ferris  Institute,  Pharmacy  Department 

Universltv  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Pharmacy. . 

University  oi  Mississippi,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Kansas  City  College  o(  Pharmacy  and  Natural 
Sciences. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  National  l^niversity  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fremont  Colleee.  School  of  Pharmacy 

ITniversity  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Pharmacy . . . 

Creighton'  University,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

College  of  Jersey  City,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy 

Albany  ColleRe  of  Pharmacy, Union  University 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. .. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Leonard  School  of  Pharmacy,  Shaw  University 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Pharmacy... 

Starling  Ohio  Medical  CoU^e,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Toledo  University.  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Oreg<Mi  Agricultural  College,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy 

Medico-Chinirgieal  College,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Temple  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Pittsburgh  Collie  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Sciences. 

Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 
.Mechanic  Arts,  Department  ofPharmacy. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  University  of  Tennessee. 

University  of  West  Tennessee,  CoUege  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Vanderbilt  ITniversity,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Walden  University,  Meharry  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Baylor  University,  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Pharmaceu- 
tical Department. 

Texas  Christian  University,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

-7 


C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ferd.  A.  Mueller. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 
G.  D.  Timmons,  B.  S. 

WQber  J.  Teeters,  M.  S. 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  8. 
Gordon  L.  Curry. 
Philip  Asher. 
R.  T.  Fuller. 
Isadore  Dyer. 

WUbur  Fisk  Jackman. 
Charles  Caspari,  jr. 

TheodOTe  J.  Bradley. 

J.  O.  Schlotterbeck. 

W.  N.  Ferris. 

Frederick  J.  WuUing,  LL.  M. 

Henry  M.  Faser. 

David  V.  Whitney. 

George  M.  Heath,  B.  S. 

J.  C.  Jordan. 
Rufus  A.  L]rman. 
I.  Curtis  Arledge. 

Joseph  Koppel. 

Philemcm  E.  Hommell 
WiUis  O.Tucker. 
WiUiam  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  G.  Gregory. 

Henry  H.  Rusby. 

WiUiam  P.  Healy. 
Edward  V.  Howell,  A.  B. 

George  H.  Stoddard,  A.  M. 
£.  F.  Ladd,  B.  S. 

David  C.  Mohler. 
JulhisH.Eichberg. 
WUliam  C.  Alpers,  Sc.  D. 

George  B.  Kauffman. 
H.  R.  Burbacher. 

WUllam  McKendre  Reed. 
Charles  H.  Stocking. 

Richard  H.  Dearborn,  M.  E, 

Herbert  C.  Miller. 
Julius  W.  Stunner, 

Joseph  P.  Remington. 
John  R.Minehart. 
Julius  A.  Koch. 

Edwin  E.Calder. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr. 

B.  T.  Whitehead,  professor. 

Herbert  T.  Brooks. 
M.  B.  Lynk. 

J.  T.  McGiU. 

G.  W.  Hubbard. 

E.G.  Eberle. 

John  O.  McReynolds. 

Ira  C.  Chase,  A.  M. 
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XI. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

S.-SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACy— CoDtiaucd. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

President  or  dean. 

CSalveston ,  Tex 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Vfrginia  School  of  Fbarmacv,  Medical  College 
ofVirginia. 

State  College  of  Washingtm,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Washington,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  School  of  Pharmacy. . 

Marquette  UnirersHy,  Pharmacy  Department. 

William  S.  Carter. 

Richmond,  Va 

A.  Bolenhauvh.  R  S  .''hafrman 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

offetcutty. 
George  H.  Watt. 

Charles  W,  Iohn<u>n,  n  S 

Madison,  Wfs 

Edward  Kreroers. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

R.  E.  W.  Sommer. 

6.— SCHOOLS   OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. . 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Do 

Chicago,  HI 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Terrellaute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa 


Manhattan,  Kans 

East  Lansing,  Mich. . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Ithoca,N.  Y 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural     Collie, 
N.  Dak. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pullman,  Wash.. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College  of  V^et- 

Veterinary  Medicine. 

San  Franci»N>  Veterinary  College 

Colorado  AgricuHorai  College,   Dirisioa  of 

Veterinary  Science. 
George  Washington   University,   College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine. 
United  States  Collie  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. . 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 

McKJUip  Veterinary  College 


Indiana  veterinary  CollMe 

Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College 

Iowa  State  College,  Uivisioo  of  Veterinary 
-  Medicine. 

Kansas  State  .Vgricultural  College,  Veterinary 
Department. 

Midiigan  Agricultural  C<d]ege,  Veterinary 
Division. 

GruKl  Rapids  V^eterinary  College 

Kansas  City  Veterinar v  College 

St.  Joseph  v>terinarv  tkillege 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 
University. 

New  York  American  Veterinary  College,  New 
York  University. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgc^-. 

Cincinnati  vetariuary  CoIIm^ 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  S<^ool  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Washington  Slate  Collego,  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment. 


C.  A.  Carey. 

Charles  Keane. 
George  H.  Glover. 

David  E.  Buckhigham. 

Harlbert  Young. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
Charles  Fratier,  dean. 
Georse  H.  Roberts. 
C.  I.  Fleming,  dean. 
Charles  H.  Stange. 

F.  S.  Schoeulebei ,  professor. 

Richard  P.  Lyman. 

H.  L.  Schuh. 

S.Stewart. 

F.  W.  Caldwell. 

Veranus  A.  Mochv. 

William  J.  Cootes. 

L.  van  Es. 

Loois  P.  Co(^. 
David  S.  White. 

Louis  A.  Klein. 

Sofus  B.  Nelson. 


XII. — Principals  op  Normal  and   Kindergarten   Traimnc,   Schools. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.* 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tionaL 


Daphne 

Florence, 

Jacksonville 


State  Normal  School 
do 
do 

Livingston I do 

Montgomery State  Colored  Normal  School 

Normal '  Ameultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 

I      Negroes. 
Trov State  Normal  School '  Coed 


Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Tiiskcuec TiLsk^ree  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

(i*olore<l>. 


ARI20X.\. 


Fla?-itafr. 
Tempo. . 


Coed 


Prliicl[>al. 


B.  B.  Baker. 
Henry  J.  Willlngham. 

C.  W.  Daogette. 
George  W.  Broek. 
Wm.  B.  Patterson. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

E.  M.  Shackelford. 
Booker  T.  Washington. 


Nort  hem  A  rizona  Normal  School '  Coe^l . . . 

Tempe  Normal 8ohool  of  Ariaana >  Coed... 

■  '•^slltutlons  si:irr(»^I  (*)  hnv(>  kiuderKartou  training  tlcpartmcnts. 


Rudolph  H.  ir.  Blome. 
A.  J.  Matthews. 
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XII. — TmsciPALB  OF  Normal  and  Kindergakten  Thaixing  Schools — Contd. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS—ConUnued. 


Location. 


Name  of  inslUutiun. 


ASKANS.VS. 


Conway... 
Pine  Bluir. 


CALUrORNIA. 


Areata. 

Chioo 

Fresaoo 

«<Los  Aogoles... 

San  Diego 

San  FraoeiMD. 
*San  Jose. 

Santa  Barbara. 


COLORADO. 

^.unnison 


COKNlCnCUT. 


Bridgeport. . 

Danbory 

♦New  Britain. 
New  Haven. 


Arkansas  Stele  Normal  School . . . 
Branch  Normal  CoUego  (colored). 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


.do, 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
Homo  Economics. 


Colorado  State  Normal  School. 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  Training  School.. 

do 

do 


Wniimantic ! do 


DtSTMCI  OF  COLUMBIA. 


*Washfaigton. 
♦       Do 


J.  Ormcmd  Wilson  Normal  School 

Washington  Normal  School  (oolonyl). 


GCOROIA. 


Athcfii 

MRMgerOl; 
VaWo-na 


State  Normal  School 

Oeorda  Normal  and  Industrial  College . 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College. 


roAHo. 


Albion.... 
I^\ri>ton. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale. 

Charleston. , 
•Chicago 

DeKalb.... 

Macomb 

•Normal..... 


DfDLlNA. 


Fort  Wayne. 
IndianapoUs. 
Terre  Haute. 


IOWA. 

SttcnAndoah... 


K.\N8AS. 


♦Emporia., 

Hay^ 

•PiUsburg. 


KKIfTUCKT. 


Bowling  Oreen . 
Frankfort 


•Lotii^vUle. 
Rkrhmond. 


State  Normal  School , 
....do 


Southern  Hlfaiols  State  Normal  Unlrcrshy. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

Western  Blinois  State  Normal  School 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Normal  Training  School 

Indianapolis  Normal  School. . 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Western  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  KanssR  State  Normal  School. 
State  Manual  Trainhig  Normal  School. . 


Wistem  Kentuiky  State  Normal  School.., 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 
Colore<l  Persons. 

IvOuLsville  Normal  School , 

Eastern  Kentucky  Slate  Normal  School... 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed. 


Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 
Coe<l 


Coed 

Women. 
Women. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed, 
Coed, 
Coed 


Coc'l 


Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed. 


Coe«l 
Coed 

Cowl, 
Coed, 


I'riocixml. 


John  J.  Doyne. 
F.  T.  Venegar. 


N.  B.  Van  Matr^. 
AUison  Ware. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Jesse  F.  Millspaugh. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederic  Bark. 
Morris  Elmer  DaHey. 
Ednah  A.  Rich. 


James  H.  Kelley. 


Bes.<ic  E.  Howes. 
John  R.  Perkins. 
Marcos  White. 
Arthur  B.  MorrOl. 
Henry  T.  Burr. 


Anne  M.  Coding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jerc  M.  Pound. 
M.  M.  Parks. 
R,  H.  Powell. 


George  A.  .\xline. 
(;eo.  H.  Black. 


D.  B.  Parkinson. 
Livin^ton  C.  Lonl. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Felraley. 


Flora  Wilber. 
Marion  Lee  WcUiter. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


A.  H.  Specr. 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 

W.  A.  Lewis. 

W.  -\.  Brandenburg. 


II.  H.  Cherry. 
Ctrcen  P.  Rus.^'ell. 

Elirabeth  BrerkinrMfjo. 
John  G.  Crabbe. 
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XH. — Principals  op  Normal  and    Kindergarten  Trainin"o   Schools — Coiitd. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


LOUISIANA. 


Natchitoches. 
♦New  Orleans . 


MAINE. 


Castine 

Farming  ton. 
Fort  Kent... 

Gorham 

Lewiston 

Machias 

Presquelsle. 


MABTLAND. 


Baltimore. 

Do... 

Do... 
Bowie 


Frostburg. 


UASSACBUSETTS. 


♦Boston 

Do 

♦Bridgewater.. 

Fall  River.... 
♦Fitchburc.... 

Framingnam. 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

NtKTtb  Adams, 

Salem 

Westfleld 

♦Worcester 


HICIUGAN. 

♦Detroit 

♦Kalamazoo 

♦Marquette 

♦Mount  Pleasant . 
♦Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


♦Duluth... 
♦Maukato. 
♦Moorhead 
St.  Cloud. 
♦St.  Paul.. 
♦Winona.. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

IlattiVsburjr 

MI.SSOURI. 

Cape  (rirardeau . 

JeliersonCity... 

Kirksvillc 

♦MaryviUe 

♦St  Louis 

Springfield 

♦Warrensburg 


MONTANA. 


PUlon. 


Name  of  institution. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  SchooL . 
New  Orleans  Normal  School 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmington  State  Normal  School . . 

Madawaska  Training  SchooL 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lewiston  Normal  Training  SchooL. 
Washington  State NormalSdiool.. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School. . .. 


Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Colored  Training  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  SchooL 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (colored). 
Maryland  State  Normal  School 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  Training  SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Washington  Normal  Training  School. 

Western  State  Normal  School. 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

St.  Paul  Normal  School, 
State  Normal  School... 


Mississippi  Normal  Collegp. 


State  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored). 

State  Ncmnal  School 

do 

Harris  Teachers  College  . . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


i^/oeu . . . 
Coed.. 


Coed.. 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.. 


Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 

Coed  — 


Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed, 
Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed . , 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed... 


PrincipaL 


Montana  State  Normal  School '  Coed 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Wnbert  G.  Mallett. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  Russell. 
Adelaide  V.Fhich. 
Wniiam  L.  Powers. 
San  Lorenzo  Merriman. 


Frank  A.  Manny. 
Joseph  H.  Lookerman. 
Saran  E.  Richmond. 
D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

Edward  F.  Webb. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
James  F.  Hopkins. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
Anna  W.  Braley. 
John  G.  Thompson. 
Henry  Whittemore. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
Cjrrtis  A.  Durgin. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  Asbury  Pitman. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Wm.  B.  Aspinwall. 


John  F.  Thomas. 
Dwight  B.  Waldo. 
James  H.  Kaye. 
Charles  T.  Grawn. 
Charles  McKenny. 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker. 
L.  L.  Everly. 
Guy  E.  MaxwelL 


Joe  Cook. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 
Benjamin  F.  Allen. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
H.  K.  Taylor. 
John  W.  Withers. 
W.  T.  Carrington. 
W.  J.  Hawkins. 


J.  E.  Monroe. 


•  •   •      •  •   •       • 

•  •  ••   •  •    •    • 

•  •  •   ••  •      •• 

••      •      •  •        •      • 


•••  ••• 
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XII. — Prikckpals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten*    Training   Schools — Coiitd. 

1.— PUBLIC  normal  SCHOOLS-Continued, 


Locatloi). 


NEBRASKA. 


Chadroo State  Normal  School 


•Peru... 
♦WayDc. 


Name  of  institution. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene 

Plymoath. 


NEW  /EBSEY. 


Ellxabcth.. 

Jersey  City. 
•Montclair.. 

Newark 

FatezsoD . . . 
•Trenton... 


NEW  MEXICO. 


ElRito 

East  Las  Vegas. 
SflverCity 


NEW  YORK. 


♦Albany 

Brockport. 

•Brooklyn. . 

*BalIklo 

Cohoes 

•Cortland.. 

•Fredonia.. 

•Oen^eo... 

♦New  Palu. 

♦New  York. 


♦Onecmta 

•Oswego 

Plattsburg. . 

Potsdam 

•Rochester... 

Schenectady. 

STracuse.. .. 

Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


CuUowheo 

Elizabeth  City. 
Fayettevillo... 

Greenville 

Greensboro 

Pembroke 

Winston 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Rllendale. 


Marvillo... 

Minot 

•Valley  City. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Bowling  Green. 

Ctoreiand 

Cktombos 

D^lon 

Kent 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Normal  and  Training  School 

Teachers'  Training  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. . 

do 

Paterson  Normal  Training  School. 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. . 


Spanish-American  Normal  School. 
New  Mexico  Normal  University . . 
New  Mexico  Normal  School 


Teachers*  TrainingSchool 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School 

Cohoes  Training  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

do 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School 

Stale  Normal  School 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 


State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Nwmal  and  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Rochester  Training  School 

Teachers'  Training  School 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Yonkers  Training  School  for  Teachers 


CuUowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School . . 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

do 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Croatan  Normal  College  (Indian) 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School 
(colored). 


North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Perkins  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College 

Cleveland  Normal  Training  School. 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tfonal. 


Coed, 
Coed 
Coed, 
Coed 


Coed. 
Coed, 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

(^oeci . .  • ' 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Principal. 


Joseph  Sparks. 
George  S.  Dick. 
D.  W.  Hayes. 
U.  S.  Conn. 


Wallace  E.  MaiK>n. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Julius  M.  Winslow. 
Joseph  H.  Brenshiger. 
Chas.  S.  Chapin. 
W.  S.  WiUis. 
Frank  W.  Smith. 
James  M.  Green. 


George  J.  Martin. 
Frank  H.  H.  Robcrls. 
C.  M.  Light. 


Thomas  S.  O'Brien. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
Daniel  Upton. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  De  W.  De  Groat- 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturges. 
John  C.  Bliss. 
Welland  Hendrick,  act- 
ing. 
Percy  I.  Bugboc. 

Geo.  K.  Hawk  his. 
Jeremiah  M.  Thompson. 
Edith  A.  Scott. 
Granville  B.  Jeffers. 
J.  Edward  Banta. 
Eleanor  M.  Taylor. 


A.C.Reynolds. 
P.  W.  Moore. 
£.  E.  Smith. 
Robt.  H.  Wright. 
Julius  I.  Foust. 
O.  V.  Hamrick. 
S.  G.  Atkhis. 


Ryland  M.  Black. 

Thos.  A.  HiUyer. 

A.  G.  Crane. 

Geo.  A.  McFarland. 


Leo  R.  Knight. 
Homer  B.  Williamt;. 
James  W.  McLane.  . 

Margaret  W.Sutherland.  ) 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
John  E.  McGIlvn»y. 
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KPiJCATIONAL  DIRECTORV,   1914-15. 
Art!-^pRiKcrPA*LS  op"  Normal  and   Kindergarten   Traimng    Schools — Coatd. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Darant. . . 

♦Edmond . 

Langston. 


Tahleqoah. . 
Weatberlord. 


OREGON. 

Monmouth 


PENMSYLTAIOA. 


Bloomsburg 

California. 

Clarion 

East  Stroudsburg. 

EdinbOTO 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

♦Lock  Haven 

MacsAeld 

MUlersvUlo 

♦Philadelphia 

Do 


Reading 

Shlppsnsburg. 
Slippery  Rock. 
Westchester.. 


RHODE  ISlAND. 


♦Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Orangeburg, 


♦RockhHl 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 

♦Madison... 

Spearfish . . 

Springfield . 


TEUKSSSn. 


Johnson  City. 
Memphis.... 
Murfreesboro. 
Nashville.... 


TEXAS. 


Canyon  City. 

Denton 

Huntsvflle.. 
Prairie  View 

San  Marcos.. 


TKRMOHT. 


Castletoo , 
Johnson., 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tk>nal. 


East  Central  State  Normal  School. . , 
Northwestern  State  NcHinal  School. 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School. . 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 

versity. 
Northeastern  State  Normal  School . . 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School.. 


Uni- 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  NonnalSclUKri 

State  Normal  Schodl 

do 

do 

Erie  Normal  Training  School 

Teachers  Trainhig  School 

Sta  te  N  ormal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedi^ogy 

Normal  and  Training  SchooTfor  Oirls 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  Sdiool. . 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Tlbode  Island  State  Normal  School. 


Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  .\gricultuml, 
and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Wlnthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College. . 


Northern  Normal  and 
State  Normal  School. . 

do 

....do 


Industrial  School. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School... . 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal 
School  for  Negroes. 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Instittite 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School 


Principal. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Coed. . . .  Chas.  W.  Briles. 

Coed Grant  B.  Grumbine. 

Coed W.  C.  Canterbury. 

Coed Charles  Evans. 

Coed Inman  £.  Page. 

Coetl....  G.  \V.  Gable. 

Coed U.J.  Griffith. 


Coed John  H.  Ackerman. 

Coed....  D.J.  Waller,  jr. 

Coed Waller  S.  Hertsog. 

Coed W.  R.  Straughn. 

Coed E.  L.  Kemp. 

Coed Frank  £.  Baker. 

Coed Celcstia  J.  Hershey. 

C-oed Anne  U.  W<Ht. 

Coed James  E.  Ament. 

Coed A.  C.  Rothennel. 

Coed Charles  Lose. 

Coed W .  D.  Andrews. 

Coed P.  Munroe  Harbold. 

Women.  J.  Eugene  Baker. 

Men Francis  P.  Brandt 

Women.  Martha  A.  Seklers. 

Coed Ezra  Lehman. 

Coed ....  Albert  E.  Maltby. 

Coed George  M.  Philips. 


Coed John  L.  Alger. 


Coed Ttol  )ert  S.  Wilkinson. 


Women.    David  l\.  Johnson. 


Coed....  Willis  E.  Johnson. 

Coed....  J.  W.  Heston. 

Coed Fayette  L.  Cook. 

Coed Gnsta V  G .  Wenzlaff. 


Coed ....  SidneyG.  Gin>reath. 

Coed John  W.  Brister. 

Coed R.L.Jones. 

Coed....  Wmiam  J.  Hale. 


Coed....  R.B.  Cousins. 

Coed W.  H.  Bruce. 

Coed....  H.  F.  EstiU. 

Coed ....  Ed.  L.  Blackshear. 

Coed C.  E.  Evan<;. 


Coed Charles  .V. -\ dams. 

Coed.... I  .\rchibald  G.  Peaks. 


•  «    •      •  •   •       • 

•  •   •"    •  •     •    • 
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I.— PUBLIC  NORUAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


I 


lA>calioii. 


VIBQIKLV. 


Zast  Radford . . 

♦Farmrine 

Fredericksbuis. 


Hampton 

♦Harrisonbui^ 

Peiersl)urg 

WASHINGTON. 


DcUinf^ham. 
♦Thener 


•Elleashurg 

WEST  YWOIXIA. 


Athens 

Fairmoot 

Glenvflle 

Huntington 

Institute 

Shepherdstown. 
West  Liberty... 


wisroNsw. 


Alfcoma 

Alma 

Antigo 

Bcrlto 

Columbus 

Rau  Claire 

Gays  Mills. 

Grand  Rapids... 

Janes  ville 

KanJcauna 

LaCn^se 

Ladysmith 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Medford 

Menomonio 

Do 

MerriU 

•MHwaolcee 

Monroe 

New  IxMidon 

Oshkosh 

Phillips 

.  Platterflle. 

Reedsburg 

Rhinelanaer 

Rice  Lake 

RichlaDd  Center. 

River  Fans 

St  Croix  Falls... 

Stevens  Point... 
*3iiperior 

Viroqua 

Wausau 

Wautoma 

•Whitewater 


Name  or  iiistiliition. 


State  Normal  School  for  Women 

do 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute Qpolored). 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (or 
Women. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored). 


State  Normal  School . 

do 

do 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Marshall  C4>Uege,  State  Normal  School . . . 

West  Virginia  Colortxl  Institute 

Shephertl  foUege,  State  Nwrnal  School... 
State  Normal  School 


Door- Kewaunee  County  Training  School. 

Buffalo  Cotmty  Training  School 

Langlade  County  Training  School 

Green  l>ake  County  Training  School 

Columbia  Coimty  Training  School 

Eau  Claire  County  Training  Schocrf 

Crawford  C^nmtv  Training  School 

Wood  County  Iraining  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

Outagamie  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

Manitowoc  County  Training  School 

Marinette  County  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Trahiiug  School 

Dimn  County  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 

Lincoln  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Wuipaca  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

I*rlce  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  Coimty  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Training  School 

Barren  Coimty  Training  School 

Richland  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  Schotrf 

Polk  Coimty  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Superior  State  Normal  School 

Vernon  County  Training  School 

Marathon  Coimty  Tralnmg  School 

Waushara  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


For  men, 

1  forwo- 

!  men,  or 

Principal. 

coeducor 

tlonal. 

Women. 

• 

John  P.  McCounell. 

Women. 

Joseph  L.  Jarman. 
E.  H.  Russell. 

Women. 

Coed 

H.  B.  Frissell. 

Women - 

Julian  A.  Burruss. 

Coed 

James  H.  Johnston. 

Coed 

George  W.  Nash. 

Coed 

N.  D.  Showalter. 

Coed 

W.  E.  Wilson. 

Coed 

L.  B.  Hfll. 

Coed.... 

O.  I.  Woodley. 

Coed.... 

Coed .... 

Lawrence  J.  Corl)ly. 

Coed.... 

Byrd  Prillemuin. 
Tiiomas  C.  Miller. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

* 

John  C.  Shaw. 

Cmd.... 

J.  \.  Eichinger. 

Coed 

H.  H.  Liehenberg. 

Coed.... 

W.  E.  Switicr. 

•  Coed...- 

Edgar  Packard. 

Coed 

S.  M.  Thomas. 

Coed.... 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 

Coed .... 

0.  E.  Pratt. 

Coed 

M.  H.  Jackson. 

Coed.... 

Frank  J.  Lowth. 

Coed.... 

Leo  O.  Scfaussmann. 

Coed.... 

Fassctt  A.  Cotton. 

Coed 

R.  H.  Bums. 

Coetl.... 

Fred  Christiansen. 

Coed..-. 

A.  M.  Olson. 

,  Coed 

J.  H.  Wheelock. 

Coed.... 

G.  L.  Bowman. 

Coed.... 

L.  D.  Harvey. 

'  Coed.... 

A.  H.  Cole. 

1  Coed..-. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

Coed-... 

C.  H.  Diets. 

Coed.... 

C.  B.  Stanley. 
John  A.  H.  KeHh. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

D.  \.  Swartz. 

Coed.... 

W.  J.  Sutherland. 

Coed.... 

W.  E.  Smith. 

Coed.... 

B.  M.  Dresden. 

Coed.... 

George  M.  Snodgrass. 

Coed 

A.  A.  Thomson. 

Coed.... 

J.  W.  Crabtree. 

Coed .... 

C.  W.  Monty. 

Coed .... 

John  F.  Sims. 

Coed .... 

V.  E.  McCaskni. 

Coed .... 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Coed.... 

O.  E.  Wells. 

Coed.... 

G.  E.  Dafoe. 

Coed.... 

Albert  H.  Yodcr. 

2.-PRIVATE    NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


9 

Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School... 
New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gj'mnastics. 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Negro  Normal  and  IndiLstrlal  School 


Pea  Ridge,  Ark.... 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Madison.  Fla 

Social  Circle,  Ga... 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed, 


S.  C.  Paridi. 
Fred  Dick. 
Ernst  H.  Arnold. 
W.  B.  Cate. 
James  A.  Love. 


••:  ••• 
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2.— PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Chicago,  111 

OakTark,ni 

Angola.  Ind 

Danville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ICarion,  Ind 

liuncio.  Ind 

Bloomfleld,  Iowa 
Nlckerson,  Kans. 
Lexington,  Ky... 

Louisa,  Ky 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Madison,  Minn 

New  Ulm,  Minn 

Fremont,  Nebr 

flantee,  Nebr 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Franklinton,  N.  C 

Raldgh,N.C 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Wdodvlllc,  Ohio..' 

Chcyney,  Pa 

Muncy,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Greenwooa,  S.  C 


I 


Name  of  institution. 


I.4mcaster,  S.  C 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Morristown  jTenn 

Commerce,  Tex 

Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Smoot,  W.  Va 

MUwaukee,  Wis 


Bt.  Francis,  Wis. 


American  College  of  Physical  Education . . . 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

Trl-State  College 

Central  Normal  College 

Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union. 

Manon  Normal  Institute 

Munde  Normal  Institute 

Normal  and  Scientific  Institute 

Nickerson  College 

Chandler  Normal  School  (colored) 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Boston  Normal  School  oiOymnastlcs 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Qypmastics 

Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Fremont  Normal  School 

Santee  Normal  Ti-ainlng  School  (Indian). . 

Rowan  Normal  Industrial  Institute 

Albion  Academy  (colored) 

St.  Augustine's  School  (colored) 

St.  Mary's  Convent 

Woodvule  Lutheran  Normal  School 

Cheyncv  Training  School  (colored) 

Lycommg  County  Normal  School 

GratK  College  (Hebrew  Normal) 

.\very  Normal  Institute  (colored) 

Brewer  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute  (colored). 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Graded  School  (col- 
ored). 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  (colored) 

Morristown  Normal  Academy  (colored). . . 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Stoier  College  (colored) 

Greenbrier  Normal  School 

National  German- American  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

Catholic  Normal  School 


For  men, 
tor  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed..., 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 

Coed 

Coed 

Ck)ed 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed... 

Coed 

\^'Oeo . . . . 

Coed 

Coed... 
Coed ... 
Coed... 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

VyOvO.  •  •  •  . 

Coed... 

Coed 

^oeQ . . . , 
^/OOQ ... 

v  oeci ... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed . . . 
Coed 


Principal. 


Frederic  S.  Goodrich. 
W.  C.  Kohn. 
Littleton  M.  SnifT. 
J.  W.  Laird. 
EmU  Rath. 

*  A.  Jones. 
M.  D.  KPlly. 
H.  C.  Brown. 
E.  B.  Smith. 
Fannie  J.  Webster. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

Wm.  W.  Hasthigs. 
K.  Lokensgard. 
A.  Ackerman. 
W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Alfred  L.  Rlggs. 
C.  8.  Somervme. 
John  A.  Savage. 
A.  B.  Hunter. 
Brother  George  Deck. 
K.  Hemmingnaus. 
LosUe  P.  Hill. 
Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 
Henry  M.  Speaker. 
I.  Newton  (5wen. 
Homer  W.  Stevens. 

M.  D.  Lee. 

Z.  J.  Ordal. 
Ludwig  T.  Larsen. 
Judson  S.  Hill. 
W.  L.  Mayo. 
Henry  T.  McDonald. 
L.  O.  Haynes. 
Max  Griebsch. 


Men J.  M.  Kasel. 


3 —KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
(For  kindergarten  departments  in  normal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  (*)  in  list  1.) 


IxKatlon. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Berkeley,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Greeley,  Colo 

Brkigeport,Conn.. 

Do 

Wilmington,  Del. . 

Washington,  D.  C 
Do 

Do 

Tallahassee,  Fla... 


Name  of  institution. 


Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 

Mobile  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Barnard  Khidergarten  Training  School 

Golden  Gate  Free  Kinderjraoten  Normal  School. 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Deimrtment,  the  State  Teachers 

College. 
Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten- I^rimary  Training 

School. 
The  Fannie  A.   Smith   Froebel   Kindergarten 

Tralnfaig  School. 
Miss  Beaman's  Training  School  for  Kindergart- 

ners. 

Columbia  Khidergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 

(COlOTOd). 

Kindergarten  Department,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes 

Tralnmg  School. 
Kindergarten    Department,    State   College    for 

Women. 


Principal. 


Agnes  M.  Wilson. 

A.  Elizabeth  Johnston. 
Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Anna  M.  Stovall. 
Ada  May  Brooks. 
Elizabeth  Maud  Canneli. 

Mary  C.  MUls. 

Fannie  A,  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Beaman. 

Misses  Lippincott  and  Baker. 
Martha  MacLear. 

Nina  M.  Whitman. 

Mabel  \^Tieeler. 
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— Pbihcifai^  of  Nobual  and  KiNDEiiaARTEN  Tkainino  Sorooi.s — Oontd. 

3.— KINDER OAItTEN  TRAINING  SCUOOLS-CDnlinuHl. 


AUuiU.aa.: 

I>o 

GoJumbus,  Ga. ._ , 

L4  anmge,  Oa 

Savaiuuli,  Qs. 

nmnlulD,  namit. 

Oik»go,  IlL 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

IndlBaapolls.  lud 

BootbBend.Ind 

Vali)an[».  Ind 

Cedar  FaJli,  lom 

DMlfolnti,  Iowa 

HolloD.  Kuu 

Htm  Orleans,  La 

Bahimors.Hd 

BoBlon.  Uora 

Do 

Do 

Do 

OuDbrldee,  Uass 

North  Aduns,  Man. . . . 

Springflcld.  llan 

Alma.llich 

Big  Rapids,  Ulch 

OraiidBapldi,mch.., 
UnalntDii,  Ulcb 

Iflniwpolli,  Minn 

KansaaaiT.Uo 

riBniant,  Nebt. 

Omaha,  Nebr , 

Eul  Orange,  N.  J 

Trenlun,  N.  J 

niitoto.N.Y , 

UiTkimrr,  N.  Y 

New  York  (Biooklyn). 

Do 

Ne«Y«tk,N.Y , 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ClnelnnaU,  Ohio 

Do . 

nenlaod,  Ohio 

Ckdnmboi,  Ohio 

OtKrUD,Ohia 

Toledo,  Ohio 

PerUand,  One 

Hairiabin,  Pa. 

niDM»dpUa,ra.. 


Allanta  Kindergarten  NotribI  and  Klementary 

School. 
KlndereBrt«n  Depnrtment,  Atlanta  Unlvenity 

(cotored). 
Free  Kindergarten  Assopiatlcm  Tr^nine  Bchool. . 
Kinderganen  DepanmeDt,  Training  Bcbool  at 

Lb  Oiange  Beltlement. 
Kate  Baldwin  Free   Kindergarten  Aaoclatlan 

TratobieBthool. 
HtraoluliiTree  Ktaidergarlen  Tislnlng  School , . . . 

Oikago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Klnderputen  Department,  School  ot  Education, 

Cblcsgo  Untveniit;. 

KtodernBTten  Collegiate  Insttfulcot  Chicago 

National  Klndergwten  College 

Peslalo«l-Froel>elKlndprpirten  Training  School. 

The  Tncheis'  College  ol  Ind  lanapolla 

The  South  Bend  Training  Srhool 

K  iDdergarten  departmen  I  .Valparaiso  U  n  iveral  ly . 
Klodorgarten  department,  lava  Slate  Teachers 


Florence  E,  Ward. 

Bessie  M.  Park. 

Ilargaiet  H,  Leonard 
Eliiahpth  Rllkman. 

Harriet  NIel. 


.    Lucy  Wheelock. 


IbM.  rary. 

'.    Hn.'EdiihL.  Wolbrd. 
.    U rs.  E.  Oraeme  arares. 
.   Battle  Twitcbell. 
.  Caroleen  Robinson. 
.  6.  Haivnoldtldge. 
™-ra  Whedff. 

SleUa  L,  Wood. 

.    Elltobelh  Uoss. 
.    Eva  Mixer. 
Urs.  Orlettit  S.  Chittenden, 

Cora  Webb  Paet. 


dallon. 
Kindergarten  deparlnwrit,  Foils  ML'^ioa  InsCI- 

Kindergarten  depart  men  I,  A  del  phi  Normal 
Bchool  lor  Klndercarlncrs. 

Schoolof  KlndergarlenTrnlulu):,  Pratt  lustlijite.. 

Kindergarten  normal  drpanmcm,  Elhk^  Cul- 
ture School, 

Training  School  of  the  Froclicl  League 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Harnetic  U.  Ullls  Klndergatten  Training  Scboal. 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association  Training 

School. 
Kindorgarten  department,  Uunler  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York, 
Kindergarten  department.  Teachers  College,  Co. 

liimlila  Uoiver^tty. 

Kindergarten  dopartiaenl,  Ohio  University 

Cincinnati    Kindergarten    As-soclation  Training 

School. 
Kindergarten    dcpartmeot.  Cincinnati    Mknlon- 

ary  Training  Seoool. 

Cleveland  KEndergarlen  Tralolnc  School 

Kindergarten  Normal  Trehifaig  Srhoiri 

Oberlk)  KfaHiergaiUn  Training  School 

Law  Proebel  KinitergBcUn  Training  Schoal 

ElliabMh  K.  Ualthem  Normal  Troinbig  School. 

Froebel  ElDdergartan  Tnininc  School 

FroatMUbo  School  tor  n'Muen 


Amy  Quockenbush. 
Anna  E.  Hari-ey. 


ICarle  Dell  Coles. 
Patty  Sntllh  Bill. 


Elliabeth  N.  Mamiiel. 


Ev^n  Boirlnglon. 
Emrfy  D.  W^t. 


•    • 

•;  •  • 


•  •  • 


iOCf 


•     •  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •    • 


EDjU'CATIOXAL   DIRECTORY,   l{>i4-15. 
•     *XII.— PrINQIPAlS*  OP    KORMAJL    AXD    KiNDERGAETEN    TRAINING    SCHOOLS — Contd. 


3— KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS— ConUnued. 


Location. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Greenville,  8.  C 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex..... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmcuid,  Va 


Name  of  Institution. 


Miss  nart*s  Training  Sohod 

Kindergarten  Department,  Temple  Vn Iverslt y . . . 

Kindergarten  Department.  Training  School  ft>r 
Teachers,  Colfax  School  No.  1. 

Training  School  of  the  South  Carolina  Kinder- 
garten .Association. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Greenville  Female 
Coll^. 

KnoxvUle  Kfaidergarten  Training  Class 

Dallas  Free  Kindergajien  Training  School  and 
Industrial  AssocMion. 

Fort  Worth  Khidergarten  Training  School 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Utah... 

Kindergarten  Association  Training  SchooL 

Richmond  Training  School  ics  Kindei^artnera.... 


Principal. 


C.  M.  C.  Hart. 
Lueinda  P.  MacKeozie. 
Alice  Parker. 

Erelyn  Holmes. 

Kitty  T.  Perrin. 

Sara  E.  Grips. 
Katherine  Montgomery. 

Elisabeth  Hammerai 
Rachel  Plummer. 
Mary  B.  Fox. 
Lilian  Wadswortlu 
Lucy  S.  Coleman. 


XIII. — Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Talladega,  Ala 

Do 

Little  Rock,  Aiic 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

San  Francisco  (1S26  Cal- 

Ifomia  St.),  CaL 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. . 
Hartford,  Conn 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla..... 

Do 

Macon,  Ga 

Do 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Chicago,  HI 

Jacksonville,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

I-rOuisviUe,  Ky 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Portland,  Me 

Overlea,  Md 

Do 

Water  town.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Fari  bault,  Miim. . .  .^ . . . 

Jackson.  Miss 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boulder,  Mont 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . . 

JerHcy  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Summit,  N.J 

Alamogordo,  N.  Mex... 

Batavia,  N.Y 

Brooklyn  (84th  St.  and 

13th  Ave),  N.Y. 
Buffalo  (489  ElHcott), 

N.Y. 
New  York  (University 

Ave.),  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Do 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deal  and  Blind. 

Arkansas  School  lor  the  Blind 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (negro) 

CaliXomia  Sdiool  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 


Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Inst itute  for  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (department 

of  trades^ 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Flwida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (negro). 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Georgia  Academv  for  the  Blind  (negro) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Chicago  Public  Schools  for  the  BUnd 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

State  School  for  the  BUnd 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

BUnd. 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

BUnd  (negro). 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  BUnd 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  BUnd 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  BUnd  and  Deaf. 
Perkins  Institntioai  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind. 

Detroit  PubUc  School  for  BUnd 

Michigan  School  for  the  BUnd 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  BUnd. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  BUnd 

Missi»dppi  Institute  for  the  BUnd 

Missouri  School  for  the  BUnd 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd 

Nebraska  School  for  the  BUnd 

Public  School  Classes  for  BUnd 

do 

International  Sunshine  Society,  Deportment  for 

the  BUnd  (Arthur  Home). 

New  Mexico  In.slituto  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  BUnd 

International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  for 

the  BUnd  (Dyker  Heights  Home). 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  BUnd 


Superintendent. 


Catholic  Institute  for  the  BUnd. 


New  York  Association  for  the  BUnd * 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
BUnd.  — 


F.  H.  Maiming,  M.  A. 

Do. 
John  H.  Hinemon. 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Jackson. 
L.  E.  MiUigan. 
Ethel  Clement. 

W.  K.  Argo. 
Geo.  H.  Marshan. 
R.  E.  Colby, 

A.  H.  Walker. 
Do. 

G.  F.  OUplunt. 

Do. 
W.  E.Taykw. 
John  B.  (*urtis. 
Robt.  W.  Woolston. 
George  8.  Wilson. 
George  D.  Eaton. 
Grace  N.  Roseberry. 
SuF&a  B.  Merwln. 

Do. 

O.  C.  HucJcaby. 
J.  CaMn  Knapp. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Do. 
Edward  E.  Allen. 

Fanny  9.  Fletcher. 
C.  E.Holmes. 
Frank  Q.  Putnam. 
James  J.  Dow. 
R.  S.  Curry. 
8.  M.  Greeb. 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
Henry  Snvder. 
Janet' G.  f*aterson. 
Anna  Welch. 

R.  R.  Pratt. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  M.  A. 

Mrs.  Grace  McMuUen. 

Carteton  Spraguo. 

Sister  M.  Bertrand. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Everett  B.  Tewksburv. 
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XIII. — SUPEBINTENDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS  POR  THE    BlIND — CoutinUcd. 


Location. 


New  York,  N.Y... 
rrince  Bav,  N.  Y.. 

RnlcipU,K.  G 

Do 

Bathgate.  N.  Dak.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Muskogee,  Okla — 

Ta/t,  Okla 

Salem,  Oree 

Overbrook,  I'n 


PittiOmrch,  Va 

Cedar  SiyringM,  S.  C. 


Do. 


Oarj-,  B.  Dak.... 
Nashville,  Temi. 

Do 

Austin,  Tex 


Do 

Ogden,  Utah 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Staunton,  Va 

Vancoavor,  Wash. . 
RomneyjW.  Va. . . 

AnUgo.  Wli3.. 

Bkwmington.  Wis.. 

JanesviUe,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Racine,  Wis 


Name  or  institution. 


Superintendent. 


Public  School  Classes  for  Blind  Children 

St.  Joseph  Blind  Asylum 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

State  School  lor  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (negro). 

North  Dakota  School  Ibr  the  BUiid 

Cincinnati  School  for  the  Blind 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind  ChUdren 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  lor  the  Blind 

Institute  for  Deaf.  Blind,  and  Orphans  (negro). . 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  tor  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (negro). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind , 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  S<^hool  for  the  Blind  ( nej^ro) , 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Colored 

Youths. 

State  School  for  the  B  lind 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Childrea. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Washington  State  School  lor  the  Blind 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd. 

Day  School  for  the  Blind 

do 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
Day  School  for  the  Blind 
do 


Certrude  E.  Bingham. 
Rev.  M.  J.  FitBpetrick. 
John  E.Ray,M.  A. 

Do. 
B.  P.  Chappie. 
Miss  Ida  C.  Uaddum. 
R.  B.  Irwin. 
Horace  C.  Maurer. 
O.  W.  Stewart.      " 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  T.  Moores. 
OUnH.  Burritt. 

Thos.  S.  McAloncy. 
N.  F.  Walker,  LL.  D. 

Do. 

Mrs.  Leila  M.  Curl. 
John  V.  Armstrong. 

Do. 
J.  I.  DonalJson. 

E.  E.  Bramlettc. 
Frank  M.  Driggs.  M.  A. 
Helen  (i.  Throckmorton. 
WilUam  C.  Ritler. 
W.  A.  Bowles. 
George  H.  MalUn. 
Farley  Dc  Berry. 
Kafluirinc  C.  C rimes. 

J.  T.  Hooper. 
Carrie  B.  Levy. 
Catherine  M.  Light. 


XIV. — SUPERINTEX DENTS   OF   SCHOOLS    FOR   THE    DeAF. 

1.— STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent. 


Talla^lega,  Ala 

Do 

Tucson,  Ari* 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Colorado  Sprinp,  Colo. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Wasldngton,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do 

Cave  Spring,  Oa 

Do 

Gooding,  Idaho 

JacksonviUe,  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Council  Bluils,  Iowa . . 

Olathe,  Kans 

Danville,  Ky 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Portland,  Me 

Frederick,  Md 

Overlea,Kd 

Beverly,  Mass 

Northamptoo,  Mass. . . 
Randolph,  Mass 


Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 

Alabama  School  fw  the  Deaf  (n^ro) 

University  of  Arizona,  Department  for  the  Deaf. . 
Arkansas  I>eaf-Mute  Institute 


Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute  (negro) 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf. 

Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf ^ . . 

Qallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf » : 

Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf « 

Florida  School  for  the  Dmf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (negro). 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  (negro) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. . . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (negro) 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maine  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Maryland  School  for  the  Coined  Blind  and  Deaf. . 
New  England  Inditstrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. . 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  * 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf 


1\  II.  Manning,  M.  A. 

Do. 
Howard  CJrifTin. 
Isaac  B.  Gardner. 

Do. 
L.  E.  Milligan. 
W.  K.  Argo. 

Frank  R.  Wheeler,  M.  A. 
Tobias  Brill. 
Pereival  Hall,  M.  A. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  H.  Walk*. 

Do. 
Wesley  O.  Omnor. 

Do. 
W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
Charles  P.  Gillett. 
Richard  O.  Johnson. 
Henry  W.  Rothert. 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Herman. 
Augustus  Rogers. 

Do. 
W.  S.  Holmes. 
Elizabeth  R.  Taylor. 
T.  C.  Forrester. 
John  F.  Bledsoe, 
l/oube  Upham. 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  L.  H.  D. 
J.  P.  E.  O'CounoU. 


1  Department  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

s  School  is  under  private  management,  but  receives  State  pupils. 


»    • 


•  ••• 
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XIV.— Superintendents  op  Schools  for  the  DEAF^'ontinued, 


1.— STATE  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn 

Jackson,  Mis 

Do 

Fulton,  Mo 

Do 

Boulder^  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,N.  J 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Albany,N.Y 

Buffalo,N.Y 

Malono,N.Y 

New  York  (9(H Lexing- 
ton Ave.),  N.  Y. 

New  York  (Fort  Wash- 
ington Ave.  and  1^ . 
163d  St.),  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rome.N.  Y 

Westchester,  N.  Y 

Morgantown,  N.  C 

Ralelgh,N.C 

Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak. . . 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Sulphur,  Okla 

Taft,Okla 

Salem.  Oreg 

Philadelphia  ( Belmont 

and  Monument 

Aves.),  Pa. 
Philadelphia     (Mount 

Airy),Pa. 
Pittsburgh  (Brocddine), 

Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Swissvale   (Edgewood 

Park),  Po. 

Providence,  R.I 

Ce<iar  Spring,  8.  C 

Do 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.... 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn 

Do 

Austin,  Tex 

Do 

Ogden,  Utah 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Newport  News,  Va 

Staunton,  Va 

Vancouver.  Wash 

Roraney,  w.  Va 

Dela\'an,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent. 


Michigan  Scho(d  for  the  Deaf 

Minnesota  Schocd  for  the  Deaf. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (negro) 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  (negro) 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  toe  the  Deaf. 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf. 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf. 

Le  CJouteulx  St.  BCary's  Institution  for  the  Ira- 
proved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.^ 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. . 

Association  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.* 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. . . 

Central  New  York  last itut ion  for  Deaf  Mutes. . . . 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion Of  Deaf  Mutes.* 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  D^f  and  Dumb 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (negro). . . 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (negro). . . 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Home  for  the  Training  in  Soee^'h  of  De-tf  Chil- 
dren Before  They  Are  of  School  Age. 

Pennsyl\*anlii  Institution  for  iho  Do.if  an*!  Dumb. 

De  Paul  In.;titute  for  Deaf  Mutes  » 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  fw  the  Deaf 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (negro). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  (ne.^o) 

Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Colored 
Youths. 

Texas  School  for  the  Doaf : . . . 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 

Austine  Institution  for  the  Doaf  and  Blind 

State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children. 

StAto  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

State  School  for  the  Doaf 

WMt  Virginia  Schools  for  tho  IVaf  and  tlio  Blind , . 

Wisconsin  Stat3  School  for  ibo  Di^af 


Luther  L.  Wright. 
James  N.  Tate,  LL.  D. 
Richmond  S.  Dobyos. 

Do. 
J.  Stuart  Morrison. 

Do. 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A. 
Frank  W.  Booth. 
John  P.  Walker. 
W.  O.  Connor,  jr.,  M.  A. 
Quincy  McGuire. 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Burkie. 

Edward  C.  Rider. 
Harris  Taylor. 

Enoch  Henry  Chirrier. 


Z.  F.  Westervelt,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Oruver,  M.  A. 
Rose  A.  Fagan. 

E.  McKay  Goodwin. 
John  £.  Ray,  M.  A. 
J.  W.  Blattner,  M.  A. 
J.  W.  Jones.  M.  A. 
Frank  Reaa,]r. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  S.  Tlllinghast. 
Mary  S.  Qarrett. 


A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

Sister  Mary  Cecilia. 

Kate  H.  Fish. 

Wm.  N.  Burt,  Ph.  D. 

Edwin  G.  Hard,  M.  A. 
N.  F.  Walker,  LL.  D. 

Do. 

Howard  W.  Simpson. 
Thomas  L.  Moses. 

Do. 
J.  I.  Donaldson. 

G.  F.  Urban  tke. 
Frank  M.  Driggs. 
Helen  G.  Throckmorton. 
Wm.  C.  Ritter. 
W.  A.  Bowles. 
Thomas  P.  Clarke. 
Parley  De  Berry. 
E.  W.  Walker. 


2.— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Oakland,  Clal 

San  Francisco,  CaX 

Maoon,  Ga 

Chicago  (40th  St.  and 

Belmont  Ave.),  III. 

diinchuba.  La 

Baltimore  (851  HoUins 

St),  Md. 
Baltimore  (Irvington), 

Md. 

Keniington,  Md 

West  Medford,  Mass 

North  Detroit,  Mich 


St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Deaf 1  Mother  M.  Louis. 

Holden  Home  Oral  School  for  Deal !  Mrs.  J.  B.  Holden. 

Mis?  Arl>augh's  School  for  D»af  Children •  Laura  L.  Arbaugh. 

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf Annie  M.  Larkin. 

Chlnohuba  Deaf-Muto  Institute Rev.  James  H.  Blenk. 

F.  Ka.ipp's  English  and  German  Institute '  Wm.  A.  Knapp. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  for  the  Deaf Sister  M.  Michael. 

Homo  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 

The  Sirah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children.'  Klita  L.  Clark. 
Evang.tlical  Lutheran  Deaf-Mute  Institute I  Rev.  Wm.  Oielow. 


*  School  is  under  private  management,  but  receives  State  pupils. 
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XIV. — Superintendents  op  Schools  for  the  Deap — Continued. 

2.— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


St.  Louis  (Vuideventer 
Avo.  and  Westmin- 
ster Place).  Mo. 

St.  Louis  (Wi  N.  Garri- 
son Ave.),  Mo. 

New  York(SM  W.187th 
Stj.  N.  Y. 

NcwYork(l  Mount  Mor 
rlsPark.W.).N.Y. 

Cincinnati  (Qilpert  and 
Yafcj  Aves.),  Ohio. 

Cincimiati  (^1  E.  6th 
St),  Ohio. 

Philadripha  (1803  Vine 
St.).  Pa. 

Philadelphia  (Torres- 
dale). 

Lead,  8.  Dak 

St.  Francis,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Central  Institute 

Immaculate  Conception  Institute  for  the  Deaf. . . 

Reno  Margulios  School  for  the  Deaf 

Wrlgh t  Oral  School 

Miss  Breckinridge's  School 

Notre  Dame  School  for  the  Deaf 

Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  tor  Deaf 

Mutes 
Forrest  Hall  Oral  School 

Black  Hills  School  for  the  Deaf 

St.  John's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes 


Superintendent. 


Ethel  M.  HiUiard. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mrs.  A.  Reno  Margulies. 

John  Dutton  Wright,  M.  A. 

Mary  S.  Breckinridge. 

Sister  Cornelia. 

Sister  M.  Carmelia. 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson. 

Miss  F.  L.  Willhoyte. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Gerend. 


XV. — Superintendents  op  Schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

1.— STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Rldridge,  Cal. 
Ridge,  Colo.. 


LakBviUe.Conn.. 

Lincohi,  III 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
Olcowood  lJo  wa.  . 
Winfieid,  Kans... 
Frankfort,  Ky... 


West  Pownal,  Mq. 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 
Waver  ley,  Mass.. 
Wrentham,  Mass.. 

Lapeer,  Mich 

Fkrfhault,  Minn.. 


Marshall,  Mo. 


Boulder,  Mont. 
Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Laoonla,  N.  H. 

8kUlman,N.J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


Do 

Newark.N.Y 

New  York  fBandalls 
Island},  N.Y. 

Rome,N.  Y 

Soiiyea,N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Thiells,N.Y.... 
KlnetoD,N.C... 
Oraftoo,  N.  Dak. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Enid^kla 

Ehryn,  Pa 


Polk,  Pa 

Spring  City,  Pa. 


Sloonm,R.  I 

R«dfl6ld.8.  Dak.. 
Provo,  Utah 


Medical  Lake.  Wash. . 
Chippewa- FailS|  Wis. . 
Lander,  Wyo 


Name  of  institution. 


Sonoma  State  Home 

State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Iowa  Institution  for  Foeblo-Mmded  Children 

State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Maryland  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded..... 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Wrentham  State  School 

Michigan  Home  for  Feeble-Blinded  and  Epileptic. 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Ck>lony 
for  Epileptics. 

Missoiuri  Colony  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Epilep- 
tics. 

Montana  Training  School  for  Backward  Children. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth., 

New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  the  Care  and  Train- 
ingof  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

New  York  State  (Custodial  Asylum 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
ChUdren. 

Letchworth  Village 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

do 

do 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Mmded  and  Epileptic. 

Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

State  SchooLand  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

State  Mental  Hospital:  Derartment  for  Feeble- 
Minded.  Noninsane,  wci Epileptics. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Wyoming  School  for  Defectives 


Superintendent. 


Wm.  J.  G.  Dawson,  M.  D. 
A.  P.  Busey,  M.  D. 

Chas.  T.  La  Monre,M.  D. 
Thos.  II.  Leonard,  M.  D. 
Geor09  S.  Bliss,  M.  D. 
(3eo.  Mogridge,  M.  D. 
F.  C.  Cave,  M,  D. 
H.  C.  Kehoe,  M.  D. 

Carl  J.  Hedin,  M.  D. 
Frank  W.  Keating,  M.  D. 
Walter  E.  Femald,  M.  D. 
Goo.  L.  Wallace,  M.  D. 
H.  A.  Haynes.M.  D. 
A.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D. 

R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.D. 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A. 
W.  S.  Fast,  M.  D. 
Benjamin  W.  Baker,  M.  D. 

David  F.  Weeks.  M.  D. 
Madeleine  A.  Hallowell. 

E.  R.  Johnstone. 
Ethan  A.  Nevin. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy. 

Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D. 
W.  T.  Shanahan. 
O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Charles  S.  Little.  M.  D. 
Ira  M.  Hardy,  M..  D. 
A.  R.  T.  Wylie.  M.  D. 
E.  J.  Emerick,  M.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Kendall,  M.  D, 
MarttaW.  Barr,M.  D. 

J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

George  C.  Signor. 

Joseph  H.  Ladd,  M.  D. 
J.  K.  Kutnewsky. 
D.  H.  Calder,  M.  D. 

S.  C.  Woodruff. 
i  Alfred  W.  WUmarth,  M.  D. 
Thomas  G.  Maghee. 
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XV. — SuPEBiXTENDE.VTs  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  Ferble  Minded — Conlimietl. 

2.-PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Godfrey,Ill 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Farmdato,  Kv 

Uoltimore,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Darre,  Mass 

Halibix.Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo  (Comatock 
P.  O.),  Mk*. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Northfield,  Minn 

St.  CharlflB,  Mo 

St.   Louis  (3809  Flad 

Ave.),  Mo. 
Cranbury,  N.J 

HaddoDfleld,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.J. 

CamiUus.N.  Y 

Newburgb,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,»N .  Y . . 

Lansdowne,  Pa 

Philadelphia  (4815  War- 
rington Ave.),  Pa. 
Sharon  Hill,  Pa 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Falls  Church,  Va 

Jefferson,  Wis 

Lake  (Jeaieva,  Wis 

WatertoTv-n,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


"  Beverly  Farm*'  Home  and  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Powell    School  for    Backward    and   MentsUy 
Deficient  Children. 

The  Stewart  Home  and  School 

<'Gelston  Heights"  I'rivate  School  for  Feeble- 
Mtaided. 

The  Terrace  Home  School  for  Backward  and 
Nervous  Children. 

''Elm   Hill"    Private   Home   and   School   for 
Feeble-Minded. 

Standish  Manor  School 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  ChildreD 

St.  Anthony's  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Backward  Children. 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  thd  Feeble-Minded 

The  Baker  School 

Emmaus  Asylum  for  Epileptics  and  Feebl»> 
Minded. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for.  Children  of  Retarded 
Mentality. 

*'The    Larches"    Educational    Sanitarium   for 
Mental  Defectives. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Seguin    Physiological   School   for   Children   of 
Ar rested  Mental  Development. 

Hill  Crest  School 

The  Svcamore  Farm  Home  School. 

Miss  Copeland's  School  for  Mentally  Defective 
Children. 

The  Brookwood  School  for  Nervous  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

The  Biddie  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children. 

Miss  Mc(irew*s  School  for  Boys  of  Defective 
Mentality. 

BrisuU-Nebon    Physiological  School   for   Sub- 

.  Normal  Chfldren. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives  and  Sanita- 
rium for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Qundry  Home  and  Trainning  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

The  St.  Coletta  institute 

"  Oak  Leigh  "  Educational  Sanitarium 

Evangelk^  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Epileptics. 


Superintendent. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.  I>. 

Vehira  E.  PoweU,  M.  D. 

John  P.  Stewart.  M.  D. 
Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 

Oeorge  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  EUen  C.  Dresser. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 

J.  W.  WUbur. 

Laura  B.  Baker. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Frankeofeld. 

Fanny  A.  Compton. 

Mrs.  Blise  Gordon. 

E.  A.  Farrington,  M.  I). 
Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Seguhi. 

Mrs.  A.  Cora  Harmon. 
N.  R.  Brewster. 
Susan  E.  Copeland. 

Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

Grace  Biddie  de  Quelin. 

Anna  L.  McGrew. 

Cora  Bristol-Neleon. 

T.  O.  Maxwell,  M.  1). 

Mattie  Gundry. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis  AssLsl. 
Mary  E.  Pogue,  M.  I). 


Mary  !!<.  roeu« 
Louis  Pingel. 


XVI.— Dikectors  of  Schools  of  Art. 
[List  from  Amcriitui  Art  Annual,  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts.] 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Director,  etc. 


AL.\BAMA. 

Auburn 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alma 

Berkeley 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

San  Francisco 

Do 

Santa  Barbara... 
panta  Clara 


Alabama  Polytechuic  Institute,  Department  of  { 
Architecture. 


Cathedral  Oaks  School  of  Art 

CaiUbmia  School  of  Arts  and  Ciafts  (2119  Allston 
Way). 

University  of  Caliiomia,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design  (002  South 
AlvaradoSt.). 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 
Fhw  Arts  (201  S.  Ave.  66). 

California  School  of  Design  (affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Caliiomia). 

San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  (120  Post  St.) . . 

I 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
F^coiiomios.  ; 

rniversity  of  Santa  Clara,  College  of  Architecturt»j 


Joseph  Iludnut,  profewor  in 
charge. 


Charles  F.  Ingerson,  director. 
Frederick  U.  Meyer,  director. 

John  Galen  Howard,director. 

L.  E.  Garden  Macleod,  direc- 
tor. 
William  L.  Judson,  dean. 

Robert  II.  Fletcher,  director. 

L.  P.  Rixford,  superintend' 

cat. 
Kdnvih  A.  Uieh,  president. 


DIBBCTORS  OF   SCHOOLS  OF   ABT. 
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XVI. — Directors   op  Schools  of  Art — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 
Do. 


COKNICnCUT. 

Hartford 


Lyme 

New  Haven. 
Norwich.... 


DISTKICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

GKORCIA. 

Atlanta 

Do 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Decatur. 


Jacksonville. 
Peoria 


nockford. 
Urbana.. 


IXDIAXA. 

4iidian£4>olis 

Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Iowa  City 

KAXSAS. 

Lawrence 

Manhattan 

KEKTVCKT. 

Lotjfsviile 

LOtTSLiXA. 

Baton  Uoogc 

»w  O.ieazt: 

T»c...      


Fine  Arta  .Voademy  of  Denver  (31  East  18th  Ave.), 
Students*  School  of  Art  (1311  Pearl  St.) 

Flagg  Night  School  of  Drawhig  for  Men  (96  Pearl 

Old  Lyme  Art  Cla» 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University.. . 
Norwich  Free  Academy .'. 


Corcoran  School  of  Art  (17th  St.  and  New  York 
Ave.). 

George  Washington  University,  Department  of 
Architecture. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  College  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Howard  University  (colored),  College  of  Ardil- 
tecture. 


George  School  of  Technology,  Department  of 

Architecture. 
University  of  Georgia,  Collie  of  Architecture 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Lake  Front,  opposite 
Adams  St.). 

Applied  Arts  Summer  school  (Lincoln  Center) 

Cbicnxo  Academy  of  Fixkd  Arts  (81  E.  Madison  St.) 

School  of  Appliea  and  Normal  Art  (310  Harvester 

'  Building,  606  South  Michigan  Ave.). 

University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  ,£stAetic  and  Industrial  Eauca- 
tfon  (comer  Kimbark  and  59th  Sts.). 

James  Mil  liken  University,  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  Art  School 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Arts 
and  sciences. 

Roekford  College,  Art  Department 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Architecture 


Art  School  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute 
(Pennsylvania  and  10th  Sts.). 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Architec- 
ture. 


Cumming  School  of  Art. 


•• 


College  of  Fine  Arts,  Department  of  Graphic  and 
Plastic  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa. 


Univcnity  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Drawing 

and  Painting. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Department 

of  Architecture  and  Drawing. 


University  of  Louisville,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 


Louisiana  State  University,  College  of  Architec- 
ture. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  P<hcol 
of  Art. 

Tulane  rni\  erslly,  College  of  Technology 


Director,  etc. 


Abigail  Ilolman,  director. 
Henry  Road,  director. 


Charles  Noel  Flagg,  director. 

AloQ  Bement,  instructor. 
W.  8.  Kendall,  director. 
Mrs.  Guy  Warner  Eastman, 
director. 


E.  Cr  Messer,  director. 
H.  L.  Hodgkins,  dean. 


Francis  P.  Smith,  professor 
in  charge. 


Theodore  J.  Keane,  dean. 

Florence  H.  Fitch,  db-ector. 
Carl  N.  Wemts,  director. 
Emma  M.  Church,  director. 

Walter  Sargent,  professor  in 
charge. 

Wm.  M.  Hekkhig,  director. 

Nellkt  A.  Knopf,  dh«ctor. 

Theodore  C.  Burgess,  direc- 
tor. 

Rose  A.  Baird,  director. 

L.  H.  Provine,  active  head 
of  department. 

Harold  H.  Brown,  director. 

Francis  W.  Kervick,  head 
of  deparment. 


Charles  A.  Cummings,  direc- 
tor. 
Do. 


William  A.  Grifllth,  head  of 

department. 
J.  D.  Walters,  professor  in 

charge. 


Ellsworth     Wood  ward .     d  I  - 

rector. 
N.C.  Curtis, director. depart- 

ment  of  archlteclure. 
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XVI. — DiuECTOus   OF  Schools   of   Art — Contmued. 


Location. 


MAINE. 

Boothbey  Harbor. 

Kitt<»ry  Point 

Monhegan 


Ogunqiiit. 

Orono 

Portland. 


Sebasco  Estates,  Casoo 
Bay. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

MAS.SACHUSETTS. 

Boston 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Edgartown . . . 

Hyannis 

New  Bedford. 
Province  town. 


Vineyard  Haven. 
Worcester 

MICHIOAN. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 


Kalamazoo.. 
Saugatuck.. 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Paul 

Missnsipn. 
Jackson 


Name  of  institution. 


Commonwealth  Art  Cotony,  Summer  School  (95 

Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  winter). 

The  New  School 

Monh^^an  Summer  School  of  Metal  Work  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  win- 
ter). 

Ogunquit  Siunmer  School 

University  of  Maine,  (Allege  of  Architecture 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  L.  D.  Sweat  Memorial 

(oomer  Spring  and  High  8is.). 
New  York  Normal  Art  and  Music  School 


Director,  etc. 


MINNESOTA.  | 

Minneapolis 


Charcoal  Club,  Art  School  (N.  E.  CJomer  Howard 

and  Franklin  Sts.). 
Maiyland  Institute,  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 

(Mt.  Koyal  Ave.  and  Lanvale  St.). 
Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture,  Maryland  Institute. 


Eric  Pape  School  of  Art  (Massachusetts  Ave.  and 
Boylston  St.). 

Boston  School  of  Metalry,  26  Lime  St 

Fenway  School  of  Illustration  (Fenway  Studios). 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teohnologj',  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture. 

Massachusetts!  Normal  Art  School  (comer  Exe- 
ter and  Newbury  Sts.). 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Decorative  De- 
sign (126  Massachusets  Ave.). 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Himtington 
Ave.). 

The  New  School  (248  Boylston  St.) 

Harvard  University,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture ( Robinson  Hall). 

Harvard  University,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Harvard  University,  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Harvard  University,  Summer  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Branstock  Summer  School  of  Art 

State  Normal  School,  Summer  Art  Course 

Swain  Free  School  of  Design*. 

Cape  (^od  Siunmer  School  of  Art 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  of  Art 

School  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  (24  Hlgh- 
hind  St.). 

University  of  Michigan,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Detroit  School  of  Design  (Jetferson  Ave.  and 
HivardSt.). 

Kalamazoo  School  of  Art  (Academy  Building) . . 

Summer  School  of  Painting 

Handicraft  Ouild  School  of  Design,  Handicraft 

and  Normal  Art  (89  8.  10th  St.). 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art , 

University  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Archi- 

tecture 
St.    Paul  Institute  of  Art  (Tho   Auditorium, 

4th  St.). 

B©llha\-en  C4>llegiate  and  Industrial  Institute 


Asa  O.  Randall,  director. 

Douglas  J.  Connah  and  How- 
ard E.  Smith,  instructors. 

WlUlam  H.  Vamum,  in- 
structor. 

(liarlfs  H.  Woodbury,  in- 
structor. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hill,  manager. 

Frank  H.  Collins,  director  of 
drawing;  New  York  City 
elementary  schools  in 
whiter. 


S.  Edwin  Whiteman,  direc 
tor. 

Charles  Yardley  Turner,  di- 
rector. 

Ephraim  Kcyser,  instructor. 


Eric  Pape,  director. 

Oeoree  J.  Htmt,  director. 

Charles  Emerson  in  charge. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram,  director 
oiarchi  tecture. 

James  Frederick  Hopkins, 
principal. 

C.  Howard  Walker,  princi- 
pal. 

Alice  F.  Brooks,  manager. 

Vesper  I>.  George  and  Doug- 
las J.  Connah,  instructors. 

H.  Langford  Warren,  chair- 
man. 

James  Sturgis  Pray,  chair- 
man. 

George  Henry  Chase,  chair- 
man. 

Denman  W.  Hoes,  director. 

Enid  Yandell,  instnictor. 

George  T.  Sperry,  director. 

H.  A.  Neyland,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  di- 
rector. 

Arthur  R.  Freedlander,  in- 
structor. 

H.  Stuart  Michie.  principal. 


Emil    Lorch,    professor   in 

charge. 
Cieorge  Theodore  Hamilton 

director. 
Walter  Collins,  director. 
Walter  M.  Clute,  director. 


Mary  C .  Sco\X'l,  principal . 

Joseph  Breck,  director. 

fVeaerick  M.  Mann,profiBssor 
in  charee. 

Lee  Woodward  Zelgler,  direc- 
tor. 


Miss  L.  £.  Luitwielder,  di- 
rector art  department. 
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XVI. — Directors  op  Schools  op  Art — Continued. 


Location. 


loasotTHi. 


City. 
St.  Louis.... 


Do 

Do 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln 

Do 

KEW  HAMPSmSE. 

Ilancboster 

NEW  JEBSET. 

Newark 


Do.. 
Trenton. 


NEW  TOBK. 


Albany. 
Allied.. 


Belle  Torre,  L.  I. 


Bearsville,  Shady,  Ul- 
ster Co. 
Buffalo 


CSmntauqua.... 

Ithaca 

New  York  City. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Nome  of  institution. 


Director,  etc. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Fine  Arts  Imtltute  (1030  McQee  St.) 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis  S^ool  of  Fine 

Arts  (Skinker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard). 
Washington  University,  School  of  Architecture. , 

Washington  University,  Department  of  Drawing 
and  History  of  Art. 

University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Fine  Arts... . 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Architecture. . 


Uanchester  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Wes- 
ton Building,  987  Elm  St.). 


Fawcett  School  of  Industrial  Arts  (55  Academy 

St.). 

Newark  Technical  School  (367  High  St.) 

School  of  Industrial  Arts  (West  State  and  Willow 

Sts.). 


Albany  School  of  Fine  Arts  (52  8.  Swan  St.) 

Now  York  State  College  of  Clay  Working  and  Ce- 
ramics. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Sum- 
mer School. 

Blue  Dome  Frat 


Art  School  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  (1110  Elm- 
wood  Ave.). 

Chautauqua  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Architecture 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  (215  W.  57th 
St..  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (174  Mon- 
tague St^  Borou^  of  Brooklyn). 

Columbia  University,  School  of  Architecture. 


Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art  (3d  Ave.  and  8th  St.,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan). 

Ethical  Culture  School,  Art  Department  (Central 
Park  West  and  63d  St.). 

Independent  School  of  Art  (1947  Broadway,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan). 

Mechanics'  Institute  (20  West  44th  St.,  Borough 
of  Manhattan). 

National  Academy  of  Design  (109th  St.  and  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

New  York  School  of  Applied  Desist  for  Women 
(160  Lexhigton  Ave.,  Borough  ofManhattan). 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  (2237 
Broadway,  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

New  York  University  Summer  School,  Art  De- 
partment (University  Heights,  Borough  of  the 
Bronx). 

Peters'  Classes  (152  W.  55th  St.,  Borough  of 
Manhattan). 

Pratt  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  (Ryerson  St.  near  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn). 

Sculpture  Studio  (159  E.  48th  St.,  Borough  of 
Manhattan). 

Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  (126  E.  75th  St., 
Borough  of  Manhattan). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Art  Depart- 
ment (318  W.  57th  St.,  BOTOUgh  of  Manhattan). 

Young  women's  Christian  Association,  Art  De- 
partment (7  E.  15th  St.,  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

School  of  Mural  Paintixig  and  Allied  Arts  (624 
Madison  Ave.). 


Winifred  Sexton,  secretary. 

Edmund  H.  Wuerpel,  di- 
rector. 

Alexander  S.  Langsdorf, 
dean. 

Holmes  Smitli,  professor  in 
charge. 


Paul  n.  Orummann,  direc- 
tor. 


Jennie  Young,  president  art 
department. 


CephliS  1.  Shirley,  director. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  director. 
Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  di- 
rector. 


Edith  Verjr.  director. 
Charles  F.  Binns,  director. 

Frank  A.  Parsons,  president. 

Dewing  Woodward,  director. 

Arietta    Lothrop,    superin^ 

tendent. 
Royal  B.  Famum,  director. 
Clarence  A.  Martin,  director. 
Charles  Vezin,  president. 

Joseph  H.  Boston,  Instructor. 

Austin  W.  Lord,  director. 
Arthur  W.  Dow,  direclor. 

Frederick  Dielman,  art  direc- 
tor. 

Irene  Wclr,  director. 

Homer  Boss,  director. 

Louis  RouHIion,  director. 

Adolph  A.  Weinman,  chair- 
man school  committee. 

Ellen  J.  Pond,  superintend- 
ent. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  presi- 
dent. 

James  Par  ton  Haney,  direc- 
tor (Winter,  500  Park  Ave., 
Borou^  of  Manhattan). 

Cltaiton  Peters,  instructor. 

Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 


Fred  B.  Clarke,  secretary. 

Wendell  P.  Blagden,  chair- 
man. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  in- 
structor. 

Sophia  A.  Walker,  director. 

William  L.  Harris,  director. 
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XVI. — DrRECTOus  OP  Schools  op  Art — Continued. 


Loesikm. 


NEW  voRK— continued. 
Rochester 


Name  of  institutioD. 


SyraeuM . . . 

Woodstock. 


oiuo. 


Ada 

Cincinnati. 
•     Do 


Cleveland . 

Columbus. 
Do...- 


Rye  Beach,  Lake  Erie. 
Toledo 


OREGON. 

Corvallis 

Portland 

PENNSTLTAHIA- 

Fort  Washington. . . . 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


KewTport . . . 
Providence. 


TENNESSTEE. 

Knoxrine 

TEXAS. 


Austin 

CollefTP  Station 


Chariot  tosville... 
Richmond 


Mechanics'  Institute,  Deptftment  ol  Applied  and 

Fine  Arts  (Bevier  ICemoria]  Bk^^,  £6l^ymouUi 

Ave.). 

S]rracuse  Univenity,  CoUece  of  Fine  Arts 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York^  Summer 

School  (Winter  adarees,  315  W.  67th  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.). 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Architecture 

Art  Academy  (Eden  Park) 

Ohfe  Meclianlcs  Institute,  Institute  of  Applied 
Arts. 

Cleveland  School  of  Art  (Juniper  Road  and  filag- 
nolia  Drive). 

Columbus  Art  School  (492  East  Broad  St.) 

Ohio  State  University,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture. 

W.  D.  Campbell  Normal  Art  School 

School  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 


Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Department  of 

^Vrchitecture. 
School  of  the  Portland  Art  Association,  Museum 

of  Art  (.Hh  and  Taylor  Sts.). 


Director,  etc. 


Frank  v<m  der  Lancken,  su- 
perintendent. 

George  A.  Parker,  dean. 
John  F.  Carlson,  histructor. 


Darby  School  of  Painting. 


Drexel  Institute,  Department  of  Architecture 
(32d  and  Chestnut  Sts.). 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (Broad 
St.,  above  Arch), 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  (Brood 
and  luster  Sts.) 

Public  Industrial  Art  School  (Park  Ave.,  below 
Master  St.). 

School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvuila  Mu- 
seum (Brood  and  Pine  Sts.). 

T  Square  Club  (204  Sooth  Quince  St.) 


University  of  Pennsj-lvanla,  School  of  .Vrchitec- 

ture  (College  HaU). 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Deportment  of  Rlnstra- 

tion. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Ap- 

plied  Design. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Fine  and  Industrial 

Art,  School  of  Education  (Grand  Boulevard). 


J.H.  Gest.  dfavrtor. 

John  L.  Shearer,  president. 

Geoi^ie    Leighton    Norton, 

prmcipal. 
Julius  GoU.  Jr.,  director. 
Joseph  N.  Bradlbrd,  professor 

In  charge. 
W.  D.  Campbell,  director. 
.Vlmon  C.  Whiting,  director. 


F.  D.  McLouth.  head  of  de- 
portment. 
Anna  Belle  Crocker,  director. 


Hugh  U.  Breckeu  bridge,  di- 
rector. 

.Vrthur  Truscott  and  John  J. 
Dull,  directors. 

Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  sec- 
retary. 

Emily  Sartain,  prnuipal. 

J.  Lll^erty  Tadd,  director. 
Leslie  W.  MUler,  prim  ipal. 

Clarence  ZantEinger.  patron 

of  the  atelier. 
Warren  P.  Laird,  professor  in 

charge. 
Franz  Lesshalft.  instructor. 

.Vrthur    A.    Hammcrschlag, 

director, 
n.  R.  KnifRn.  dirocUv. 


Newport  Art  .Vssociatlon  (108  Church  St.).  t  John  Elliott,  director. 

Rhoae  Island  School  of  Design  (U  Waterman  St.).    L.  Etirie  Rowe,  dln\  tor. 


Snramer  i?chooI  of  the  South,  Art  Deportment |  H.  R.  Kniffln,  director  (Win- 

ter  Univ.  of  Pittsturgh). 


University  of  Texas,  School  of  .Vrchitectiu^ 

Agrkniltural  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture. 


F.  E.  Oiesecke,  dire*  lor. 
S.  J.  Fountain,  superintend- 
ent. 


University  of  Virginia  Summer  School.  Mi  D^  ,  Alon  Bement,  diret  lor. 

partment. 
Art  School  of  the  Art  Club  of  Richmond  (i21  W 

Grace  St.). 


Nora  Houston,  director. 
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XVI. — DiRBGTORS  or   Schools   of  Art — Continued 


Location. 

WASIilNGTON 

Punman 

rattle 

Po 

IfaUisou 

Miiwftakce 


Name  ot  institution. 


State  College  of  Washington,   Department  of 

Arcliltecture. 
Washington  Stake  University,   Department  of 

Architecture. 
Seattle  Art  League  (420  Boston  Block) 


University  of  W 


State  Normai  School,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 


Director,  etc. 


Rudolph  Weaver,   head  of 

department. 
Irv'kig  If.  Thum,  director. 

Ella   Shepard  Bush,   direc- 
tor. 


William  H.  Vanuim,  instruc- 
tor of  drawing  and  design. 
Alexander  Mueller,  director. 


XVII. — Summer  School  Directors. 


Locat  bn. 


ALABAMA. 

Auburn 

Birmingham 

Do 

Daphne 

Florence 

HnntsTiUe 

Jacksonville 

Li\'ing5tofi 

aCoblle 

Troy 

Tnskegee 

Univenity 

ABIZONA. 

Flagstaff 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS. 

Camden 

Conway 

Fayetteville 

CXUFOnSlA. 

Alma 

Avalon 

Berkeley 

Do 

Cannel 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

Los    Angeles    (Holly 
wood). 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Do 

Pacific  Qrove 

San  Diego 

Stockton 

Swanton 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
inl9H. 


.Uabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Birmingham     Summer    Training 

School  for  Teachers. 
Birmingham    Summer    Training 

Sohooi  for  Teachers.! 

Daphne  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Oakwood  Manual  Training  School  i 

State  Normal  School 

Alabama  Normal  College 

Summer  Training  School 

State  Normal  College 

Tnskegee  Institute  >. 

Uni\-ersity  of  -Uobama 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School 
Private  Summer  School 


Ouachita  Coimtv  Summer  Normal  >. 

Arkansas  State  Normal  School 

Univwsity  of  Arkansas 


M. 


Cathedral  Oaks  School  of  Arts.. 
Camp  Merriam  (Pasadena  Y. 

C.  A.). 
California  School  of  Arts  tod  Crafts. 
Uni  versi ty  of  California 


Chase  Summer  School  of  Art 

Class  in  Outdoor  Sketching  and 
Paintine  (California  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley). 

Donaldson  Summer  School 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy 


Public  Vacation  Schools 

University  of  Southern  California. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  Schwd. 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr.  Univ.). 

State  Normal  School 

Stockton  Commercial  CoU^eand 

Normal  School. 
/Camp  California  Summer  School  of 
\    Siu-vejing  (two  terms). 

1  Negro  school. 


James  H.  Rutland. 
C.  B.  Glenn 


A.  H.  Parker. 


B.  B.Baker, A.M.... 
Henry  J.  Wflllngham. 


C.  W.  Daugette. 


8.  8.  Murphy 

E.  M.  Shackeliord 

J.  R.  E.  Lee. 

James  J.  Doster,  M.  A. 


Rudolph  H.  H.  Btome. 
Daniel  F.  Jantzen 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opeaing.    Close 


July 
June 


23 
7 


.do.. 


June 
June 


8 
9 


June    1 


Jime 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


15 

7 

21 

10 


21 
1 


J.J.  Doyne 

J.  R.  JoweU,  Ph.  D... 


H.  J.  Knebel. 


Frederick  H.  Meyer. . , 
Charles    H.    Kieber, 
Ph.  D. 

C.  P,  Townsley 

Frederick  H.  Meyer. . , 


Doiiglas  Donaldson . . 


M.  C.  Bettinger 

T.  B.  Stowcil,  Ph.  D., 

LL.D. 
J.A.Allen;  J.A.Gil- 

laspie. 
Oliver  P.  Jenkins  and 

Charles  H.  Gilbert. 

Edward  L.  Hardy 

Adolph  Johnson 


}f.  S.  Foote,  Jr. 


June 
June 


May 

June 

June 
June 

May 
June 


7 
14 


15 
20 

22 
21 

4 

20 


July     1 


July 
June 

July 

May 

July 
July 

/May 
\June 


1 

28 

1 

24 

5 
1 

14 
11 


Sept.    3 
JiUy   U 

Do. 

Do. 
July  17 

July  15 

Aug.    1 
July   16 

Do. 
July  21 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  15 


July  30 
July  24 


Sept.    1 
July     1 

Aug.    1 
July  31 

Sept.  19 
July  30 


Aug.    6 

Aug.  16 
Aug.    7 

Sept.    1 

July    3 

Aug.  13 
Sept.   I 

June  II 
July     9 
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XVII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Do 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Oreeley 

Onnnison 

Tolland 

University  Park. . .  — 
Woodland  Park 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bantam 

Dauborv 

Eastford 

East  Haven 

Greenwich 

Hartford 

Morris 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

Do 

Do 

Redding  Ridge 

Rockville 

Storrs 

Wflton 

DELAWARE. 

Dover 

Newark 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

Washington    (1622    H 

St.,  NW.). 
Washington 

Washington  (1227  Fif- 
teenth St.,  NW.). 
Washington 

Do 

FLORIDA. 

QainsviUe 

Jacksonville 

Madison 

Sutherland 

Tallahassee 

Do 


Summer  school  or  afilliated  insti- 
tution. 


C<^orado  Chautauqua 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Denver  Manual  Training  Sdiool 
for  Teachers. 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 

Fine  Arts  Academy,  Normal  Art 
Course. 

School  of  (Ophthalmology  (Uni- 
versity of  Colorado). 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  Teachers  College  of  0>Torado. . 

State  Normal  School 

School  of  Mountain  Field  Biology 
CUnlversity  of  Colorado). 

University  of  Dem'er 

Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Col- 
orado College). 


Camp  Wonposet 

State  Normal  Training  School.. , . . . 

Camp  Eastford 

Shampishu  Camp 


Fairhope  Summer  School  of  Organic 
Education. 

HiUyer  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

Irving  Camp 


Public  Vacation  Schools. 
Hopkins  Siunmer  School. 


Massawippi  Summer  School  (North 

Hartley,  Que.). 
Now    Haven    Normal    School   of 

Gymnastics. 

Sandford  School 

Wayback  Camp 

Summer  School  of  Nature  Study 

and  Agriculture. 
Camp  Sunnyside 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. . 
Delaware  College 


Handicraft  School. 


Mount  St.  Alban  Summer  School 
for  Sunday  SchoolWorkers. 

Sallie  Lewin's  (Miss)  Summer 
School. 

Teachers  College  (Catholic  Unl-* 
versity  of  America). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School 


University  of  Florida 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Southern  Co'lege 

A.  and  M.  College  Training  School 

for  Teachers.3 
Teachers'  Summer  Training  School. 

» No  session. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


F.  A.  Bqggeas. . . 
Milo  G.  Derham. 


Milton  Claoser 

Fred  Dick,  M.  A. 

Abigail  Holman 

Edward  Jackson,  M.D. 


Z.X.Snyder 

James  H.  Kelley . 
Francis  Ramaley. 


Wnber  D.Engle.Ph.D 
George  E.  Martin. . . . , 


Robert  TIndall 

J.  R.  Perkhis 

Rev.  J.  P.Marvin.... 
Eunice  R.  Augur,  Jen- 

kintown,  Pa. 
Marietta  L.  Johnson. . . 


J.  M.  Furman  (Tarry- 
to^n,  N.  Y.). 


Arthur  B.  Woodford, 

Ph.  D. 
Charles  U.  Clark,  Ph. 

D. 
E.  H.  Arnold,  M.  D. . 

D.  S.  Sanford,  M.  A... 

Miriam  Kenny 

A.  F.  Blakeslee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F. 
Rogers. 


Wflliam  C.  Jason. 
Geo.  A.  Ilarter.. 


Miss  E.  S.  Schroeder. 

W.  L.  DeVries,  Ph.D. 

Sarah  Lcwin 

Rev.      Thomas      E. 

Shields. 
Thos.W.  Walton,M.A 


A.  A.  Murphree,  LL.D 

I.e.  Baldwin , 

W.  B.Cate , 


John  C.  Wright,  M.  A. 

Edward  Conradl 

*  Negro  school. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1015. 


Opening. 


July    5 
June  28 


June  12 

June  H 

July     1 

June  28 

June  14 
June  22 
June  14 
June  22 

June  14 
May  31 


June  30 
July  6 
July  1 
June  15 

July     7 


July     5 


(») 

July     1 

Aug.  15 

July  1 
..do  .... 
July     6 

July     1 


June  28 
June  20 


July  1 
June  7 
May  20 
June  26 
Juno  21 


June  1 
May  31 
June  15 


June  15 
...do..  .. 


Close. 


Aug.  13 
Aug.    7 

July  18 

July  21 

Aug.  15 

Aug.    7 

July  24 
July  31 
July  23 
Aug.  29 

July  23 
June  26 


Sept.  8 
July  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  15 

Aug.  16 


Aug.  31 

Sept.  25 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  1 
Ju&  31 
July  30 

Aug.  15 


July  31 
Aug.    1 


Sept.  1 
June  11 
Sept.  20 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  14 


Aug.  30 
Aug.  6 
Sept.  7 

Aug.  7 

Do. 
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XVil. — Summer  School  Dihectors — Continued. 


Location. 


GEORGIA. 


AtbflDs 

Atlanta 

ICaoon 

Mount  Bcmry. 
Oxford 


IDAHO. 


Albion... 
Boise.... 
Lowiston. 
Moscow.. 
Pocatelio. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale. 


Charleston. 


CbicaKO  (42d  St.  and 
Grand  BlTd.). 

Chicago  (304  8.  Wabosh 
Ave.). 

Chicago  (523  Fine  Arts 
BIdir.). 

Chicago  (Lincoln  Cen- 
ter). 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Chicago  (310  Harvester 
Bldg.). 

Chicago  (116  8.  Michi- 
gan Ave.). 

Chicago  (430  8.  Wabash 
Ave ). 

Chicago  (328  Wabash 
Ave.). 

Chicago    (Andltoriam 
Bldg.). 

Chicago  (6  N.  Michigan 
Ave.). 

Chicago 


Chicago  (2944  Michigan 

Blvd.). 
Chicago   (2301    Prairie 

Ave.). 
Chicago  (330E.22d  St.). 


Chicago  (20  N.  Ashland 

Blvd.). 
Chicago  (712  Fine  Arts 

Bldg.). 
Chicago  (5Sth  St.  and 

Kenwood  Ave.). 

Chicago 

Chicago  (19  8.  La  Salle 

St.). 
Chicago 


Do... 
DeKalb.. 
Evanston. 

Do... 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


Joliet... 
Macomb. 


University  of  Georgia 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Mercer  University 

The  Berry  School 

Emory  College 

State  Normal  School 

State  Summer  School 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Idaho 

State  Academy 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Eastern  minois  State  Normal 
School. 

American  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

American  Conservatory  Summer 
Normal. 

Anna  Grofl-Bryant  Institute  of  Vo- 
cal Art. 

Applied  Arts  Summer  School  (At- 
Vliison  Mentf^r  &  Co.). 

Armour  Institute  of  Tecnnology 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  College , 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Nor- 
mal Art. 

(Hiicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy. 

Chicago  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Expression. 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art. 
Gregg  Summer  Normal  School 

Lewis  Institute 

Nat  ional  Kindergarten  College 

National  Summer  School  of  Music. . 

New  School  of  Methods  in  Public 
School  Music  (American  Book 
Co.). 

School  of  E  xpression(  Boston  ,Mass. ) , 

Sherwood  Music  School 

University  High  School 

University  of  Chicago 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  (Cen- 
tral department). 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  SchooI(Divis- 

sion  Street  department). 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  (WU- 

son  .V venue  department). 
Northern   Illinois    State   Normal 

School. 
American    Institute     of    Normal 

Methods. 
Northwestern  University,  College 

of  Liberal  AtU*. 

Township  High  School 

Western    Illinois    State    Normal 

School. 


Director  or  principal 
hi  1914. 


T.  J.  Woofter,  LL.  D. 
A.  B.  Morton,  M.  A. . . 

Robert  L.  PuUlsm 

W.C.Atkins 

Edward   K.  Turner, 
Ph.  D. 


George  A.  AxUne 

Clinton  E.  Rose,  M.  A. 

George  H.  Black 

Philip  H.  Soulen 

Miles  F.  Reed 


H.  W.  Shryock 

L.  C.  Lord 

M.A.Wood 

John  J.  Hattstaedt. . . 


Florence  H.  Vitch. 

H.  M.  Rasrmond.. 

T.J.  Keane 

William  B.  Owen. 


Graham  Taylor 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons 
Clare  Osborne  Reed. . . 
Mrs.  W.  8.  Bracken. . . 

H.  J.  Holm 

George    N.    Carman, 
Elizabeth  Harrison. . . . 

Ada  M.  Fleming 

W.M.Morton 


Probable  date  of 
seaston  of  1915. 


Opening. 


July  1 
July  19 
June  16 
May  10 
June  15 


July  12 

...do... . 

June  8 
June  16 
..do  .. 


June  14 
June  21 
July  1 
June  28 


July    5 

June  28 
...do .... 
...do... 


S.S.Curry,  Ph.D.... 
Walter  Keller 


Franklin  W.  Johnson, 

Harry  Pratt  Judson.. 
A.L.Ward 


J.  D.Ellis 

H.  Mendelsohn... 
John  W.Cook... 
Edward  B.  BIrge. 
C.  8.  Marsh 


J.  8.  Brown... 
W.  P.  Morgan 


June  23 
June  26 
June  21 
June  28 
. ..do. . .. 
...do. . . . 
June  15 
June  28 
July     I 

Aug.    2 

June  21 

...do. . . . 

...do 

June  28 

July     1 

July    7 

June  21 

July  12 

June  21 


Close. 


...do 

June  14 


Aug.  3 
Sept.  10 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  11 


Aug.  25 

Do. 
July  23 
July  26 
July  31 


July  23 
July  80 
Aug.  7 
July  31  • 

July  26 

Aug.  6 
Sept.  17 
July  30 

Do. 
Aug.    2 
July  24 
July  31 
Aug.    6 

Do. 

Do. 
July  23 
JiUy   16 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  1 
Sept.    3 

Do. 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  29 
July  30 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July   23 
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XVII. — SuMUEB  School  Dirsctors — Oontinued. 


Location. 


iLUXOis— contimied. 

Normal 

Peoria 

Urbana 

INDUNA. 

Angola. 

Bloomington 

Culver 

DanviUe 

Earlham 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Do 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

La  Fayette 

MoorcsHill 

Muncie 

North  Manchester 

Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City 

Rolling  Prairie 

St.  Mvy-o(-the- Woods 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute 

V^alparaiso 

Winona  Lake 

IOWA. 

Ames.- 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

DesHofnes 

Do 

Do 

Fayette 

Indian(da 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Tabor 

KANSAS. 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Hays. 

Lawrence 

Manhattan 

Ptusburg 

Topeka 

Do 

Wichita. 


Summer  school  or  afiUiated  insti- 
tution. 


Illinois  8<atf  Normal  University. .. 

Sammer  School  of  Manual  Traiz»- 
ing  and  Domestic  Economy 
(Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute). 

University  of  Illinois. 


Tri-State  College 

Indiana  University 

Culver  Summer   Naval,  Cavalry, 

and  Woodcraft  Schools. 

Central  Normal  College 

Earlham  College 

Goshen  CoUeee 

De  Pauw  UmverBity 

Hanover  College 

Summer  School  for  Librarians 

Butler  CoUege 

Indiana  Central  Unlv-ersity 

Indianapolis  Vacation  BclMolft. 

John  Herron  Art  In.stitute 

Normal  College  of  the  North  Amtt- 

Ican  Gymnastic  Union. 
Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis. . . 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  of 

Agriculture,  Home  Ecooomios, 

and  Manual  Training  (Purdue 

University). 

Moores  HUT  College 

Muncie  Normal  Institute  (2  terms). 

Manchester  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. . . 

Oakland  City  C^epB 

liiterlaken  School  summer  Camp. . 

St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  CoDege 

Summer  Vacation  Schools 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Wbiona  CoUege 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teac^hers  College 

Coe  Colleee 

Palmer  Method   Summer  School 

(Cedar  Rapids  Buslnest  College). 

Des  Moines  CoUege , 

Drake  University , 

Highland  ParkOuUece 

Upper  Iowa  University 


Simpson  Collie 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  Weslcyan  College. . 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 


Western  Normal  CoUege  (2  terms). 

Morningside  CoUege 

Tabor  College 


Baker  Univewity 

Stat©  Normal  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

University  (rf  Kansas  (two  terms). . . 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. . 
State    Manual    Training    NotomU 

School. 
Shawnee  County  Normal  Institute. 

Washburn  Collepe 

Falnnount  CoUege 


Director  or  principal 
inl9U. 


David  Felmley 

Charies  A.  Bennett. 


W.  C.  Bagley 


L.  M.Sniff,M.A... 
WiOJamL.  Bryan.. 
CoL  L.  R.  G^sniUiat. 


J.  W.  Laird. 


PaulE.WhItmer.... 

H.  B.  Gou{di 

W.A.MUS 

Henry  N.  Sanborn.. 

Thomas  C.  Howe 

H.W.MarshaU 

Mrs.  Maud  Moody.. 

Har(dd  H.  Brown 

EmilRaOi 


Mrs.EUsaA.  Blaker. 
George  L.  Roberts. . . 


Harry  A.  King 

M.  D.  KeUyT!: 

OthoWh)ger,M.  A. 
Mother  M.  Cyriaca. . 


E.  A.  Rumely 

Mother  Mary  Cleophas 

L.  J.  Montgomery 

W.W.Parsons 

Henry  B.  Brown,  M.  A. 
Johnattian      Rigdon, 
Ph.D. 

G.M.Wilson 


Homer  H.  Seerley. 

J.  A.  Marqnis 

W.  C.  Henning.... 


DavidE.Cloyd,M.A, 
Wm.  F.  Barr,  A.  M... 

George  P.  MagUl 

Ellsworth  Lrowry, 
M.A. 

E.  A.  Jenner,  M.  A 

W.  C.  Wilcox,  LL.D. 

Edwin  A.ScheU 

Geo.  H.  Belts,  Ph.  D . 
W.  Irving  Kelsey 

L.H.Davis 


E.  A.  Brown., M.A-. 
Nelson  W.  Wehrhan. 


Lilian  Sfott.  M.  A . . . 
ThomiM  W.  Butcher. 
W.  A.  Lewis , 


ArvinOlin 

Edwin  L.  Helton. . . 
W .  A .  Brandenburg . 

John  F.  Eby 

W.  A .  Harshbarger . , 
Arthur  J.  Hoare 


Probable  date  of 
sesston  of  1915. 


Opening. 


June  14 
June  21 


June  16 


June  8 
June  24 
June  30 

May  26 


June  6 
June  1 
June  17 
July  1 
June  14 
May  24 
June  26 
June  14 
July     5 

Apr.  7 
Juno  12 


June  1 
June  7 
May  36 
July    1 


July     1 

...<K>..... 

June  6 
June  21 
May  25 
June    7 


June  14 

May  26 

June  21 
June    7 

May  31 
June  21 
June  8 
June  21 


June  14 
June  21 
June  14 
June  21 
June  14 
May  25 
June  28 
une  14 
June  22 


Jl 


June  5 
Jime  3 
May  31 

June  10 

June  16 
June    3 

June  I 
June  14 
June    7 . 


Close. 


Sept.  3 
July  24 


Aug.  13 


Au^  27 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  37 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  15 
July  24 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  1 
SepL  4 
Aug.    5 

Sept  1 
Jufy  24 


Aug.  30 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  13 
Aug.    7 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  6 
July  30 
Sept.  10 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  27 


July  23 

Aug.  17 
July  30 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  21 
July  30 
July  31 
July  30 

...Do. 
July  31 
July  23 
July  30 
July  23 
June  19 
July  33 
July  30 
Aug.    3 


{ 


July  17 
July^31 

July  21 
Aug.  11 

July  2S 
July  29 

July  1 
July  26 
July  31 


SUMMEB   SCHOOL  DIBECTOAS. 
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XVII. — St'MMEB  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green. . . 
Frankfort 


Lexington. 
Ridunond. 


lowsixsx . 


Baton  Roage. 
Do 


La  Fayette 


Natehitoches. 

New  Oilean5. 

Do 


Ruston 

Shreveport. 


MAINE. 

Belfast  (R.F.D.  No.  6). 
Boothbay  Harbor 


Castine 

China 

Denmark. .. 
Farminirton. 
Five  Islands. 
Fort  Kent . . 

Gorbam 

Harrison 


Summer  scImwI  or  aflUiaied  insti- 
tution. 


Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 

Scfaool. 
Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute.! 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 

School. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


K. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Southern  University  and  A.  & 

College.! 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial 

Institute. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

Tulane  University 

Tulane  University  Summer  School 

of  Medidne. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Summer  School  for  Teachers » , 


Navajo  Camps  for  Boys 

Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and 
Industry. 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Camp  Teoonnetfor  Girls 

Wyone>0>nic  and  Winona  Camps. . . 
State  Normal  School 


Seguinland  Scho<^  of  Photography. 

ludawaska  Training  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Camp  Katahdln 


Do.... 

Do.... 
Maehias... 
Monhegan. 

Do.... 


Monmouth 

Naples 

North  LImington. 
Ognnquit 


Orono 

Presquelsle 

Raymond 

Sooth  Bristol 

South  Gbsco 

Sooth  Harpswell. 


Soutli  Hope. 


South  Limington. 

Technology 

Unity 


Wayne. 


MAKYUVNO. 


Baltimore..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Croome 

Fredtfick 

Princess  Anne 


Eden  Camp  and  Eden  Club 

Idlewild  Camp 

Washington  State  Normal  School . . 

Independent  School  of  Art 

Monhegan  Summer  School  of  Metal 
Work. 

Camp  Cobbossee  for  Boys 

Camp  Keoka 

Wilawood  Camp 

Woodbury  Summer  School  of 
Drau'ing  and  Painting. 

University  of  Maine 

Aroostook  State  NcH-mal  School 

Camp  Ono,  Home  Camp  for  Girls. . 

Camp  Joliet  for  fiovs 

Shaw  Business  College .*. . 

Harpswell  Labm^tory  (Tufts  Col- 
lege. Tufts  College,  Mass.). 

Alfora  Lake  Camp  for  (rirls 


Moy-Mo-Da-Yo  Camp  for  Girls. 


Surveying   Camp    (Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology). 
Camp  Winneoook  for  Boys 


Camp  Androscoggin  for  Boys. 


Johns  Hopkins  University 

Peabody  Conaervatory  of'Music. . . 

Public  Vacatfcm  Sohools 

Public  Vacation  Schools » 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Croome  Settlement  School » 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Maryland   Agricultural    College, 
Eastern  Branch. » 

1  Negro  school. 


H.  H.  Cherry,  L.  L.  D, 


J.T.C.  Noe.. 
J.  G.  Crabbe. 


Alex  B.  Coftey , 

J.S.Clark,  Ph.D.. 


V.L.Roy 

A.B.Dinwiddle,Ph.D. 
Isadore  Dyer 


J.  E.  Keeny. 
T.  H.  Kane. 


Orrin  J.  Dickey. 
Asa  G.  RandaO. 


Albert  F.  Richardson 
Charles  F.  Towne...., 
C.E.Cobb 


Clarence  H.  White... 


W.E.Russell 

C.  W.  Loveiand  and 
G.  E.  Pike. 

Clara  Drew.. 

John  M.  Die* 

Wm.  L.  Powers 


Harry  R.  Mooney 

C.  S.  Mitehen 

Helen  Mayo 

Charles  H.  Woodbury. 

Robert  J.  Aley 

S.  L.  Meniman,  M.  A . 

Nellie  M.Hoyt 

Walter  H.  Young 

r.'L.  Shaw , 

J.S.Kingsley 


Florence  M.  Marshall 
(206  East  23d  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.). 

Elizabeth  Moody  and 
Helen  Mayo. 

A.  G.  Robbfns 


Herbert  L.  Rand  (21 
Shore  Road,  Salem, 
Mass.). 

E.M.Healy 


Edward  F.  Buclmer.. 
Frederick  R.  Huber.. . 

Charles  J.  Koch 

do 

M .  A .  Clemens 

Susie  WiUes 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


Opening.     Close. 


June  15 
...do 


June  W 
...do 


June 
...do 


June  1 
June  1*4 
June    7 

June  10 
June    7 


June  23 
July     6 


June  30 
...do.... 


July    3 


June  25 

Jtme  23 
June  25 
July    « 


June  15 
July     1 

...do 

July     0 

June  28 
July  21 
July     1 

...do 

..do 

June  20 

June  30 

July  1 
Aug.  4 
July     1 

June  30 


July  6 
July  1 
Julv     6 

..do 

June  IB 
July    I 


July  23 

Do. 

Aug.  10 
July  23 


Aug.    6 
July   17 


Aug.  10 
July  24 
Sept.  15 

July  22 
July  17 


Sept.    4 
Aug.  15 


Sept.  I 
Aug.  28 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  6 
Aug.  27 
Aug.   13 


Sept.  15 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  20 
Aug.    14 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 

Do. 
Sept.    1 
Sept.  10 

Aug.  25 


Aug.  2G 
Sept.  21 
Aug.  31 

Sept.    3 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  27 

Do. 
Xng.  15 
Oct.     I 


T.H.Kiah June  28  '  Aug.    G 
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XVII. — Summer  School  DiRBcroRS—Continued. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst 

Do 

Anbumdale 
Seminary). 
Belmont 


(LaseU 


Boston    (20 

worth). 
Boston 


B.    Aid- 


Do 

Boston  (30  Huntington 

Ate.). 

Do 

Boston 


Do. 
Do. 


Boston  (779  Beacon  St.) 

Boston  (585  Boylston 

Boston     (306     Pierce 

BIdg.). 
Boston 


Bourne. 


Brewster 

Brockton 

Cambridge  (8  Everett 
St.). 

Cambridge 

Hyannis 

Lowell , 

Lynn , 

Itelden 

Melrose 

Oak  Bluffs 

Provincetown 

Do 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  instl^ 
tution. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

School  for  Rural  Social  Service 

American    Institute    of    Normal 

Methods  (SUver,  Burdett  &  Co.). 
Camp  Mooswa  (Lake  Annis,  Nova 

Scotia). 
Alexander    Robinson    Sketching 

Tours.» 
Boston    Floating   Hospital   Post- 

Oraduate  Course  for  Nurses. 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Waelten  Pianoforte  School 

Farmer's  (Miss)  School  of  Cookery . . 

Harvcvrd  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Himtington  School  (Y.  M.  C.  A.). . . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Posse  IS ormal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics. 

School  of  Eugenics 


Shattuckville. 

SomervUle 

South  Orleans. 


Springfleld 

Vineyard  Haven. 
WeUfleet 


Wobum 

Woods  Hole 

MicmoAN. 


A<1rian. 
Alma.. 


Ann  Arbor. . 
Battle  Creek. 


Bay  View , 

Berrien  Springs. 
Big  Bay.- , 


School  of  Expression  (four  terms). 
Simmons  College 


Old     Colony     Union     Industrial 

School. 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp 

Public  Vacation  Schools 

Cambridge  Normal  School  of  Dane* 

ing. 

Harvard  University 

State  Normal  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Public  Elementary  School 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Summer  School 

do 

Treat  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art , 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and 

Painting. 

Camp  Catamount 

Y.  M.  C.  A .  Summer  School , 

*'Quanset/'  Cape  Cod  Camp  lor 

Girls. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School , 

Martha's  Vineyard  School  of  Art.. 
Camp  Chequessett 


Warren  Academy  Free  Industrial 

School. 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


William  D.Hurd.... 

do 

Osboume  McOonathy. 


O.H.Cain. 


Sarah  A.  Egan . 


Walttf"  B.Tripp. 
C!arlFaelten..... 


Fannie  M.  Farmer . . . 
Horace    D.    Arnold, 

M.  D. 
Ira  A.  Flinner,  M.  A... 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin , 

LL.D. 
Marguerite  E.  Moir.. . 

Evangeline  W.  Young, 

mTd. 

S.S.Curry,  Ph.  D... 

Edward  H.  Eldridge, 

Ph.  D. 
Agnes  Hatch 


Faith  Bickford.... 
George  L.  Farley.. 
Fannie  Faulheber 


J.  H.  Ropes 

William  A.Baldwin. 
John  E.  Barr 


Probable  date  of 
sessfon  of  1915. 


Opening. 


July  1 

July  15 

July  7 

July  1 


June  27 

July    « 

/June  18 

VJuly  1 

July   10 

June    1 

June  15 
*  June  IS 


Mrs.  Cora  H.  Dempsey 
G.W.Williams 


Charles  W.  Hawthorne 
E.  Ambrose  Webster.. 

Ahce  A.  Crouch 

Emma  G.  Blanchard.. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Hammatt 

(Newton  Center, 

Mass.). 
Miss  B.  W.  Dearborn.. 
Arthur  R.  Freedlander 
Wm.  G.  Vinal.  M.  A. 

(State    Normal 

School,  Providence, 

R.  I.). 
Frank  Carter 


Adrian  College. 
Alma  College... 


University  of  Micbiean. 

'hysi 


Frank  R.  LUUc. 


W.  A%  Robinson 

George    B.    Randels, 
Ph.D. 
Edward  H.  Kraiis 


Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Bay  View  Summer  University John  M.  Hall 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College |  Otto  J.  Graf 

Camp  So-sa-wa-ga-ming i  Clarence  E.   SnyUcr, 

M.  A, 


July 

July 

May 

July 

July 

July 
July 
May 

July 
July 
July 


3 

5 

16 

5 

1 

8 

6 

31 

1 

8 
6 


July     7 
June  30 


Close. 


July 
Jime 

July 
July 
June 


1 

1 

1 
5 
1 


5 
1* 


July 
July 
...do ... 

June  22 
July     1 


June  28 
June  21 

*June  28 


July  12 
June  15 
July     1 


July  30 
July*28 
Sept.    1 


Sept.  15 

Aug.  1 
Sept.  16 
«  July  16 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  15 
'Sept.  26 

Aug.    1 

Aug.  10 

Oct.     1 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  15 
July  24 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  14 

Aug.  23 
Aug.    8 

Sept.  1 
Oct.     1 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  13 
Oct.     1 


Aug.  IS 

Sept.    1 

Do. 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  21 
July  30 

Aug.  20 


Do. 
July  26 
Sept.    1 


t  Foreign  location. 

*  Special  course  for  teachers. 

*  Optfiing  of  first  courses;  closing  of  last  conrses. 

< Department  of  Law,  June  21-Aug.  27;  Department  of  Metlicine  and  Surgery,  June  28-Aug. 


G. 
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XVII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


MicmoAN— contd . 


Big  Rapids. 
Corey 


Detroit 

Do 

Detroit  (Grand  Circus 

Detroit 

Detioit     (Fine     Arts 
BWg.). 

Fountain 

Grand  R^ids 


Do 

Kahmatoo. 
Lapeer 


Marquette... 
Mcauwataka. 


Mount  Pleasant 

Topinabee 

Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Albert  Lea. 
Baglci 


Bagicy 

Bemidli. . . 
Buffalo.... 
Cambridge, 
Crookston.. 


Duhith 

Faribault 

Do 

Fergus  Falls 

Grand  Rapids 

Hendricks 

LItchfleld 

LRtle  Falls 

Ixme  Prairie 

Ma2ikato 

Milaca 

Minneapolis  (920  Nicol- 
let Ave.). 

MinneaixiUs  (89  South 
10th  St.). 

Minneapolb  (Public  Li- 
brary Bldg.). 

Minneapolis    (42  8th 
St.  South). 

Minneapolis 

Do 


Do.... 
Moorhead. 

Mora 

Morris... 


Redwood  Falls. 

Roseau 

StCkwd 

St  Paul 

Do 


Summer  school  or  aflTiliatod  insti- 
tution. 


Ferris  Institute 

Camp  Eberhart  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.). 

Cass  Technical  High  School 

Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

Detroit  Technical  Institute  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 

Michi^n  Conservatory  of  Music 

School  of  Fine  Arts  (outdoor 
classes). 

Kenmore  Institute  Play  School 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lapeer  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers of  Backward  Children. 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Forestry  School  (Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College). 

Central  State  Normal  School 


University  of  Michigan  Biological 

Station 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


County  Teachers'  Training  School. 
do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Teacher's  Training  School  (North- 
west School  of  Agriculture). 

State  Normal  School 

Coimty  Teachers'  Training  School. . 

Summer  School  for  Blind  Men 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School, 
Ford  Offices 


HandicraftGuild,  School  of  Design, 

Handicraft,  and  Normal  Art. 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art 


Sbyton 

ThiBf  River  Palb. 
Wadna 


Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  Ora- 
tory and  Dramatic  Art. 

Minnesota  College 

Summer  School  for  Library  Train- 
ing (Minnesota  l*ublic  Library 
Commission). 

University  of  Minnesota 

State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School . . 

Teachers'  Trainhig  School  (West 
Central  School  of  Agriculture). 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 

do ; 

State  Normal  School 

Globe  Business  College 

State  Teachers'  Training  School 
and  Siunmer  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 

do 

do 


Director  or  principal 
inlOH. 


W.  N.  Ferris. 
F.  H.  Cheley. 


E.  O.Allen 

F.  L.York.  M.  A... 
B.D.Edwards 


Frederic  L.  Abel. 
John  P.  Wicker.. 


W.  n.  Macpherson... 


D.  B.  Waldo,  LL.  D. 
H.  A.  Haynos,  H.  D. 


J.  H.  Kayo,  M.  A 

F.  H.  Satiford  (East 

Lansing.  Mich.). 
Charles     T.     Grawn« 

M.  A. 
Henry    A.    Cleason, 

Ph.D. 
Charlps      Mc  Kenny, 

LL.D. 


J.  E   Hogeu 

CO.  Baker 

F.  C.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 
W.P.Dyer 

G.  A.  Poster 

C.  E.Young 

C.O.Selvig 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 
JohnMunroe 


Probable  date  of    ! 
seasion  of  1915.      j 


Opening. 


July  6 
June    1 

June  21 
June  28 
June  21 

June  19 
June  10 

June  15 


June  28 


June  28 
Jime  20 

June  30 

June  28 

I  •  aUvs  *  •   *  « 

June  15 
June  22 
June  28 
June  22 


June  28 
June  16 

Jime  15 


F.  J.  Sperry 

E.  A.  Freeman 

C.  W.G.Hyde.. .. 

S.  E.  Hargis 

H.E.White 

G .  Holn^uist 

Charles  H.  Cooper. 

J.C.Marshall 

James  M.  Ford.... 


Robert  Koehlw. 


Wm.  H.  Pontius;  Chas. 

M.  Holt. 
Frank  Nelson,  L.  H.  D. 
Clara  F.  Baldwin 


George  F.  James. ••.. 

Frank  A.  Weld 

W.N.Mande\ille.... 
C.  H.  Barnes 


J.  L.  Silvemale... 

P.  A  Davis 

W.  A.  Shoemaker. 

J.  O.  Weaver 

A.  V.  Storm 


B.  M.  Cosgrove. 

J.  H.  Hay 

W.C.Cobb.... 


June  28 


July     1 
...do. . ., 


June  14 

(») 
June    1 


June  14 

June  12 

June    1 
June  16 


June  14 
...do. . ,. 


Jime  14 

(') 
July     1 

June  15 
...do. . .. 
...do 


June  15 

(0 


Close. 


A 


Aug.  13 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  13 
July  31 
Aug;  13 

July  24 
Sept.  90 


Sept 


Aug.    0 


July  30 
July  23 

Do. 

Do. 

July  23 
July  36 

July  24 


Ml/ 


July  30 

Aug.    1 
Do. 

July  23 

Sept.    1 

Aug.    14^ 

Aug.    8 

Aug.    1 
July  25 


July  23 
Do.      J 

Do.    I 

Aiig.  I 
July  30 
Sept.  1 
July   24 

July  2i 


1  No  sessfon. 
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XVII. — Summer  School  Directoks — Continued. 


Location. 


Stunmer  sdiool  or  afSliated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
In  1914. 


I      MIKlfESOTA— COntd. 


Waseca 

Winona 

Worthington. 


Mias^aiFPL 

Agricultural  College. 

Blue  Mountain 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 


Hattiesburg. 

Newton 

Perlcinston.. 
Shelby 


University. 
Winona 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron 

C«pe  Girardeau 
Columbia 


.do. 


State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. 


Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College. . . 

Stat«  Summer  Normal 

Brookhaven  Summer  Normal. 
Clinton  State  Normal 


Mississippi  Normal  College 

Newton  Normal 

Coast  Normal 

Industrial  -  Agricultm^     College 
for  Negroes. 

University  of  Mississippi 

Inter-County  Normal 


Missouri  Wesley  an  College 

State  Normal  School 

Graduate  School  of  Agriculture 
I      (Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges   and    Experl- 
,     ment  Stations). 

Do '  University  of  Missouri 

Kansas  City '  Public  Vacation  Schools 


KirksviUe. 
La  Grange. 
MaryviUe.. 
St.  Loute.. 


St.  Louis  (1402  S.  Grand 

Ave.). 
St.  Louis 


State  Normal  School. 
La  Grange  (College ... 
State  Normal  School . 


I^bable  date  of 
aesskm  of  1915. 


Opening. 


L.  H.  Pryor... 
G.  E.Maxwell. 
J.  C.  Da\ies. . . 


J.  C.  Robert 

W.  T.  Lowrey 

Z.C.  Hodees 

J.W.Provlne.Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

JoeCVx>k 

A.  8.  McCieudon 

J.A.Hufl 

H.  M.  Thompson 


Julv  1 
June  14 
July     1 


June  15 
June  7 


J.  C.  Fant. 


A.  B.  C^pe,  M.  A 

W.  8.  Dearmont 

A.  C.  True  (Agricul- 
tural Department, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

Joseph  D.  Ellifl 

W.  Gidinghaeen,  W. 
II.  Martin,  G.  Page. 

John  R.  Kirk 

J.  T.  Muir,  LL.  D 


Springfield... 
Warrensburg. 
Warrenton... 


Forest  Park  University  School  of 
Mu;sic. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Vacation  School  for  Children  (Ep- 
worth  Deaconess  Home  and  Set- 
tlement). 

State  N(mnal  School 

do , 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman. 
Do... 


Chinook 
Dillon... 
Glen 


Glendive .. 
(ireat  Falls. 

Helena 

Kalispell. . . 
Missoula... 


NEBRASKA. 


Gallatin  County  Siunmer  School.. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Montana  State  Normal  College 

University  of  Montana  Biofogical 
Station. 

County  Teachers'  Summer  Schocd. . 

Public  Vacation  School 

Montana  We«leyan  College 

Flathead  County  Summer  School.. 

University  of  Montana 


Alliance State  Junior  Normal. 

Alma do 

Bellevue j  Bcllevuo  College 

Bethany Cotner  University 

Broken  Bow State  Junior  Normal . 

Chadron St^te  Normal  School . 


Collegeview, 


Union  College. 


Fremont Fremont  College 

Kearney State  Normal  School 

Lincoln Teachers  College  High  School 

Do I  University  of  Nebraska 


McCook State  Jimior  Normal , 

North  Platte do 


E.  R.  Kroeger. 


D.  M.  Shoemaker,  M. 

D. 
Mary  M.  TutUe , 


W.  T.  Carrington 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  LL.D. 
Henry  Vosholl,  M.A.. 


Ida  W.  Davis. 
J.  H.  HoLst . . . 


J.  E.  Monroe 

Morton  J.  Ehrod  (Mis- 
soula, Mont.). 

Mrs.  H.K.  Felt 

S.  D.  Sargent 

T.  A.  Bruiier 

May  Trumper 

William  W.  Kemp, 
Ph.  D. 


June    8 

May  31 
June  1 
July  15 
Aug     2 

June    8 


June    7 
...do 

(') 


June  10 
June  14 

May  26 
June    8 


June    1 

...do 

June  23 


May  27 

June    1 
June    7 


June    7 

Aug.  1 
June  8 
June  14 


June  15 


July  15 
June  10 


Earl  Cline ,'  June    8 

DellGIbson June    6 

Wm.  E.  Nwholl June  16 


S.H.Martin 

J<»eph  Sparks 

Harvey  A.  Morrison, 


June    7 

...do 

June    1 


Close. 


Aug.  1 
July  25 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  1 
July    2 

July     3 

July  0 
July  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  27 

July  18 


Aug.    1 
Aug.  14 


Aug.    7 
July   23 

Aug.    6 
Aug.  14 

Aug.    1 

July   12 

Aug.    1 


Do. 
Aug.    7 
Aug.  14 


July  10 

Aug.  99 
Aug.  27 
July  30 


Aug.    8 

Sept.   1 
July   18 


Aug.  1 
July  30 
Aug.    8 

Jul)'  30 

Do. 
Julv  28 


M.  R.  Snodgrass 

Charles  W.Taylor.... 
Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D. 

W.T.Davis 

W ilson  Tout . ....][..[    Juno     7  "  July   30 


June    9 
June    7 


Aug.    1 
July  30 


» Xo  session. 
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XVII. — 8uMM£R  ScuooL  DiRBCTOKS — Continued. 


Locution. 


XKBBASKA— OOntd. 


Omaks 

Do 

O'KeiL 

Peru 

University  Place. 

Do 

Valentino 


r; 


Himuner  vebool  or  aAUalMl  insU- 
tution. 


CreigbtoB  Unirecsky 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Jonior  Nonaal 

Stato  Normal  Scbool 

Nebraska  Weeleyan  University. 

Public  Vacation  School 

State  Jimlor  Nofinal 

State  Normal  SehMl 

YorkCoHeKe 


NEW  nAllPHBIBE. 


A.HhLmd Tarap  Algonquin  for  Boys. 


Do. 
l>o. 


Bristol. 
Knfield. 


Winnetaska  SoBimer  Scboc^. . 
Wfaiona  FM6a  Camp  for  Oirb . 


Pasquaney  Nature  Club 

Camp  Rockland  (Rockland  Mili- 
tary Academy). 


Francestown [  Camp  Fairveather  for  Oiris 


Hanover \  Dartmouth  i'oUege. 

Holdemess '  Camp  Wachottett . . 


Jackson '  Thorn  Mountain  Tutorinc  School. 

Meredith Camp  Anawan 


Pike ,  Camp  Moasilituke 


PIvmouth Stifle  Nomuil  ScIkmjI 

South  Chatham Chatham  Woods  Camp 


Do. 


Tamworth . . . 

Do 

West  Ossipee. 


Hill's  (Mrs.)  Summer   School   of 
Cookery. 

Camp  Chocorua  (for  boys; 

Camp  Lareom  (fbr  girls) 

Camp  Wellesley 


NEW  JEBSET. 


Allrahtvst.. 
Btoemfield.. 

Do 

Bordentown . 

Cape  May... 


CoDingswood 

Uoboken 

Newark 

Newark  (17  Academy 
St.). 

New  Bnmswick 

Ocean  City 

Phillipsburg 

Princeton 

Princeton  (15  Univer- 
sity Place). 


Princeton.. 

Do 

Do 

Vineland... 


XEW  MKXICO. 


Albnqncrqne. 

Ctorto. 

Lai  Vcfcas. . . 
Do 


Rand  Summer  St^iool , 

Silv^  lAdLe  Summer  School 

Soell  Summer  Art  Class 

Camp     Minne-wawa    (Algonquin 

Park,  Ontario). 
Cape  Ma^  School  of  Agriculture, 

Induatrial  Art  and  Science. 

State  Summer  School 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

City  Public  Schools 

Ronish  School 


Rutgers  Collie 

State  Summer  School 

do 

College  Summer  School. . . 
Princeton  Siunmer  School . 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary . 
Princeton  Tutors'^Association . . . 


University  Summer  School 
Training   School  for  Teachers  of 
Backward  Children. 


l>irectw  or  principal 
inl9H. 


Paul  L.  Martin 

Sefana  Anderson 

C.N.Walton 

D.W.Hayes 

Frank  Howard,  Ph.  D. 

L.  Frisbie 

W.C.  Green 

U.S.  Com. 

M.  O.  McLaughlin 


Edwin  De  Merilte 
(815  BoylstoB  St., 
Boston,  Mass.) 

JolmB.M^,M.D 


Elisabeth 
den;  Mary  R.  Lake* 
man,  M.D.  (Salem, 
Mas). 

Mis.  Laura  H.  Hassan . 


Matilda  D.  Fair- 
weather. 

W.  V.  Bingham,  Ph. 
D. 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster, 
L.  H.  D. 

George  A.  Boshec... 

Ncilie  8.  Winchester 
^Awreoce,  MaasJ. 

Virgil  Prettyman.  Ph. 
D.  (Horace  Mann 
School,  New  York, 
N.Y.). 

Kmest  L.  Silver 

Katharine  1/.  Bishop. 

Janet  M.Uill 


8. 0.  Davidson,  Lit.  D 

do 

Kdw.      A.      Benner 
(Wellesley,  Maas.). 


Edwin  W.  Rand,  M.  A 

Henry  G.  Lym 

Maurice  C.  Boyd 

W.  L.Wise 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


Opening. 


June  10 
June  20 
Jtme  7 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do. ... 
...do.... 
Jane  6 
June  10 


June  2i 

June  30 
July     1 

..do 


July     1 

July     5 

Jime  28 

June  30 
July    1 

June  24 


July     1 

..do 

July    9 


June  25 

...do 

July     5 


June  15 
July  5 
June  18 
July     7 


University  of  New  Mexico 

Curry  Count  V  Summer  Normal... 
New  Mexko  Normal  University . . . 
San  Miguel  Teachers'  Normal  In- 
stitute. 


T.  D.  Sensor,  M. 
A.  Rieeenbereer.. 
A.  B.  Poland.... 
A.  W.U.  Ronish. 


A.  J.Inglis,  Ph.  D... 
T.  D.  Sensor,  M.  A... 

do 

Albert  Gross 

C.  R.  Morey;  A.  M. 

Hfltebeitel;   B.   D. 

Austin. 
B.B.  Warfleld,  D.  D. 
Frank  Fritte,  Ph.  D.. 
Garret  S.  Voorhees. . , 
E.  R.  Johnstone 


Frank  C-arroon 

Prank  H.B.Roberts. 


June  28 
Aug.  16 
July   12 


June  30 
June  28 

...do 

July    ft 
July   10 


June  1 
Aug.  1 
Julv  14 
July    12 


Mav  25 
July  15 
June    1 


Close. 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  15 
JnlT  Si 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  30 
Aug.    5 


Sept.    2 


X. 


Do. 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  30 

Do. 

Sept.    1 

Aug.  2G 

Sept.    1 

Aug.    4 

Sept.    3 

Do. 
Aug.  31 


Sept.  20 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  8 
Sept.    1 


Aug.  14 
Sept.  1 1 
Aug.  20 


Aug.  8 
July  31 
Aug.  14 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  20 


Jime  U 
Sept.  ?5 
Sept.  IS 
Aug.  21 


July  2:; 
Aug.  M 
July  22 
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XVII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


I^ocation. 


NEW  MEXICO— con td. 

Santa  Fe 

SilyerCIty 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany. 
Auburn. 


Do. 


Do... 
Brookl3rn. 

Do... 

Do... 
BufEalo, . . 
Catskill.. 


Chautauqua, 
aifl  Haven, 
ainton 


Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Corinth  (R.  F.  D.)-. 


Comwall-on-Hudson . 

Cortland 

Diamond  Point 

Highland 


Ithaca. 


Do 

Lake  Plca.<^ant 


Monroe 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  (Amer.  Fine 
Arts  Bldg.). 

New  York  (Ml  Lexing- 
ton Ave.). 

New  York  (241  West 
75th  St). 

New  York  (7  West  42d 
St). 

New  York . 

New  York'(7  WestVid 
St). 

New  York  (74  West 
124th  St.). 

New  York  (303  Fifth 
Ave.). 

New  York  (601  Fifth 
Ave.). 

New  York  (109th  St. 
and  Amsterdam 
Ajvc  ) 

New  York  (600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.). 

New  York  (105  East 
22d  St). 

New  York 

Do 

New    York    (Aeolian 

Hall). 
Fort  Henry 


Rochester 

Round  Lake . . 
Saranac  Lake. 


Shady 

Silver  Bay. 


Summer  s«hool  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


New  Mexico  Institute  of  Science 

and  Education. 
New  Mexico  Normal  School 


State  Library  School 

Auburn  Summer  School  of  Theology 

Summer    School     for     Christian 
Workers. 

Titus  Normal  School  of  Dance 

Adelphi  College 

Bedford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School 
Central  Y.  M .  C.  A .  Summer  School . 

Public  Vacation  Schools 

Kyle  Camp 


Chautauqua  Institution 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  Amerk». 

Hamilton  College  Summer  School 
of  English. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Bk>loeical  Laboratory. 

Camp  (iahada 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Cortland  Summer  School 

Camp  Wabtmaki  for  Qirls 

Raymond  Riordon  School  of  Mental 
Measurement. 

C^amp  Otter  (Dorset,  Ontario,  (Can- 
ada). 

CJomell  University 

Camp  Setag 


Mackenzie  School 

C^ll^e  of  New  Rochelle. 
Art  Students'  League. . . 


Bible  Teachers'  Training  School.... 

Brown  School  of  Tutoring 

Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing. . . 


Colufnbia  University 

Gilbert  Normal  School  of  Dancing.. 

Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


William H.  Pope..... 
C.  M.  Light,  Ph.  D.. 


J.  L  Wyer,jr 

0.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
do 


Paul&eL.  Titus 

A.  Q.  Fradenbureh.... 
Francis  P.  Lamphear.. 

M.S.TutUe 

O.  E.  Smitii 

Paul  Kyle  (Irvington. . 

N.  Y.). 
Percy  H.  Boynton . . . . 
Rev.  John  J.  Donlan. . 
Calvin  L.  Lewis 


Chas.  B.  Davenport, 

Ph.  D. 
Wmiam     B.     Efner 
(Schenectady,  N.Y.). 

S.  C.Jones 

Luke  J.  McEvoy 


Raymond  Riordon. 
C.  V.P.Young.... 


Ge<»rge  P.  Bristol 

Ada  M.Gates  (618  Au- 
burn Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.). 

James  C.  Mackenzie. . . 

M.  M.  Ignatius,  M.  A . . 


John  A.  Wood 

Frederic  L.  Brown. . . 
Louis  H.  Chalif 


James C.  Egbert.. 
Susan  H.  Oilman. 


Do. 


International  Academy  of  Design- 
ing and  Cutting. 
Massee  Summer  school 


National  Academy  of  Design. 


National  Training  School  (Y.  W. 

C.  A.). 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. . 


New  York  University 

Normal  (College,  City  of  New  York. 
School  of  Accompanying 


Repton  Camp. 


Mechanics  Institute 

Round  Lake  Summer  Institute. . 
St.  Regis  Camp  for  Boys 


Summer  School  of  Figure  Painting. 
Black  Elephant  Camp 


Eastern  .Association  School  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 


Alice  L.  Lennon 

Leo  Omstein 

W.  W.  Massee 


George  W.  Ma\'nard, 
N.  A. 

Elizabeth  WUson.M.  A 

Edward  Devine 

James  E.  Lough 


Mrs.  Marshall  E.  Stew- 

art. 
O.  C.  Roach  (TwTv- 

town,N.Y.}. 

Carleton  B.  G  ibson 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hughes. 
P.  R.  Langdon,  M.  D., 

LL.D. 
Dewing  Woodward . . . 
Kat«  B.Wallace  (Wel- 

lesley,  Mass.). 
Thornton  B.  Penfield. 

Ph.D. 


Opening. 


Aug'.    4 
June    1 


June  2 

July  5 

July  26 

July  1 

July  5 

July  7 

July  12 

July  1 
...do.... 


July  3 
June  28 
July    5 

June  30 

June  28 

June  21 
July     1 


July     1 

July     5 
July     1 


July     8 
June  30 


June  22 

July     6 

May  31 

July    6 
June    1 

...do 

June    2 

June    5 

June    1 

July     tt 


July     1 

June  16 

Jime  30 

June  28 
July  11 
July     1 

June  1 
June  25 

July  30 


Close. 


Aug.  SO 
July  23 


July  14 
July  24 

Aug.    7 

July  31 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  1 
Sept.   1 

Aug.  13 
Sept.  3 
l>o. 

Aug.  U 

Sept.   1 

Aug.  27 
Aug.    6 


Aug.  28 

Aug.  13 
Sept.   1 


Sept.   8 
Aug.    8 


July  31 

Sept.  20 

July  23 

Aug.  13 
July  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  31 

Septal 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  W 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  6 
July  20 
Sept.   7 

Sept  30 
Sept.  27 

Aug.  28 
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XVII. — SvMMBR  School  Directors — Continued. 


Locatkm. 


nmw  TOSS— oontd. 


SjTSCOM.... 

Troy 

Valooor 

White  Lake. 
WUbboro... 


Woodland. 
Woodstock 


HOETH  CABOUNA. 


Asherille... 
Bhie  Ridge. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Boone 

Chapel  HOI. 
CuUowbee.. 


Durham... 
Greensboro. 


Oreenvflle.... 
Wake  Forest. 


KOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricaltaral  College. . 


Do 

EOendale 

Grand  Forks. 

MaTville 

Umversity... 


Do. 


VaneyClty. 
Wafapeton. 


Ada.. 


OHIO. 


AlUaooe. 


Afliens. 


Bloffton 

Cedar  Point. 


CtDdnnatt. 

Do 

Cobimbus.. 

Do 

DaTtMi.... 
Defiance... 
QruiTflle.. 
Green  vUle.. 
Hamilton.. 


KJn^TiUe.. 


Lebanon 
Loratn.. 
Meant  Venop 


Snmmer  school  or  affiliated  Insti- 
tntion. 


Syracose  UniversiW , 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

CampPenn 

Kamieonga  Camp  for  Boys 

Camp   Pok-O'-Moonsbine   (Peek- 

skiU  Academy). 

Camp  Wake  Robin 

Bummer    Sehool    of    Landscape 

Painting  (Art  Students'  League 

of  New  York). 


Schoolof  Expression  (Boston, Mass.) 

Boys'  Camp , 

Employed  Officers  of  Y.  M.  C.  A ... . 

Missionary  Education 

Soutbem  Student  Conference  of  Y. 

M.  C.  A.  • 

Soutbem  Student  Secretaries,  Y.M. 

C.  A. 
Soutbem  Summer  School  of  Social 

Service  and  Christian  Workers. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Ualversity  of  North  (Jarolbia 

CuUowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
National  Religious  Training  School. 
North  Carolina  A.  and  M.  College 

for  the  Colored  Race. 
East  Carolina  Teacbers'  Trainfaig 

Scbool. 
Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Law. 


Caaa  and  Ransom  Counties  Teacb- 
ers' Trabilng  Scbool. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

PuhUo  Vacation  Scbool 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  North  Dakota  (Col- 
lege Section.} 

University  of  Nortb  Dakota  (Ele- 
mentary Section). 

State  Norma]  Scbool 

TnUnbig  Scbool  for  Teacbers  (State 
Scbool  of  Science). 


Ohio  Northern  University, 


Mount  Union—Scio  College. 


Ohio  University  and  State  Normal 
College. 

Bluffton  College 

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Obio  Mechanics  Institute 

Ohio  State  University 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  Scbool 

Public  Vacation  School 

Defiance  College 

Denison  University 

Commercial-Normal  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  ScbooL 

State  Normal  School 

Camp  Wyndcroft 


Lebanon  University 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  Scbool. 
Mount  Vernon  Academy. .. . 


Director  or  principal 
hi  1914. 


NewCoooord '  Muskingum  College 


Edgar  C.  Morris, M.  A. 


Charles  K.  T&ylor,M.A 

W.8.  WiUiams 

Charles  A.  Robinson, 
Ph.D. 

H.W.  Little 

Walter  Qalte 


S.  S.  Curry.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  O. Hart..... 


Harry  S.  Myers. 


R.  H.  King. 

W.   D.   Weatherford 
(Nashville,  Tenn.). 
...do , 


.do. 


Louise  W.  Brooks 

B.  B.  Dougherty . 
N.W.WaRcer.... 
A.  C.  Reynolds... 


D.J.  Jordan 

Robert  H.Wright...., 
N.Y.  Oulley 


Alfred  H.Parrott, 


Arland  D.  Weeks 

Wmis  E.Johnson.... 

P.  H.  Lehman 

Thomas  A.  HiUver.... 
A.  J.  Ladd,  Pb.D 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


Opening. 


July    5 


June  22 
July  1 
...do... 


...do. . . 
June    1 


June  27 
July  23 
July  7 
June  25 
June  15 

June  29 

Aug.    4 

/June    4 
\July  21 


June  15 
...do.. .. 


June  18 
July     5 

June  15 

June    7 

June  14 


C.C.Schmidt. 


George  A.  McFarland. . 
R.M.  Black 


A.  E.  Smith,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D. 
Wflliam  H.  McMaster. 

M.  A.,  D.  D. 
Alston  Eellis,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D. 

N.  E.  Byers,  M.  A 

Herbert  Osbora 


J.  H.  Gest 

John  K.  Shearer,  M.  A. 

K.p.  Swartrel 

E.  L.  Mabafley 

Wm.  Prini 

P.  W.  McReynolds. . . 

C.  E.  Goodell 

Clarence  Baltbaser 

Charles  H.  Lake 

John  E.  McGilvrey... 
Mrs.  Artemas  B.  Luce 
(Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.). 
Arthur  James,  M.  A . . . 

C.  F.  Kelser 

K.  G.Salisbury 

J.  G.  Lowery 


.do., 
.do.. 


July     1 
June  21 


.do.. 


June  29 
June  15 


June    1 

June  21 

June  19 

June  21 
...do 


June  14 
June  28 
June  22 
June  30 


June  14 
June  21 
June  1 
June  23 
May  10 
July     1 

June  14 
June  15 
June  1 
June  21 


Close. 


Aug.  18- 

Aug.  27 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  28 

Do. 

Nov.    1 


July  25 
Aug.  5 
July  21 
July  4 
June  24 

July  22 

Aug.  30 

June  14 
July  3> 

July  30 
Sept.   1 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  14 

Aug.    7 

Aug.  30 


July  23 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  a 
July  31 

Do. 

Aug.  n 
July  22 


Aug.  20 

July  30 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  14 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  6 
July  30 
July  25 
Aug.  8 
July  30 
Aug.  27 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
July  15 
Aug.  13 
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XVII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


OHIO— continued. 

OberUn 

O.xford 

Rio  Grande 

Bmingfleld 

Westerriile .".' " ." '. '. '. '.'.'.'. 

West  Lafiftyette 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Alva 

Dunmt 

Edmond 

Norman 

Stillwater 

Tahlequah 

Weathorford 

OREGON. 

Corvallis 

Do 

Eugene 

Gladstone 

Joseph 

Monmouth 

Portland 

Salem 

PENNSYLVAKIA. 

Beaver  Falls 

Chej-ncj' 

CoUegeville 

Concord  \ille 

Fort  Washington 

Grove  City 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Meadvllle 

Millersvine 

Hount  Gretna 

Muncy 

Myerstown 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  (1730 
Chestnut  St.). 

Philadelphia  (917 
Chestnut  St.). 

Philadelphia  (ini 
Green  St.). 

Philadelphia  (1107  N. 
41st  St.). 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  (Motmt  Oli- 
ver). 


OberUn  College 

Miami  University  (two  terma). 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  CoUe«e. 


Heidelberg  University 
Otterbeln  unix-ersity. . 


West  Lalayette  College. 

Wooster  university 

Antioch  College 


East  Central  State  Normal  School. . 
Northwestern  State  Normal  School. 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School. 

c:en  tral  8  tate  Normal  School 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Anicultural  and  Me> 

chaoioal  C<mege. 
Northeastern  State  Normal  Sdiool. . 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School . 


Boys  Camp,  Oregon  Agrlniltuial 
College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon , 

Willamette  Valley  (Chautauqua 


Willamette  University 

Oregon  Normal  School 

Public  Vacation  Schools 

Capital    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 


Geneva  College. 


Cheynoy  Summer  School  for  Teach- 
ers.' 

Ursinus  Collie 

Maplewood  Summer  Camp 


Darby  School  of  Painting 

Grove  City  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. , 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Institute  for  Religious  Education 

(Meadville  Theological  Seminary). 

State  Normal  School 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  Summer 

School  for  Teachers. 
Lycoming  County  Normal  School.. 

Albr5htCoU€^ 

Central  Educational  Institute  (Y. 

M.  C.  A.). 
Nefl  College 


Peirce  School . 


Pennsylvania  Orthopajdlc  Institute 

and  School  of  Mechanotherapy. 
School  of  Sloyd 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

King's  School  of  Oratory 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


O  posing. 


Close. 


f 


6w  F.  MacLeanan 

H.  C.  Miniiich 

Simeon  H.  Bing 

T.  Bruce  Bh^ch 

George  W.  Good 

Rudolph  H.  Wagoner, 

A.  F.  Hess,  Ph.  D 


Wm.  M.  Dawson.  M.  A 


Charles  W.  Briles 

Grant  B.  Gmmbine. . . 

W.  C.  Canterbury 

Charles  Evans 

W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


G.W.  Gable. 
U.  J.  Griffith. 


£.  D.  Ressler. 


.....do 

Joseph  Shafer 

Harvey  E.  Cros?  (Ore- 
gon City,  Oreg.). 

James  T.lCatthew 

J.  H.  Ackerman 

L.  R.  Alderman 

J.  J.  Kraps 


W.   E.  Rosenberger, 

M.  A. 
LeslieP.HiU 


W.A.  Kline 

J.    Chauncev*  Short- 
Udee. 
Hugh    H.     Brecken- 

ridge. 
A.T.  Ormond.PhtD., 
LL.  D. 
(Charles  C.  Ellis,  Ph. 

D. 
T.G.Helm,M.A.;E. 

M.  Hartmau,  M.  A. 


June  IS 
June  14 
June  21 
June  28 
June  21 
...do 

June  17 

June  io 


Wm.  I.  Lawrance. 


P.M.HarbaW 

W.  S.Steele,  M.  A.... 


S.  B.  Dunlap. 
J.  T.  Dunlap. 
C.  J.  Walters. 


SIlasF.  Neff,  Ph.  D... 

L.  B.  MofTett 

Max  J.  Walter,  M.  D.. 


May  25 
May  27 
Hay  24 
May  27 
June  16 
May  27 

May  29 

May  26 


June  16 

June  14 
June  28 
July     7 

0) 
June  21 

June  28 
Apr.     1 


June  16 
July  1 
June  22 


June  8 
June  22 
June  21 
June  14 


June  21 

June  28 
July    1 

June  28 
June  21 
June  2S 

June  13 

June  28 

July    6 


»  No  session. 


J.  P.  W.  Crau-fbrd !  July    6 

Byron  W.  King,  Ph.  '  June  16 

» Negro  school. 


Aug.  6 
Sept.  3 
July  ao 
Aug.  6 
July  SO 
Do. 

July  26 

Aug.     1 


July  3 
Aug.  I 
July  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  8 
July  31 

Do. 
Do. 


June  29 


July 
Aug. 
July 

23 

6 

19 

July 

Aug. 
Aug. 

30 

6 

10 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

12 

Aug. 

2 

July 

31 

Aug. 

26 

July 

30 

July 

23 

July 

2 

Aug 
July 

6 
30 

Aug. 
July 
Aug. 

27 

30 

3 

July 

90 

Aug. 

6 

Nov. 

5 

Aug. 
July 

14 
25 
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XVII. — SuMMEi:  School  DiKEcxoits — C'ou tinned. 


LocAtion. 


PENNSTLVAJnA— contd . 

PiUsbitri^ 

Pocono  Pines 


Bummer  sdiool  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


ScnmUm... 
Seliii^rove. 


Sooth  Bethlehem. 

StsteCoUeKe 

Do 


SwarUunore. 
Waynesboro. 
Westchester. 


KHODE  ISLAND. 

ProTidCTce 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Cohimbb 

Orangebuig 

Rock  urn 

Spartanhurg 

SOtrra  DAKOTA. 

Abcrilecn 

Brookings 

Horcm 

Madison 

MiicfaelL 


RedfleM. 
Yankton. 


TEXMEaSEE. 


Cumberland  Oap 

Jac!rsaii 

Johnson  City 


Univenity  ot  PIttsbuigh. 
Pine  Tree  Canq> 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 
Susquehanna  Unfvecsity 


Lehigh  UniYMsity 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Summer  School  lot  Library  Train- 
ing. 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

Waynesborg  College 

State  Normal  Sdiool..^ 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


University  of  South  Carolina. 
State  A.  and  M.  College  i 


Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 
Wofford  College  Fitting  School 


Northern  Nwrnal  and  Industrial 

SchooL 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Huron  College 


State  Normal  School 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 


Redfield  College. 
Yankton  College. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

State  Institute  for  Teachers 

East    Tennessee    State    Normal 
School. 

KxMKTfUe Summer  School  of  the  South  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee). 
West    Tennessee    State    Normal 

School. 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal 

School: 
/George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
\    ers. 
Webb  Summer  School 


Memphis 

Mmfreesboro 


Nashville 

Walling 

TEXAS. 

AbOeoe 


Alptaie.. 

AtlMBi. 

Atlanta. 
Austin.. 
Beaumont. 


Simmons  College. 


Summer  Normal. . 
Summer  Normal  ^ . 
do. 


Director  or  princiiial 
in  1914. 


S.  B.  McCormkA,  LL. 
D. 

Blanch  D.  Price  (905 
South  47th  St.» 
Philadelphia,  Pa.). 


ITniversity  of  Texas 


A.  W.  Horton.. 


O.W.Nash.. 
£.  D.  Stivers. 


C.  W.  fiocbstetler,  M. 

A. 
John  W.  Heston,  LL. 

D. 
Herbert  Patterson,  Ph. 

D. 

E.  A.  Path , 

George  H.  Sc»tt 


T.  B.  Ford 

B.  L.  Bvnum 

Sklney  Ck.  Oilbreath. . 

Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 
J.  W.  Brister 


R.  L.  Jooes,  M.  A. 


Carter  Alexander,  Ph. 

D. 
W.R.Webb 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1915. 


Opening.     Close. 


Edwin  M.  Bnmgart, 

M.  A.  ^^ 

Henry  S.  Drinker.... 

Edwin  R.SnUth 

Robert  P.  BUas 

A.H.  Tomlinson 

H.  D.  Patton.  M.A.. 
Addison  L.  Jones... 


J.  O.  Ofanstead;  and 
M.  D.  CarrolL 


A.  C.  Moore  and  J.  £. 

Swearingen. 
R.  S.  WUkfaMon,  Ph. 

D. 
D.  B.Johnson 


June  28 
Jtme  30 


July  1 
June  16 

July  21 
June  28 
...do. ... 

June  20 
June  22 
June  21 


July     7 

June  23 
June  28 
June  16 
Jime  25 

June  7 
June  U 
Jime  15 
...do. . .. 
Jane    7 

June  14 
..do..... 


May  10 
June  7 
June    9 

June  22 

June    7 

June    7 

/June  17 

\July  24 

June    1 


Jime    7 


Summer  Normal 


N( 


Belton '  Baylor  College 


J  Negro  sohool. 


Julius  F.  McDonald, 
M.  A. 

A.  W.  Kvans June  10 

T.  Harris ;  June    I 

T.  P.  Fowler I  June  14 

W.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D..i  June  12 

P.  I.  Hunter '  June    7 

Pevton  Sacobsl* '  June    3 


Aug.  21 
Sept.    I 


Aug.  15 
Aug.    6 


Aug.  6 
Aug.    8 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  3 
July  23 


Aug.  32 

July  17 
July  23 

Do. 
Aug.  15 

July  17 

July  23 

Do. 

July  25 

July  16 

/July  24 

\Aug.  13 

July  23 


Aug.  90 

July  2 

July  18 

July  3 

July  16 

July  17 

July  23 

Aug.  2K 

Aug.  15 


Aug.  25 

July  90 

July  16 

July  31 

July  2» 

July  .30 

July  H 
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XVII. — Si^MiflER  School  Dibectors — Continued. 


Location. 


TEX  AS— continned . 


Brsnham. . . 

BrownsyOle. 

•Brown  wood. 

Bryan 

Cameron 

Canyon 

Cbco 

CSarendcHi.. 
Claries  ville.. 

Do 

Cleburne 

Comanche. . 
Commerce. . 

Conroe 

Crockett 

Dallas 

Denton 

Do 

Fort  Worth. 

Do 

Fowlerton.. 
Gatesville... 
Georeetown. 
Giddlnes.... 
Greenville.. 
Groveton... 
Henrietta... 

Hondo 

Houston 

Do 

Hunts  ville.. 


Jasper 

Kerrvflle 

La  Grange... 
McKinney . . . 

Marshall 

Meridian 

Mexb 

Mineola 

Murchison... 
Nacogdoches. 

Palaclos 

Palestine 

Pittsburp . . . . 
Port  Lavaca. 

Sabinal 

San  Angelo.. 
San  Antonio. 

Do 

San  Marcos.. 


Seguhi 

Seymour 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stephenville. 
Tahoka 


Teacue 

Tehuacana. . 
Texarkana.. 

Do 

Waco 

Do 

Waelder 

Waxahachie. 
Weatherford . 
YotUnim 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


BUnn  Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Summer  NormaU 

Summer  Normal 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College. . 

Britton's  Training  School 

Simimer  Norm{d 

do 

Summer  NormaU 

Summer  Normal 

do 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Summer  Normal  ^ 

Siunmer  Normal .-v. 

Summer  Normal  1 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  C<dlege. . 

Summer  NcHmal^ .' 

Texas  C'hristian  University 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Southwestern  University 

Summer  Normal^ 

Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal  J 

Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal* .' 

Summer  Normal 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Summer  Normal » 

Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal  > 

Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal* 

do 

Summer  Normal  > 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Summer  Normal » 

Summer  Normal 

Summo:  Normal » 

do 

Summer  Normal 

do 

do 

Our  Lady  of  the  I^ake  College 

Summer  Normal 

Southwest  Texas  St«te  Normal 
School. 

Summer  Normal » 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Stamford  College 

John  Tarleton  College 

South  Plains  Summer  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Smnmer  Normal , 

Summer  Normal  • , 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Summer  Normal  > , 

Baylor  University , 

Summer  Normal' 

do 

Trinity  University 

Smnmer  Normal 

....do 


Director  or  principal 
inl9H. 


Probable  date  of 
seaskm  of  1915. 


Opening. 


J.  L.  Nea 

C.  E.  Thomas. . 
W.  L.  Hughes. 

P.  Landry 

John  B.  Poteet. 
R.  B.  Cousins. . 


W.  H.  Woodley. 
Chas.J.Ntl8le... 

T.  W.  Pratt 

S.E.Watson... 
R.  F.  Holloway 

W.  L.  Mayo 

A.  E.  Holland... 

N.  A.  Gant 

W.B.  Turner... 
M.  L.  WiUiams. . 

W.H.Bruce 

LM.  TerreU 


June  7 
June  15 
June  7 
June  22 
Jime  15 
Jime    2 


E.  E.  BagweU 

W.  S.  Dabney 

Frank  Seay , 

A.M.  Mason 

L.  C.  Gee,  M.  A 

P.  Abner , 

C.F.Walker 

F.W.Brown 

Charles  A.  Jameson. 

E.  L.  Jones 

H.  F.  Estm 


C.  A.  Barrett 

A.  R.  Thomas 

G.  A.  Randolph.... 

T.J.  Taylor.: 

H.  B.  Pemberton.. 

A.  D,  Roach 

L.G.  McDonald... 

L.  W.  Rogers 

EliasCore 

M.W.Harris 

W.A.Holland 

C.  F.Carr 

W.  A.  Peete 

J.  W.Hamlett 

T.L.Mniiams 

Felix  E.Smith 

Mother  M.  Florence. 

C.  A.  Arnold 

C.  E.  Evans 


8.  W.  Thompson.... 
W.  E.  Edelen,  M.A. 
J.  C.  Pyle...  


J.  F.  Cox,  M.  A, 
E.  F.  Puryear.. 


David  R.  Hibbetts... 

W.  M.  CaldweU 

J.  J.  Bates 

O.  L.  Dimaway 

J.  A.  Terry 

S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 

W.T.Smith 

W.  M.  Lamkhi 

8.  H.  Whitley 

C.  E.  Farmer 

C.  A.  Peterson 


June  9 
...do...., 
...do...., 
June  8 
June  1 
June  7 
June  d 
June  1 
June  15 
June    1 

...do 

Jane   8 


June  1 
...do..... 
June  16 
Jime  7 
June  7 
June  15 
June    1 

...do 

...do ... 
...do.... 
June    4 


June  14 
May  20 
June  7 
Jtme  14 
June  7 
June  15 
June  20 
June  1 
June  15 
June  10 
June  15 
June  20 
June  15 
Jime    8 


July  1 
June  15 
June    1 

June  8 
...do. ... 
...do 


May  31 
June  17 

June    1 


June  5 
June  1 
June  14 
,  ..do,.... 
June  20 
June  6 
June  14 
June   7 


Close. 


July  17 
Aug.  1 
July  31 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  22 

Jidy  10 

Do. 

Do. 
July  17 
July  15 
Aug.  1 
July  15 
July  20 
July  31 
July  17 
July  31 
July   17 

Aug.    I 

Do. 
July  31 
July  1« 
July  10 
Aug.  1 
July  18 

Do. 
July  15 
July  21 
July  30 

July  31 
July  20 
July  30 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Aug.  1 
July  18 
July  15 
July  20 
July  31 
Aug.  1 
July  81 
July  10 


Aug.    1 

Do. 
July  31 

July  16 

July  31 

Do. 

July  10 
July  27 

July  31 

July  30 
July  20 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  8 
July  30 
July  18 
July  30 
Aug.  30 


Negro  school. 
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XVII.-SuMMEK  School  Directors-- Continued. 


I>oeation. 


UTAII. 


Logan 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Do 

Do 


VERMONT. 


Burlin^on. 
Do 


Do 

CasUeton 

Johnson 

Lake  Dunmore. 
Mkldlebury.... 
Milton 


Northflekl. 
Poultney.. 


St.  Albans  Bay. 
South  Fairlee.. 


Sooth  Stmfford . 

Thetford , 

Welh  River 


VIBODHA. 


Bristol . . 
Cambria. 


Charlottesville. 

Cha^Chy 

Covini^on 

Dablin 

East  Radford.. 

Emory 

Do 

FarmviUe 

Fredericksburg. 

Galax 

Hampton 


Harrisonburg. 

Ivy  Depot 

LawredcevlUe. 


Loray 


MartimvlOe. 

Norfolk 

Petersburg.. 


Riefamond. 
Do 


▼ASHINOTON. 


Benincham. 
CcoMia... 
Charleston. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1914. 


Probable  date  of 
eeoBkm  of  1915. 


Opening. 


Agricultural  CoUeEe  of  Utah... 
Brigham  Young  University . . . 
State  Library  Summer  School. 

University  of  Utah 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


James  H.  Linlord . 
0.  H.  BrimhaU... 
Mary  E.  Downey. 
Milton  Bennlon . . . 
John  H.  Coombs.. 


School  of  expression  (Boston,  Mass.) 
Students'     Military     lastruction 

Camp. 

University  of  Vermont 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

Keewaydin  Camps 

Mkidlebiuy  College 

Camp  Wfamisquam 

/Norwfeh    University    Schools    for 

Engineers  (two  terms). 
Kamp  Kiamesba  Tutoring  School.. . 


I  S.  S.Curry,  Ph.  D.... 
Capt.  Oliver  Edwards. 


Jime    7 

...do 

May  15 

June    7 
June  14 


July    6 


Kamp  KOI  Kare. 
Camp  Quinibeck. 


Camp  Ken^ocketee 

Camp  Hanoum  for  Olrls. 
Camp  Farwell 


J.  F.  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  A.  Adams 

A.  G.  Peaks 

A.  S.  Gregg  Clarke... - 
Raymond  McFarland . 
Wm.  8.  Spencer 

) Arthur  E.  Wfawlow. . . 

Frank  J.  Davey,  M.A., 
M.  D. 

Ralnl^F.  Perry 

F.  L.  Bryant  (Eras- 
mus Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.). 

J.  W.Tyson 

C.  H.  Famsworth 

Julia  H.  Farwell  (Tar- 
ry town,  N.  Y.). 


July 
..do. 
June 
June 
July 
June 
fJune 
\Aug. 
June 

July 
...do. 


24 
30 
30 
27 
28 
10 
'2o 

1 


Nixon  Burliness  College 

Christiansburg  State  Normal  Insti- 

tute.» 

University  of  Virginia 

State  Summer  Normal 

....do 

College  of  WOliam  and  Mary 

State  Normal  School 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

State  Summer  Normal 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Institute." 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Blue  Rfclge  Camp 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 

School.! 

State  Summer  Normal 

State  Summer  Normal  > 

State  Summer  Normal 

....do 

Virginia   Normal   and   Industrial 

Institute.! 

Richmond  City  Normal  School 

Virginia  Union  Uni^'ersity  » 


C.  H.  Xfxon. 
£.  A.  Long.. 


.do 
.do 
.do. 


Charles  G.  Maphis.... 

C.  H.  Friend 

Joseph  H.  Saunders.. 

John  W.  Ritchie 

J.  P.  MoConnell 

Raymond  Bellamy. . , 
F.  B.  Fitrpatrkik.... 
J.  L.  Jarman.  LL.  D. 

E.  H.  Rassell 

J.  A.  Livesay 

George  V.  Phenix . . . , 


Julian  .\.  Bunuss. . . . 
R.  W.  Wood.  M.  A.. 
Z.  M.  Pollard 


J.  H.  Booton , 

Wm.  J.  Decatur.. 

N.  P.  Pahiter 

James  ^urst 


State  Normal  School 

Centralia  Sonuner  Normal. 
Camp  Shelbanks  for  Girls. 


E.  B.  Smith 

George  R.  Hovey,  M. 
A.,  D.  D. 


Frank  Deerwester 

J.  M.  Layhue 

Mary  L.  Hard  (833 
34lh  Ave.,  North, 
Seattle,  Wash.). 


June  1 
June  30 

June  23 
June  21 
June  25 
June  20 
June  14 
June  9 
Jime  22 

...do 

...do 

June  20 
June  15 

June  14 
July  2 
June  15 

June  23 
June  24 

...do 

June  25 


June  96 
Jtme  21 


June  7 
June  15 
July     1 


!  Negro  schooL 


Close. 


July  17 

Aug.  27 

July  1 

July  16 

July  26 


Aug.  14 


Aug. 

13 

July 

24 

July 

16 

Sept. 

1 

Aug. 

6 

Aug. 

27 

July 

24 

Sept. 

7 

Sept. 

3 

^6'o 

1 

Do 

Do 

• 

Do 

Sept. 
July 

1 
31 

Aug. 

5 

July 

20 

July 

25 

Aug. 

IS 

Aug. 

28 

Aug. 

11 

Julv 

23 

lio. 

Do. 

Do. 

July 

13 

Aug. 

30 

.\ug. 

27 

July 

15 

July 

23 

July 

21 

Julv 

25 

July 

23 

Aug. 

3 

July 

30 

July 

30 

July 

23 

Sept. 

1 

65353**— 15 9 
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XVII.— Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


WASHDJOTON— contd. 


Cheney 

EllensDarg 

Friday  Harbor. 
North  Yakima. 

Pullman 

Puyallup 


SeaUle.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Spokane. 

Tacoma. 


WEST  vntonnA. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Boclrhannon. 

Elkins 

Fairmont.... 
Huntington. . 
Institute...  I. 
Morgantown. 


Ripley, 
Salem., 


Shepherdstown. 
Terra  Alta 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire 

Green  I^ke 


JanesviUe, 
LaCrofise. 
Madison.. 


Do. 


Do 

Menomonie . . . 
ICilwaokee 

Do 

Monroe 

New  London.. 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Do 

Platte  vine.... 

Reedsburg 

River  Fa&... 
Stevens  Point. 

Superior 

Viroqua. 

WeetAUis.... 
Whitewater... 
Williams  Bay. 


WYOMING. 


Laramie. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  inati- 
tiition. 


State  Normal  School. 

do.... 

I^unt  Sound  Marine  Station. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  SchooL. 


Washington  State  CoUeee 

Summer  School  of  Agriculture  for 
Teachers. 

Northwest  Summer  Normal 

University  of  Washington 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Spokane  Summer  High  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


C-oncord  State  Normal  School .... 

Bethanv  College 

West  Virginia  wesleyan  College.. 

Davis  and  EUdns  College 

State  Normal  School 


Marshall  College 

West  Vfa^inia  Colored  Institute ... 
West  Virginia  University 


Ripley  Normal  School 

Salem  College 

Shepherd   College   State   Normal 

School. 
Summer  School  for  Teachers 


Summer  Normal  School. . 
Sandstone  Camp  for  Girls , 


Rock  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Indianola    Camp    and    Tutorial 

School. 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Wisconsin  Library  Commission. 

Stout  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Qnm  County  Training  School , 


Waupaca  County  Training  School. 

Oconto  Normal  School 

AlgomaCamp 

State  Normal  School 

do...». 

Sauk  County  Training  Sdiool 

State  Normal  Sohod 

....do 

....do 

Vernon  County  Training  School... 

Public  Vacation  School 

State  Normal  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Director  or  principal 
hi  1914. 


Probable  date  of 
se.«fcm  of  1915. 


Julian  E.  Buchanan... 

J.  H.  Morgan. 

T.C.  Frjre 

W.  G.  McMornir 

Alvtn  E.  Evans 

Frank  O.  Kreager 


Charles  Fa^n 

Frederick E.  Bolton.. 

Charles  Metaker 

Henry  M.Hart 


Edward  H.  Todd 


L.  B.Hill 

T.  E.  Cramblet 

Carl  O.  Doney,  LL.  D. 

Jas.  E.  Allen 

Joseph  Rosier 

L.  JtCorbly 

Bvrd  Prillerman.M.  A, 
Waitman  Barbe,  M. 
A.,  Litt.  D. 

A.  S.  Lee 

C.  B.CUwk 

Thomas  C.  Miller 


F.W.Gandy June    1  i  Aug.    1 


Opening. 


June  1 
June  7 
JuxM  23 
July  5 
June  13 
June  14 

July  12 
June  23 
JuBe  20 
June  15 

June  21 


June  15 
June  34 
June  21 

...do 

,..do.... 
June  12 
June  14 
June  21 


Apr.  1 
June  14 
June  10 


Cloae. 


July  30 

Do. 
Aug.     2 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  27 
July   24 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  I 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 

Do. 


Aug. 

7 

Aug. 

2 

'IJ; 

31 

Da 

Aug. 

6 

July 

23 

Aug. 

21 

Aug. 

1 

July 

23 

July 

21 

Delos  O.  Kinsman, 
Ph.D. 

Eh-a  I.  Holford  and 
Esther  G.  Cochruie, 
578  Holly  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Frank  J.  Lowth 

Ernest  D.  Long 

F.G.Mueller 


S.  H.  Goodnight,  Ph. 
D. 

Mary  E.  Hasel tine 

George  F.  Buxton 

W.  H.  Cheever 

C.  A.PasseU 


C.B.Stanley 

AsaM.  Rqyoe. 

Henry  E.roUey 

M.H.  Small 

J.A.Wilgus 

W.E.Smith 

W.S.Welles 

Franks.  Hyer 

J.  A.  Merrill 

A.E.Smith 

T.J.Jones 

Albert  H.Yoder 

Frank  H.  Burt,  LL.D. 


June  15 
May  15 


Aug.  2S 
Oct.     I 


June  20     Aug.  20 
Aug.  24 


July    5 

June  28 

Aug.  1 
July  26 
June  15 
June  30 


June  21 
July  1 
June  21 
June  14 

,   <*> 
June  14 

June    7 

June  14 

June  21 

July    6 

June  14 

July    1 


Aug.    6 

Sept.  15 
Aug.  2S 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  U 


July  30 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  13 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
July  31 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  13 
July  28 


J.  O.  Creagor June  15  I  July  23 


1  No  session. 
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XVI I  r. — Directors  op  Library  Schools. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director. 

SacnmMnto,  Cal 

California  State  Library  School 

James  L.  GillLs.  director 

Atlanta,  On 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  Library) 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School 

Mrs.  Percival  Sneed,  prinri- 
Ph^eas    L.    Windsor     di- 

UrbaDftf  111 

Bofltoiiy  Mass 

Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science 

New  York  State  Library  School 

rector. 
June  R.  Donnelly,  director. 
James  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  director. 
Edward  T.Stevens. director. 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Soleooe 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library . 
Syracuse  Unirersity  Library  School 

New  York.  N.Y 

Syraeoac,  N.  Y 

Mary  W .  Plummer ,  principnl. 
E.  E.  Sperry,  director. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  director. 

Cleydand.  Ohio 

western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 
serve Unlverstty). 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

Do 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Training  Sdiool  for  Children's  Librarians  (Car- 
negie Library),  Schenley  Park. 

Wisconsin  Library  School  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 

Sarah  C.  N.  Boele.  director. 

MA<li«in,  wu 

Matthew    S.    Dudffeon.    di- 

rector. 

XIX. — Directors  ov  Museums. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Aubwn 

Montgomery . 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa.. 


ALASKA. 


Sitka.. 
Do. 


ARIZONA. 


Tu<*son . 


ARKANSAS. 


Conway 

FayetteviDe. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Avakm.  Santa  Catalina 
Island. 

Do 

Berkeley 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Claremont.. 
Los  Angdes. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oakland. 
Do.. 


Do 

Pacific  Urove. 
PatoAlto 

Do 

Pasadena.... 


Name  of  museum  or  of  Institution  controlling  it. 


Alabama  Polytechnk;  Institute 

Alaboma  Department  of  Archives  and  ilistorv. 

Talladega  College *. . 

(f  eol<^ieal  Survey  of  Alabama 


Alaska  Dbtrkt  Ilislork-al  Library  and  Museum. 
The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum 


Director. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. 
Eugeno  Allen  Smith,  director. 


Gov.  J.  K.  A.,  oiricial  custo- 
dian. 


University  c(  Arizona ;  Herbert  lirowji,  curator. 


HendrLx  College I  (i .  II.  Burr,  director. 

University  of  Arkansas A.  II.  Purdue,  Slategeologist , 


Tuna  Club. 


Zoological  Station 

University  of  California,  Department  of  Botany. 

University  of  California,  Depcu-tment  of  Geology 
and  Min^ulogv'. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology'. 

Uni\'crsity  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  College 

Board  of  Education,  Science  and  Art  Museum 
(H^h  School). 

ChamDer  of  Commerce 

Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences 

The  Southwest  Museum 

Univwsitv  of  Southern  California 

Zoologk^f  Park 

Oaklfmd  Public  MusMun 

Piedmont  Art  Gallery 


Sage  Library 

Pacific  Grove  Museum  Assoeiatkni. 
Lekmd  Stanford  Junior  Museum . . . 
Leland  Stanford  JunkN*  University. 
Throop  Poljrtechnic  Institute 


Charles  F.  Holder,  honorary 
curator. 

W.  A.  Setchell,  director. 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  director. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  director. 

Joseph  Grinnell,  director. 

C.  F.  Baker,  curator. 
fr4nk  S.  Daggett,  director. 


Hector  Alliot,  curator. 


C.  P.  Wflcomb,  curator. 
Rfchard  L.  Partington,  cu- 
rator. 
Anna  L.  Saw>'er,  librarian. 

H.  C.  Peterson,  curator. 

Charles  F.  Holder,  honorary 
cimitor. 
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XIX. — Directors  op  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


CA  LiFOR  Ni  A— cent  inued . 


Sacramento... 
San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

8anta  Clara. 
Do 


COLOR ApO. 


Douldor 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins. 

Oolden 

«ree!ey 


CONNECTICUT. 


Oreenwich. 

Hartford.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.... 
Lttchfield. 


Meriden 

Ifiddtotown. 

Do 

Kew  Britain. 


New  Haven. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

New  L<md(m. 
Norwich 


Name  of  museum  or  of  instituti<m  controlling  it. 


Director. 


California  Museum  Association. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 


California  State  Mining  Bureau 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park). 


San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art , 


University  of  California,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  University,  Museum  of  Minwalogy 
and  Paleontolc^y. 

Zoological  Park 


W.  F.  Jackson,  curator. 

Barton  W.  Evermann,  direc- 
tor. 

F.  McN.  Uamilton,  curator. 

George  Haviland  Barron,  cu- 
rator. 

Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  di- 
rector. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cichi,  director. 


University  of  Colcvado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Mineral  Museum  (State  capitol) 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  Block) 

East  Side  High  School 

Stat«  Board  of  Horticulture 

State  Bureau  of  Mines 

State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society... . 

War  Relics  Department  (capitol  bufiding) 

Zoological  Park 

State  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Mineralogical  Museum. 
State  Normal  School 


Bruce  Art  Museum 

C<mnecticut  Historical  Society 

Theological  Seminary  (Broad  St.) , 

Trinity  College,  Boardman  Hall  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum 

Litchfield  Historical  Society 

Meriden  Scientific  Associati(Hi 

Middlesex  County  Historical  Society 

Wesleyan  Univw^ity 

New  Britain  Institute  (Public   Library,   144 

Grove  St.). 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

Yale  University,  Botanical  Garden 

Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herbarium 

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 

History. 
Yale  University,  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Edward  R.  Warren,  director. 
T.  R.  Henahen,  director. 
J.  D.  Figgins,  director. 
G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 

Do.  1         . 

Mrs.  Martha  Shute,  director. 

Jerome  C.  SmUey,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 

W.  L.  Burnet,  curator. 
H.  B.  Patton,  director. 
L.  A.  Adams,  director. 


Storrs 

Waterbury. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark 

Wilmington. 

Do 

Do 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBK\. 


Yale  University.  Stelnert  Collectkm 

New  Londcm  HBt(Hical  Society 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society  (119  W.  Main  St.). 


Frederick  W.  Carpenter,  di- 
rector. 

Frank  Butler  Gay,  director. 

Mrs.  Emily  N.  Vanderpool, 
curator. 

A.  R.  Crittenden,  curator. 
William  North  Rice,  director. 
Anna  G.Rockwell,  librarian. 

Frederick  Boat  wick,  curator. 
James  W.  Toumey,  director. 


George  H.  Lanxettel,  assist- 
ant curator. 


Helen  Marshall,  curator. 
G.  H.  Lamson,  Jr.,  curator. 


Delaware  College 

Historical  Society  of  Delaware  (924  Market  8t. ). 

Zoological  Park , 

Natural  History  Society  of  Delaware 


Washington. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Army  Medical  Museum 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 


Georgetown  University,  the  Coleman  Museum . . . 
George  Washington  University  Medical  School. . . 

Howard  University 

Library  of  Congress.  Division  of  Prints 

National  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution. 
United  States  National  Museum 


Do National  ZooIogk»l  Park. 


Linda   Palmer-Jones,   serro* 
tory. 


F.  F.  Russell,  curator. 

Henry  Hyvemat,  director. 

Frederfck  B.  McGuire,  direc- 
tor. 

Francis  A.  Tondorf,  curator. 

F.  F.  Russell,  director. 

R.  E.  Schuh,  dir«rtor. 

Arthur  Jeffrey  Parsons, chief. 

WiUiam  H.  Holmes,  curator.' 

Rtohard  Rathbun,  assistant 
secretary. 

Frank  Baker,  superintend' 
ent. 
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Location. 


FLORIDA. 

DeLand 

OaineRvilld 

St.  .\iigiistlne... 

GCORQIA. 

Atlanta 

Do 

Macon 

«>xlord 

Savannah 

HAWAII. 

Honolulu 

II>AIlO. 
If  0!(C0W 

ILXiXOIS. 

Bloom  ington — 
Do 

CarlinviDe 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Rlghi 

Evanston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gakeborg 

Jdlet 

Lake  Forest 

N^MrviUe 

Peoria 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Do 

Sterling 

Urbona 

INDIANA. 

BkKHn  ington 

Do 

Do 

Cnteryille 

Oawfordsville... 
Crown  Point 

Franklin 

Oosbeo 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Do..  

Marion 

KMrcasUe 

Nobleiville 

Notre  Dame 

RidimoiMl 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


John  B.  Stetson  University,  Monroe  Henth  Mu- 
seum. 

State  University  of  Florida 

St.  Augustine  Institute  of  Science  and  Historical 
Society. 

Zoological  Park 

State  Museum 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Telfair  Academv  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Director. 


Bernioo  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum, 


University  of  Idaho,  Dept.  of  (.ieology  ami  Mln- 
erology. 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Powdl  Museum. 
-  -  _  Socl 

►Uegc 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


McLean  Connty  Historical  Society 


Blackburn  College,  Taylor  Museum . 

!hicago , 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  (Lincoln  Park) 

Chk!iago  Historical  Society  (Dearborn  Ave.  and 

Ontario  St.) 
Chicago  School  of  Civk»  and   Philanthropv, 

Social  Museum  (35  Dearborn  St.). 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 


University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Museum 

University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 


University  of  Chicago,  Walker  Museum 

Zoologksaf  Park 

James  Milliken  University,  Biological  Museum. 


Elgin  Scientific  Society 

Evanston  Historical  Society 

Northwestern  Universlty-Garrett  JMblteal  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  Archae- 
oloKy. 

Northwestern  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

Lake  Forest  College 

Northwestern  College 

Zoological  Park. 

Augustana  College 

Illinois  State  Hlstorteal  Library  and  Society 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Whiteskle  County  flistorteal  Society 

University  of  lUinols 


Indiana  University 

Indiana  University ,  Museum  of  Classical  Archav 
ol<^y  and  Art. 

Indiana  University,  Museum  of  European  Cul- 
ture. 

Wayne  County  Historical  Society 

Wabash  College.  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Ulstorksd  Association  of  Lake 
County. 

Franklin  College 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 

Hanover  CoUege 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Uerron 
Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum 

University  of  Indianapolb-Butler  College 

Zoological  Park 

Grant  County  Histork^l  Society,  Octogenarian 
Museum. 

Henry  County  Historksl  Society 

Hamilton  County  Historical  Associatk>n 

Notre  Dame  University 

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum.... 


John  F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  Hyning,  director. 
Dewitt  Nebb,  president. 


S.  W.  McCallie,  curator. 

H.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


William  T.  Brigham,  direo 
tor. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  «lirpctor.- 


MUo  CiLster ,  custodian. 

Frank  C.  Baker,  acting  «li* 
rector. 

Caroline  M.  Mcllvalne,  libra- 
rian. 

Ruth  O.  Nichols,  librarian 
and  curator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  SkWT,  diroc- 
tor. 

L  B.  Meyers,  curator. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  di- 
rector. 

T.  C.  (Thamberlin,  dirertor. 

Thomas  W.  Galloway,  cura-' 
tor. 

J.  Seymour  Currey ,  prasjdent , 
Alfred  Emerson,  acting  Hi- 
rector. 

I'.  S.  Grant,  curator. 

H.  V.  Neal,  curator. 

L.  M.  I^mbach,  curator. 
J.  A.  Udden,  curator. 


A.  R.  Crook,  curator. 
W.  W.  Davis,  secretary. 
Frank  Smith,  curator. 


A.  S.  Pease,  curator. 

N.  C.  Brooks,  curator. 

Caleb  King,  curator. 
Mason  D.  Thomas,  curator. 


J.  W.  Adams,  director.  . 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 


Harold   Haven   Brown,  dl- 

rector 
W.  S.  Blatchley,  curator. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  director. 

B.  L.  Whitson,  director. 


Allen  David  Hole,  curator. 
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Location. 


INDIANA— continued 

South  Bend 

Do 

Terrellaute 

Uplaiid , 

IOWA. 

Cedar  FaUs 

Cedar  Rapids... 

College  Springs 

I>avonport 

Do 

Des  Moines , 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fayette 

GrinneU 

Independence 

Iowa  City 

Do 

Do 

Madrid 

Waverly 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Lawrence 

Lindsborg 

•    Manhattan 

Topeka , 

Do 

Salina 

Wichita 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Oreen 

Franldort 

Lexington , 

Do 

Louisville , 

LOU1SUNA. 

Batoo  Rouge. 

New  Orleans 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MAINE. 

Augusta. 

Do 

Brunswick 

Eliot 

Hinckley 

Lewiston 

North  Bridgton 

Orono. 

Orrs  Island 

Paris 

Poland  Spring 

Portland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Saco 

Watervffle 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society... 

Zoological  Park... 

Emellne  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library. 

Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum.. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege 

Iowa  Masonic  Library  and  Museum. 

Amity  College 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 


Zoologkal  Park 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa , 

Zoological  Park 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library 

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Upper  Iowa  University 

QrmneU  College,  Parker  Museum  of  Natural 
Historv. 

Free  PuSlk;  Librarv 

Museum  of  Art  ana  Archaeology 

Ranney  Library  and  Museum 

State  university  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum... 

Madrid  Historfcal  Society 

Wartburg  Teachers  Seminary 


Midland  College.. 
Baker  Univffsity. 


College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School . 
University  of  Kansas 


Bethany  CoUeee 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Natural  His- 
tory Museum. 

Kansas  State  Histork^l  Society 

Washburn  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Zoologicol  Park 


Ogden  College 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society . 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey 

Transylvania  University 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library 


Louisiana  State  University 

Delgado  Museum  of  Art , 

I.K>uisianaHistork»l  A.<(sociation  (Memorial  Hall), 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newcomb  Art  School , 


Tulane  University. 


Kennebec  Historical  Society 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdohi  College 

William  Fogg  Library 

Good  Will  Home  Association 

Art  Musetmi  of  Bates  College 

Bridgton  Academy 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Orrs  Island  Librarj' 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Poland  Spring  Art  Gallery 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Portland  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

Zoological  Park 

York  Institute 

Colby  College 


Director. 


George  A.  Baker,  secretary. 

Mrs.  SaUie  C.  Hughes,  libra- 
rian. 


N.  R.  Parvin,  librarian. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  direc- 
tor. 

Edgar  R.  Harlan,  cnrator. 

Lillian  B.  Arnold,  librarian. 
Richard  Herrmann,  director. 
Guy  West  Wilson,  curator. 
H.  W.  Norris,  curator. 

S.  W.  Qeiser,  director. 
C.  H.  WeUer.  director. 
Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  librarian. 
C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 


D.  W.  Grouse,  director. 

C.  8.  Parmenter,  chief  cura- 
tor. 

D.  C.  SchaCtner,  director. 
W.  H.  Keller,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 

E.  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nahoms,  curator. 

George  W.  Martin,  secretary. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director. 
A.  W.  GUes,  director. 


J.  B.  Hoenig,  director. 
Alfred  Fairhurst,  director. 
George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  custodian. 
Robert  Glenk,  curator. 
Ellsworth  Woodward,  direc 

tor. 
George  E.  Beyer,  curator. 


P.  S.  Mooney,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Henry  Johnson,  curator. 


Marianna  Woodhull,dircctor. 

Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 
Ellen  M.  Mountfort,  librarian. 

NettleM.  Ricker,  art  director. 

John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 

aeing  director. 
Arthur  H.  Norton. librarian. 
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Location. 


MARYLAND. 


Name  of  miLiemn  or  of  institution  controlling  it« 


Annapolis. 

BalUmorc. 

Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

BolaJr 

ElUcottCity. 


MASSACnCSETTS. 


Amherst . 

Do.. 
Andover. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Beverly., 
Boston... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Cambridge 


Do 

Do 


ICarj'land  Geological  Surrej. 
Goucher  College 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  Hoseam  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archieoloey. 

ICaryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Institute'  for  the  Promotion  of  the  2kfe- 

ohanic  Arts. 

Peabody  Institute 

Walters  Gallerv 

Zoological  Parfc 

Harford  County  Historical  Society 

Rock  HiU  College 


Amherst  Collie .* 

Massachusetts  AgricLitural  CoU^n* . . . 

Abbot  Academy 

John-Esther  Art  Gallery 

Phfflips  Academy 

Beverly  Historical  Society 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. . . 
Bostonian  Society  (Old  State  House). 
Children's  Museum 


Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical 
Museum. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Socletv 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts .* 

Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meetbig 
House). 

Etarvard  University 

Do. .". I  Harvard  Uni\'ersity,  Botanical  Garden 

Do Harvard  University,  Botanical  Section  of  the 

University  Museum. 

Harvard  University,  Collection  of  Classical  An- 
tiquities. 

Harvard  University,  Department  of  a^Uchitecturo 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Harvard  University,  Geological  Section  of  the 

University  Museum. 

Harvard  University,  Germanic  Museum 

Harvard  University ,^ray  Herbarium 

Harvard  University ^Hiu^rard  Semitic  Museum.. 
Harvard  University,  Minemlogical  Section  of 

the  University  Museum. 
Harwd  University,  Museum  of  Comparative 

Zoology. 
Harvara  University,  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.,  Hall. 
Harvard    Univosity,    Peabody    Museum    of 

American  Archeology  and  Ethnology. 

Har^'ard  University,  Social  Museum 

Harvard  University,  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art 

Museum. 

United  States  Navy  Yard 

Clinton  Historical  Society 

Public  Library 

Danvers  Historical  Society 

Deerfield '  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  A.ssociation 

Fitchburg Fitchburg  Historical  Society 


Charlestown. 

Clinton 

Coooofd..... 
Danvers 


Director. 


Do.... 
Gloucester. 
GieduAdd. 


HaTerhiU.. 

Ips^di.--. 
Lancaster. . 
Loomioster. 
Lexington.. 


Lynn 

lurblehead.. 
Marlborough. 

MttUord 

Methuen 

Milton 


Fitchburg  Public  library 

Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Association. 
Historical  Society  of  Greenfield 


Haverhill  Historical  Society.. 
Ipswich  Historical  Society. . . 

Thayer  Musoim 

Leominster  Public  Library. . 
Lexington  Historical  Society. 


Lynn  Historical  Society 

Mlarblehead  Historical  Society 

Marlborough  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Medford  Historical  Society 

Methuen  Historical  Society 

Milton  Public  Library 


"1 


WiUiam  fiuUock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

Arthur  BamcA^Id  Bibbins, 
director. 

Da\id  M.  Robinson,  acting 
director. 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director. 

C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

Samuel  C.  Chew,  president. 
Henry  Walters,  diroclur. 


Brother     Julius.     s.^cretary 
board  of  trusters. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  curator. 

Jane  B.  Carpenter,  custodian. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  ctvator. 

Charies  F.  Reed,  treasurer. 

Delia  I.  Griffin,  Ptaie  Bank, 
Olmsted  Park^  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

WiUiam  F.  AMiitney,  direc- 
tor. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 
Rk^hard  W.  Hale,  treasurer, 
16  Central  Street. 


George  Henry  Chase,  cura- 
tor. 
H.  Langibrd  Warren,  diroc- 

Edward   Wigglesworth,  cu- 
rator. 
Kuno  Franckc,  curator. 
B.  L.  Robinson,  curator. 
DavM  G.  Lyon,  curator. 


Samuel  Henshaw,  director. 


Fiodcric  W.  Putnam,  cura- 
tor. 
James  Ford,  director. 
E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 


Heory  N.  Comey,  curator. 
George  Sheldon,  curator. 
Theresa  N.  Garfield,   libra- 
rian. 
George  E.  Nutting, librarian. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith, 

president. 
Leonard  W.  Smith,  curator. 

John  E.  Thayer,  direc^tor. 

E.  G.  Davis,  curator. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lane,  custtv 

dian. 
C.  U.  Woodbury,  president. 
Joel  W.  Giles,  curator. 

Do. 
.\gnes  W.  Lincoln,  curator. 

Gertrude  E.  Forrest,  libra- 
rian. 
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Location. 


Xamo  of  museum  or  of  institution  controUing  it. 


Director. 


IIAHSACU  U?ETT8— COntd . 


Kan  tucket 

Now  Bedford. 

Do 

Newhuryport . 

Newton 

Northampton. 


1 


Do 

Do 

Peabody 

Pittsfioid 

Plymouth 

Rehoi)oth 

8alem 

Do 

Sharon 

Homerville. . . 
South  Natick, 
Springfield... 


Nantucket  Historical  .Vssoclation . . 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society. 

Zoological  Park .* . . 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

Zoological  Park 

Forbes  Library 


Hillyer  -Vrt  Gallery,  Smith  Collepe. 

Smith  Collece 

Peabody  Historical  Society 

Berkshire  Athmiaeum  and  Maseum , 

I'lLn'im  Society 

Renoboth  Antiquarian  So<iety 

Essex  Institute. 


Sa<«an  E.  Brock,  curator. 
William  A.  Wing,  secretary. 


Lalia   Kay    Damon,   arting 

librarian. 
Alfred  V.  Chun«hlll, director. 


:i 


Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  l*eabody  Museum 
Sharon  Hlstoricar  Society 


Do. 


Somervllle  Historical  Society 

Historical, Natural  History. and  Ubrary  Socle; y. 
Citv  Library  Association,  Art  Museum 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Taunton . 


Topsfield 

Tufts  (>)llege. 
VVelleslev.... 


City  Liljrary  As.sociation,  Springfield  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Connecticul  Valley  Historical  Society 

Zoological  Park 

Bristol  County  .Vcademy  of  Sciences 


Do 

Westborough.. 
West  Newbury. 
WUliam.stown.. 

Wobum 

Woods  Hole. . . 
Worcester 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Topsfield  Historical  Society , 

Tufts  College.  Bamum  Museum 

Wellesley  College,  Famsworth  Museum  of  Art.. 


Wellesley  College 

Westborough  Hlnorlcal  Society 

West  Newbury  Nattu^l  History  Club. 
WiUlams  College. 


Wobum  Public  Library 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Clark  University 

Worcester  Art  Museum 

Worcester  Natural  History  Society. 


MICHIGAN. 


Worcester  Society  of  .Vntlquity . 


Adrian Adrian  College , 

Alma .Vlma  College,  Francis  A.  Hobu  Museum , 

Ann  Arlwr '  University  of  Michigan 

Detroit Department  of  Parks  and  Boule\-ard8 


Do. 


East  I.*ansing. 
Grand  Rapids 


Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Do 

Do... 

Houghton 


Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Grand  Rapids  PubUc  Library 

Kent  Scientific  Museum 

Zoological  Park 

Michigan     College     of     Mines,     Mineralogical 
Museum. 
Lansing Michigan  Historical  Commission 


Harlan  H.  Ballard, curator. 
H.  N.  P.  Hubbard, cunuor. 

George  Francis  Dow.  curaixir. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  director. 
Gtorge  Kempton.  custodian. 


George  Walter  Vincent 
Smith,  curator. 

Mrs.  Grace  P.  Johnson,  cu- 
rator. 

William  C.  Stone,  curator. 

Frederic  H.  Carpenter,  cura- 
tor. 

George  Francis  Dow,  curator. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  director. 

-Mice  Van  \echten  Bro^-n, 
director. 

Albert  P.  Morse,  curator. 

Amelia  Harrington,  curator. 

Helen  S.  MerriU,  curator. 

R.  O.  Rice,  director. 

George  Hill  Evans, librarian. 

J.  E.  B.  Pope,  director. 

L^uis  N.  wil^n, librarian. 

Philip  J.  Oentner,  director. 

Herbert  D.  Braman,  super- 
intendent. 

EUery  Blcknell  Crane,  libra- 
rian. 


H.  M.  Mac<'urdy,  director. 
Jacob  Itelghard,  director. 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  acting 

director. 
Walter  B.  Bartows,  director. 
Herbert  E.  Sargent,  director. 
Do. 

A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 

George  Newman  Fuller,  cus- 
todian. 


Muskegon Hackley  Art  Gallery Raymond  Wyer,  director. 


MI.VNE.SOTA. 


Collcgevllle 1  St.  John's  I'nivorsity 

Minneapolis i  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences . 


Do ;  Mhrneapdis  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 


Do. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Northfleld. 
St.  Paul.. 

Do.... 


Do... 

Do... 
m.  Peter. 
Winona.. 


Walker  Pri\'ate  Gallery  (SOT  Hennepin  Ave.). 

University  of  Minnesota 

Zoological  Park 

Carleton  College 

Hamllne  University 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 


St.  Paul  In.stitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Zoological  Park 

(tustavus  Ad<Hphus  College 

State  Normal  School 


Scvcrin  Gerlken,  curator. 
William  H.  Dun  woody,  presi- 
dent 
Joseph  Breck,  director. 
T.  B.  Walker,  director. 
Christopher  W.  Hall,  curator. 


Henry  L.  Osbom,  director. 
William  H.  Lightner,  |>resi- 

dent. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 

J.  \.  Edquist.  curator. 
John  M.  Holzinger,  curator.^ 
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LocAiion. 


Name  of  raiLscum  or  ot  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


MissisaiFPi. 

Afrieultural  College. 
Jaekson 

Do 

Do 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia. . . 

Do 

Doe  Run 

city. 


Do. 


RoUa 

Do 

Rpringfteld. 
St.  Joseph. 
8t.  IxMiH.. 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

MiUsam  Coile^e 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

University  of  Missksippi 


State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 

University  of  Missouri 

Graves  Private  Museum 

Pritchett  College 

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  (Public  Library  BuUd- 
ing). 

Western  Gallery  of  Art  (Public  Library  Build- 
ing). 

MKsouri  Geological  Sun-ey 

BCissouri  School  of  Mines 

Drury  College,  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum 

Zoological  Park , 

City  Art  Museum , 

Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  I^ouis  Public 
Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Museum  ( 1600  lx>cust 
St.).  ! 

Washington  T'niverslty 

Zoological  Park i 


William  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  director. 
Dimbar  Rowland,  director. 
E.N.  Ix)we, director. 


F.  .\ .  Sampson,  secretary. 
John  Pickard,  curator. 


Mrs.  Ophelia  Jacobs,  curator. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  cu- 

rator. 
H.  .\.  Buehler,  director. 
(J.  H.  Cox,  director. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  curator. 

R.  H.  Holland,  director. 
C.  O.  Rathmann,  director. 

Gerard  Fowkc,  in  charge. 


MONTANA. 


Roseman. 
Helena... 


Montana  .\grlrult»iml  College 


R.  .\.  Cooley,  director. 


Montana  State  Library '  W.  Y.  Pemberton,  librarian. 


KEBRA.SKA. 


Crete... 

LInooln. 
Do. 
Do. 

OmfUui. 
Do- 
Do. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Carl  O.  Carlson,  director. 
E.  E.  Blackmaa,  director. 


Doane  College 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Museum Erwin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 

Zoological  Park i 

Creighton  University '  William  F.  Rigge,  director. 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum ■' 

Zoological  Park • 


Concord... 
Hanover. . . 
Hopkfaiton. 


Manehester. 
Do 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Flemington 


Neiw  Brunswick . 
Kewark 


Do... 
Princeton. 


Do 

Ralem 

lYenton.... 

Do 

VinelMid.. 
Woodbwy, 


New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfiehl  Museum 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 

Keene  Hlgn  School ^ . 

Manchester  Historic  Association 

Manchester  Institute  of  .^rts  and  Sciences William  H.  Hase,  curator. 


C.  H.  Hitchcock,  director. 
Sarah  U.  Kimball,  curator. 


Huntenlon  County  Hlstoricol  Society 

Bergen  County  Historical  Society  (Johnson  Ptib- 
lic  Library). 

Rutgers  CoUege,  Geological  Museum 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  (10  W.  Park  St.). . 

The  Newark  Museum  Association,  The  Newark 

Museum. 
Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 

ArchGColoey. 
Princeton  University.  Museum  of  Historic  Art.. 

Salem  County  Historical  Society 

New  Jersey  State  Museum 

Zoological  Park 

VIneland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. . . 
Historical  Society  of  Gloucester  County 


Frances  A.  Wester velt,  chair- 
man. 

J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curatof. 

William  S.  Dbbrow,  chair- 
man. 

Jolm  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

William  Libbey,  director. 
Allan  Marquand,  dlr*K*tor. 
S.  R.  Morse,  curator. 
Frank  D.  .Vndrews.sccrotary. 


NKW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe 

HEW  YORK. 

AlbAoy 

Do 


Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico. 


L.    Bratlford    Prince,    presi- 
dent. 


Albany  Institute i  I.  Townscnd  Lansing,  presl- 

I      dent. 
New  York  Stat«  Mu.«?eum '  John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
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XIX. — DiBCCTORs  OF  Museums — Continued. 


LocatloD. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  conirolling  it. 


Director. 


NEW  YORK-— continued. 
Alfred 


Amstordam. 
DingbamtiHi . 

Do 

Brooklyn. .. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

DuUiilo. 

Do. 


Do. 


Alfred  Univecsitv,  Allen  Steinhelm  and  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Mont^omdry  County  Histiirical  Society 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum. 

Zoological  Park 

DrooUyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mu- 
seums of  Art,  Natural  Science,  and  Ethnology 
(Eastern  Parkway). 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park) 

Long  Island  Historical  Society  (Pierrepont  and 
CUiiton  Sts.). 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brookl>Ti 

Buitalo  Fine  Arte  Academy  (Delaware  Park).. . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 


Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 


Do 

Do 

Canandaigua. 


Canton.. 
Clinton. . 
Cortland 


Ehnira... 
Do... 

Geneseo.. 

Genera... 

Glen  Iris.. 

Granville . 

Hamilton . 

Ithaca 

Do.., 
Do... 


Canisius  College 

Zoological  Par  ic 

Ontario  County  Historical  Society . 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

James  to  v>'n. 


Johnstown 

Lake  George . . 
New  Brighton. 


New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Niagara 

roughkeepsie. 


St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Cortland  Science  Club,  Dr.  F.  \V.  Higgins  Mu- 
seum. 

Amot  Art  Gallery 

Zoological  Park 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society 

Hobar  t  Col  lege 

Genesee  Valley  Museum 

Pembw  Library  and  Museum 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

C^nnell  University  Geological  Museum 

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  Archse- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  Muscimi  of  Invertebrate 
Zoology. 

(Cornell  Univecsity,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  ZocA- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University,  Veterinary  College 

James  Prenderga^t  Free  Library  Association, 
Art  Gallery. 

Johnstown  Historical  Society 

New  York  State  Historical  Society 

Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Museum. 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

iVmerican  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.  west  of 
Broadway). 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  .\rts  and  Sciences  (Lafay- 
ette Ave.,  Borough  of  Brookl>'n). 

Columbia  University,  Egleston  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  Colk^e,  Kduca- 
tiooal  Museum. 

Cooper  Union,  Musciun  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 

tkXL 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (luClh  St.  west  of 

Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  French  Art,  French  Institute  iu  the 

United  States  (32  Nassau  St.) 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 


The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Ceatral 

I'ark  West). 
New  York  Public  Library.  Lennox  and  StiLirt 

Galleries,  and  Print  Dept.  (5th  Ave.  and  70th 

St.) 

New  York  Universit  v 

New  York  Zoological  Society,  New  York  Aqtia- 

rium  (Battery  I'urk). 
New  York  Zoological  Society  (Bronx  Park) 


Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  .\pplied  Art 
(Ryerson  St.  and  DeKalb  Ave.,  Borough  of 
Brooklvn).  • 

Niagara  University 

Vassar  College " " 


James  D.  Benoehofl,  cunaior. 

W.  Max  Reid,  curator, 
William   F.   Seward,  custo- 
dian. 

William  Henry  Fox,  director 
of  museums. 

Anna  B.  Gallup,  curator. 
Mary   E.    Inipills,  assistant 
curator. 

Cornelia  B.  Sage,  director. 

Frank  H.  Severance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  Howland,  super- 
intendent. 

Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles   F.    Milliken,    presi- 
dent. 
George  H.Chad  wick,cnrator. 
W.  O.  Miller,  director. 
F.  £.  Whitmore,  cuiutor. 

Jeonnettc  M.  Divcn,  director. 


E.  H.  Eaton,  director. 

F.  T.  Pember,  curator. 

E.  E.  Haskell,  director. 
Henry  S.  Williams,  director. 
Eugene  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

John  Henry  Comstock,  direc- 
tor. 


Veranus  A.  Moore,  director. 
Lucia  T.  Henderscm,  libra- 
rian. 


Arthur  Hollick.  curator. 


F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 

William  Henry  Fo.x,  director 

of  museums. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  cura- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  direc- 
tor. 

E.  L.  Stevenson,  secretary. 

Edward  Robinson,  director. 

McDougall  Uawkes,  presi- 
dent. 

N.  L.  Britton,  director  iu 
chief. 


Edwin  II.  Anderson,  direc- 
tor. 


Charles  Ilaskins  Townsend, 
director. 

William  T.  Homaday,  direc- 
tor. 

Walter  Scott  Perrv,  director. 


A.  L.  Treadwell,  curator. 


DIRECTOBS  or   MUSEUMS. 
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mew  YORK— continued. 

Rochester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Schenectady 

Do 

Schoharie , 

Skanesteles 

Southampton,   Long 

Island. 
Syracuse 

Do 

Do 

Troy 

Utica 

Waterloo 

Water  town 

West  Point 

Yonkers 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  Hill 

Concord 

Davidson 

Durham 

Do 

Raleigh 

Try on 

Do 

Wake  Forest 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 

Fareo 

Unirersity , 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Berea , 

Canton 

Cincinnati , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cohimbus 

Do 

Do 

DaTton , 

Deuware , 

Fremont 

Qreenyille 


Eerier  Memorial.  Mechanics'  Institute. 

MemcH-ial  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Rochester. . 

Municipal  Museum  (Exposition  Park) 

Rochester  Academy  of  Science 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester  Munici- 
pal Museum. 

University  ofRochester,  Zoological  Museum 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Estabnshment 

Zoological  Park 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society 

Union  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Schoharie  County  Historical  Society 

Skaneateles  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 
Gallery. 

Southampton  .\rt  Museum 


Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.) 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse  Public 
Library  Building). 

Syracuse  Universify 

Rensselaer  Polytecnnic  Institute 

Oneida  Historical  Societv 

Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society 

Jeflerstm  County  Historical  Society 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 

ITilllipse  Manor  House 


University  of  North  Carolina 

Scotia  Seminary 

Davidson  C^oUege 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society. . 

North  Carolina  State  Museum 

Green  Museum 

Polk  County  Museum 

Wake  Forest  (JoUege 


State  H  istoricai  Society 

Agricultural  College. . .' 

University  of  North  Dakota. 


Zoological  Park 

Baldwin  University 
Zoological  Park 


History    (312 


Cincinnati  Museum  Association. , 
Cincinnati  Society    of   Natural 

Broadway). 

(Xivier  Club 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 

Museum  (Burnet  Woods  Park). 

lAoyd  Library  and  Museum 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Director. 


Edmund  Lyon,  chairman. 

Edward  D.  Putnam,  curator. 

Robert  T.  Webster,  curator. 

Chas.  Wright  Dodge,  curator. 
Frank  A.  \\  ard.  president. 


James  H.  Stoller,  ciffator. 
Henry  Cady,  curator. 
(Jeorgc  Barrow,  president. 

Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodrich,  custo- 
dian. 
Fernando  \.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hnrgitt,  directrr. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 
II.  II.  Brimley,  curator. 


H.C.  Fish,  curator. 

J.  H .  Shepperd ,  vice  director. 

M.  V.  Brannon,  director. 


Zoolotricnl  Park 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


Cleveland  School  of  Art  (Juniper  Drive  and 
Magnolia  Ave.). 

Western  Reser\'e  Historital  Society  (Kuclid 
Ave.  and  107th  St.). 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Zoological  Park 

Ck>lumbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallerv- 
of  Ftae  Arts  (51 N.  Monroe  Ave). 

Ohk)  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
Page  HalL  Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  State  university 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  W^esleyan  University 

Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Carnegie  Library 


1 


Eli  Hardenstein,  park  super- 
intendent. 
J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
T.  B.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Drury,  custodian. 


W.  II.  .VIken,  curator. 
J.  Ernest  Corman,  assistant 
curator. 

F.  A.  ComstotkjCurator. 

Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  Burke,  presi- 
dent. 

Albion  M.  Dyer,  curator. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 

Mrs.  William  McCieUan  U li- 
ter, president. 
William  C.  Mills,  curator. 


L.  Siraonton,  custodian. 
Lewis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 


diaries  L.  Katzenberger,  cu- 
rator. 
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Location. 


XIX. — ^HiREcrroRS  ok  Museums-^Ood tinned. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  conlTOlling  it. 


Director. 


oiuo — coul  inued. 


Hiram Hiram  College c;eorge  H.  Colton,  curator. 

Nwiiralk ^ . .   Firelands  Hfetorical  Society 

©beriin Oberlln  College i  F.  O.  Grover,  director. 


Do ,  Oberlin  College,  Olney  Art  Collection. 

R«rlo Scio  College 

Springfield Clark  County  Historical  Society 


Tiffin Heidelberg  University . 

Toledo Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

Do Zoological  Park 

Yellow  Springs Antioch  College 


OKLAHOMA. 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright^custodian. 

Elizabeth  Josephine  Smart, 

secretary. 
M.  E.  Kleckner,  curator. 
George  W.  Stevens,  director. 


Bacone '  Bacone  College 

Oklahoma  City i  Oklahoma  Historical  Society 

Do Zoological  Park 


OREGON. 

Corvallis Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Eugene University  of  Oregon 

Portland Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences 

Do Oregon  Historical  Society 

Do I  Portland  Art  Association,  Museum  of  Art. 

Do )  Portland  Free  Museum 

Do Zoologk-al  Park , 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleutown... 

Do.. 

Bradford 

BrynMawr.. 
Doylestown. . 

Easton 

Erie 

Frankford 

German  town. 
Gettysburg... 
Harrlsburg. . . 

Do 


Lehigh  County  Historical  Society 

Muhlenberg  Ck>llege 

McKean  County  Historical  Society 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society 

Lafayette  CoUege 

Erie  Public  Museum 

Historical  Society  of  Frankford , . . 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown. 

Pennsylvania  College 

Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County. 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum 


W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian. 


A.  B.  Cordley,  director. 
F.  L.  Barker,  director. 

George  H.  Himes,  curator. 
Anna  Belle  Crocker,  curator. 
Asa  Sleeth,  curator. 


Uaverford 

Lebanon 

MeadviUe 

Meyers  town. . . 
New  Brighton. 

Norristown 

I'hUadelphia. . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Pittsburgh. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Haverford  Collie 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  CoUege 

Merrick  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum  and  Library. 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Logan  Square) . . . 

American  Entomological  Society,  Acauemy  of 
Natural  Sciences  (Logan  Square).       .     . 

American  Negro  Historical  Society 

Drexel  Institute  Museum  (Chestilut  and  32d  St.). 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (1300  Locust 
St.). 

Independence  Hall  and  National  Museum 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  PhiUh 
delphia.  The  Numismatic  Collection  (Fair- 
mount  Park). 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Pennsylvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Pork). 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  (3tth 
and  Spruce  Sts.) 

Presbvterian  Historical  Society,  Museum  and 
Gallorv  (Withcrspoon  Building). 

Uolted  States  Mint 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wistar  Institute  of 


A^tomy  and  Biology. 

jtion 
mount  Park). 


W.  P.  WUstach  CoUectfon  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 


Wagner  Free  institute  of  Science  (17th  St.  and 
Montgomery  Ave). 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Fairmount 
Park). 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

CamegSft  Museum,  Department  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Zoologica  1  Park 


C.  A.  Reeds,  director. 
Warren  S.  Ely,  curator. 

Thomas  L.  Austin,  curator. 


E.  S.  Breidenbaugh,  curator. 

Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,' 

director. 
Henry  8.  Pratt,  director. 
S.  P.  HeUman,  secretary. 
Robert  S.  Breed,  curator. 
J.  P.  Sotber,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Merrick,  director. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  president. 
Henry  Skinner,  curator. 

George  W .  M  itchell,secretary . 

John  W.  Jordan,  librarian. 

Wilfred  Jordan,  curator. 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  cura- 
tor. 

John  F.  Lewis,  president. 
Edwin  At  Lee  Barber,  di- 
rector. 
W.  P.  Wilson,  director. 

Alilred  Percival  Smith,  cura- 
tor. 
T.  L.  Comparette,  curator. 
O.  B.  Gordon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman,  director. 

E.  A.  Sbunk,  custodian. 

John  O.  Rotbennel,  superin- 
tendent. 

Robert  D.  Carson,  superin- 
tendent. •* 

John  W.  Beatty,  director. 

W.  J.  Holland,  director.        i 
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XIX.— Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Lcication. 


Kamo  of  musoum  or  of  m.stituti(xi  cantroUing  it. 


FENNSYLVANIA — COntd. 


PottsviUe. 
Readfaii;.. 
Scranton. 


Do 

Soath  Bethlehem . 

State  College 

Swartfamore 

UnSontown 

Valley  Fonse 

Washfni^n 

Do 


West  Chester. 

Do 

Wflkes-Barre. 

Waiiamsport. 

York 


SchuylkUl  County  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Berks  Comity 

Everhart  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Science, 
and  Art. 

Zoological  Park 

Lehi^  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swartnmoro  Collcsfc * . , 

Fayette  County  Historical  Society 

Valley  Forge  Mtiseum  of  Americcm  History 

Washini^n  and  Jefferson  College 

Washfaigton  County  Historical  Society 


Chester  County  Historical  Society 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society , 


BnODK  LHLAND. 


The  James  V.  Brown  Library.. . 
York  County  Historical  Society. 


Barrfaigton. 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 


Barrington  Historic-Antiquarian  Society. 

Zoological  Park 

Annmary  Brown  Memorial 


Do Brown  University 

Do Mcses  Brown  School 

Do I  Park  Museum  ( Roger  Williams  Park). 

Do Providence  Athemeum 

Do I  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Do I  Rhode  Island  School  of  Desi^ 

Do Zoological  Park 


290Um  CVBOUNA. 


Charleston. 

Do 

Do.... 


Clemson  CoDe^e. 

CIlBton. 

Cohunbia 

Green  viUe. 

Newberry 

Spartanbm^. . . . 


90UTH  DAKOTA. 

Plerw 

Rapid  City 

VermBion 


TENNESSEE. 


Ctiattanooga 
Qarksville.. 
Knoxvflle... 

LeiMDQn 

Maryville 


Carolina  Art  Association 

Charleston  Musoum 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Chaiieston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clemson  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Thomwell  Museum 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University 

Ntew berry  College,  SIfley  Museum 

Wofford  College 


State  Historical  Society,  South  Dakota  State 

Museum. 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 


University  of  South  Dakota. 


Zoological  Park 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumboland  University 

MaryvDle  College 

Memphis '  Cossitt  Library  Museiun  Association,  C^issltt 

Library. 

Zoological  Park 

Tennessee  Historical  Society , 


Do... 
Nashville 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


TEXA5. 

Austin 

DallM 

Fort  Worth 

Boastoo 

Do 


Vanderbilt  University 

Walden  University,  walden  Museum 
Zofdoglcal  Park , 


University   of  Texas,    Museum   of  Economic 

(leology. 
Dallas  Art  Association  (Fair  Park) 


Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Llbrarj')-  • 

Houston  Musetun  and  Scientific  Society  (Audi- 
torium). 
William  M.  Rice  Institute  of  .Vrts  and  Sciences. 


Director. 


H.  J.  Herljein,  curator. 
Andrew  Shaaber,  librarian. 
R.  N.  Davis,  cimitor. 


Benj.  L.  Miller. 

Spencer  Trotter,  director. 
James  Hannen,  custodian. 
W.  Herbert  Burk,  director. 

Mrs.  Hclone  C.  Bcaltv,  libra- 
rian. 
Justin  E.  Harlan,  curator. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  li- 
brarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. 

rieorge  R.  Prowcll,  cumtor. 


Emma  S.  Bradford, librarian. 

Frank  M.  Cushman,  custo- 
dian. 
J.  F.  Collins,  curator. 

Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 

Howard  M.  Chap  hi,  librarian. 
L;  Earlo  Rowc,  director. 


James  Simons,  president. 
Paul  M.  Rea,  director. 
Martha  B.  Washington,  pres- 
ident. 

F.  H.  H.  Calhotm,  ctvator. 
Wm.  P.  Jacobs,  curator. 
A.C.  Moore,  acting  president.. 

G.  A.  Buist,  curator. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  director. 


Doanc  Robinson,  director, 

Cleophas  C.  O'Hanra,  direc- 
tor. 


C.  H.  Gordon,  director. 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 

Lida  Speed,  custodian. 


L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


William  B.  PhU lips,  director. 

ifrs.  George  K.  Meyer,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Bewley ,  pres- 
ident. 

C.  L.  Brock,  director. 

T.  Lindsey  Blajmey.  director 
dept.  art  and  literature. 
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XIX. — Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Locaii<Mi. 


TEXAS— continued . 
San  Antonio 


Do. 
Waco.. 


UTAH. 


Salt  Lake  City, 

Do 

Do 


VERMONT. 


Burlington.. 
Middlebury 
Mmitpelier . , 


Do 

St.  Johnsbun' 

Do 

Westfleld 


visaiNiA. 
Blacksburg 


Charlottesville. 
Emory. 


Lexington, 
NorfWk... 
Richmond 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WASHINGTON. 


Pullman. 
Seattle.. 


Do. 
Do. 


S 


Do.. 


;acoma. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


WEST  VIEGINIA. 

Morgantown 

WISCON.SIN. 


Appletoo . . 
Ashland . . . 
J)araboo.. . 

Beloit 

Darlington. 
Green  Bay . 
Madison.. . 

Do 

Milton 

Milwaukee . 

Do 

Do 

Racine 

Ripon 

St.  Francis. 


WYOMINa. 

Laramie 


Name  of  nm.senm  or  of  institution  contr<dling  it. 


Scientific  Society  of  San  .\ntonio  (Stevens  Build- 


ing 
Zoolc 


). 


iG^cai  Paiic . . . 
Baylor  University. 


Deseret  Museum . . . 
Utah  Art  Institute. 
University  of  Utah. 


University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College.  Museum  of  Natural  History . 
Vermont  Historical  Socictv 


Vermont  State  Museum 

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science^. 

St.  Johnsbur>'  Athenaeum 

Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum 


Virginia  I'olytechuic  Institute. 


University  of  Virginia.  Lewis  Brooks  Museum. . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Wasliington  and  Lee  University 

Zoological  Park 

Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  Confed- 
erate Museum  (White  House  of  the  Conlieder- 
acy). 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  1  Confederate  Veterans 

Richmond  C^dl^ 

The  Valentine  Museum , 


Vh-ginia  State  Library  (State  Capitol). 


Stale  College  of  Washington. 
Seattle  Publk;  Library 


University  of  Washington.  State  Museum 

Washington  State  Art  Association,  Museum  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  (Carnegie  Library  Building). 

Zoolc«k»l  Park 

Ferry  Museum 

Tacoma  Academy  of  Science 

Zoologfeal  Park 


West  Virginia  University 


Lawrence  College.  Lawrence  College  Museum . . . 

Ashland  public  schools 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

Beloit  College 

Lafayette  County  Historteal  Society 

Kellogg  Publkj  Library 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconshi 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Layton  Art  ualiery 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

Zool(^ical  Park 

Racine  Publte  Library 

Ripon  Coll^ 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Saltmann  Museum 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Director. 


J<rfm  Kern  Strecker,  Jr..  cura- 
tor. 


James  E.  Talmage,  curator. 
Edwin  Evans,  president. 
Orson  Howard,  curator. 


O.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Avery  £.  Lambert,  director. 
Dorman  B.  £.  Kent,  libra- 
rian. 
George  H.  Perkins,  ctirator. 
AUcc  W.  Wilcox,  director. 

E.  S.  Miller,  civator. 


EllL<;on  A.  Smyth.  jr..direo- 
tor. 


H.  D.  Campljcll.  director. 
Susie  B.- Harrison,  dfrector. 


A.  S.  Baird,  acting  comman- 
dant. 
C.  H.  Ryland,  curator. 
E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator: 
Annie  H.  Calhotm,  head  of 

art  department. 
F.  S.  Hall,  curator. 
George  L.  Berg,  director. 


Rufus  Mather  Bogg,  curator. 

H.  E.  Cole,  president. 
Ira  M.  Buell,  director. 
P.  H.  Conley.  president. 
Deborah  B.  Marthi. librarian. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chief. 

A.  R.  Crandall,  director. 
George  Raab.  curator. 
Henrj"  L.  Ward,  director. 


Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
WUliam  Mctzdorf.  director. 


W.  H.  Reed,  nirator. 
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XX .^ — Educational  Boards  axd  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion. 

Camef^le  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

General  Boucation  Board. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachexs. 

Phelps-fltokes  Fund 


Russell  Sage  Foundation.. 


Southern    Education 
Board. 


President. 


J.  H.  Dillard,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Andrew  Camegfe,  2  East 
91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  Pritchett,  576  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  Gates,  chairman,  26 
Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 

Wm'iam  A.  Slater,  1731 1  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  D.  Adams,  71  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  chair- 
man, 100  WUliam  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  604  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  R.  Chambers,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Secretary. 


Robert     R.     Moton, 

Hampton.  Va. 
James   Bertram,   576 

Fifth    Ave.,    New 

Yoric,  N.  Y. 
Clyde  Furst,  676  Fifth 

Ave.,    New    York, 

N.Y. 
Wanace  Buttrick,  17 

Battery  Place,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James     U.     Dillard, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 

Substation  84,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Anson  Ph^hxi  Stokes, 

Yale      University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
John  H.   Glenn,  130 

East  22d  St.,  New 

Ycrk,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  Bourland,  50$ 

McLachlen     Bids., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Meeting. 


New  York,  N.  V.,  Jan- 
uary. 1915. 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
November  ll>,  1011. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
October  22, 1914. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  3d 
Wednesday  in  April 
and  November. 

Monthly,  October  to 
May,  Indusive. 


XXI. —Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


Name  of  board. 


Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in 
the  Untted  States  of  America. 

American  Baptist  Education  Society 

Amerkan  Christian  Convention,  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Committee 
on  Education. 

Congregational  Education  Society 

Disciples  of  Chrbt,  College  Association 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Board  cf 
Educatk>n. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chinxrb,  South,  Board 
of  Education. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  Educational 

Board. 
Northern   Baptist  Convention,  Board   of 

Education. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  Board  of  Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  College  Board. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  University  Wortc. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

(Southern) ^oard  of  Education. 
Protestant    Episcopal    Church,     General 

Bocurd  of  Rel^ious  Education. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  Board  of 

Education. 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Committee  on 

Education  and  Publ ication. 
Society  of  Friends,  5-ycars'  meeting.  Board 

o(  Education. 
Society   of  Friends*  General   Conference, 

Committee  on  Education^ 
United    Presbyterian   Church,    Board    of 

Education. 


President. 


Secretary. 


F.  H.  Gotwald,  218  East 
Market  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

L.  A. Crandall, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
W.  O.  Sargent,  Providence, 

R.  I. 


Charles  R.  Brown,  vice  pres- 
ident. 

Miner  L.  Bates,  Hiram, 
Ohio. 

M.  Rhodes,  4414  Washhig- 
ton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  F.  McDowell,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

E.  E.  Hoss,  Nashville,  Tenn 

T.  J.  Searcv,  385  South  Cyn- 
thia St., 'Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  D.  Burton,  chairman, 
Chkjago.Ill. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  jr., 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

John  H.  MacCracken,  New 
York  University ,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Vander  Meulen 

Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  St.  Louis, 

Mc. 

Ellas  W.  Thompson,  Hast- 
ings-on-Uudson,  N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  KeUy,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarth- 
raore.Pa. 

T.  O.  Peacock 


Ralph  D.  Kyle  .3 10-311  Searles 
Bldg.,  Monmouth,  III. 

• 

Frank  W.  Padelford,  714 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Coffin,  126  Chestnut 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Edward  8.  Tead,  Congrega- 
tional House,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Joseph  A.  Serena,  KeiUca 
Park.  N.  Y. 

F.  O.  Golwald,  York,  Pa. 

Thomas  Nicholson,  l.iO  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stonewall  Anderson,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S.  E.  (Jriggs.  658  Lauderdale 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Padelford.  714 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  W.  Cochran,  511 
Wltherspoon  Bldg.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Robert  Mackcmie,  lo6  Fifth 
Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  C.  Hughes,  Madi- 
son, Wl«5. 

Henry  H.  Sweets,  Louis- 
ville, Kv. 

William  E.  Gardner,  281 
Fourth  A\e,,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

John  O.  Gebhard,  25  East 
22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seth  K.  Glfford,  ProyiUencc, 

R.  L 
Susan  W.  Janney,  Phila  lel- 

phia.  Pa. 
Ralph  D.  Kyle  ,310-311  Searles 

Bldg.,  Monmouth,  111. 
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XXII. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
[Archdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg., 

♦Baltimore,  Md 

♦Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y ... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Cohimbus,  Ohio. . 

Crookston,  Minn,. 

Dallas,  Te.x 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass.. 

Fargo,  X.  Dak.... 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Hartford,  Conn... 

Little  Rock,  Ark. . 
♦Nf w  Orleans,  La. . 

♦New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Newark,  N.  J 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg 
♦Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Hu^  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  City). 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hlckey,  S.  T.  L.,  super- 
visor of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  McKenna,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  superintendent 
of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
sdiools. 

Rev.  John  P.  Curran,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Hugo  Tell,  O.  S.  B.,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Harrington,  school  examiner 

Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  J.  Baker,  V.  G.,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  FitRgerald,  S.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobln,  superintendent 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  superintendent 


Address. 


Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  R.  McDevItt,  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools . 

Rev.  .\.  V.  G art hoeffner,  superintendent  of 

achools. 
Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R., diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Rev.  William  J.  McConnell,  superintendent 

of  parochial  schools. 


12  Madison  Place,  Albany, 
Cathedral,  Baker  City,  Oreg. 

31  North  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

75  Union  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

583  Throop  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

1007  Superior  Ave.,  X.  E., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1450  Hawthorne  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Do. 

Ogema,  Minn. 

137  Marsalis  St..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Cambridge  Sprmgs,  Pa. 

Cathedral,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Oakes,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
340   Collins    St.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
2406    Napoleon    Ave.,   New 

Orleans,  La. 
328  West  14th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
308  East  37th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
91  Washington  St.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
62  North  16th  St.,  Portland, 

Oreg. 
21    South   13th   St.,    Phlla- 

delpl^ia.  Pa. 
242  South  aoth  St.,   Phila- 

delphHk,  Pa. 
136  North  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Pa. 
2122    South    12th    St.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Chioopee .  Mass. 


396  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


I 


Name. 


XXIII. — Jewish  Educ.\tional  Oroanizations. 

NATIONAL. 
Presiding  officer. 


Secretary. 


Central  Conference  of  Amerk^an 
Rabbis,  Religious  Education 
Committee. 

Touncil  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Educational  League  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Orphans. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 


Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, Board  of  Sjmagogue 
and  School  Extension. 


Moses  J.  (»rie.'<,  president,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh.  president,  5837 

Bartlett  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Martin  A.  Marks,  president,  10229 

Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Cleveland, 

Ohk). 
Perry  Frankel,  president,  19252 

33d  St.,  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 
J.   Walter   Freiberg,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio. 


>  Joseph  S.  Komfeld,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

,  Sadie    American,    448    C«ntral 

I  Park  West.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Eugene  E.  Wolf,  819  Williamson 

!  Bldg. ,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 

I  Jeannette  M.  CfOldberg,  Jeffer- 
son, Tex. 
I  Lipman  Lew,  Fourth  National 
I      Bank  Bldg. ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS.  14S 

XXII I." — Jewish  Educational  Organizations— Continued. 

LOCAL. 
Name.  Address.  Secret^iry. 


Hebrew  Education  Society '  Baltimore,  Md '  Hugo  Steiner,  Law  Bldg. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  '  New  York,  N.  Y '  Henrietta  Scold,  356  3d  Ave 

rommonity. 
Educational  .Vlliance do 


Hebrew  Education  Society. 
Do *. . 


United   Jewish   Educational   and 

(.liaritable  Associations. 
Jewish  Educational  League !  Toledo,  Ohio. 

t 


Newark,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst,  197  East 

Broadway. 
Charles  El  in,  810  Broad  St. 
Bernard  Harris,  2081  West  Tioga 

St. 
Walter  S.  Marx. 

M.  R.  Cohn,  24  West  Delaware 
St. 


XXIV. —  International  Associations  of  Education. 

Association  f<N-  the  International  Exchange  of  Students.    Secretar>-,  Henry  W.  Cree.s,  Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  London,  England. 
Bureau  Int^national  de  Federations  d'Instituteurs.    President,  Ch.  Rossignol;  vice  president,  J.  W innens; 

secretary,  P.  Cnudde,  Brussels.    Date  and  place  of  next  meeting:  Prague,  1915. 
Corda    Fratres.    International    Federation   of  Students.    Central  committee.    President,   George  Wi 

Nasm>th,  Chariot teustrasse  55,  Berlin,  Oenuany;  secretary,  Louis  P.  Lochner,612  South  Brearly  St.) 

Madison,  Wis.    Ninth  congress:  Montevideo,  1915. 
International  Academy  of  Sciences,  .Vrts,  and  Letters:  Thomas  G.  Lewis,  14  Seaton  Place  NW.,  Washi. 

ington,   D.  C;  Charles  N.  Murray,  1C39  W  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
International  .Issociation  of  Academies.    Secretary,  Carl  Salemann,  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St. 

Petersburg,  Russia.  -  / 

InteiTtat ional  Child  Welfare  League.     l*resident,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  ;reneral 

secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  23  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teachhig  of  Mathematics.    President,  G.  Klein,  OOttingen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110,  Florissant,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
lutemationa]  Congress  of  South  American  Students.    Fourth  meeting:  Santiago,  Chile,  1914. 
International  Congress  on  Commercial  Education.    Eighth  meeting:  Barcelona,  Spain,  1914. 
International  Congress  on  Physical  Education.    Permanent  international  commission.    .Vddress:  Fosse- 

prez,  rue  Emile  Banning,  29,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
International  Congress  on  Popular  Education.    Leipzig,  September  25-29, 1914.    General  secretary,  I'anl 

Schlager,  Eutritzscher  strasse  19^,  Leipzig,  Germany, 
lutemational  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.    President,  Albert  Mathieu,  Paris,  France.    Fifth  meeting: 

Brussels,  1916. 
International  Congress  on  Secondary  Education.    Address:  M.  V.  Wlttmann,  rue  Neuve,  Villa  Paul, 

Genval,  Belgium. 
Int«mJtional  Faculty  of  Pedology.    Address:  Mile.  I.  loteyko,  .V venue  Paul  de  Jaer,  35,  Brussels.  lieU  h:i  % 

Second  International  Congress  of  Pedology,  Madrid,  April,  1915. 
International  Federation  for  the  Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching.    Address:  Li''ou  (lenrmd, 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
International  Kindergarten  Cnion.    President,  Mrs.  Mary  Bonner  Page,  54  Scott  St.,  ChicaiK".  HI.:  ^tc- 

retary,  Mary  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass.    Place  and  date  of  next  meeting:  San  Francisco,  fir>!l  wrok  « ( 

July,  1915. 
International  League  for  the  Ration:il  Kducation  of  Children.    Addre4»jj:  Boulevard  Sjilnt-Marluj.  21, 

Paris,  France, 
lutemational  Moral  Education  Congres.s.    Permanent  commission.    Address:  M.  Spiller.  South  Hill  Park, 

«3,  Londcm,  N.  W.,  England. 
International  Sunday  School  .Vssociation.    President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  secretary, 

Marion  Lawrance,  1416  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI.    Place  and  date  of  next  meeting:  New  York,  N.  Y., 

June  or  July,  1916  or  1917. 
Permanent  Bureaus  of  the  International  Union  for  Child  Welfare.    Meeting:  Madrid,  Spain,  1914. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation.    l*resident,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  124  East  2Sth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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XXV. — Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretaty;  fourth, 
the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  D.  UowcUs,  130  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Robert  U.  Johnson,  327  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine:  John  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Mclnthe,  I^laston,  Pa.;  San 

Francisco,  Cal,  1915. 
American  Academy  of  Politieal  and  Social  Science:  L.  8.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  J.  F.  Lichtenberger,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  L.  O.  Howard, 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pacific  coast,  1915. 
Ameriean  Association  of  Museums:  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  Chicago,  111.;  Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston,  8.  C; 

Pacific  coast,  July,  1915. 
American  Chemical  Society:  Theodore  W.  Ridiards,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Charles  L. 

Parsons,  Box  506,  Washington,  D.  C;  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  1-3, 1915. 
American  Civic  Association:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Richard  B.  Watrous,  914  I'nion 

Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Economic  Association:  John  H.  Cray,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Allyn  A. 

Young,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  28-31, 1914. 
American  Geographical  Society:  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Broadway  and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Archibald  D.  Russell,  Broodway  and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Historical  Association:  Andrew  L.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  Q. 

Leland,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washhigton,  D.  C;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2R-31, 1914. 
American  Library  Association:  H.  C.  Wellman,  Springfield,  Mass.;  George  B.  Utley,  78  East  Washington 

St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  3-9, 1915. 
American  Mathematical  Society:  E.  B.  Van  Vleck,  519  North  Pinckney  St.,  Madison, Wis.;  F.N.Cole, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1-2, 1915. 
American  Philological  Association:  Edward  Capps,  Princeton  University,  Prmoeton,  N.  J.:  Frank  G. 

Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Haverford,  Pa.,  December,  1914. 
American  Philosophical  Association:  J.  H.  Tufts,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  £.  (i.  Spaulding, 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1914. 
American  Philosophical  Society:  William  W.  Keen,  104  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  I.  Mhiis  Ha>-s, 

104  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  April,  1915. 
American  Political  Science  Association:  John  Bassett  Moore,  267  West  73d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W. 

F.  Dodd,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.;  Chicago,  III.,  December  28, 1914. 
American  Psychological  Association:  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Columbia  Univenjity,  Ne\v  York,N.  Y.;  Robert 

M.  Ogden,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Teun.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  29-31, 1914. 
American  Social  Science  Association:  John  U.  Finley,  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Robert 

S.  Binkerd,  55  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Socfa>logical  Society:  Edward  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Scott  E.  W. 

Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  28-31, 1914. 
American  Statistical  Association;  John  Koren,  25  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass.;  Carroll  W.  Doten, 

491  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  2S-31, 1914. 
Botanical  Society  of  America:  Albert  S.  Hitchcock,  1867  Park  Road,  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  T. 

Moore,  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  28, 1914,  to  January  2, 

1915. 
Geological  Society  of  America:  George  F.  Becker,  1700  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Arthur  L.  Day,  Wasliington,  D.  C; 

Chicago,  111.,  November,  1914,  and  Washhigton,  D.  C,  April,  1915. 
National  Civic  Federation:  Seth  Low,  30  East  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  D.  L.  C«ase,  1  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  3-5, 1914. 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction:  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  WUUam  T. 

Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  III.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  probably  May,  1915. 
National  Geographic  Society:  Presidency  vacant;  O.  P.  .Vuslin,  3301  Newark  St.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  8, 1915. 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Edwin  11.  Blashfleld,  48  Central  Park  South,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Ripley  Hitchcock,  34  Gramcrcy  Park,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mas«?. 
Natk>nal  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 
Natkmal  Municipal  I^eague:  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Clhiton  R.  Woodruff, J03  North 

American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  18-21, 1914. 
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XXVI. — American  Educational  Associations. 

Tho  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place 
and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1. — NatiofMl  and  sectional. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  A.  V.  Storms,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  A.  C.  Monahan,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  L:  Vice  president,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Uar\-ard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  S.  A.  Courtis,  f*2  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December 
30-31, 1914. 

American  Association  of  College  Registrars:  George  O.  Foster,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Ezra  L.  Qillis,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  probably  first  week  of  March,  1915. 

American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  W.  B.  Park^,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  L.  R.  Taft,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.;  probably  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  30-31, 1915. 

American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  tlie  Deaf:  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Am»1can  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Chairman,  Charles  E.  Shepard,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Charles  M.  Hepburn,  Indiana  University  Law  School,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

American  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Talcott  Williams,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James  M.  Lee,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1914. 

American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Mechlfai,  1741  New  York 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1915. 

Am'srican  Federation  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences:  C.  Riborg  Blann,  Uni- 
versity of  Chfcago,  Chicago,  111.;  William  A.  Hedrkk,  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School,  Wash, 
faigton,  D.  C;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

American  Home  Economics  Association:  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
.\nna  Barrows,  Teachers  CoU^e,  Coliunbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  probably 
A  ugust  17-20, 1915,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  probably  August  23-25, 1915. 

American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers:  Fred.  W.  Oethro,  Chk^N^o,  111.;  John  F.  BIddle,  517  Arc!i  St. 
N.  8.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mteh.,  January  26-28, 1915. 

American  Institute  of  Instructk>n:  William  Orr,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wallace  K.  Ma^^on,  Keene,  N.  H. 

American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  (Convention  of):  Edward  M.  Qallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Frank  M. 
DrlggS;  Ogden,  Utah;  Hartford,  Conn.,  1917. 

American  Medteal  Association.  C^mncil  on  Medical  Education:  A.  D.  BeN-an,  chairman,  Chicago,  111.; 
N.  P.  Colwell,  535  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chteago,  111.;  Chteago,  111.,  Februaiy  15-16, 1915. 

American  Nature-Study  Society:  Anna  B.  Comstock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Elliot  R.  Downing,  University  of 
Chk»go,  Chicago,  111.;  PhUad^phia,  Pa.,  December  30-31, 1914. 

American  Open-Ah*  School  Association:  Allen  G.  Rice,  Sprln^eki,  Mass.;  Walter  W.  Roach,  2906  Colum- 
bia Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  probably  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 

American  Physfeal  Education  Association:  R.  Tait  McKenxie,  University  of  Pennsyh-ania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  James  H.  McCurdy,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  summer,  1915. 

American  Posture  League:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henr>'  L.  Taylor,  30 
Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March,  1915. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association:  Henry  M.  Bracken,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June,  1915. 

American  School  Inquiry  Association:  WUllam  E.  Chancellor,  732  Beall  Ave.,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Edward 
HeMen,  Board  of  Educatk>n,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26-28, 1914. 

American  School  Peace  League:  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405  Marl- 
borough St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  July,  1915. 

American  Society  for  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  Henry  La  Barre  Ja^-ne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles 
D.  Atkins,  729-730  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June,  1915. 

American  Society  for  the  Foreign  Study  of  Industrial  Education:  L.  L.  Summers,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Alice 
V.  Jojrce,  545  Lovejoy  St.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

American  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses:  Clara  D.  Noyes,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Training  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.; 
San  Franclsoo,  Cal.,  May  31  to  June  7, 1915. 

Associated  Harvard  Qubs:  A.  T.  Perkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  C.  Bard,  200  Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August,  1915. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exi>eriment  Stations:  £.  A.  Bryan,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools:  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Walter  W. 
Cook,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2H-30, 1914. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges:  Isadore  Dyer,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Fred.  C.  ZapfTe,  3431  Lexington 
St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  HI.,  February  25, 1915. 
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Association  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapoflis,  itoii.; 

Herman  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelpbia,  Pa.;  Berkeley,  Cal.,  sommer  1916. 
Association  of  Business  OfOcers  of  the  State  Univcrsitica  and  Colleges  of  ttie  Middle  West:  Oni  R/Steeb, 

Ohio  State  University,  Coltunbua,  Ohio;  E.  E.  Brown,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 
AflBOciation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  C.  A.  Richmond, 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  George  W.  McClelland,  l^niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 

ddphia,  Pa. 
Association  of  CoU^es  and  I^reparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  David  C.  Barrow,  University  of 

Georgia,  Athens,  Oa.;  Bert  E.Young,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Association  of  Collegiate  AlumnH":  Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  RadclifTe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Vida  H. 

Francis,  1421  Belle\iio-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-23, 1915. 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  11.  M.  Udovitch,  30  East  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Candee, 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  December  26, 1914. 
Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Uenry  Johnson,  Teachers  College, 

Cdumbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Edgar  Dawaon,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  November  28, 1914. 
As90ciatk>n  of  Mathematical  Teachers  in  New  England:  William  B.  Carpenter,  Meclianic  Arts  High  Schocd, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Ilorry  D.  Gaylord,  104  Hemenway  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  December  5, 

1914. 
Association  of  Southern  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instniction:  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  ('.;  M.  L. 

Brittain,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  with  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  1915. 
Association  of  Sauthem  States  Rural  School  Supervisors:  W^.  K.  Tate,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  L.  J.  Ilanifan, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Eugene  li.Smith,  Park  School, 

Balttaiore,Md.;  Howard  F.  Hart, Montclair  High  School, Montclair,  N.  J.:  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Assocfaitton  of  Urban  Universities:  C.  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Cincfamati,  Cincinnati,  Ohfo;  W.  E . 

Clark,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Catholic  Educational  Association:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C; 

P.  W.  Howard,  1651  East  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Central  Associatk>n  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  C.  E.  Spifcr,  Joliet,  111.;  A.  W.  Cavanaugh, 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago,  111.,  November  26-27, 1915. 
Classical  Assoclat  ion  of  the -Vtlantic  States:  W.F.  Little,  Elizabeth,  X.  J.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Classical  Associatton  of  the  Mkidle  West  and  South:  J.  H  Kirkland,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  H.  J.  Barton, 

Uni\-ersity  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  III. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Kelley  Recs,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Orog.;  Julia&n  A. 

Roller,  Franklfai  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  26-27, 1915. 
College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  James  W.  Tupper,  Easton,  Pa.;  Edgar  C. 

Monis,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Chairman,  Byron  S.  Huilbut,  Harvard  l^niverslty,  Cambrldjre, 

Mass.;  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Sulwtation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  17, 1915. 
College  Teachers  of  Educatfon  of  the  Middle  West:  A.  S.  Olin,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  J.  E.  Buttorworth, 

University  of  Wyomhip,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  De?eml>er  *?9-30,  1914. 
Commissfon  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Ga.;  N.  W.  Walker,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  November,  1915. 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South:  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  \.  P.  Bourland,  50S  Mcl^achlen 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Montgomer>',  Ala.,  or  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  .\pril,  1915. 
Conference  of  Chief  School  OlTlcers  of  the  United  States:  M.  P.  Shawkey,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Grace  M. 

Shepherd,  Boise,  Idaho;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  Department  of  Superintendence,  Febniary  19r». 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities:  N.  S.  Elderkin,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  N.  C.  Fetter,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  tlie  Deaf:  J.  W.  Jones,  Columlnis, 

Ohto;  Frank  M.  Drigus.  Ogden,  Utah. 
Dental  FacuHies  As.socialion  of  American  Universities:  N.  S.  Hoff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Edward  C.  Kirk, 

University  of  Pennsyh-ania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers'  .Vssociation:  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  P.  Reajjle, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
Eastern  Assocbtion  of  Phj-sics  Teachers:  W.  H.  Timl>ip,  Went  worth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.;  Alfred  .M. 

Butler,  High  School  of  Practical  -\rts,  Boston.  Mass.;  Newton,  Mass.,  December  12, 1914. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Association:  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmhipton,  Del.;  D.  A.  McMillan,  Central 

High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  1-3, 1915. 
Educational  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Herbert  Welch,  Delaware,  Ohto;  C.  D. 

Skinner,  Caxenovia,  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Educational  Cooperative  Union  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFall,  Ala.;T.  J.  Kennedy /'Blrminjr- 

hara,  Ala. 
Federation  of  Child-Study:  ^rs.  Howard  S.  Gans;  Mrs.  Thomas  Seltier,  2  West  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Ftdcration  of  State  Teachers*  Associations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denv^, 

Colo.;  Cineimiati,  Ohio. 
Inlaiid Empire  Teachers'  Assoclatioa:  George  H.  Black,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  J.  A.  Burke,  Sp<ricane,  Wash.; 

Spokaiie,  Wash.,  AprU  14-16, 1915. 
Lake  Mohoiik  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidency  vacant; 

JE.  C,  Phillips,  llohcnk  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  20-23, 1915. 
Laid  Grant  College  Enghieerfaig  Association:  H.  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technok^y,  Bos- 
ton, ICass.;  G.  W.  Bissell,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Pacific  Coast,  1915. 
League  of  Veaidieis'  Assoctotfcms:  Grace  De  Graff,  Portbind,  Oreg.;  Estelle  Hutchlns,  lOOR  German  St., 

Erie,  Pa.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  1^27, 1915. 
llissoari  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Associatfen:  Eva  J.  Sullivan,  Kansas  City,  Ho.;  Grace  Borland, 

Kansas  Ci^,  Mo.;  Topeka,  Kans.,  November  26-27, 19K. 
Modem  Language  Assocfetfon  of  America:  Felix  E.  ScbelUng,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Winiam  G.  Howard,  Han-ard  University,'  Cambridge,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December 

29-31, 1914. 
Montessori  Educational  Association:  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Bell,  1831  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Winiam  Knowles  Cooper,  1736  G  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Music  Teadiers'  National  Association:  Charles  H.  Famsworth,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  548  Arlington  Place,  Chicago,  111.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  28, 

1914. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business:  Managing  director  and 'secretary,  Shon^'in  Cody,  nil 

Seauity  Building,  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago,  III.,  December  29, 1914. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Cliildren:  Ira  S.  Wile;  Waldemar  II. 

Grossmann,  Plalnfield,  N.  J.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  or  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August,  1915. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools:  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Lee  Galloway, 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  " 

NatkttUkl  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  Presidency  vacant;  C.  C.  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers:  Henry  R.  M.  Cook,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

Wfllkun  Dick,  292  City  HaU,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Berke- 
ley, CaL;  Guy  Potter  Benton,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  .Vtignst 

30-31, 1915. 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies:  F.  G.  Webb,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  E.  E.  Olp,  Steger  Butldhig, 

Chicago,  ni.;  Cincfamati,  Ohio,  February  24-25, 1915. 
National  .Vssoclation  of  Teachers  In  Colored  Schools:  N.  B.  Young,  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  J.  R.  E.  Lee,  Tuske- 

gee  Institute,  Ala.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  probably  third  week  of  August,  1915. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Chairman,  Felix  Adler,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen  R. 

Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  I^  Baron  R.  Briggs,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Frank  W.  Nlodson,  Wosleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Chicago,  TU.,  Deccmlier  29, 1914. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  R.  11.  Pech,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Nettie  Huff,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

Chicago,  111.,  December  28-31, 1914. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark, 

N.  J.;  Frederick  C.  Ferry.  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  about  February, 

1915. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  Arthur  Mason,  Columbus,  Ind.;  Charles  H.  Miller,  Lincoln, 

Nebr.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  between  March  15  and  May  15, 1915. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent,  Truant,  Backward,  and  Delinquent  Children:  E.  E. 

Gardner,  Howard,,  R.  I.;  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora,  Iowa;  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nationcd  Council  of  Teachers  of  En^ish:  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  lU.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with 

Department  of  Superintendence,  1915. 
National  Education  Association:  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity P.  O.,  Cal.;  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  -Vrbor,  Mich.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-28,  i91o. 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  Henry  Snyder,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 

Ellor  C.  Ripley,  1247  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  22-27, 19ir). 
Natieul  Education  Association,  National  Council  of  Education:  Rol)ert  J.  Aley,  Orono,  Me.;  William  B. 

Owen,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  m.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  August,  1915. 
National  Federation  of  College  Women:  Mrs.  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  rolum))iis, 

Ohio;  secretary  resigned;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1914. 
National  German- American  Teachers'  Association  (Nationalcr  Deutsch-Amerikaniseher  Lehrerbund): 

Leo  Stem,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Theodore  Charly,  812  Bremen  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Milwaukee,  Wi^., 

first  iweek  in  July,  1915. 
National  Kindergarten  .\990ciation:  John  Dewey,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie  Locke, 

250  Madison  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1914. 
Natkmal  League  of  Compulsory  Educatkm  omciaLs:  William  L.  Bodine,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111.; 

John  B.  Quinn,  911  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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National  Shorthand  Teachers*  Association:  Charles  CJ.  Reigner,  Pittsburgh,  I'a.;  Mary  E.  Cherry,  Findlaj, 

Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2^-31, 1914. 
National  Society  for  Broader  Edncation:  Quy  Carlton  Lee,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Langadorf,  Carlisle,  Pa.; 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1915. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotioa  of  Industrial  Education:  WUliam  C.  Redfleld,  AVashhigton,  D.  C; 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  140  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Society  for  ths  Study  of  Education:  J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans,  La.;  S.  Chester  Parker,  Unlrer- 

sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohk>,  February,  1915. 
Natkmal  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.; 

Carter  Alexander,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  with  the  Department  oT 

Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
Natfonal  Speech  Arts  Association:  G.  C.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Grace  E.  Makepeace,  1019  Starkweather 

Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Natiimal  Vocatk>nal  Art  and  Industrial  Federatfa>n:  Frances  G.  Blair,  Springfield,  IlL;  Mrs.  Robert  L. 

McCall,  4714  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  week  of  July  26, 1915. 
National  Vocational  Guklonce  Association:  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  M.  Edith  Campbdl, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
New  England  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Raymond  McFarland,  Middlebury  College. 

Middlebury,  Vt.;  C.  C.  Kohl,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools:  Mary  £.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass.; 

Walter  B.  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Stanley  H.  Holmes,  New  Britatu,  Conn.;  George  L. 

Farley,  Brockton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  November  13, 1914. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  E.  Charlton  Black,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Fr^k  W.  C.  Uersey,  17  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge,  Ma^.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  12, 1914. 
New  England  Classical  Association:  Alice  Walton,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  George  E.  Howes, 

Williams  College,  Will iamst own,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  probably  April,  1915. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  N.  F.  Davis,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.; 

Frank  W.  Nioolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  7, 1915. 
New  England  Federationof  High  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Hastings  Hawkes,  Brockton,  Mass.;  W.O. 

Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  October,  1915. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association:  Sidney  B.  Fay,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Walter  H.  Cushing, 

Framingham,  Mass.;  spring,  1915. 
]Hew  England  Modem  Language  Association:  Walter  H.  Buell;  Bertha  Vogd,  South  Boston  High  School, 

Boston,  Mass.;  probably  Boston,  Mass.,  May  8, 1915. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  J.  E.  Armstrong,  Englewood,  BI.;  Thomas 

A.  Clark,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.;  Chicago,  111.,  March,  1915. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  W.  S.  Dearmont,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo,;  V.  E. 

McCaskill,  Superior,  Wis.;  Chicago,  111.,  February  18-20, 1915. 
Northwest  Association  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  Teachers:  Warren  L.  Wallace,  Spokane, 

Wash.;  A.  L.  Kaye,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1915. 
Northwest  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  N.  E.  Hinch,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Alice  M.  Bechtel,  Spokane, 

Wash. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Associatkin  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  101  Tromont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  S. 

B rancher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Public  SpeaUng  Conference  of  the  Central  Eastern  States:  A.  L.  Gates,  Oxford,  Ohio;  H.  B.  Gough, 

Greencastle,  Ind. 
Rdligtous  Educatk>n  Assoclatbn:  Charles  D.  Williams,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Henry  F.  Cope,  332  South  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  BulTalo,  N.  Y.,  March  4-7, 1915. 
School  Garden  Association  of  America:  Van  Evrie  Kllpatriek,  4852  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Earl 

L.  Finney,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-27, 1915. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  Anson  Maraton,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa; 

F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ames,  Iowa,  June  22-25, 1915. 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  In  Colleges:  James  A.  Naismilh,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kans.;  P.  C.  Phfllips,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.,  week  of  December  27, 1914. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mary  L.  HOrkness,  Sophie 

Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Aprfl,  1915. 
Southern  Educational  Association:  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  R.  A.  Clayton,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Southern  Educational  Council:  J.  H.  Phillips,  Bfamingham,  Ala.;  W.  K.  Tate,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Southern  Industrial  Educational  Associatton:  Scth  Shepard,  1447  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Mrs.  A.  8.  Stone,  331  Southern  Bulldfaig,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  February,  1915. 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association:  Florence  H.  Fitdi,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Wllacm  H. 

Hendereon,  Extenston  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wfe.;  Chicago,  HI.,  May  5-8, 

1915.  » 

Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Kehew,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Frances  H.  Fuller,  2«  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  9, 1915. 
Women's  Intesoollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Rachel  Lewis,  RaddifTe  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Jeannette  Dyer,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cambridge,  Mi 

November  5-7. 1914. 
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2.—StaU. 
Alabama: 

Alabami  Association  of  English  Teachers:  J.  R.  Rutland,  Auburn;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Luther,  Troy. 

Alabama  Edooatlonal  Association:  S.  R.  Butler,  Huntsville;  William  C.  Griggs,  Gadsden. 

Alabama  Sunday  School  Association:  William  D.  Dunn,  Grove  Ilill;  Leon  C.  Palmer,  Montgomery; 
Dothan,AprU  7-9, 1915. 

Association  o(  Alabama  colleges:  Andrew  Sledd,  Southern  University,  Greensboro;  James  J.  Doster, 
UnlTCfsity  of  Alabama,  University. 
Arisona: 

Ariiona  State  Teachers'  Association:  I.  D.  Payne,  Tempe;  A.  II.  Rummel. 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  II.  C.  Yerger,  nope;  Liia  Barnett,  i8l(>  Summit  Ave.,  Little 
Rock;  Pine  Bluff,  December  29-31, 19H. 

Arkansas  School  Directors'  Association:  Allen  Winham,  Texarkana;  L.  D.  McClure,  Russcllville. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Assooiatkm:  James  L.  Bond,  Little  Rock;  W.  £.  Lasetcr,  England;  April, 
1915. 
California: 

California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Emma  J.  Brcck,  Oakland;  Miss  E.  V.  f'chneider,  Oak- 
land nigh  School,  Oakland. 

California  Council  of  Education:  £.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland;  Arthur  n.  Chamberlain,  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

California  History  Teachers'  Associatfon:  J.  R.  Sutton,  Oakland;  Grace  Kretsinger,  Berkeley. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Bay  section:  Minnie  Coulter,  Santa  Rosa;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Berkeley,  December  28-31, 1914. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dorsey,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Los  Angeles; 
Los  Angeles,  December  r7-20, 1914. 
Colorado: 

Coforado  State  Teachers'  Associatfon:  Celia  O.  Peterson,  Montclah*;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denver; 
Denver,  December  29-31, 1914. 
Comiecticiit: 

C^mnecticut  Manual  Arts  Teachers'  Assoclaticn:  William  I..eonard,  Hartford;  Delmer  If.  Drake, 
New  Britain. 

ConiMOtiout  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Walter  B.  Spencer,  West  Hartford;  Charles  L.  Kirsdhner,  New 
Haven;  Hvtford,  February,  1915. 

Connecticut  State  Association  of  Pablic  School  Superintendents:  De  Witt  C.  Allen,  Montowese;  Edtrln 
C.  Andrews,  Greenwich;  probably  Meriden,  December  4-5,  1914. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Associatfon:  Elizabeth  J.  Cairns,  Hartford;  S.  P.  Wlllard,  Colchester; 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Danbury,  and  New  London,  October  22, 1915. 
District  of  Colnmbia: 

Eighth  Grade  Principals'  Associatfon:  Blanche  Beckham,  John  Eaton  School,  Washington;  Miss 
C.  H.  Pimper,  Benning  School,  Washington. 

English  Teachers'  Journal  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C:  Sarah  E.  Simons,  Central  High  School,  Wash- 
ington; Mary  R.  Parkman,  Wibon  Normal  School,  Washington. 

High  School  Teachers'  Association:  MissM.  C.  Hawes,  Eastern  High  School,  Washington;  Mrs.  Daisy 
I.  Huff,  Eastern  High  School,  Washington. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educatfonal  Association:  R.  K.  Hall,  Miami;  R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness;  Lakeland,  December 
29-31,1914.. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  Educatfonal  Associatfon:  J.  C.  Wardlaw,  Milledgeville;  C.  L.  Smith,  La  Grange. 

Georgia  State  High  School  Associatfon:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  H.  B. 
Robertson,  Greensboro;  Athene,  June  9, 1915. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association:  O.  M.  Elltott,  T\vin  Falls;  Miss  I\nir  Wilson,  Boise;  Boise,  January 
1-4, 1915. 
Illinois: 

Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges:  Theodore  Kemp,  Bloomington;  H.  E.  Griffith,  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg;  Galesburg,  April  26-27, 1915. 

IllinoisAssociatfonof  Teachers  of  English:  B.C.  It  Ichard^on,  Alton;  E.C.  Baldwin,  Urbana;  Urbana, 
November  21, 1915. 

Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association:  S.  J.  Vaughn,  DeKalb;  C.  E.  Lang,  Chicago;  Danville,  February, 
1915. 

Illinois  State  Music  Teachers'  Association:  E.  R.  Ledormun,  Centmlia;  Herbert  O.  Merry,  Lincoln; 
Central  la.  May,  1915. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  Hugh  S.  Magill,  Jr.,  Springfield;  Lotus  I).  Coflmon,  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Springfield,  December  29-31, 1914. 

Superintendents'  and  Principals' Associatfon  of  Northern  Illinois:  U.  A.  Bone,  Datavia;  F.  R.  Skiles, 
Northern  Illhiois  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb;  Apri'  30  to  May  1, 1915. 
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IndiaQa: 

Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  Kngliah:  K.  If.  Kemper,  MoComb;  Helen  R.  Lang,  Iridianapolis; 

Indlanapolfs,  probablj  November,  1915. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents'  Association:  P.  C.  Emmons,  KendaUrOIe;  J.  W-.  Stott, 

Princeton;  Indianapolis,  December  29-31, 1914. 
Indiana  College  Teachers  of  German:  B.  J.  Vos,  Bloomington;  Robert  King,  Wabasth  College,  Crow* 

Ibrdsville;  Indianapolis,  February,  1915. 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  O.  C<^ioott,  Indianapolis;  J.  B.  I^earey,  Anderson;  Indian- 
apolis, October  28-30, 1915. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  E.  Beck,  Iowa  Cily ;  Ira  S.  Condlt,  Iowa  State  Teachers 

College,  Cedar  Falls;  November  5, 1915. 
Iowa  Association  of  Religious  Education:  Walter  S.  Atheam,  Drake  Vniversity,  Des  Moines;  <irace 

Jones,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  Emma  J.  Fordyce,  Cedar  Rapids;  J.  .\.  Burrows,  Des  Moines; 

Des  Moines,  Novemljer  5  or  12, 1915. 
Iowa  Associatfon  of  Teachers  of  Knglish:  A.  B.  Noble,  Ames;  Grace  Phillij^s,  Leon;  Hcs  Moines. 
Iowa  Manual  Arts  Association:  Jacob  Johnscm,  Denlson. 

Iowa  State  Federation  of  Tethers'  Clubs:  Adele  Fuchs,  Des  Moines;  Mary  R.  Lucas,  Dubuque. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  John  E.  Stout,  Mount  Vernon;  O.  E.  Smith,  Indianola. 
Kansas: 

Golden  Beit  Educational  A.^sochilion:  F.  H.  Bailey,  Oakley;  Florence  Quint.  Hill  City;  Haj-s,  March 

14-15, 1915. 
Kansas  .\ssociatk>n  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Lucy  Dougherty,  Kansas  City;  Kleancra  Harris,  lliitih- 

inson;  Topeka,  November,  1915. 
Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  N.  A.  Crawford,  Manhattan;  Charlotte  M.  Leavitt,  Wash- 
bum  College,  Topeka. 
Kansas  City  Super bitendents'  A.ssociation:  L.  W.  Mayberry,  Wtehlta;  J.  W.  Gowans,  Winfleld; 

Emporia,  February,  1915. 
Kansas  Manual  Arts  Association:  Emma  L.  Orklley,  Kmporia;  Mary  Bunker.  813  West  flth  St., 
i  Topeka. 
K;ui.sas  St4*te  Teachers'  As.sociation:  L.  A.  Lowther,  Emporia;  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Topeka;  Noveml)er 

12-14, 1914. 
Kentucky: 

Association  of  Kentucky  CoU^es  and  Universities:  M.  B.  Adams,  Georgetown;  Frank  L.  Rainoy, 

Danville;  Lexington,  December  4-5, 1914. 
Kentucky  Educational  Association:  W.  P.  King,  Bellevue;  T.  W.  Vinson,  Louisville. 
Louisiana: 

Louisuma  State  I*ublic  School  Tcwhers'  A.ssociation:  C.  J.  Brown,  Baton  Uouge;  L.  J.  Alleman, 

Lafoyette;  Baton  Rouge,  April,  1915. 
LrM^ixai  State  School  Board  Association  and  Parish  Superintendents'  Association:  E.  L.  Kidd. 

Ruston;  J.  H.  Brcs,  Port  Allen. 
Loaiiiaiia  State  Simday  School  Association:  J.  E.  Soott,, Alexandria;  Van.  Carter,  907  Maison  Blanche 

Building,  New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Malue  Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English:  Roland  P.  Gray,  Orono;  E.  K.Maxfield,  Colby  College,  Water- 

ville. 
Maine  1><ichers'  .Vssociation:  Robert  J.  Aley,  Orono;  Harold  A.  Allan,  Augusta;  probably  Bangor, 

October  28-29,  1915. 
Maryland: 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  Wilcox,  Baltimore;  Andrew  H.  Knig,  Baltimore 

City  CollegCf  Baltimote. 
Maryland  High  .School  Teachers'  .\ssociation:  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point;  N.  Price  Turner,  Salis- 
bury. 
Marylaml  History  Teachers'  Association:  Jdm  M.  Vincent,  Johns  llopkhis  University,  Baltimore; 

Laura  J.  Caimes,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Baltimore. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association:  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City;  pro1)al>ly  Ocean  City,  June,  1915. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Federaticm  of  Grade  Teachen.:  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Todd;  Mar>'  T.  Walsh;  Balti- 
more, Noveml)er  28,  1914. 
Massachusetts: 

Masuichusetts  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  William  F.  Sims,  Saugus;  John  C.  Gray, 

Chicopee;  March,  1ft ir>. 
Massachusetts  Public  School  Janitors'  Association:  Thomas  E.  Bimyon,  Cambridge;  ^Yallace  C^ 

Tilton.  New  Bedford;  Cambridge,  July,  1915. 
Ma«?sachusptts  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  W.  Cha.se,  Newton;  Frederk?  W.  Plummer,  Fall  River; 

November  2«,  1915. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Ernst  Makechnie,  West  Somer%i]le;  Howard  W.  Poor,  Reading; 

March  80, 1915. 
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Mldkigaii: 

MklOgMi  Assoemlioii  of  School  StiperiBtendente  and  School  Boards:  E.  ().  Marsh,  Jackson;  If.  C. 

Daley,  Wyandotte;  Lansing,  a)>out  April  25-26»  1915. 
Michigan  Ajsoeiatton  of  Teachers  of  English:  J.  R.  Brunun,  Ann  Arbor;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Scott,  Grand 

Rapids. 
Mldiigan  Sohoolmasteis'  Club:  D.  B.  Waldo,  Kalamazoo;  Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  Ann  Arbor;  Ann  Arbor, 

March  30  to  April  2, 191 5. 
Miehtgan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Lou  I.  Riglor,  Grand  Rapids;  Margaret  Strahan,  6 

Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mi^igan  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Ilulst,  Grand  Rapids;  John  P.  Everett,  iCala. 

maioo;  Kalamazoo,  Octol>er  29-30, 1914. 
Minnesota: 

Mfainesota  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  J.  M.  Thomas,  Minneapolis;  Eleanor  F.  Quigley, 

Osakfe. 
Minnesota  Educational  Association:  H.  L.  Merrill,  Hutchinson;  E.  D.  PernioU,  East  High  School, 

Minneapolis;  Mfaineapoiis,  October,  1915. 
Minnesota  Music  Teachen'  Association:  William  McPhail,  Minneapolis;  J.  Austin  Williams,  Metro- 
politan Music  Building,  Minneapolis;  Albert  Lea,  June,  1915. 
Minnesota  Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  .\8sociatIon:  A.  A.  Stomberg,  Minneapolis;  Kmmn  Biom, 

Uubbard  County. 
Mississippi: 

Mississippi  State  Classical  Teachers'  Association:  Christopher  Ixuigest,  University;  LHliac  Ellington, 

Greenwood. 
Mississippi  Teachers'  Association:  H.  P.  ITughes,  Starkvllle;  II.  L.  McCleskey,  Ilazeihurstv 
Missouri: 

Missouri  College  Union:  W.  11.  Black,  Marshall;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Fayette;  November,  1915. 
Missouri  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  B.  F.  Allen,  Jefferson  City;  Pansy  B.  Yoakum,  860  South 

Grant  St.,  Springfield;  St.  Joseph,  November,  1914. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English  and  of  Modem  Languages:  R.  J.  Johnson,  Kor^sos  Cfly ;  II.  M. 

Burrowes,  Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November,  1915. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  C.  H.  McClure,  Warrensburi?;  Eugene  Fair, 

Kirksvnie;  Kansas  City,  No^'embe^  5, 1915. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics:  Clyde  M.  Hill,  Springflehl;  L.  I>.  Ames, 

Columbia;  November,  1915,  with  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  R.  Hill,  Columbia;  E.  M.  Carter,  Cape  Girardeau;  Kansas 

City,  November  4-0, 1915. 
Montana: 

Montana  Council  of  English  Teaches:  George  F.  Reynolds,  Missoula;  Bessie  Dougherty,  Glasgow. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  .Vssociation:  O.  E.  Finch,  Dillon;  II.  H.  Swain,  Helena;  Butte.  No^'cmber 

23-25,  1911. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  H.  W.  CaldweU,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Julia  M. 

Wort,  High  School,  Lincoln;  Lincoln,  May,  1915. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  E.  U.  Graff,  Omaha;  George  L.  Towne,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  J.  Barr,  Grand  Island;  E.  U.  Graff,  Omaha. 
Nebraska  Superintendents'  and  Principals'  Association:  C.  M.  Barr,  Hastings;  Jessie  M.  Pyrtle,  Lin- 

coin. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  W.  J.  Hunting,  Carson  City;  Bessie  L.  Sherr> . 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  W.  Lakeman,  Nashua;  Harriet  Edmonds,  Concord. 
New  Hampshire  State  Kindergarten  Associatk>n:  Secretary,  Arleen  Baldwin,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey: 

Council  of  Kdncatk)n  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey:  C.  N.  Kendall,  Trenton;  J.  H.  Hulsart,Morristown. 
New  Jersey  .Vssociation  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Jersey  City;  Arthur  Waketleld, 

Hoboken. 
New  JcTsey  State  Teachers'  Association:  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  Hoboken;  H.  J.  Neal,  Brldgeton;  Atlan- 
tic City,  December  28-30, 1914. 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Educational  Associatk>n:  J.  H.  Vaughan,  State  College;  J.  II.  Wagner,  Santa  ¥o; 

Albuquerque,  November,  1915. 
New  York: 

Agricultural  Teachers'  Association:  T.  M.  Avery,  Walton;  W.  F.  H.  Breeze,  Lowville;  Synicus*', 

December  28-30, 1914. 
Assfjciated  Academic  Principals:  Ernest  L.  Merritt,  Gloversville;  Edward  P.  Smith.  North  Tona- 

wanda;  Syracuse,  December  2H-30, 1914. 
Associatkm  of  Colleges  in  the  State  of  N«w  York:  J.  R.  Day.  Syracuse;  A.  S.  Downing,  Albany;  Albany. 
AsBoeiationof  Teachers  of  Mathematics:  Ftoyd  F.  Decker,  Syracuse;  R.  A.  Aver>',  Syracuse;  Syra- 
cuse, December  28-30, 1914. 
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New  York— Continued. 

Council  of  Elementary  School  Princij.als  and  Teachers:  \V.  S.  Mazaon,  Yonkers;  L.  Spinner,  Buffalo; 

Syracuse,  December  2S-30, 1914. 
Council  of  Superintendents:  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  George  M.  Elmendwf,  Herkimer;  Ithaca, 

1915. 
New  York  State  iVssoclation  of  Teachers  of  English:  C.  A.  Dav>-8on,  Syracuse;  R.  R.  Gaston,  Ridi* 

mond  Ilill. 
New  York  State  Classical  Teachers'  Association:  John  I.  Bennett,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Joseph 

P.  Behm,  Central  High  School,  Syracuse;  S>Tacuse,  December  20-30, 1914. 
New  York  State  Modem  Language  Association:  Frank  C.  Barnes,  Schenectady;  Arthur  G.  Host,  Troy 

High  School,  Troy;  November,  1915. 
New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association:  Guy  A.  Bailey,  Genesee;  Ernest  F.  Conway,  North 

Syracuse;  S3rracuse,  December  21^-30,  1914. 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Richard  A.  Searing,  North 

Tonawanda. 
State  Association  of  District  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Mills;  Gertrude  E.  Hyde,  Moira;  Utica,  1915. 
North  Carolina: 

North  Carolina  A.ssociation  of  City  l^ublic  School  Superhitendents:  A.  T.  Allen,  Salisbury;  II.  P. 

Harding,  Charlotte;  Thanksgiving  week,  1915. 
North  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association:  Hattio  Scott,  Asheville;  Mary  V.  Bonner,  Washington; 

Charlotte. 
North  Carolina  State  Sunday  School  Association:  J.  A.  Brown,  Chadboum;  J.  Walter  Long,  Greens- 
boro; Salisbury. 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill;  E.  E.  Sams,  Raleigh;  Charlotte, 

November  25-28, 1914. 
North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Edna  M.  Twamley,  Grand  Forks;  Blanche  L.  True, 

Fargo;  Grand  Forks,  November,  1915. 
North  Dakota  Educational  Association:  A.  G.  Crane,  Minot;  W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismarck;  Grand  Forks, 

1915. 
North  Dakota  History  Teachers'  Association:  B.  C.  B.  Tlghe,  Fargo;  Hasel  B.  Nielson,  Valley  City; 

Grand  Forks,  t)ctober  or  Novoml)er,  1915. 
Ohio: 

Associationof  Township  Superintendents  oi  Ohio:  J.  H.  Propst,  Dayton;  O.  P.  Hause,  Enon;  CoIuni> 

bus,  December  22, 1914. 
Ohio  Association  of  College  Presidents  and  Deans:  President  Heckert,  Wittentierg  College,  Springfield; 

Miss  Winona  A.  Hughes,  Wooster;  Columbus,  March,  1915. 
Ohio  Association  of  English  Teachers:  J.  V.  Denney,  Columbus;  C.  E.  Thomas,  Woodward  High 

School,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  Associat  ion  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teachers:  C.  C.  Morris,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus; 

E.  W.  E.  Schear,  Otterbein  University,  WestervUle;  Columbus,  about  April  1, 1915. 
Ohio  College  Association:  R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  University,  Oxford;  W.  G.  Leutner,  Western  Reserva 

University,  Cleveland;  Columbus,  about  Easter,  1915. 
Ohio  School  Improvement  Federation:  F.  A.  Derthick,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  Bncyrus;  Colum- 
bus, Deceml>er  29-31, 1914. 
Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association:  W.  McK.  Vance,  Delaware;  W.  E.  Kershner,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus;  Columbus,  Christmas  week,  1914. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English:  T.  H.  Brewer,  Norman;  F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond. 
Oklahoma  Educattonal  Associi^tion:  R.  H.  Wilson,  Oklahoma  City;  Gladys  Whittet,  Tecumseh. 
Oregon: 

Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Ida  D.  Callahan,  Cor\allis;  Rosa  B.  Parrott,  Oregon  Normal 

School,  Monmouth. 
Oregon  State  Teachers*  Association,  Western  division:  J.  Percy  Wells,  Jacksonville:  W.  M.  Smith, 

Salem;  Eugene,  Deceml)er  28-30, 1914. 
Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association:  Robert  C.  Shaw,  Oreensburp:  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancas- 
ter; Harrisburg,  December  29-31, 1914. 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instniction:  Harold  M.  Dean,  East  I'rovidencc;  M.  D.  Carroll,  Providence; 

October  2.S-30, 1915. 
South  Carolina: 

South  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges:  Henry  X.  Snyder,  Spartanburg:  Leonard  T.  Baker,  University 

of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  Caroliua  Association  of  Elementary  Schools:  Belle  .Dunbar,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Elizabeth  McLean, 

Sumter. 
South  Carolina  Association  of  Town  and  City  Superintendents:   Lueoo  Gunter,  Rook  Hill;    A.  C. 

Dinael,  Clinton. 
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South  Carolina— Continued. 

South  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  \tary  E.  Hite,  Columbia;  Isadore  Williams,  Liberty^ 
probably  Floreiioe. 

South  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  N.  J.  Frederick,  Cohimbia;  S.  L.  Finley,  Chester. 

South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  G.  Rhett,  Charleston;  L.  T.  Baker,  Columbia;  Flor- 
enoe«  March  18, 1915. 
South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  W.  F.  Jones,  Vermillion;  J.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen;  Aber- 
deen, probably  Thanksgiving  week,  1915. 
Tennessee: 

Tennessee  History  Teachers' AsBOciatton:  St.  George  L.  Sionssat,  Nashville;  Max  Souby.  Hiulreesboro. 

Tennessee  State  Publk;  School  Officers'  Association:  M.  W.  Wilson,  Knoxville;  P.  L.  JTamed,  Clarks- 
viUe;  Nashville,  January  14-16, 1915. 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  8.  H.  Thompson,  Athens;  P.  I..  Hamed,  Clarksvllle;  Chatta- 
nooga, November  27, 1915. 
Texas: 

Conference  for  Education  in  Texas:  P.  H.  NefT,  Waco;  T.  R.  Sampson,  Austin. 

Texas  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  L.  Paschal,  Fort  Worth;  T.  D.  Brooks,  Ilillsboro;  San  .\ntonio, 
November  26-28,  19U. 
Utah: 

Uiah  SUte  Educational  Association:  0.  N.  ChOd,  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  Fred  Anderson,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Salt  Lake  City,  November  23-25, 1914. 
Vermont : 

Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Vermont:  Marthi  O.  Benedict,  St.  Johnsbury;  £.  V.  Perkins,  Woodstock. 

Vermont  State  Teachere'  Association:  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  St.  Johnsbury;  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland. 

Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland;  Eliza  Allen,  Lyndonville. 
Virginia: 

Coopoative  Educaticm  Assoeiatk>n  of  Virginia:  Mr^.  B.  B.  Munfmxl,  Richmond;  J.  II.  Bin/ord, 
Bk^hmond. 

Virginki  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scboob:  James  S.  Wilson,  Willlam^urg;  John  D. 
Rodefler,  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  Rk^hmond,  November  23-27, 1914. 

Virginia  Educational  Conference:  Algar  Woolfolk,  Richmond;  J.  H.  Binford,  Riclunond;  Thanks- 
giving week,  1915. 

Virginia  English  Teachers'  Associatk>n:  W.  T.  Myers,  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Fvalhia  O.  Wiggins,  Lynch- 
burg. 

Virgfaiia  School  Trustees'  Assoclatton:  N.  E.  Clement,  Cliatham;  M.  F.  MoGehee,  Keys\iUe;  Rioh 
mond,  November  1, 1914. 

Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  Algar  Woolfolk,  RIchmcmd;  J.  H.  Binford,  Richmond;  Thanks- 
giving week,  1915. 
Washington: 

Puget  Sound  English  Masters' Club:  O.  B.  Sperlin,  Tacoma;  Victor  Buchanan,  Seattle. 

Washington  Educational  Association:  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Pullman;  O.  C.  ^VhItney,  Tacoma;  Seattle, 
October  27-30, 1915. 
West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont;  WUla  Brand,  Clarksburg. 

West  Viriginia  Education  Associatian:  L.  L.  Friend,  Charleston;  A.  P.  Morrison,  Clarksburg;  Charles- 
ton, June  16-18, 1915. 

West  VIrgfaila  State  Teachers'  Association:  E.  L.  Konn,  McDonald;  E.  V.  EUIs,  Oak  IIIll;  Bluefield, 
November  26, 1914. 
Wisconsin: 

Northwestern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association:  II.  J.  Steeps,  Rice  Lake;  MatQda  Miller,  Eau  Clafa^; 
probably  Eau  CUiire,  October  22-23, 1915. 

Wisconshi  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.U.  wmiams,Pkittevnie;  W.W.Uort,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  November,  1913. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  L.  W.  Brooks,  Racine;  narr>-  K.  Bassett,  Universlt> 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Wisconsin  City  Suptfhitendents'  Association:  M.  E.  Keats,  Oconomowoc;  F.  J.  Jones,  West  AlUs; 
MQwaukee,  1915. 

Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Associatton:  LIborius  Semmann,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee; 
Georgia  C.  Hyde,  Madison;  La  Crosse,  April  19-21, 1915. 

Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Society:  George  Witlich,  Milwaukee;  Edith  Dunham,  C2S  Ircderick 
Ave.,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  School  Arts  and  Ilome  Economics  Assoctotton:  Fred  D.  Craw!>ha\v,  I'niversity  of  Wis- 
'i^onsln,  Madison;  Luclle  W.  Reynolds,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  November,  1915. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association:  B.  E.  Nelson,  Racine;  M.  A.  Bussewlti,  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1915. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association:  Maud  Dawes,  Douglas;  May  Hamilton,  Camper. 
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J.—  CUy. 

Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Margaret  A.  Nichols,  08  Glendalo  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.;  Doston,  March,  1915. 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Frederic  W.  Mar,  483  Elm  St.,  Kichmond  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Adele  Sondheina, 

848  Park  Place. 
Cliicago  Principals'  Club:  Morgan  G.  Hogge;  A.  B.  Wight. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Mrs.  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  4465  North  Kildare  Ave.;  Frances  E.  Harden, 

1543  Sherwin  Ave.;  December  12, 1914. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Elloonoro  C.  Bachmann;  Alice  V.  Guysi;  November  30, 1914. 
Educational  Society  o(  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  Bucbner,  Johns  Hopkins  X'ni\-ers!ty;  Andrew  H.  Krug, 

Baltimore  City  College;  October  9,  1914. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  A.  L.  Pugh,  155  West  G5th  St.;  Anna  E.  Stantxm, 

400  Irvhig  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  March  6, 1915. 
Now  York  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Plainlleld,  N.  J.;  Matthew  D.  Quinn,  101  East  92d 

St.;  November,  1914. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  Louise  II.  Haeseler,  17th  and  Spring  Sts.;  Mrs.  Clara  II.  Morris,  17th 

and  Spring  Sts. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Cora  Miller  Fraser,  1003  Bessemer  Building;  Lillian  M.  Myers, 

1003  Bessemer  Building;  D6cem1)er  8, 1914. 
Public  Education  Association,  281  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cliurles  P.  Howland;  Howard  W.  Xudd, 

and  Ernest  A.  Wreidt;  January,  1916. 
Public  EducaticKi  Association  of  Philadelphia,  1035  Withcrspoon  Building:  Franklin  N.  Brewer;  Jane  R; 

Hanger,  acting. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence,  It.  I.:  Lewis  U.  Meader;  Mary  C.  Greene. 

XXVII. — State  Federations  op  Women's  Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (national  organization) 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Austin,  Tex.;  secTetary,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Reilley,  508  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  manager,  bureau  of  information,  Mrs. 
Mar>^I.  Wood,  Room  4,  Congre^^s  Block,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 


Name. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  *.olum 
bin. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachujctls 

Michif^an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


I*residont. 


Mrs.  L.  J.  Haley,  Birming- 
ham. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Ross,  Phoe- 
nix. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Moore,  Helena . . 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer, 
San  Dioeo. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  McHugh,  Fort 
Collins. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Reynolds, 
Smvma. 

Mrs.  KUis  Logan,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.H.  William  Hockcr,  Ocala . 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  Fitzpatrick,  Thorn- 
asville. 

Mrs.  Fred  Pitten^r,  Boise.  . 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Dow,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vida  Newsom,  Columbus. 

Mrs.    Benjamin    B.   Clark, 

Red  Oak. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Walker,  Norton. . . 
Mrs.    Richatxi    H.    Laccy, 

Franklin. 
Mrs.     J.     D.     Wilkinson, 

Shreveport. 
Mrs.    Frederic   P.   Abbott, 

Saco. 
Mrs.    Edward    C.    Wilson, 

Baltimore. 
Mrs.    (leorge   W.    Perkins, 

Bo5t<ni. 
Mrs.    Elnora    Chamberlin, 

Hartlord. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood,  St.  Cloud 

Mr4.  James  H.  Price,  Mag- 
nolia. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Chiv^is, 
St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Tyler  B.  Thompson, 
Miasoula. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Francis  H.  Clark,  Bir-" 

mingham. 
Lucy  T.  Ellis,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Florence,  (^onway. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Butler,  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Sackett,  Fort 

Collins. 
Anna  D.  Hough,  Sraj-ma. 

Celynda  W.  Ford,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Jack  Camp.  Ocala 

Lucy  Lester,  Tnomasville.. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Coals,  Bolso. . . 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hull,  SiUom . 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Myers,  Craw- 
fordsvllle. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Snider,  Daven- 
port. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Hazelton,  Norton . 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Durham,  Frank- 
lin. 

Mrs.  .\nnie  Carter,  Shreve- 
port. 

Mary  A.  Bradbury,  Saco 

Mrs.     Frances    Sanderson, 

Walbrook. 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.   Hibbard, 

Milton. 
Mrs.  Homer  C.  Blair,  Albion. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Whitney,  St. 
Cloud. 

Mrs.  Eogene  W.  Reid,  Mag- 
nolia. 

Emma  L.  Taussig,  St. 
LouL«?. 

Mary  Qohring,  Missotila...., 


Meeting. 


MoiilKomory,  Nov.  17, 

1914. 
Phoenix,  Jan.  19, 1915. 


S;ui    Francisco,    May 

1.5-21, 1915. 
(Jret»lcy,  Oct.  6, 1914. 

Newark,  May  — ,  1915. 

Washington. 


Albany,     Oct.     27-30, 
1914. 

Springfield,    Nov.    10, 

1914. 
Evansville,  Oct.  20-23, 

1914. 
Iowa  City,  May,  1916. 


-,  3d  week  in  No- 


vember, 1915. 

Baltimore,  April,  1915. 
,  Spring  of  1915. 


Rochester.  October, 

1914. 
Vicksburg,    Nov.    11, 

1914. 
St.  Joseph,  May,  1915. 
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Name. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 
5)outh  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtAh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . .'. . 
West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

4 

Wyoming 


President. 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Peterson,  Au- 
rora. 

Mrs.  Frank  0.  Patrick, 
Reno. 

Jennie  M.  De  Merritt,  Dover 
(R.  F.  D.  No. «). 

Mrs.  William  T.  Hopes, 
Montclair. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  I.  Fugaie, 
East  I^as  Vegas. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Shuler,  Buf- 
ftUo. 

Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Winston- 
Salem.    , 

Minnie  J.  Nielson,  Valley 
City. 

Anna  D.  Johnson,  Spring- 
field. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hume,  Ana- 
darko. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  EA'ans,  Titus- 
viUe. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  Titus- 
ville. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Congdon,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen,  Spartan- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Zillah  E.  Wilson,  Aber- 
deen. 

Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Denner, 
Knoxville. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fall,  Houston... 

Mrs.   Andrew  J.    norham, 

Salt  Lake  Citv 
Mrs.     George    H.     Smilie, 

Montpelier. 
Mrs.  Manley  M.  CaldweU, 

Roanoke. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  McKee.  Iloquiam. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Huntington. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Stratheam,  South 
Kaukauna. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Norton,  Chey- 
enne. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  F.  A.  Long,  Madison... 
Mis.  p.  E.  Groesbeck,  Reno. 

Mrs.  Leslie  P.  Snow,  Roch- 
ester. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Edwards,  Glen 
Ridge. 

Mrs.  Frank  Myers,  East  l4ts 
Vegas. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hubbard,  Buf- 
folo. 

Mrs.  Edward  K,  (Graham, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Presler,  Valley 
City. 

Mrs.  tearl  F.  Davis,  Cllnton- 
ville. 

Mrs.  H.  Coulter  Todd,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Mrs.  Salder  Orr-Dunbar, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  William  leveret  t, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Thurber, 
Providence. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Ellerbe,  Marion.. 

Mrs.  Er^ther  C.  Housman, 
Dell  Rapids. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Miller,  Knox- 
viUe. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Corbett,  Hous- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Ira  D.  Travts,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Hathaway, 
Montpelier. 

Mrs.  Fleming  R.  Hurt, 
Roanoke. 

Mrs.  Milton  L.  Watson,  Ho- 
quiam. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Corbley,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Wadsworth, 
River  Falls. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Carlcy,  Chey- 
enne. 


Meetfaig. 


Atlantic  Citv,  MavfMi, 
1915. 


Binghamton,  No\*em- 

ber,1914. 
Goldsboro,    May    4-7, 

1915. 


Eugene,    Oct.    13-15, 

1914. 
Pittsburgh.  Oct.  13-1.'), 

1914. 


Bennetsvllle,  spfinu  of 

1915. 
Deadwood,  October, 

1915. 


(Sah'eston,  Nov.  17. 

Salt  Lake   Ciiy.  Octo- 

ber.l9U.  '    • 

St.  Albans,  June,  VJlfr, 

Fairfax  Court  Hoase. 

Raymond,  July  20-24, 

1914. 
Parkersburg,  Oct.  20- 

22. 1914. 
Racine,  Nov.  4-6. 

Laramie,  Oct.  6,  1914. 


XXVIII. — Mothers'  Congresses. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Cougress  of  Mothers'  and  Parent  Teacher  Association 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Bimey,  910  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  annual  convention  will 
be  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  17-24,  1915.  En  route  to 
Portland  conferences  will  beheld  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Helena,  Mont., 
and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  April  27-May  17, 1915.  A  conference  will  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  February  22-27,  1915,  in  connection  with  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association. 


Name. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
California. 


BRANCHES. 


President. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Chambers,  Mont- 
gomery. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix.. 


Mrs.    Hubert    N.    Rowell, 
I      Berkeley. 
Colorado. Mrs.  Fred  Dick,  Denver 


Connecticut Mrs.  B.  L.  Mott,  New  Haven 


Delaware. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Marshall,  Mil- 
lord. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Washburn,  737 
W.  Pierce  St.,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Doyle 


Mrs.  Isaac  Sutton,  l.">47 
Clarkson  St.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Solon  P.  Davis,  86  E»l- 
ward  St.,  Hartford. 

Frances  Jones,  MilfcM^......, 


Meetinp. 


Montgomery, 
spring  of  1915. 

Phoenix,  February 
1915. 

San  Francisco,  May 
17-24, 1915. 

Last  week  of  De- 
cember, 1914.     ' 

West  Haven,  Apr. 
29-30, 1915. 
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Name. 


President. 


Georgia.. 

Idaho.., 
Illinois.. 


Indiana. 


Iowa , 

Kansas 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.... 
Texas 


Vtali 


Vermont... 
Washington , 
Wisconsin,. 


Mrs.  Howard  Payne,  Elber- 

ton. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Evans 
Mrs.    B.    F.    Langworthy, 

River  Forest. 
Mrs.  Frederic  Hoke,  Indian- 

apolii. 

Mrs.  Charles  Brenton,  Dal- 
las Center. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Williams,  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  HIggins,  Worces- 
ter. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  I^twrence,  Jackson 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McBride,  Spring- 
aeld. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Moore,  Laoonia 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  Moores- 

tOWIL 

Mrs.    Henry    ().    Holland, 

Buffalo. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hallowell.  410 

Williams  St.,  8.  Goldsboro. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Cleveland. . 

Mrs.  Aristene  N.  Felts,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    George   K.  Johnson, 

Langbome. 
Mrs.  Dwlght  K.  Bartlett, 

Edgewood. 
Mrs.      Eugene      Cmtcher, 

Nashville. 
Mrs.  Chalmers  Hutchinson, 

Fort  Worth. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dooley,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mrs.    Henry    A.    Harman, 

Rntland. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Beach,  Olympla.. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Betts,  Mukwon- 
ago. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Blodgett,  6651 
Stewart  Ave.,Chirago. 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Carpenter, 
Woodruff  Place,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bennett,  Des 
Moines. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  DetwUer,  1021  -Vnn 
Ave..  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Edward  French,  Ando- 
ver 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Raines,  Jackson. . 

Mrs.  John  Farrtngton,  Spring- 
field. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Smith,  Avery 
Court,  Laoonia. 

Mrs.  J.  Linton  Engle,  Had- 
donfleld. 

Mrs.  B.  8.  Ciichman,  306  Ehn 
St.,  Ithaca. 

Caroline  B.  Phelps,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Palmer,  1397  E. 
110  St.,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Addison  A.  Lindsley, 
1500  E.  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. 

Mary  8.  Garrett.  1302  Spruce 
St..  Philadelphia. 

Phoebe  E.  Wilbur,  21  Som- 
erset 8t.flProvidence. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Murray,  1001 
Meridian  St.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Prewitt,  903  E. 
Weatherford     St.,     Fort  ; 
Worth. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Darf,  553  E.  Sec- 
ond South  St.,  Salt  Lake  ' 
City. 

Mrs.  Willis  M.  Ross,  Rut- 
land. I 

Mrs.  George  Fimk,  Olympla. 

Elizabeth  Marshall,  40  Pros-  i 
pect  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 


Meeting. 


Feb.  17, 1915. 


Ottawa,  May.  1915. 

Indianapolis,  Octo- 
ber, 1914. 


Topeka,  Apr.  1-2, 

Woroester,  Oct.  15- 

17,1914. 
Jackson,  May,  1915. 


Lebanon,  Apr., 

1915. 
Atlantic  City,  Nov. 

13-13, 1914. 
Buffalo,  Oct.  13-16, 

1914. 
Raleigh,  Aug.,1915. 


Portland,  Oct., 
1914. 

Lancaster,  Oct.  28- 

30, 1914. 
l*rovidence,    Mar., 

1915. 
Jackson,   Mv., 

1915. 
San  Antonk),  Nov. 

4-7, 1914. 

Salt    l^ke    City, 
May,  1915. 

Bennington,  Oct., 

1914. 
Spokane,        May, 

1915. 


XXTX.— Educ.\tioxal  Periodicals. 

List  of  American  educational  periodicals  currently  received  by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education. 

[List  of  abbreviations:  bm.^  bimonthly*:  m.—  monthly;  q.— quarterly;  sm.»semi^nonthly;  w.— weekly.! 

Ala'mma.    See  Educational  Exchange;  Educator. 

American  Education.    Albany.    10ik)S. 

American  Educational  Re%'iew.    Chicago,    m. 

American  Phy-sical  Education  Review.    Springfield  (Mass.).    9  nos. 

American  Primary  Teacher.    Boston.    10  nos. 

American  School  Board  Journal.    Milwaukee,    m. 

American  Schoolmaster.    Ypsilanti  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

American  Teacher.    New  York.    10  nos. 

Arizona  Teacher.    Phoenix.    10  nos. 

Arkansas  Teacher.    Conway.    10  nos. 

Associate  Teacher.    Pierre  (S.  Dak.),    m. 

Atlantic  Educational  Journal.    Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.    Boston.    10  nos. 

Business  Educator.    CoUimbus  (Ohio).    10  nos.  '^ 

Calilomia.    See  Sierra  Educational  News;  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Catholic  Educational  Review.    Washington.  D.  C.    10  nos. 

Catholic  School  Journal.    Milwaukee.    10  nos. 
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Child- WeUiBTO  Magazine,    rhiladelphla.    m. 

Cliristian  Education.    Washington,  D.  C.    m. 

Christian  Student.    New  York.    q. 

Colorado.    See  Colorado  School  Journal;  Public  Schools. 

Colorado SohoolJoomal.    Dcorer.    lOnos. 

CommoB  Qroond.    Ifassadinsetts  Teadiers  Federation,  Reading. 

District  of  Columbia.    See  Catholic  Educational  Review;  Christian  Educat  ion;  Volta  Rvriew. 

Educatkm.    Boston.    10  dob. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Baltimore.    10  no6. 

ICducational  Bi-Monthly.    Chicago,    bm.  except  August. 

Educational  Exchange.    Birmingham  (Ala.),    m. 

Educational  Foundations.    New  York.    lOnos. 

Educational  Baview.    New  York.    10  nos. 

Educator.    HuntsviUe  (Ala.),    m.         ^' 

Educator-Journal.    Indianapolis,   m. 

Elementary  School  Journal.    Chicago.    10  nos. 

Elementary  Teacher.    Baltimore.    10  nos. 

EngUsh  Journal.    Chicago.    10  nos. 

Florida  School  Exponent.    Tallahassee.    10  nos. 

Georgia.    See  High  School  Qoarterly;  School  and  Homa. 

Hawaii  Educational  IU\i«w.    Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens  (Qa.).    q. 

History  Teacher's  Magasine.    Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

Illinois.  See  American  Educational  Review;  Educational  Bi-Monthly;  Elementary  School  Journal; 
English  Journal;  Illinois  Teacher;  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnc;  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Education;  Nature-Study  Review;  Religious  Education;  School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation; School  Century;  School  News  and  I^ractical  Educator;  School  Review;  School  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

Illinois  Teacher.    Woodstock,    m. 

Indiana.    8u  Educator-Journal;  Teacher's  Joiunal. 

Industrial- .\rts  Magaxine.    Milwaukee,    m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.    Missoula  (Mont.).    10  nos. 

lowu.    Set  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 

jgmxufti  of  Education.    Boston,    w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Journal  of  (teography.    Madison  (Wis.).    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.    Baltimore,    m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna).    Chicago,    q. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.    Rochester.    8  nos. 

Kansas.    See  Kansas  School  Magazine;  Kansas  Teacher;  Western  School  Journal. 

Kansas  School  Magasine.    Emporia.    10  nos. 

Kansas  Teacher.    Emporia,    m. 

Kentucky.    See  Southmn  School  Journal;  Southern  Teacher. 

Kindergarten- Primary  Magazine.    Manistee  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Kindergarten  Review.    Springfield  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Louisiana  School  Work.    Baton  Rouge.    10  nos. 

McEvoy  Magazine.    Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).    q. 

Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education.    Peoria  (IlL).    m. 

Maryland.  See  Atlantic  Educational  Journal;  Educational  Administration  and  Sup^^rvlsion;  Elemen- 
tary Teacher;  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Massachusetts.  See  American  Physical  Education  Review;  American  Primary  Teacher:  Boston  Teach- 
ers News-Letter;  Common  Ground;  Education;  Journal  of  Education;  Kindergarten  Review;  Peda- 
gogical Seminary;  Popular  Educator;  Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine. 

Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 

Michigan.    See  American  Schoolmaster;  Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine;  Modemtrr-Topics. 

Middle-West  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.).    m. 

Mklland  Schools.    Des  Moines.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    Milwaukee,    m. 

Minnesota.  See  Minnesota  Educational  Association  Xews-I.ettcr;  Fchwl  r.dr.calion;  Southern  Minne- 
sota Educator. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association  News-Letter.    Minneapolis,    m. 

Mississippi  Educational  Advance.    Jackson.    10  nos. 

Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City.    m. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  (Mich.),    w.  except  July  and  Aupiist. 

Montana.    See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Chicago.    9  nos. 

Nebraska.    5ee  Middle*West  School  Review;  Nebraska  School  Review;  Ncbra^krt  Teacher. 

Nebraska  School  Review.    Omaha,    m. 
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Nebraska  Teacher.    LiDcobi.    m. 

Nevada  School  Journal.    Gozsoii.    10  nos. 

New  Jersey.    See  School  News;  Training  School  Bulletin. 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.    Santa  Fe.    10  nos. 

New  York.  See  American  Educatfon;  Amerk»n  Teacher;  Christian  Student;  Educfitioiial  Foundations; 
Educational  Review;  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association;  ICcEvoy  Magazine; 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  Playground;  Sdiool;  School  Bulletin;  School  Journal;  Stor>-- 
tellers'  Magazine;  Teadiers  College  Record;  Teachers'  Magazine;  Teacher's  Monographs;  V' ocaiionist. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.    Bansrille  (N.  Y.).    10  nos. 

North  Carolina  Educatfon.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin.    Chapel  Hill.    q. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Educatk>n.    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Ohio.    See  Business  Educator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  Teacher;  Rural  Educator. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.    Columbus,    m. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma.    See  Oklahoma  School  Herald;  Progress. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Oklahoma  City.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.     Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester  (Mass.).    q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  Child- Welfare  Magazine;  History  Teacher's  Magazine;  Mathematics  Teacher:  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal;  Pittsburgh  School  Bul^tin;  Psycbokigical  Clinic;  Public  Speaking  Keview; 
School  Pro}?reSvs;  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    Lancaster,    m. 

Philippine  Craftsman.    Manila.    9  nos. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.    10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  Sdiool  Bulletin.    Pittsburgh.    10  nos. 

Playground.    New  York.    m. 

Popular  Educator.    Boston.    10  nos. 

Primary  Educatfon.    Boston.    10  nos. 

Progress.    Oklahoma  City  (Okla.).    m. 

Progressive  Teacher.    Nashville.    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.    Philadelphia.    9  nos. 

Public  Schools.    Denver.    10  nos. 

Publfc  Speaking  Review.    Swarthmore  (Pa.).    8noe. 

Religious  Educatk>n.    Chicago,    bm. 

Rural  Educator.    Columbus  (Ohio),    m. 

School.    New  York.    w.  except  August. 

School  and  Home.    Atlanta  (Ga.).   ;n. 

School  and  Home  Education.    Bkx>mington  (IlL).    10  nos. 

School  and  Society.    Garrison^n-Hudson  (N.  Y.).    w. 

School  .irts  Magazine.    Boston.    10  nos. 

School  Bulletin.    Syracuse  (N.  Y.).    m. 

School  Century.    Oak.  Park  (111.).    10 nos. 

School  Educatton.'    Minneapolis.    9  nos. 

School  Journal-    New  York.    10  nos. 

School  Music.    Keokuk  (Iowa),    bm.  except  July. 

School  News.    New  Egypt  (N.  J.).    10  nos. 

School  News  and  Practk^l  Educator.    Taylorville  (111.).    11  nos. 

School  Progress.    Philadelphia,    m. 

School  Review.    Chicago.    10  nos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris  (111.).    9  noe. 

Sierra  Educatfonal  News.    San  Francisco,    ra. 

South  Carolina.    See  Southern  School  News. 

South  Dakota.    Sec  Associate  Teacher;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.    Mitchell.    10  nos. 

Southern  Minnesota  Educator.    Fairmont,    m. 

Southern  Sthool  Journal.    Lexington  (Ky.).    m. 

Southern  School  News.    Columbia  (S.  C).    9  nos. 

Southern  Teacher.    Grajrson  (Ky.).    m. 

Southern  Workman.    Hampton  (Vz,).    m. 

Storytellers'  Magazine.    New  York.    m. 

Teacher.    Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

Teachers  College  Record.    New  York.    bm.  except  July, 

Teacher's  Journal.    Marten  (Iml.).    m. 

Teachers'  Magazine.    New  York.    10  nos. 

Teai;her's  Monographs.    New  York.    ra. 

Tennessee.    See  Progressive  Teacher. 

Texas  School  JoumaL    Dallas.    10  nos. 
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TnUning  School  Bulktin.    Vineland  (N.  J.).    10  nos. 
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catlonal  affairs. 
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Do. 
Do.  , 

Minister  of  worship  and  public 
Instruction. 
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Minlsrcrof  Juiitiqo.  •      ., 

Chief  of  department  of  worship  and 
In-siruction.  '     '^ 

Minister  of  Justice,  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  amd  instruction. 

Chief  of  department  of  Justice,  wor- 
.shlp.  and  lastruction. 

President  of  commission  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Chief  of  department  of  Justice,  wor- 
ship, ana  Instruction. 

Director  jrcneral  of  schools. 

President  of  department  of  wor- 
ship and  public  instruction. 

President  of  department  of  in- 
struction. 

Chief  of  depiirtnicnt  cf  worsMp  and 
instruction. 

President  of  consistory. 

Inspector  general  of  schools. 

President  of  department  of  worship 
and  Instruction. 

President  of  consistory. 

Uead  of  the  consistory. 

Chairman  senate  committee  on 
public  instruction. 

President  of  commission  of  worship 
and  Instruction. 
Do. 

Director  peneral  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

President  of  board  of  education. 

Secretary  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil on  education. 

Commissioners  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMnfftorij  October  16 j  1914- 

Sir:  With  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  rural  public  schools  in  all 
the  States  has  come  a  desire  for  more  eflfective  rural  school  adminis- 
tration, to  the  ends  that  there  may  be  a  more  economic  use  of 
school  fimds  and  that  all  the  children  may  have  opportunities,  both 
better  and  more  nearly  equal,  to  gain  the  preparation  for  life  required 
by  modem  rural  conditions  in  so  far  as  this  preparation  may  be  gained 
in  the  schools.  The  evils  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  single-school  dis- 
trict as  the  imit  of  administration  are  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it  should  give  way  to  some  larger 
administrative  unit,  as  it  has  already  done  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
States.  The  opinion  as  to  whether  this  larger  administrative  unit 
should  be  the  coimty  or  some  division  of  the  county,  as  the  township 
or  the  magisterial  district,  is  not  so  nearly  unanimous,  but  the  trend 
of  opinion  is  toward  the  county  unit,  and  many  requests  come  to  this 
office  for  information  as  to  the  results  obtained  in  those  States  which 
make  the  county  the  unit  of  school  administration,  and  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  county  unit  of  administration,  as  compared  with  the 
smaller  unit.  To  assist  the  bureau  in  answering  these  inquiries,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Monahan,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  rural  school  administration, 
has  prepared  the  accompanyii^  manuscript  on  County-Unit  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Administration  of  Rural  Schools.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  distribu- 
tion among  State  and  coimty  school  officers,  legislators,  and  others 
directly  interested  in  this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Oommwfdoner, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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COUNTT-UNIT   ORGANIZATION   FOR   THE   ADMTNISTRA- 

TION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


An  outline  of  the  eBsentials  of  the  connty-nnit  plan  of  organization 
for  the  admimstration  of  rural  schools  was  recently  prepared  in  the 
Division  of  Rural  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  sent 
to  the  rural  school  superintendents  of  the  entire  country  as  the  first 
of  the  rural-school  letters  of  the  1914  series.  This  was  done  on  account 
of  the  wide  interest  in  the  county  unit;  and  the  many  inquiries 
concerning  it  received  by  the  bureau.  Eighteen  States  have  a  county 
or  a  semioounty  school  system.  Two  of  these  18  adopted  the  county 
system  very  recently,  Wisconsin  chaining  from  the  district  system 
in  1913,  Ohio  from  the  township  system  in  ldl4.  The  plan,  however, 
is  not  new,  for  Maryland  adopted  the  county  sj^tem  in  1865,  Louisiana 
in  1870,  Florida  in  1885,  and  Geoi^a  in  1887.  Movements  are  now 
on  foot  for  its  adoption  in  several  other  States;  in  at  least  10  States 
now  on  the  district  basis  definite  steps  are  being  taken  for  legislative 
enactment  for  the  county  unit  at  the  next  sessions  of  the  respective 
l^islatures. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  leading  authorities  in 
school  admimstration  that  in  all  States  where  the  county  is  the  unit 
of  local  civil  government  it  should  be  also  the  unit  in  school  govern- 
ment; and  that  in  no  State  should  a  district  smaller  than  a  coxmty 
or  township  be  recognized  as  an  administrative  imit  in  school  affairs. 
In  most  States  the  preference  appears  to  be  for  the  coimty.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  State  superintendents,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1914,  a  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county-unit  system.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Education  Association  in  general  session  for  its 
annual  business  meeting. 

In  the  judgment  of  most  observers,  the  district  system  is  not 
economical  or  efficient.  The  tendency  in  all  our  States,  and  in  foreign 
countries  as  well,  is  to  a  larger  tmit;  in  most  instances  to  the  county 
unit.*  England,  in  1902,  adopted  the  county  system;  all  schools  in 
each  coimty  are  now  xmder  the  management  of  a  board  of  education 
that  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  ''coimty  coimcil" — the  county  board 

1  Earoept  In  the  New  Bngland  States,  where  the  ooonty  is  of  little  sieniflcanoe  in  local  government^ 
and  where  a  change  to  the  county  unit  of  management  in  school  aflaiis  appeals  neither  necessary  nor 
desixahle. 
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of  local  govemment.  For  very  many  years  Scotland  has  been 
organized  with  the  parish  as  a  tinit,  the  parish  corresponding  closely 
aa  a  school  unit  to  onr  township.  A  strong  movement  is  in  'progteBs 
at  the  present  time  for  a  change  to  the  coimty  tmit,  and  sdiool 
officials  of  Scotland  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  county  basis  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  rural  letter  referred  to  is  the  following: 

RURAL-SCHOOL  LETTER  NO.  II-l. 
Thb  County  Unit. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  suggests  the  following  essentials  of  the 
county-unit  basis  of  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.  They  result 
from  studies  of  the  various  regulations  in  the  States  now  organized  on  that  basifl: 

1.  The  county  the  unit  of  taxation  and  administration  of  schools  (except  that,  in 
administration,  independent  city  districts  employing  a  superintendent  would  not  be 
included). 

2 .  A  county-school  tax  levied  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county,  covered  into  the 
county  treasury,  and  divided  between  the  independent  city  districts  and  the  rest 
of  the  county  on  a  basis  of  the  school  population.^ 

3.  The  county-school  fimds,  including  those  raised  by  taxation  and  those  received 
from  the  State,  expended  in  such  a  way  as  would  as  nearly  as  possible  insure  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  regardless  of  the  amount  raised 
in  any  particular  part.  (Any  subdistrict  should  be  permitted  to  raise,  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  additional  fimds  to  supplement  the  county  funds,  provided  the  sub- 
district  desired  a  better  school  plant,  additional  equipment,  or  a  more  efficient  teaching 
force  than  could  be  provided  from  the  county  fluids.) 

4.  A  county  board  of  education,  in  which  is  vested  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  county  (except  those  in  independent  city  districts),  composed  of  from 
five  to  nine  persons,  elected  or  appointed  from  the  county  at  large;  the  board  to  be  non- 
partisan; the  term  of  office  to  be  at  least  five  years,  and  the  terms  arranged  so  that 
not  more  than  one-fifth  would  expire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  A  county  superintendent  of  schools,  a  professional  educator,  selected  by  the 
county  board  of  education,  from  within  or  without  the  county  or  State,  for  a  long 
term  (at  least  two  years),  who  shall  serve  as  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
county  board  and  as  such  be  the  recognized  head  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county 
(except  those  in  independent  city  districts). 

6.  District  trustees  in  each  subdistrict  of  the  county,  one  or  more  persons,  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  selected  by  the  county  board,  to  be  custodians  of  the 
school  property  and  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  county  board.  The 
expenditures  of  local  funds  raised  by  the  subdistrict  would  rest  with  the  trustees 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board. 

7.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education: 

(a)  To  select  a  county  superintendent,  who  would  be  its  secretary  and  executive 
officer  in  the  performance  of  all  of  its  other  functions,  and  to  appoint  assist- 
ants as  required. 

(6)  To  have  general  control  and  management  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

(e)  To  submit  estimates  to  the  r^:ular  county  taxing  authority  of  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  support  the  schools. 

1  This  basis  is  suggested  fbr  the  dlTlaton  between  the  oounty-dlstrlct  and  the  Independent  dty  dlstrlota. 
The  oonntj  board  of  education  would  expend  the  funds  of  the  county  district  according  to  the  needt  of 
the  various  schools,  not  according  to  school  population.  This  does  not  mean  among  the  subdlstricts  on 
the  school  population  basis. 
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(d)  To  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  school  subdistricts  of  the^county,  makiiig 
from  time  to  time  such  alterations  as  in  its  judgment  would  cerve  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  system. 

(€)  To  locate  and  erect  school  buildings. 

(/)  To  supply  the  necessary  equipment. 

(g)  To  fix  the  course  of  study  and  select  textbooks  (using  the  State  course  and 
State-adopted  textbooks  in  the  States  where  action  has  been  taken). 

(A)  To  enforce  the  compulsory-education  laws. 

(i)  To  employ  teachers,  fix  their  salaries  and  the  salaries  of  other  employees. 


I.  UNITS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  unit  of  organization  for  the  administration  of  schools  is  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  schools  constituting  one  system  are  under  the 
direct  management  and  control  of  a  single  board — a  county  board  in 
the  county  unit,  a  tovmsMp  board  in  the  township  unit,  a  district 
board  in  the  district  unit,  or  a  cUy  board  in  the  city  unit.  The 
county  and  township  units  may  or  may  not  include  the  city  schools; 
in  most  States  cities  are  set  apart  as  independent  units. 

Three  distinct  rural-school  units  of  organization  are  found  in  the 
United  States — the  district,  the  tovmship  (and  the  magisterial  dis- 
trict), and  the  county.  In  addition,  there  are  several  instances  of 
mixed  systems,  in  which  responsibility  for  management  is  divided 
between  the  district  and  the  township,  the  district  and  the  county, 
or  the  township  and  the  county.  There  is  also  some  variety  in  the 
details  of  the  township  systems  and  much  variety  in  those  of  the 
coimty  systems.  The  district  system  is  more  uniform  wherever 
foimd  throughout  the  United  States.  The  term  '^district'*  is  used 
here  as  it  is  most  generally  understood.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
area  served  usually  by  one  school.  *  This  area,  except  in  very 
sparsely  settled  sections,  is  smaller  than  the  township.  The  school 
is  usually  a  one-room  and  one- teacher  school,  with  pupils  in  all 
stages  of  advancement,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

THE  DISTRICT  UNIT. 

The  district  unit,  or  the  single  district,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  the  most  common  unit  of  organization  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  the  complete  basis  for  the  rural  elementary  school  management^ 
in  17  States  and  in  4  others  in  part.  It  is  also  the  larger  factor  in  the  ^ 
management  in  7  others  that  have  semicounty  systems,  in  which  the 
balance  of  power  rests  with  the  districts  rather  than  with  the  counties.^ 
The  district  system  originated  in  Massachusetts  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  public  schools,  when  each  settlement  was  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  others,  and  necessarily  became  a  separate  school 
district.  The  territory  between  the  school  districts  so  established 
was  originally  unorganized;  but  as  it  became  settled  all  of  the  terri- 
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tory  was  finally  included  in  school  districts,  and  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions causing  the  establishment  of  the  district  system  no  longer 
existed.  The  system  remained,  however,  long  after  the  necessity 
for  it  had  passed  away;  it  was  not  finally  ousted  until  1882.  The 
district  system  was  adopted  in  all  other  States  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement  and  was  probably  the  only  system  possible  when  the 
population  was  grouped  in  a  comparatively  few  settlements  scattered 
over  a  large  section  of  country.     With  the  increase  of  population, 

t     it  is  passing  away  and  is  now  found  in  only  three  States  east  of  the 

i       Mississippi  River.  ' 

The  conditions  making  the  district  system  the  only  feasible  one 
no  longer  exist  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  Although 
with  it  progress  is  considerable  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory in  many.  Except  in  those  States  where  the  schools  are 
controlled  largely  by  the  State  department  of  education,  it  means 
little  State-wide  advancement.  It  means  that  a  very  good  school 
/  and  a  very  poor  school  may  and  do  often  exist  in  adjoining  distiicts. 

"^    Under  it  the  character  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  educational 

r  ideals  and  the  sentiment  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
vj  and  the  community?  These  are  often  low.  The  ability  of  the  dis- 
^  trict  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  good  school  is 
>^  also  an  important  factor.  Many  districts  with  the  proper  ideals  do 
not  contain  enough  taxable  property  to  support  a  good  school.  On 
account  of  this,  all  States  on  the  district  basis  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  State  educational  funds  to  equalize  in  part  the  bur- 
den of  education  among  the  districts.  In  many  States  county  funds, 
in  addition,  are  raised  by  taxation  for  the  same  purpose.  In  pioneer 
times,  where  the  entire  population  was  a  fanning  one,  and  the  farm 
was  self-sufficing — supplying  practically  all  the  needs  of  the  farm- 
er's family — the  wealth  of  the  various  districts  was  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  farms  and  approximately  to  the  number  of 
children.  These  conditions  have  passed  away.  Farming  is  now  a 
highly  specialized  commercial  business.  Cities  and  towns  have  de- 
veloped and  railroads  have  been  built,  so  that  school  districts  along 
the  railroad  and  about  the  industrial  centers  have  a  much  larger 
valuation  without  a  proportional  increase  in  school  population. 
Such  sections  have  therefore  more  money  available  for  school  pur- 
poses, while,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  those  located  away  from 
the  railroad  have  little  money  available. 

The  form  of  the  district  organization  is  nearly  identical  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  exceptions  are  in  those  States  where  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  county  superintendent 
of  schools  is  chaiged  by  legislative  enactment  with  certain  powers 
and  duties  that  subordinate  the  district  authorities,  principally  in 
the  administration  of  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  textbooks, 
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and  the  selectdon  of  £eachers.  The  prmcipal  characteristics  of  the 
district  organization  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  school  district 
is  commonly  a  body  corporate,  and  possesses  the  usual  powers  of  a 
corporation  for  public  purposes.  It  can  sue  and  be  sued,  contract 
and  be  contracted  with,  and  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate.  An- 
nual school  meetings  are  held,  in  which  all  qualified  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict may  participate.  The  meeting  chooses  its  own  officers,  elects 
a  board  of  school  trustees,  determines  the  length  of  the  school  term, 
determines  whether  or  not  new  school  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and 
designates  the  site  for  the  buildings.  In  most  cases  the  voters  fix 
the  local  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees elected  are  the  lawful  agents  of  the  district  and  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  voters  in  the  annual  or  special  meetings.  The 
board  usually  consists  of  three  members  elected  one  each  year  for  a 
three-year  term.    It  has  general  charge  of  the  school  property,  repairs 
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buildings,  furnishes  equipment  and  suppUes,  appoints  teachers,  fixes    *^ 
their  salaries,  and  makes  whatever  rules  and  regulations  may  be  M 
necessary  to  govern  the  schools.    Unless  a  State  course  of  study  is  ^'\ 
provided,  it  determines  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.     ^ 
In  most  States  it  is  now  limited  in  its  selection  of  teachers  to  those    :^ 
holding  certificates  issued  by  the  State  or  county  authorities.    The  O 
trustees  expend  the  district  school  funds,  and  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington 
they  are  authorized  to  levy  special  school  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.    This  power  is  granted  also  to  district  boards  in  certain 
States,  notably  Delaware  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  county  is 
the  unit  of  oiganization. 

The  States  oiganized  with  the  district  system  are  the  following: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming — 17  in  all.  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Utah  have  more  than  one  system,  with  the  district 
system  predominating.  North  Dakota  has  both  the  township  and 
the  district  unit,  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  being  on  the  township 
basis.  California,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Washington  have  semicounty  systems  with  subdistricts  in  each  county 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  district  system;  in  these  subdistricts 
niuch  of  the  control  of  school  affairs  rests. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  States  on  the  district  basis  are  all  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan.  In  New  York  and  Illinois  the  system  is  not  so  un- 
satisfactory as  in  other  places  because,  by  l^islative  enactment  and 
by  general  consent,  practically  all  of  the  administration  of  the  instruc- 
tional work  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  county  (or 
district)  superintendents.     Illinois  also  has  a  township  school  board 
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whose  functioDS  are  almost  wholly  financial.  Michigan  has  a  law 
permitting  the  township  unit  basis.  All  townships  of  the  upper 
peninsujia  and  several  in  the  lower  peninsula  have  adopted  the 
township  system. 

The  district  organization  for  present-day  conditions  proves  for 
most  parts  of  the  country  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways,  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  It  fails  to  recognize  that  education 
f  is  not  only  a  matter  of  local  interest,  but  a  matter  of  coimty  and  State 
mterest.  People  no  longer  remam  as  much  as  they  formerly  did  in 
the  district  in  which  they  were  educated  or  failed  to  be  educated. 
(2)  Under  it  no  rapid  and  uniform  State-wide  advancement  is  possi- 
ble. (3)  It  has  created  too  many  school  districts,  some  of  which 
are  well  able  to  support  schools,  others  are  not;  in  much  of  the 
country  one-half  as  many  schools  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  "a  school  within  walking  distance  of  every  home." 
Great  difficulty,  however,  is  experienced  in  persuading  dbtricts  to 
unite  into  larger  consoUdated  districts,  each  supporting  one  school 
instead  of  several.  This  difficulty  is  due  often  to  jealousy  existing 
between  the  neighboring  districts  and  to  jealousy  between  school 
trustees.  The  movement  for  consolidation  has  made  httle  progress 
in  any  States  except  those  with  cotmty  or  township  systems.  (4) 
With  the  district  system  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  competent 
trustees.  Many  trustees  are  necessary,  and  they  must  be  residents  of 
the  district  they  represent.  Certain  districts  will  contain  many  men 
thoroughly  competent  to  serve  as  school  trustees,  others  will  contain 
none.  The  district  system  means  that  there  are  in  the  rural  schools 
practically  three  times  as  many  trustees  as  school  teachers.  To 
attempt  to  manage  any  other  business  but  education  on  such  a  basis 
wotild  seem  ridiculous.  (5)  The  cost  of  maintaining  district  schools 
is  high  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  other  schools  and  in  proportion 
to  the  results  obtained.  (6)  With  this  system,  opportunities  for 
high-school  education  are  presented  only  with  great  difficulty;  there- 
fore coimtry  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  go  to  city  schools  after 
completing  the  work  given  in  the  rural  schools  near  their  homes,  if 
they  are  to  receive  any  further  education.  Only  those  whose 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  tuition,  traveling  expenses,  and  usually 
board  are  given  this  opportxmity;  and  few  of  those  educated  in  the 
city  school  ever  return  to  rural  occupations.  (7)  Any  adequate 
supervision  of  the  instructional  work  in  the  district  school  is  almost 
impossible.  In  practically  all  States  with  the  district  systems  county 
superintendents  are  employed.  The  county  superintendents  must 
wor!c  with  as  many  boards  of  education  as  there  are  separate  districts; 
with  the  district  system  the  large  number  of  trustees  makes  his  work 
difficult.  (8)  In  very  few  States  with  the  district  system  are  assist- 
ants to  the  cotmty  superintendents  employed;  there  are  no  county 
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educational  authorities  to  employ  assistants,  or  none  with  enough 
interest  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  entire  county  to  care  whether  or 
not  assistants  should  be  employed.  In  the  States  with  the  county 
system  such  assistants  are  more  plentiful. 

Iowa  has  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  district  and  town- 
ship systems  under  similar  conditions,  as  in  several  instances  both 
exist  in  the  same  county.  The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the 
county  superintendents  in  whose  coimties  the  township  system  is 
found  ''declare  that  the  management  of  the  schools  is  much  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  than  in  the  townships  in  the  same  coimties 
where  either  the  subdisttict  system  or  the  rural  independent  system 
prevails." 

Utah  has  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  district  and  coimty 
system  side  by  side,  as  both  systems  exist  in  the  State.  In  eight 
counties  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  schools  of  the  ccunty 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  single  board  of  education,  there  being  no  local 
school  boards.  These  coimties  are  called  ''consolidated  counties." 
Five  of  them  have  been  "consolidated"  since  1905.  The  late  Mr. 
A.  C.  Nelson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Utah  from 
1900  until  his  death,  in  1913,  in  his  report  wrote  as  follows: 

School  authorities  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  small  rural  school  district  must  be 
replaced  by  a  larger  poUtical  unit  before  a  coimty  or  a  State  can  bring  about  the  best 
educational  results.  *  *  *  In  the  development  of  a  Commonwealth  there  comes  a 
time  when  social  exigencies  require  not  so  much  individual  as  tiiey  do  representative 
action.  The  most  thoroughly  democratic  of  us  recognize  this  essential  truth.  With 
us  in  school  matters  there  now  exists  a  necessity  for  representative  action,  as  there 
exists  a  necessity  for  such  action  in  the  construction  of  good  roads,  the  assessment  ci 
property,  or  in  other  matters  where  general  efficiency  and  the  general  welfare  are  of 
overwhelming  importance.  To-day,  in  the  economy  of  our  growing  Commonwealth, 
there  exists  a  g^ieral  demand  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools  should  be  made  more 
efficient. 

The  district  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  child.  The  coimty  and  the  State 
are  also  vitaUy  interested.  These  potitical  units  give  substantial  parts  of  their  reve- 
nues for  the  education  of  the  young.  •  •  *  The  citizens  of  the  State  have  a  right, 
nay,  it  is  their  duty,  to  demand  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  expended  in  the  most 
effective  and  judicious  manner.  I  am  convinced  that  its  most  judicious  expenditure 
can  not  be  made  while  there  exists  a  widespr^Eul  conviction  that  so  large  a  part  of 
school  matters  must  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  small  district. 

As  referred  to  above,  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  function  of  tiie  county  and  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  district.  A  district  may  have — ^it  often  has— very  meager 
8cho(4  advantages.  It  is  uncommon,  however,  for  an  entire  county  to  be  so  situated. 
»  •  •  With  the  district  unit  of  organization  there  may  be  efficient  schools,  but  there 
can  never  be  an  efficient  system  of  schools.    *    *    * 

It  has  been  held  by  this  office  *  «  •  that  consolidation  of  small  districts  would 
equalize  school  advantages.  It  has  been  stated  that  such  consolidation  would  result 
in  an  economical  administration  of  the  schools.  There  would  be  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  employed,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  tiie  compulsory-education  law,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  textbooks  and  apparatus,  better  school  buildings,  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  a  foirer  distribution  of  tlie  funds  arising  from  taxation  of  corporate  property, 
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unilormity  in  grading  the  schools,  a  larger  number  and  better  qualified  superviaon, 
uniform  length  of  school  term,  etc. 

Reports  from  the  consolidated  districts  are  proving  the  truthfulness  of  the  above 
statements.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  these  counties  writes:  ''The  tax  levy 
allowed  by  law  under  consolidation  is  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  county  was  con- 
solidated into  one  district,  yet  under  consolidation  a  very  material  growth  has  been 
made  without  any  additioiml  debt  being  created.  From  1905  to  1910  eight  modem 
school  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $82,000.  With  better  buildings  and  graded 
schools,  we  are  able  to  command  a  better  teaching  force.  Higher  remuneration  is 
offered  to  teachers  who  hold  State  certificates  and  diplomas.  The  care  that  is  now 
exercised  in  handling  the  pubUc-school  funds  is  an  argument  within  itself  for 
consolidation.'* 

*  *  *  In  my  former  reports  a  number  of  the  advantages  of  consolidation  have 
been  pointed  out.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  reiterate  these  in  this  report,  for  consoU- 
dation  has  not  only  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  Utah,  but  a  very  large  part  of  our 
cUizens  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it.  No  consolidated  county  would  return  to  the  small 
unit  system.  The  larger  unit  is  superior  to  it .  It  makes  for  economy  and  efficiency  in 
every  department.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  school  people  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  system  makes  possible. 

THE   TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

The  township  unit  is  the  form  of  organization  in  the  New  England 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  in  the  larger  part  of 
North  Dakota,  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  in  a  few  townships 
in  the  lower  peninsula,  and  in  a  few  townships  in  Iowa.  The  first 
State  to  adopt  this  system  was  Indiana,  where  it  has  been  in  existence 
since  1852.  It  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1882,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1885,  in  Maine  and  Ohio  in  1892.  It  was  the  form  of  organi- 
zation in  Ohio  from  1892  imtil  the  present  year  (1914).  It  was 
authorized  for  upper  Michigan  by  the  State  l^islature  in  1891,  and 
for  the  entire  State  in  1909.  It  is  authorized  in  a  few  other  States, 
but  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  extent.  In  Iowa,  Michigan,  and 
North  Dakota,  the  matter  is  left  optional  with  the  voters  of  each 
township.  Iowa  has  24  townships  organized  on  the  township  basis; 
Michigan,  147,  most  of  which  are  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The 
township  unit  prevails  in  45  of  the  49  counties  of  North  Dakota. 

t  The  principal  feature  of  the  township  system  or  organization  is  that 
all  schools  of  the  township  are  \mder  the  full  charge  and  control  of 
one  school  board  elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  township. 

7/  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  school  fimds  levied  on  the  enihe 
township  and  expended  by  the  board,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 

O  individual  schools.  In  all  of  the  States  on  the  township  basis,  except 
the  New  England  States,  cities  and  incorporated  towns  and  villages 
are  set  apart  as  separate  independent  districts.  In  the  New  England 
States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
there  are  no  such  separate  districts,  and  all  schools,  whether  in  the 
thickly  settled  or  the  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  township,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  same  board  and  supported  from  the  same 
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funds.  The  New  England  board  is  known  as  the  '*  town-school  com- 
mittee," the  word  "  town"  being  used  in  New  England  where  **  town- 
ship" is  used  in  other  States.  This  board  is  composed  usually  of  from 
three  to  nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  each  year 
for  a  three-year  term.  In  the  less  thickly  settled  districts,  '^imion 
districts"  are  formed  for  supervisory  purposes;  the  town-school 
committees  of  two  or  more  townships  imiting  to  engage  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  but  uniting  for  no  other  purpose.  The  appropria- 
tion for  school  pmrposes  is  made  throughout  New  England  by  the 
voters  of  the  entire  township  in  the  annual  town  meeting.  The  fimds 
so  provided  are  expended  by  the  township  board  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  school,  r^ardless  of  its  enrollment  or  location.  The 
board  often  has  full  power  to  establish  new  schools,  and  has,  as  a  rule, 
the  power  to  close  existing  small  schools  and  assign  children  to  other 
buUdings. 

In  the  other  States  organized  on  the  township  basis,  incorporated 
towns  and  yillages  are  not  included  in  the  township  systems.  In 
New  Jersey  the  voters  of  each  township,  not  including  those  in  inde- 
pendent towns  and  villages,  elect  a  board  of  education  of  three,  five, 
or  nine  members  for  three  years;  in  Pennsylvania,  a  board  of  five 
directors  for  six  years.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  New  Jersey 
board  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  New  England  school 
committee;  the  Pennsylvania  boards  have  the  additional  power  of 
levying  special  township  school  taxes.  Indiana  schools  in  each  town- 
ship system  are  under  the  management  of  one  trustee  elected  for  four 
years;  he  has  almost  absolute  control  over  all  school  affairs,  estab- 
lishing schools,  providing  buildings  and  equipment,  employing 
teachers,  and  regulating  the  school  work.  Each  school  and  the  terri- 
tory it  serves  is  a  subdistrict  with  a  director  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  subdistrict.  This  director  has  little  authority,  but  looks  after  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  school,  as  an  agent  of  the  trustee. 

The  rural  schools  of  Iowa  are  organized  imder  three  separate  sys- 
tems, two  of  which  are  known  as  township  systems,  although  quite 
different,  and  the  third  is  known  in  Iowa  as  the  ''independent  rural- 
sdbool  district"  system.  There  are  24  townships  in  the  State  organ- 
ized as  consolidated  districts,  all  schools  being  imder  one  central 
board,  as  in  New  En^and.  The  board  consists  of  three  members 
elected  at  laige  by  the  people  for  one  year,  and  has  full  authority  over 
the  schools  of  the  township.  The  second  township  system,  which,  in 
principle,  is  the  district  system,  consists  of  a  township  board  made  up 
of ''  one  director  from  each  subdistrict."  Each  subdistrict  represent 
one  schoolhouse.  These  directors  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  their 
own  subdistrict  for  one  year,  and  each  manages  and  controls  the 
school  in  his  own  district  independent  largely  of  the  other  directors. 
Very  little  power  rests  with  the  township  board  except  the  approval 
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of  the  expenditures  made  by  each  director.  The  school  funds  are 
township  funds.  A  township  organized  in  this  way  may  be  divided 
into  ''independent  rural-school  districts,"  provided  the  majority  of 
voters  in  each  subdistrict  vote  in  favor  of  the  change.  Then  each 
independent  district  elects  three  trustees,  and  manages  and  supports 
the  schools  as  they  are  managed  under  the  ordinary  district  plan. 
The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  systems  is  in  use  in  Iowa  is  as  follows : 
Twenty-four  townships  have  the  consolidated  township  imit  with  a 
single  board  of  three  directors  elected  at  large  in  each;  1,097  town- 
ships, with  9,322  subdistricts  each  in  charge  of  a  director,  have  the 
second  system;  and  341  townships  are  divided  in  2,898  ''independent 
rural-school  districts,"  each  with  a  local  board  of  three  directors.  A 
first  definite  step  toward  the  county  board  has  been  taken  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature  in  1913,  which  provided  that  coimty  super- 
intendents in  the  future  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
township  boards. 

The  township  imit  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  th^pkly  settled 
regions,  especially  in  New  England  where  no  independent  city  and 
town  districts  are  formed,  and  where  the  township  is  the  imit  of  local 
taxation  and  local  government  in  nearly  all  civil  affairs.  The 
boundaries  of  the  New  England  townships  are  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  township  system.  They  are  determined  usually  by  topographical 
conditions,  comprising  the  settlements  best  suited  for  grouping  into 
one  system.  One  great  objection  to  the  township  imit  in  other  States, 
particularly  in  those  with  the  "congressionar  township,"  is  that  the 
township  lines  are  straight  lines,  independent  of  geographical  condi- 
tions or  of  the  location  of  the  various  settlements.  Township  schools 
in  such  townships  can  seldom  be  located  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
location  of  schools  should  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  popu- 
lation and  by  the  roads,  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  physical  features 
of  the  country.  The  township  system  has  been  tried  and  abandoned 
in  several  States,  in  some  instances  for  the  district  unit;  usually, 
however,  for  a  unit  larger  than  the  township.  Tennessee  and  Ohio 
are  examples  of  States  abandoning  the  township  for  the  county  unit. 

The  magisterial  district  unit. — ^The  magisterial  district  is  the  unit 
of  oiganization  and  administration  of  school  affairs  in  West  Viiginia, 
and  the  more  important  unit  in  the  semicoimty  system  of  Viiginia. 
In  both  States  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  inde- 
pendent. In  size  the  magisterial  district  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
township,  the  average  district,  however,  being  larger  than  the 
ordinary  township.  In  Virginia  the  average  county  is  composed  of 
4.4  districts;  in  West  Viiginia,  of  6.3.  The  average  number  of  sdbools 
in  the  Viiginia  district  is  18,  and  in  the  West  Viiginia  district  15. 
Virginia  has  county  boards  of  education,  as  explained  later,  composed 
of  the  magisterial  district  boards.    Outside  of  financial  duties,  the 
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county  boards  have  little  power.  Indirectly,  any  county  board  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  schools,  as  it  may 
supplement  the  salary  paid  to  the  school  superintendent  and  obtain 
a  more  able  man  than  would  be  obtained  otherwise.  The  county, 
in  practice,  is  the  unit  of  supervision,  the  supervisory  districts  being 
known  as  '^divisions.''  In  80  instances  the  divisions  are  single 
counties,  in  10  the  divisions  are  composed  of  2  counties.  The 
superintendent  is  called  the  '^division  superintendent  of  schook." 
West  Virginia  has  no  county  board  of  education,  but  has  a  county 
superintendent  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  many  instances  district 
superintendents  in  chaise  of  the  schools  of  magisterial  districts  under 
the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent. 

The  principal  features  of  the  organization  in  West  Virginia  are  as 
follows:  The  present  system,  in  essentially  the  present  form,  was 
adopted  with  the  admission  of  the  State  in  1863.  The  last  general 
revision  was  made  in  1908.  In  each  magisterial  district  a  board  of 
education  of  three  members  is  elected  at  different  times  by  the  people 
for  foiir  years.  This  board  appoints  three  trustees  for  each  sub- 
district  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  subdistrict  trustees  appoint 
teachers,  and,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  district  board, 
furnish  supplies  and  make  small  repairs.  Some  44  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State  have  secured  special  l^islative  acts  giving  them  certain 
special  privileges  in  the  management  of  school  matters  within  the 
independent  district.  County  superintendents  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four-year  terms.  The  magisterial  district  boards  may 
appoint  district  superintendents  and  in  such  cases  may  dispense  with 
trustees  and  take  direct  chaige  of  all  schools  in  the  district.  The 
schools  are  supported  in  part  by  a  State  fund  distributed  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  This  fund  is  then  placed 
in  each  county  to  the  credit  of  the  magisterial  district  boards.  The 
voters  of  the  magisterial  district  determine  whether  or  not  a  tax  levy 
shall  be  assessed;  the  district  board  determines  the  amount  of  the 
levy  within  maximum  limits  and  expends  the  funds  when  provided. 
Thk  board  has  the  general  oversight  of  all  schools  of  the  district. 
All  expenditures,  however,  must  be  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  is  ex  officio  financial  secretary  for  all  boards  in  the 
county. 

THE  COUNTY  UNTT. 

Either  the  county  system,  or  a  semicounty  system  where  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  is  divided  between  the  coimty 
and  the  township,  magisterial  district,  or  single  district,  is  found  in 
18  States.  This  includes  Utah,  where  the  county  oiganization 
exists  in  8  counties  only  of  the  27  in  the  State.  The  States  organized 
on  the  county  basis  are  9  in  number:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
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Kentucky,  Louisiana;  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Utah.  Those  with  a  semicounty  plan  are  also  9  in  number:  Cali- 
fornia, Delaware,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  6  of  the  18  States  mentioned  above  as  having  the  county  or 
semicounty  organization — Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Utah — practically  the  entire  management 
and  control  of  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  boards. 
Louisiana  has  no  district  boards,  with  the  exception  of  visiting 
trustees  in  comparatively  few  parishes.  Tennessee  has  district 
boards  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  State  law  strips  them  of  all 
powers.  Utah,  in  the  counties  on  the  county  imit  plan,  has  no  local 
trustees.  In  Florida,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  district  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  coimty  boards,  and  have  no  authority  except 
that  delegated  to  them  by  the  boards  appointing  them.^  In  Geoi^a 
and  Alabama  the  power  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  county 
and  the  local  district  board.  In  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  district  trustees. 
/Hie  district  board  in  South  Carolina  is  appointed  by  the  county 
^  board,  but  after  appointment  is  a  hodj  corporate  and  not  to  any 
extent  responsible  to  the  county  board.  \  In  Kentucky  the  ''division 
board'V  holds  the  principal  power.  Wisconsin,  in  its  new  oi^anizar 
tion,  retains  the  old  district  board,  but  gives  to  the  new  county  board 
oversight  of  the  work  of  ^ the  county  superintendent,  including  the 
administration  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  power  to  organize, 
alter,  or  consoUdate  districts,  to  examine  pupils  for  common-school 
diplomas,  and  to  manage  the  county  training  school  for  rural  teach- 
ers. Ohio  retains  the  township  and  village  boards,  dividing  the  power 
between  them  and  the  county  board.  The  principal  features  of  the 
organization  in  each  State  are  given  later  in  this  publication. 

Several  other  States  have  county  boards  of  education  with  fimo- 
tions  limited  usually  to  one  thing,  such  as  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  county  high  schools  or  special  schools,  the  certification  of 
teachers,  or  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  and  super- 
visors.   Further  information  concerning  such  States  is  given  later. 

The  county  unit  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  the  most  to  commend 
it.  The  territory  included  in  the  coimty  is  usually  small  enough  for 
the  board  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  coimty,  and  it  is  large 
enough  for  the  school  districts  to  be  arranged  to  the  best  advantage, 
both  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  and  for  economic  management 
and  support.  It  is  the  unit  of  supervision  in  39  States.  For  effi- 
ciency the  supervision  and  administration  should  be  closely  imited; 
this  is  possible  in  the  best  way  only  when  the  imit  of  supervision  and 

1  The  Maryland  law  gjtvn  the  local  trustees  theeelectioii  of  the  '*priiioipel"  teaohor.    All  assistants  tm 
appointed  by  the  county  board. 
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the  unit  of  organization  for  management  are  identical.  It  is  true  that 
the  coimty  is  too  large  an  area  for  the  supervisory  imit  if  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  assistant  supervisors  to  aid  the  county  superintendent. 
Under  the  ideal  system,  however,  with  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
under  one  central  board,  the- county  superintendent  becomes  both  an 
administrative  officer  and  a  supervisory  officer.  He  becomes  the 
agent  of  the  coimty  board  and  its  executive  secretary,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  city  superintendent  ib  the  agent  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  city  board.  He  should  have  imder  his  direction 
and  control  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  required  for  adequate 
supervision.  Table  1  shows  the  units  of  organization  and  the  units 
of  supervision  for  each  State.  Maps  1  and  2  show  graphically  the 
States  with  the  various  units  of  oi^anization  and  of  supervision 
indicated. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  coimty  imit  is  the  question 
of  support.  The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization  in  most  States  for 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  all  purposes  inside  the 
coimty  except  for  the  support  of  schools.  To  make  it  the  imit  of 
school  taxation  would  do  away  with  local  district  taxes  for  education, 
except  where  local  districts  desired  to  supplement  the  coimty  and 
State  funds ;  it  would  equalize  the  tax  rate  for  the  county  and  distrib- 
ute the  cost  for  support  of  the  schools  over  the  entire  county,  so  that 
equal  educational  opportimities  might  prevail  throughout  the  county. 
It  would  give  to  the  entire  coimty,  instead  of  to  a  few  districts  favored 
by  their  location,  the  benefits  of  the  taxes  paid  by  various  corporations 
in  the  coimty,  such  as  railroads.  It  would  permit  an  economical  dis- 
tribution of  school  buildings  and  make  possible  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  available  to  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
without  the  necessity  of  Uving  away  from  home.  Special  schools  not 
possible  under  the  district  system  might  also  be  provided,  such  as 
industrial  schools,  parental  schools,  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  science,  and  normal  training  schools .  Twenty  States  already 
raise  part  of  their  school  funds  by  taxation  on  the  coimty  as  a  unit. 

The  tendency  toward  the  county  unit  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
number  of  school  factors  created  with  the  county  as  a  basis.  For 
instance,  the  county  is  already  the  unit  of  supervision  in  39  States; 
more  authority  is  being  given  each  year  to  the  coimty  superintend- 
ents by  the  State  legislatures.  Local  district  trustees  are  not  as  a 
rule  able  to  decide  wisely  questions  concerning  the  instructional  work 
of  the  school;  therefore  State  legislation  in  many  States  has  placed 
the  administration  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  selection  of  text- 
books and  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendent,  or 
in  those  of  the  State  superintendent  with  the  county  superintendents 
acting  as  his  agents.  In  the  last  few  years,  as  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  school  building  itself,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  sani- 
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tary  arrangements^  local  trustees  in  several  States  can  no  longer  erect 
new  buildings  without  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  or 
of  the  State  superintendent. 

As  an  example  of  the  increasing  duties  assigned  to  the  county 
superintendents,  Illinois  and  Indiana  may  be  cited.  The  duties 
of  the  county  superintendent  in  Illinois  include  the  following: 

To  furnish  reports  to  the  State  superintendent. 

To  keep  records  regarding  school  affairs  in  the  coimty,  especially 
financial  records  concerning  the  sale  of  school  lands. 

To  sell  township-fund  lands,  issue  certificates  of  pmx^hase,  and 
perform  all  other  duties  relating  to  such  lands. 

To  register  the  names  of  applicants  for  normal  school  and  mii- 
versity  scholarships  and  to  hold  examinations  for  the  same. 

To  have  general  supervision  over  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
course  of  study,  the  discipline,  government,  and  general  condition 
of  the  schools; 

To  give  teachers  and  school  officers  directions  in  the  science,  art, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study. 

To  conduct  teachers'  institutes. 

To  examine  at  least  once  each  year  all  books,  accoimts,  and  vouchers 
of  every  township  treasurer  in  his  county. 

To  examine  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences  of 
township  indebtedness. 

To  investigate  and  determine  all  matters  pertaining  to  changes  in 
the  boimdaries  of  school  districts. 

To  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 

To  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  to  such  persons  as 
may  qualify  to  receive  them. 

To  apportion  the  school  fimds  and  to  notify  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  and  clerks  of  school  districts  of  the  amoxmt  of 
money  distributed  by  him  to  the  township  treasurer. 

The  duties  of  the  coimty  superintendent  in  Indiana  include  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  efficiency  by  improving  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  general 
conditions;  the  enforcement  of  the  use  of  the  course  of  study  adopted 
by  the  county  board,  or  to  arrange  such  a  course  if  none  has  been 
adopted  by  the  board;  the  examination  of  pupils  for  graduation 
from  the  common  school  branches;  the  examination  of  pupils  from 
high  schools  except  those  in  towns  and  cities;  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  issuing  of  certificates  to  teach;  the  apportionment 
of  the  school  fimds;  the  conducting  of  teachers'  institutes;  the  enforce- 
ment of  aU  orders  of  the  State  superintendent  and  State  board  of 
education;  and  the  decision  of  all  controversies  which  may  arise 
over  school  affairs,  subject  to  revision  by  the  State  superintendent. 
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There  are  county  educational  boards  of  varions  kinds  in  30 
States — ^boards  for  the  management  of  the  county  work,  for  super- 
visory purposes,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  for  the  selection 
of  textbooks,  for  the  control  of  special  schools  and  high  schools,  etc. 
In  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  local  trustees  in  each 
coimly  are  reqiured  by  law  to  meet  annually  as  a  coimty  organizar 
tion  for  general  conference  on  school  afiairs,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
certain  degree  of  unif ormily  in  the  schools  of  the  county. .  In  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  the  school  directors  of  each  coimly 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  coimty  superintendent.  In  20 
States  the  county  has  become  the  unit  of  taxation  in  school  alEairs; 
this  number  includes  most,  but  not  all,  of  those  on  the  county  unit 
basis  of  administration.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  20  States 
local  district  taxes  are  levied,  as  well  as  county  taxes.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  made  the  county  superintendent  the  financial  secretary, 
to  keep  financial  records  of  all  schools  in  the  county.  He  must 
countersign  all  orders  issued  by  the  several  boards  of  education 
before  said  orders  are  payable  by  the  school  treasurers;  in  other 
words,  he  must  approve  every  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in 
the  county. 

n.  ESSENTIALS  OF  EXISTING  COUNTY  SYSTEMS. 

The  principal  features  of  the  existing  county  systems  are  given  in 
the  following  pages.  There  are  included  not  only  the  States  organized 
definitely  on  the  county-unit  basis  of  taxation  and  administration, 
but  also  those  having  a  semi-county  system,  with  the  administration 
divided  between  a  county  board  and  local  district  or  township 
boards. 
^^^i^SSSdma. — Present  system  adopted  in  1903.  Counties  are  divided 
into  single  school  districts.  Three  trustees  are  elected  in  each  dis- 
trict for  four  years  by  the  voters  of  the  district.  The  county  board 
of  education  consists  of  the  county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  four  years,  and  four  others  elected  for  four  years  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  school  district  trustees.  The  board  has  the  gen- 
eral management  and  control  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  dis- 
trict trustees  have  the  general  care  of  the  school  property  in  their 
district  and  may  nominate  teachers.  Appointment,  however,  rests 
with  the  county  board. 

The  schools  are  supported  largely  by  State  funds  distributed  to 
the  various  counties,  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  To  this  fund 
is  added  in  each  county  the  poll  tax,  and  counties  may  vote  a  county 
tax  levied  on  both  independent  school  districts  and  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  county  board  of  education  apportions  the  total  county 
funds  to  the  districts  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  school 
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terms  of  equal  duratioiXy  first  appordoning  to  the  indepenclent  dis- 
tricts their  school  population  per  capita  share.  No  local  district 
taxes  may  be  levied. 

Califarnia. — ^The  county  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the 
coimty  superintendent  and  four  others,  the  majority  of  whom  must 
be  experienced  teachers,  appointed  by  the  coimty  board  of  supervis- 
ors. This  board  is  given  control  of  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  county  and  the  granting  of  teacher's  certificates.  It  prescribes 
the  course  of  study  and  adopts  Ubrary  and  supplemental  books  for 
school  uses.  It  also  grants  diplomas  for  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  coimty  superintendent  has  important  func- 
tions. He  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  two-year  term  and  has  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  apportions  the  State  and 
county  funds,  acts  as  secretary  of  the  county  board,  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  for  all  new  school  buildings.  He  may  require  the 
trustees  to  make  reports  when  he  deems  such  reports  necessary. 
The  powers  and  duties  delegated  to  the  county  board  and  to  the 
county  superintendent  centralize  the  control  of  the  school  affairs  in 
county  officials  rather  than  in  local  officials. 

The  schools  are  supported  largely  by  State  and  coimty  funds. 
The  State  fund  is  apportioned  to  the  counties,  $250  for  every  teacher 
employed,  the  rest  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  The 
State  and  county  funds  in  each  coimty  are  apportioned  by  the 
county  superintendent;  $550  to  every  school  district  for  every  teacher 
employed,  the  remainder  on  average  daily  attendance.  Local  dis- 
tricts may  levy  a  district  tax. 

Delaware. — Present  system  adopted  in  1898.  The  '*  coimty  school 
commissions"  are  each  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  three  years.  The  boards  are  given  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  property  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  act  as 
advisors  to  the  county  superintendents,  who  are  also  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Complaints  against  school  officials  and  teachers  are 
heard  by  the  boards.  They  act  also  as  sanitary  commissions  and 
may  condemn  school  buildings.  School  district  boundaries  are  fixed 
by  the  county  boards.  The  supervision  and  control  of  the  school  or 
schools  of  each  district  are  in  the  hands  of  a  school  committee  of  three 
persons  elected  one  each  year  for  three  years.  The  committees  have 
in  large  measure  the  control  of  their  schools,  making  assessments  for 
their  support,  providing  buildings,  equipment,  and  teachers,  and 
making  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  school. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  State  funds  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  by  local 
district  taxes.    There  are  no  county  school  funds. 

Florida. — Present  system  adopted  in  1885.  City  as  well  as  county 
schools  are  under  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  county 
officials.    Each  county  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  called  "county 
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school  board  districts/'  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  population. 
In  each  district  one  person  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  county  board  of  public  instruction.  The  board  has 
full  control  and  management  of  all  schools  of  the  county.  It  fixes  the 
county  school  tax,  appomts  teachers,  and  fixes  salaries.  It  locates, 
builds,  and  equips  schools  wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  A  school 
district  may  be  a  sin^e  school  and  its  territory,  or  a  city  and  its 
schools.  Any  district  may  become  a  '' special-tax  school  district" 
and  elect  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  members  for  two  years.  In 
districts  that  are  not  special-tax  districts  a  local  supervisor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  coimty  board  from  among  the  voters  of  the  district. 
These  trustees  and  supervisors  have  no  control  of  the  schools,  how- 
ever; they  are  the  agents  of  the  people  before  the  coimty  board.  The 
county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four-year  terms. 
The  schools  are  supported  by  State  funds  apportioned  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  and  by  coimty  funds 
raised  by  taxation  on  the  entire  county.  Both  funds,  together  with 
the  income  from  minor  provisions,  are  disbursed  by  the  county  board 
of  public  instruction  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  public 
schools.  School  districts  may,  by  majority  vote,  levy  an  additional 
tax.  The  county  board  within  constitutional  limits  fixes  the  county 
school  tax. 

^^eorgia. — Present  system  adopted  in  1887.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  composed  of  five  members  and  serves  a  four-year  term. 
The  members  are  appointed  by  the  county  grand  jury,  a  body  of 
18  men  determined  by  lot  by  3  jury  commissioners  selected  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court.*  The  county  board  divides  the  county 
into  subdistricts,  and  each  subdistrict  elects  local  boards  of  three 
school  trustees,  each  for  three  years.  The  local  board  has  general 
oversight  of  the  school  and  nominates  teachers,  whom  the  county 
board  must  appoint,  unless  proper  objections  are  raised.  The  county 
board  approves  all  expenditures,  provides  buildings  and  equipment, 
fixes  the  teachers'  salaries,  but  has  no  power  to  levy  taxes.  This 
power  rests  with  the  voters  of  the  county  or  of  a  district.  In  15 
counties  out  of  146  in  the  State,  there  are  no  independent  districts, 
and  city  schools  as  well  as  county  schools  are  under  the  control  of 
the  county  board. 

The  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  four-year  terms.  Previous  to  1909  the  law  provided  for  their 
appointment  by  the  county  boards  of  education.  The  schools  are 
supported  largely  by  State  funds  distributed  to  the  various  counties 
and  to  the  independent  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  the  school 
population.  Counties  may  supplement  the  State  funds  by  levying  a 
county  tax,  provided  a  two-thirds  vote  in  its  favor  is  obtained  at  a 

1  In  a  few  ooontles  the  boards  are  elected  by  the  people.   In  sodi  ooonties  the  boards  appoint  the 
ooimty  snpertntendent. 
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special  eleotion.  Independent  incoiporated  town  districts  are  not 
included  in  the  county  tax  district  without  the  consent  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  The  State  and  coimty  funds  are  disbiused 
by  the  county  board  of  education.  Local  districts  may  also  vote  a 
supplementary  school  tax  and  by  so  doing  become  in  large  measure 
independent  of  the  county  system.  The  local  board  of  trustees  has 
then  practically  f uU  control  of  school  affairs,  receiving  from  the  county 
board  or  State  department  the  district's  proportionate  share  of  the 
State  and  county  funds. 

^'^erUucky. — Present  system  adopted  in  1908.  Each  county  is 
divided  Into  '' educational  divisions/'  and  these  divisions  are  in  turn 
divided  into  single  school  subdistricts.  The  number  of  educational 
divisions  in  a  county  is  four,  six,  or  eight.  A  subdistrict  trustee  is 
elected  in  each  subdistrict.  These  trustees,  together  with  the  county 
superintendent,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  form  the  division 
board  of  school  trustees.  The  chairmen  of  the  division  boards  and 
the  county  superintendent  form  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
trustee  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 
school  property.  He  recommends  a  teacher  to  be  appointed  by  the 
division  board.  He  reports  the  needs  of  the  school  to  the  division 
board,  and  that  board  refers  the  report  with  its  recommendation  to 
the  county  board.  The  coxmty  board  provides  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  expends  the  school  funds. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  State  and  coimty  f  imds.  The  State 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  coimties  according  to  school  population. 
The  county  board  of  education  estimates  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  schools;  the  levy  is  made  by  the  fiscal  court  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  estimates.  The  tax  is  collected  by  the  coimty 
sheriff  and  turned  over  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  acts  as 
treasurer  of  the  county  board.  The  State  and  county  funds  are 
expended  by  the  coimty  boards  "  as  in  their  judgment  the  needs  of 
the  individual  schools  demand."  Subdistricts  may  vote  a  special 
tax,  the  tax  when  so  voted  being  collected  by  the  county  sheriff  and 
expended  by  the  county  board  for  the  benefit  of  the  subdistrict  voting 
theta^. 

^!3Rmi«uina. — Present  system  adopted  in  1870.  The  parish  (coimty) 
board  consists  of  one  member  elected  in  each  poUce  jury  ward  for 
six  years  and  is  a  continuous  board.  It  has  full  control  over  all 
schools,  locating,  building,  and  equipping  schoolhouses,  employing 
teachers,  fixing  salaries,  and  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
ccmduct  of  the  schools.  A  parish  tax  may  be  levied  by  the  voters 
of  the  parish.  The  parish  is  divided  by  the  parish  board  into  school 
districts  for  administration  purposes,  and  each  of  these  districts  may 
vote  a  special  tax.  The  parish  superintendent  is  appointed  for  a 
four-year  term  by  the  parish  board.    The  schools  are  supported 
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from  a  State  school  fimd  of  1-j^  mills  tax,  divided  among  the  parishes 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18, 
and  parish  funds  resulting  from  a  minimum  parish  tax  of  3  mills. 
Both  funds  are  expended  by  the  parish  board  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  schools. 

^ShiryUmi. — Present  system  adopted  in  1866.  The  city  of  Balti- 
more is  independent.  The  schools  of  all  other  cities  in  the  State  are 
parts  of  the  county  systems.  The  county  board  of  education  is  a 
continuing  board,  composed  of  six  members  in  the  larger  coimties 
and  of  three  in  the  others.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  each  for  six  years.  The  board  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  schools.  The  counties  are  divided  into  school  districts, 
and  in  each  a  board  of  district  school  trustees  consistii^  of  three 
persons  is  appointed  by  the  county  board.  The  trustees  have  the 
general  overs^ht  of  the  school  property  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  county  board,  a  ''principal"  teacher.  When  assist- 
ant teachers  are  required,  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  board. 

The  board  appoints  the  county  superintendent,  who  acts  as  its 
secretary  and  treasurer.  His  term  is  two  years.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  a  State  tax  distributed  to  the  various  counties  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  and  such  county  fimds  as  are  obtained 
from  a  county  tax  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  to  raise  the 
amount  designated  as  necessary  by  the  county  school  board.  Local 
districts  are  not  authorized  to  tax  themselves;  supplementary  funds, 
if  desired  in  the  local  district,  must  be  raised  by  subscription. 

MiasissifTpi. — Present  system  adopted  in  1903.  The  county  board 
is  composed  of  the  county  supmntendent,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people,  and  five  persons  appointed  for  four  years  by  him.  The  board 
makes  the  boundaries  for  school  districts,  locates  the  schools  and  fixes 
the  time  for  opening  schools,  but  has  practically  no  other  power.  Each 
district  elects  three  trustees,  one  each  year  for  three  years.  These  tros- 
teee  have  control  of  the  schools,  providing  buildings  and  equipment, 
employing  teachers,  and  managing  the  school.  The  county  superin- 
tendent is  a  laige  factor  in  the  mani^ement  of  the  schools,  as  he 
makes  the  contract  with  the  teacher  engaged  by  the  trustees  and 
fixes  the  salary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws. 
He  also  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  uniform  textbooks  adopted  for  the 
county,  to  examine  the  teachers  and  visit  their  schools  and  supervise 
their  work.  The  schools  are  supported  largely  by  State  funds  dis- 
tributed to  the  coimties  and  independent  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  educable  children.  Counties  may  levy  a  tax  upon  all 
taxable  property  outside  the  limits  of  the  separate  school  districts. 
This  fund  is  divided  among  the  school  districts  on  the  basb  of  the 
number  of  educable  children  and  the  ability  and  experience  of  the 
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teachers.  Special  didtricts  are  allowed  also  to  raise  additional  school 
funds  by  taxation.  Any  district  containing  not  less  than  12  square 
miles  may  levy  taxes  for  support  of  its  schools.  Any  district  con- 
taining not  less  than  16  square  miles  may  issue  bonds  for  school 
^uildmgs  and  equipment. 

North  Carolina. — ^Present  system  adopted  in  1900.  The  State 
legislature  appoints  a  board  of  education  of  three  persons  for  each 
coimty,  one  selected  every  second  year  for  a  six-year  term.  This 
board  has  full  control  of  the  schools.  It  appoints  a  school  committee 
of  three  persons  for  each  school  district  in  the  county,  to  serve  for 
two  years.  This  district  may  be  a  township  district  or  a  single  dis- 
trict. These  committees  have  the  general  management  of  the  schools, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board.  They  may  employ 
teachers,  but  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  county  board.  County  super- 
intendents are  selected  by  the  county  board  for  two-year  terms  and 
are  the  executive  officers  of  the  boards.  The  schools  are  supported 
by  State  funds,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  school  population  after 
a  certain  portion  is  deducted  for  special  purposes,  and  by  county 
funds  raised  by  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property  and  from  a 
general  poll  tax.  The  coimty  f imd  is  th6  principal  fund  and  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  teachers'  salaries,  after  deducting  the  amount 
needed  for  building  purposes  among  the  various  districts  so  as  to 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  length  of  term  to  each  school 
of  each  race.  Special  taxes  may  be  voted  for  township  high  schools 
in  any  township,  also  for  any  school  purposes  in  incorporated  cities 
and  towns.  Special  school  districts  may  be  formed  by  the  county 
board  upon  request  of  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  in  the  district, 
and  such  district  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  may  vote  a 
special  tax. 

C^^hio, — ^Present  system  adopted  in  1914.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  composed  of  five  persons,  elected  by  the  presidents  of  the 
various  village  and  rural  boards  of  education;  the  ''county  district'* 
in  Ohio  includes  both  ''village''  districts  and  "rural"  districts.  All 
city  districts  are  exempted  from  the  administration  of  the  county 
board  of  education.  If  the  population  of  a  village  is  3,000  or  over,  it 
may  be  made  an  independent  district  by  vote  of  its  board  of  educar 
tion.  If  its  population  is  less  than  1 ,500,  it  need  not  have  a  separate 
board,  but  may  be  a  part  of  an  adjoining  rural  district,  and  with  it  be 
under  the  control  of  one  board.  The  rural  district  is  usually  a  town- 
ship, and  has  a  board  of  education  of  five  members  elected  for  four 
years  at  large  at  the  same  time  that  other  township  officers  are 
elected. 

The  presidents  of  these  village  and  township  boards  elected  the 
first  county  boards  in  Jimo,  1914 — the  board  going  into  office  July  15. 
The  term  of  one  member  expires  each  year.    The  coimty  boards 
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appoint  the  county  superintendents,  who  act  as  secretaries  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  boards  and  have  many  specific  duties  in  relation  to 
the  supervision  of  the  rural  and  village  schools,  or  all  schools  of  the 
county  district.  The  county  boards  are  authorized  to  redistrict  their 
counties,  proceeding  without  regard  to  township  lines  where  they  see 
fit.  They  are  required  to  divide  their  counties  into  supervisory  dis- 
tricts, no  district  containing  less  than  20  nor  more  than  60  teachers. 
In  each  supervisory  district  so  formed,  a  district  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  village  and  rural  boards  included 
in  the  supervisory  district,  unless  there  are  less  than  four  boards  of 
education  in  the  district,  in  which  case  the  boards  act  in  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  boards.  The  actual  supervision  rests  with  these  officers. 
They  are  reqtiired  to  meet  monthly  with  the  cotinty  superintendents 
for  advice  on  matters  of  school  efficiency.  The  county  superintend- 
ents have  direct  supervision  of  the  county  normal  schools  in  their 
cotinties;  these  schools  are  located  in  connection  with  first-grade  high 
schools. 

The  schools  are  supported  from  State  and  township  or  village  dis- 
trict funds.  The  State  common-school  fund  is  apportioned  to  the 
various  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  These  funds  are 
then  reapportioned  in  the  county  to  local  school  districts,  $30  to  each 
teacher  employed,  the  remainder  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils. 

^Sovih  Carolina, — ^Present  system  adopted  in  1868.  The  county 
board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  county  superintendent,*  who 
is  elected  by  the  people,  and  two  others  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  for  two  years.  The  county  board  is  an  advisory  board 
to  the  county  superintendent.  It  divides  the  county  into  school 
districts  and  appoints  in  each  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  members 
for  two  years.  The  district  boards  have  almost  complete  control  of 
their  schools,  expending  the  school  funds,  providing  houses  and 
equipment,  appointing  teachers,  fixing  salaries,  and  maldng  general 
school  rules  and  regulations.  The  district  board  is  a  body  corporate. 
The  schools  are  supported  by  relatively  small  State  funds,  distributed 
among  the  counties  for  special  purposes,  and  by  county  and  local 
district  funds.  In  each  county  an  annual  tax  of  3  miUs  on  the  dollar 
is  levied  and  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  of  the  county  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pubUc  schools. 
These  ftinds  are  then  expended  by  the  local  board  of  trustees  upon 
warrants  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  education. 
School  districts  may  levy  an  additional  tax  upon  general  election  of 
the  voters  of  the  district.  Independent  city  districts  are  included 
with  the  rest  of  the  county  as  a  tax  unit. 

Tennessee. — Present  system  adopted  in  1907.  Each  county  is 
divided  by  the  county  court  into  five  divisions.    In  each  division 
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one  person  is  elected  for  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  education.  This  board  of  five  persons  has  ahnost  .absolute  control 
of  all  schools  of  the  county,  except  those  in  independent  city  dis- 
tricts. It  selects  teachers,  fixes  salaries,  erects  buildings,  controls 
expenditures,  and  manages  the  schools  and  the  school  property.  An 
advisory  board  of  three  members  is  elected  in  each  school  district. 
It  may  make  recommendations  to  the  county  board,  but  it  has  no 
authority.  A  few  counties  of  the  State  are  not  organized  on  the 
county  basis.  County  superintendents  are  appointed  for  two-year 
terms  by  the  county  courts. 

The  pubUc  schook  are  supported  by  State  and  county  funds.  The 
State  educational  fund  comprises  33|  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue 
of  the  State;  79  per  cent  of  the  total  fund  is  available  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Of  the  total  education  fund,  61 
per  cent  is  distributed  to  the  various  counties  on  the  basis  of  school 
population;  10  per  cent  is  set  aside  as  an  equalizing  fund  to  assist 
the  weaker  counties  in  consolidation,  supervision,  and  industrial 
work;  8  per  cent  is  given  to  high  schools. 

The  county  funds  consist  of  moneys  received  from  the  State  educa- 
tion fund,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  poll  tax,  and  a  1^  mill  tax  on  all 
taxable  property.  An  additional  county  tax  may  be  levied  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  electors.  The  county  funds  are  divided  between  the 
independent  incorporated  school  districts  and  the  rest  of  the  county 
on  tiie  basis  of  school  population.  The  expenditiu*e  of  the  coimty 
funds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board. 

JTexas. — ^The  law  provides  for  a  board  of  county  school  trustees,  to 
be  composed  of  five  members  elected  at  large  from  the  county,  with 
the  county  superintendent  as  its  executive  secretary.  It  is  primarily 
a  high-school  board,  but  it  is  given  other  functions  besides  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  is  instructed  to 
classify  all  schools  in  the  county  as  ''primary,  intermediate,  and  high 
schools"  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  all  of  these  public 
schools.  In  its  classification  it  is  authorized  to  limit  the  number  of 
grades  in  any  school;  for  instance,  it  may  classify  an  intermediate 
school  as  ''an  intermediate  school  of  five  grades"  or  "an  intermediate 
school  of  six  grades."  The  same  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
trict trustees,  may  establish  consolidated  schools  with  high-school 
departments.  To  this  i>oard  of  county  trustees  is  given  the  function 
of  apportioning  the  State  and  coimty  school  funds. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  State,  county,  and  local  funds,  the 
principal  support  coming  from  the  State  and  local  districts.  State 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the  counties,  and  with  the  county  funds 
reapportioned  by  the  coimty  trustees  on  the  basb  of  school  popula- 
tion. 
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'"^Hdh. — ^Ftesent  syBtem  adopted  in  1906.  CJounty  organization  is 
optional  with  the  voters  in  connties  with  a  school  population  of  2,500 
children  or  over.  Seven  counties  have  adopted  it.  In  each  of  them 
a  county  board  of  education  is  elected.  The  county  board  elects  a 
county  superintendent  and  has  full  control  of  all  schools  of  the  county. 
There  are  five  members  of  the  board,  one  from  each  of  the  five  repre- 
sentative precincts  of  the  county.  Half  of  them  are  elected  every 
two  years  for  a  four-year  term.  There  are  no  district  or  subdistrict 
boards.  One  county  is  organized  as  two  districts,  approximately 
one-half  the  county  being  in  each.  Each  has  a  sin^  board  of  edu- 
cation and  a  superintendent.  The  schools  in  the  county  system  are 
supported  by  a  State  tax  prorated  to  the  coimties  on  the  basis  of 
school  population,  and  a  county  tax  for  maintenance  and  support 
levied  by  the  county  taxing  authorities,  the  amount,  however,  within 
legal  limits,  being  fixed  by  the  county  school  committee.  The  funds 
are  expended  by  the  county  boards  in  their  discretion.  Funds  for 
building  purposes  are  obtained  by  special  taxes  levied  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county. 

Virginia, — ^Present  system  adopted  in  1871.  In  each  coimty  a 
''school  trustee  electoral  board"  composed  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  third 
person  selected  by  the  county  judge,  appoints  three  trustees  for  each 
magisterial  district,  one  each  year,  to  serve  for  three  years.  These 
trustees,  together  with  the  division  superintendent,  form  the  county 
board  of  education,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  distributing 
the  county  funds  to  the  magisterial  districts.  The  district  trustees 
expend  the  funds,  provide  school  buildings,  employ  teachers,  fix  sal- 
ariesy  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  school.  The  district 
may  be  divided  by  the  trustees  into  subdistricts.  Each  subdistrict 
may  elect  three  directors.  The  directors  have  no  power  except  to 
represent  the  people  before  the  trustees. 

The  "division"  superintendents  are  appointed  for  four-year  terms 
by  the  State  board  of  education.  A  "division"  is  a  supervisory  dis- 
trict which  may  be  the  territory  included  in  an  incorporated  city,  or 
a  county,  or  a  combination  of  counties.  In  80  instances  the  county 
is  the  division;  20  other  counties  constitute  10  divisions. 

The  schools  are  supported  from  State,  coxmty,  and  magisterial 
district  funds.  The  State  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  cities  and 
counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population  after  approximately  one- 
fifth  has  been  deducted  for  special  fimds.  The  county  tax  is  levied 
by  the  county  supervisors  to  raise  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  county  board  of  education.  These  funds  are 
divided  between  the  magisterial  districts  and  expended  by  the  dis- 
trict trustees.    The  basis  of  apportionment  to  the  several  districts  is 
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with  ''due  regard  to  maintaming  aa  far  aa  practicable,  a  uniform 
term  throughout  all  of  the  districta." 

WasMngUm. — ^The  coxmty  board  of  education,  as  provided  by  the 
State  legislature,  is  a  professional  board  and  consists  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  four  others  appointed  by  him.  It  is  authorized 
to  grade  the  eighth-grade  examinations;  to  adopt  textbooks  for  the 
entire  coxmty;  to  prepare  teachers'  manuals,  courses  of  study,  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  circulating  libraries;  and  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  schools  of  the  coimty  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  State  laws  or  the  regulations  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  coimty  superintendent  is  given  large  powers. 
The  law  defines  him  as  an ''  administrative  officer.''  He  is  elected  for 
two  years.  He  has  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  common  schools 
of  his  coxmty,  enforces  the  course  of  study,  enforces  the  rules  and 
regulations  reqxiired  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  conducts 
the  examinations,  holds  teachers'  institutes  and  coxmty  meetings 
of  school  directors,  sxispends  teachers  for  neglect  of  duty,  enforces 
the  compxilsory  education  law,  may  reqxiire  reports  of  school  directors 
and  teachers,  and  approves  the  plans  for  new  school  bxiildings.  In 
practice,  he  controls  the  estimate  of  expenses  in  each  district  and  has 
much  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  fact  that  he  is  given 
by  law  so  much  power  directly,  and  indirectly  throxigh  the  coxmty 
board,  a  board  of  his  own  selection,  places  the  management  of  the 
coxmty  schools  largely  in  his  hands. 

The  schools  are  supported  from  State,  coxmty,  and  local  fxmds. 
The  State  fxmds  are  apportioned  to  the  coxmties  on  the  basis  of  total 
days  of  attendance  and  with  the  coxmty  fxmds  are  apportioned  to 
the  districts,  one-third  in  proportion  to  the  nxmiber  of  teachers  em- 
ployed and  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  total  nxmiber  of  days  of 
attendance. 

Wisconsin. — ^Present  system  adopted  in  1913.  The  coxmty  board 
of  education  is  composed  of  five  members,  elected  for  five  years,  one 
tenn  expiring  ea«h  year.  The  county  superintendent  i3  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  two-year  term.  The  superintendent  attends  all 
meetings  of  the  coxmty  board  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  has  no 
vote.  The  coxmty  board  has  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  requiring  whatever  reports 
of  them  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  fixes  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  appoints  and  fixes  the  salary  of  his  assistants.  It  has 
power  to  change  the  boxmdaries  of  school  districts,  and  to  consolidate 
schools.  It  determines  the  amoxmt  of  coxmty  fxmds  necessary  to  pay 
the  salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  superintendent's  office 
and  of  the  board  itself,  which  amoxmt  is  levied  by  the  proper  author- 
ities in  the  coxmty  tax.  The  coxmty  supervisors  are  authorized  to 
give  the  coxmty  boards  f xill  control  of  the  coxmty  training  schools  for 
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teachers.  The  immediate  management  and  control  of  the  individual 
public  schools  rests  with  the  local  district  trustees.  Teachers  are 
appointed  by  the  trustees,  but  receive  their  certification  from  the 
State  or  county  superintendent.  The  schools  are  supported  by  State 
and  local  district  funds.  County  funds  exist  only  for  special  county 
schools  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  county  board  and  the  office  of 
the  coimty  superintendent.  The  State  funds  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  (4  to  20  years  of  age);  special  State  funds 
are  available  for  special  purposes. 

drnvJly  hoards  in  other  Stakes, — County  education  boards  of  various 
kinds  are  foimd  in  several  other  States.  Some  of  these  have  con- 
siderable power,  partictdaxly  in  the  administration  of  the  instruc- 
tional work  of  the  school;  others  have  but  one  function,  such  as  the 
examination  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  textbooks,  the  control  of 
high  schools,  or  thei  control  of  special  schools.  Minnesota  has 
county  boards  for  imoi^anized  territory,  with  full  charge  of  all 
schools  in  such  territory.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Michigan 
have  county  boards  of  iaxaminers  that  have  as  their  sole  fimction 
the  examination  of  teachers.  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Colorado,  and  others  have  coimty  boards  in  charge 
of  coimty  high  schools  or  special  county  schools,  such  as  the  schools 
of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy  in  Michigan. 
Oregon  has  a  county  board  of  examiners  to  grade  pupils'  examinations 
for  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  coimty  schools.  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota  are  among  the  States  having  special 
county  boards  for  the  selection  of  textbooks.  In  Illinois  the  county 
civil  authorities  have  certain  school  duties,  particularly  the  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  the  financial  report  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent, who  is  required  to  submit  to  them  quarterly  a  statement  of  all 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  his  office.  Assistant  county  super- 
intendents must  be  authorized  by  this  board,  and  the  county  super- 
intendent's bond  is  executed  by  the  board.  The  board  has  power  to 
remove  the  county  superintendent  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
and  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  county  superintendency  at  any  time  that 
one  may  occur,  the  person  so  selected  to  serve  imtil  the  next  regular 
election. 

Indiana  and  Oregon  have  county  boards  with  powers  and  duties 
that  cover  several  phases  of  school  work.    They  are  indicated  below. 

Iniiarui. — ^A  county  board  of  education  is  provided,  by  legal 
enactment,  to  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  with 
the  school  trustee  from  each  township  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  each  town  and  city  district.  The  board  is  required  to 
meet  semiannually  with  the  county  superintendent  as  chairman. 
It  ''shall  consider  the  general  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  prop- 
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erty"  and  equipment.  Any  '*  change  of  textbooks  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  such  board/'  and  the  board  has  under  its  control  the  care 
and  management  of  township  libraries.  By  a  decision  of  the  State 
department  of  education  the  board  ''may  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  the  county."  Many  important 
duties  and  powers  are  given  to  the  county  superintendent;  these  are 
enumerated  elsewhere  in  this  btdletin.  The  coimty  superintendent 
is  selected  not  by  the  full  county  board,  but  by  a  meeting  of  the 
township  trustees. 

Oregon. — There  are  in  the  State  three  separate  county  boards 
whose  functions  are  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  county. 
There  is  a  county  Jdgh-^chool  board  consisting  of  the  county  judge, 
the  county  commissioners,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  coimty 
superintendent;  a  county  hoard  of  examiners  for  eighth-grade  gradua- 
tion composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  four  others  selected 
by  him;  and  a  county  educational  board.  The  laat-mentioned  board, 
which  is  provided  only  for  counties  with  60  or  more  school  districts, 
is  composed  of  the  coimty  superintendent  and  four  others  appointed 
by  him  for  four-year  terms.  Its  duties  are  to  divide  the  county  into 
supervisory  districts  containing  from  20  to  50  school  districte  and  to 
employ  a  supervisor  of  schools  for  each  district.  It  makes  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  work  of  these  super- 
visors. The  county  educational  board  is  authorized  also  to  act  as  an 
advisory  board  to  the  county  superintendent  in  all  things  connected 
with  his  work. 
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m.  HOW  THE  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  IS  BROUGHT 

ABOUT. 

The  question  of  the  manner  m  which  the  adoption  of  the  county 
system  may  be  brought  about  is  of  importance.  It  must  come,  of 
coiu^e,  from  legislative  enactments.  This  may  require  the  county 
organization  for  the  entire  State  or  may  leave  its  adoption  to  the 
option  of  each  county.  Both  plans  have  been  tried,  although  in 
nearly  all  States  the  coimty  system  has  been  forced  upon  the  entire 
State  at  once. 

Utah's  law,  passed  in  1905,  is  permissive,  and  only  counties  of 
over  2,500  school  population  may  adopt  it.  At  the  present  time 
eight  coimties  of  the  27  in  the  State  are  organized  as  county  dis- 
tricts. Other  counties  would  organize  on  the  coimty  basis,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  law  itself.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson,  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools  from  1900  until  his  death  in  1913,  said  in  1912: 

Seven  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  small  school 
districts  into  la^er  units  of  oiganization.  Seven  of  our  27  counties  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  this  comparatively  recent  measure,  viz,  Cache, 
Box  Elder,  Weber,  Morgan,  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  and  Sevier,  and  several  other  counties 
would  have  followed  the  example  of  these  had  they  not  been  restricted  by  the  law 
itself.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  conditions  which  militate  against  consoli- 
dation. One  of  these  lies  in  the  population  requirement,  the  other  in  the  inability 
of  the  school  board  to  levy  a  high-school  tax  in  consolidated  districts  of  the  first  class. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  says: 

In  each  county  of  this  State  where  a  school  district  therein,  outside  of  the  limits 
of  cities  of  the  first  and  the  second  class,  shall  comprise  a  school  population  of  more  than 
2^500  children,  over  6  and  imder  18  years  of  age,  as  shaU  appear  from  the  last  enumera- 
tion reported  irom  the  ofiice  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  of  more  than 
2,500  school  population,  shall  be  known  as  a  county  school  district  of  the  first  class. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  that  there  shall  be  at  least  2,500 
school  children  within  the  district  or  the  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  it  is  that  the 
district  or  the  county  shall  have  the  added  educational  opportunities  accruing  from 
consolidation,  if  it  so  desires.  I  recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  so  that  districts 
of  the  first  class  may  be  organized  r^ardless  of  the  school  population,  and  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  the  county  or  district  to  be  consolidated 
petition  the  county  cormnissioners  to  organize  a  school  district  of  the  first  class,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conmiissioners  to  effect  such  organization. 

The  other  conditions  now  operating  against  consolidation  wero  brought  about  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  former  high-school  law.  When  the  present  high-school  law  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  all  of  the  former  high-school  law  was  repealed.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  former  law,  school  boards  of  consolidated  districts  of  the  first 
class  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  5  mills  for  high-school  piuposes.  As  this  taxing 
power  was  taken  from  the  boards,  some  counties  refused  to  consolidate  their  school 
districts,  as  it  was  obvious  that  high  schools  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  local 
tax.  In  fact,  if  sparsely  settled  counties  having  but  little  corporate  property  should 
consolidate  their  districts,  they  would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  wn^intftin  even 
their  elementary  schools,  as  the  law  confers  on  the  boards  of  education  the  authority 
to  levy  only  5}  mills  for  their  maintenance. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  changing  the  present  law  so  that  a  district  or  county, 
a^  the  case  may  be,  may  become  a  consolidated  district^f  the  first  class  r^iardless  of 
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its  population,  I  recommend  that  the  boards  of  education  in  these  districts  be  given 
auliiority  to  levy  a  tax  of  7^  mills  for  the  maintenance  of  their  elementary  schools, 
and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  their  high  schools. 

The  adoption  of  the  county  plan  m  Tennessee  was  gradual.  Pre- 
vious to  1903  the  State  was  organized  on  the  district-unit  basis.  In 
that  year  a  change  was  made  from  the  district  to  the  town3hip 
(magisterial  district)  unit.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  the  coimty  unit,  the  township  not  proving  generally  satisfactory. 
However,  it  convinced  many  of  the  advantages  of  an  organization 
upon  a  imit  larger  than  the  district.  One  county  (Montgomery)  at 
that  time  (1903)  was  put  upon  the  county  basis  by  special  enact- 
ment. In  1905  a  few  other  counties  by  their  own  request  were  also 
put  upon  the  county  basis.  In  1907  a  general  law  for  the  entire 
State  was  adopted,  putting  all  coimties  on  the  county  basis,  with 
several  exceptions  (approximately  17  coimties  out  of  the  99  in  the 
State)  in  which  strong  opposition  arose.  Since  1907  all  but  four  of 
these  have  come  imder  the  county  plan,  usually  upon  their  own 
request. 

The  campaign  with  the  State  legislature  for  the  adoption  of  the 
county  system  was  carried  on  quietly  by  a  body  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  State.  It  was  thought  best  to  create  as  little  general 
discussion  throughout  the  State  as  possible,  and  publicity  was  not 
invited  on  account  of  the  opposition  certain  to  arise. 

In  other  States  other  methods  of  creating  sentiment  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies  have  been  tried.  The  recent  campaigns  in  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

The  immediate  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
coimty  system  in  Wisconsin  followed  a  growing  sentiment  among 
the  educational  forces  of  the  State  that  a  chaise  in  organization  was 
necessaiy  before  rapid  and  xmiform  improvement  in  rural  education 
could  come  about.  This  necessity  for  change  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Cary,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his 
biennial  report  issued  in  1908.  In  this  report  he  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  method  of  selecting  county  superintendents;  and 
after  an  able  statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  by  which 
persons  would  be  selected  on  account  of  their  professional  training 
and  special  fitness  and  not  on  accoimt  of  their  political  strength  he 
advocated  a  coimty  board  of  education  as  the  appointing  body. 

He  says: 

Therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  provide  for  the  election 
of  coimty  boards  of  education,  such  boards  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Such  boards 
of  education  should  select  the  county  superintendents,  fix  their  salaries,  provide 
necessary  clerk  hire,  audit  the  expense  accounts  of  the  superintendents,  and  do  such 
other  work  as  the  legislature  after  careful  consideration  may  deem  proper  to  place  in 
their  hands. 
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In  1910  the  State  superintendent  appointed  "a  committee  of 
fifteen"  to  study  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
in  hope  that  as  a  result  of  its  work,  public  attention  would  become 
centered  more  upon  the  rural  schools.  The  committee  was  divided 
into  five  subcommittees;  one  of  these,  the  subcommittee  on  consolida- 
tion, prepared  a  report  which  was  printed  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  reconmiending  a  coimty  board  of  education 
to  have  full  power  over  the  changing  of  district  boimdaries,  the 
forming  of  larger  districts  out  of  smaller  ones  so  that  consolidated 
schools  might  be  established,  and  full  power  to  dose  schools  when 
the  attendance  fell  below  a  certain  point.  This  committee  men- 
tioned only  those  duties  that  might  be  given  to  a  coimty  board 
relative  to  the  movement  for  consolidation. 

In  1912  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  management  of  rural 
schools  and  the  methods  of  instruction  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  board  of-public  affairs  by  the  training  school  for  public 
service  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mimicipal  Research.  The  report 
of  this  State  board  shows  what  is  probably  true  in  other  States 
organized  on  the  district  basis: 

1.  That  the  business  management  of  the  rural  school  is  uneconomical  and  often 
imintelligent. 

2.  That  the  financial  accounts  of  the  schools  are  very  often  not  accurate,  and  in 
several  instances  show  irregularities  which  suggest  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  school 
treasurers  or  boards  of  trustees. 

3.  That  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  eqmpment  are  unsuited  to  school  purposes, 
unattractive,  and  often  imsanitary. 

4.  That  school  trustees  have  no  ** standard"  by  which  to  judge  the  prospective 
teacher  whom  they  are  about  to  engage. 

5.  That  few  professionally  trained  teachers  are  employed  in  rural  schools,  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  crude. 

6.  That  there  is  practically  no  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  coimty  superintendents. 

The  findings  were  a  surprise  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  State,  even  to  those  who  considered  themselves  familiar  with 
rural  education.  It  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  many  bills  in  the 
legislature  to  remedy  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  found. 

'he  bill  which  received  principal  attention,  however,  was  the  one 
introduced  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  proposing  a  coimty 
system  quite  similar  to  that  su^ested  in  the  outline  given  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bulletin.  The  other  bills  were  introduced  by 
various  persons  who  desired  to  find  some  solution  of  the  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  rural  education  without  changing  radically 
the  existing  district  system.  Particular  opposition  arose  to  the 
proposal  to  make  the  coimty  superintendent  an  appointive  office. 
Part  of  this  opposition  was  from  county  superintendents  who  desired 
to  remain  political  officers,  part  from  school  patrons  \^ho  believed 
the  county  schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  local  men  in 
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whose  selection  they  should  have  a  direct  voice,  and  part  on  account 
of  a  requirement  in  the  State  constitution  for  an  ''elected  county 
superintendent. ' '  It  was  proposed  to  avoid  the  latter  difficulty  by 
doing  away  with  the  title  "county  superintendent''  and  using 
"county  school  conunissioner"  or  "supervisor"  instead. 

As  a  result  of  this  opposition  the  passive  of  the  biU  of  the  State 
board  of  public  affairs  was  delayed  from  early  in  the  year  until  near 
the  end  of  August;  and  it  was  secured  then  only  after  many  changes 
in  the  form  of  compromises  had  been  made.  Under  the  law  as 
finally  passed  the  balance  of  power  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  schools  rests  with  the  local  districts,  and  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  stiU  elective.  A  county  board  of  education  is 
provided;  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  it  are  stated  else- 
where.^ They  include  authority  over  the  coimty  superintendent 
and  his  work. 

The  Ohio  campaign  came  as  an  immediate  resiQt  of  the  report  of 
the  State  school  survey  commission  to  study  the  needs  of  education 
in  Ohio,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  authorization  of  the  State 
legislature  in  an  act  approved  in  March,  1913.  The  recommendations 
of  the  commission  were  enacted  into  law  by  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  in  February,  1914,  about  10  months  elapsing  between  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  and  the  adoption  of  its  recommendar- 
tions  into  State  school  laws. 

As  the  work  of  the  siu^ey  neared  completion  the  governor  of  the 
State  issued  a  proclamation  suggesting  that  Friday,  November  14,  be 
observed  as  School  Survey  Day,  and  that  a  meeting  be  held  in  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  State  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  that  day. 
More  than  6,000  such  meetings  were  held.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  sent  to  each  school  contaiaed 
a  suggestive  program  for  the  evening.  It  contained  also  the  gover- 
nor's proclamation,  a  brief  history  of  education  in  Ohio,  and  a  state- 
ment relating  -to  the  survey.  These  three  subjects  were  discussed  at 
the  meetings,  and  delegates  were  appointed  to  a  State  educational 
copgress  called  by  the  governor  and  held  at  Columbus  on  December 
5  and  6. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,000  delegates  attended  this  State  educational 
congress.  Printed  preliminary  reports  of  the  commission  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  meeting;  also  the  commission's  recommendations  for 
revised  legislation  in  the  interest  of  school  affairs.  The  preliminary 
report  was  discussed  briefly  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  who 
served  as  director  of  the  survey.  The  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  governor  of  the  State,  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society 

^  Sm  p.  82. 
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for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Training,  and  the  director  of  the 
training  school  for  public  service  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Kesearch.  The  latter  organization  had  furnished  the  director  of 
the  survey  and  much  of  the  funds  for  the  work.  The  meeting  was 
then  thrown  open  for  general  discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day's  session  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the  question  of  indorsing  the 
recommendations  of  the  conmiission.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of 
those  present  voted  in  favor  of  the  indorsement.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  State  legislature  was  called  by  the  governor.  The  legislature 
met  in  January  and  adjourned  after  a  three  weeks'  session,  in  Feb- 
ruary, having  passed  10  new  school  laws,  which  amount  practically 
to  a  new  school  code  for  the  State.  They  include  almost  every 
recommendation  of  the  Ohio  School  Survey  Comnussion.  The  law 
went  into  eflFect  in  August,  1914. 


IV.  SUCCESS  OF  THE  COUNTY-UNIT  PLAN. 

T.  H.  Harris,  Louisiana  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction, 
writes  that  Louisiana  after  many  years  of  the  coimty  organization 
is  perfectly  satisfied.  "A  suggestion  to  change  the  system  here 
would  receive  no  consideration  whatever.''  He  states  that  the 
satisfaction  is  due  to  the  following  featiu*es  of  the  system  as  it  is  in 
his  State: 

1.  A  small  board  for  the  management  of  all  the  schools  in  a  county. 

2.  The  board  elects  the  county  superintendent.  This  keeps  the  office  out  of  politics 
and  insures  the  selection  of  a  competent  man. 

3.  Removes  unwise  local  influences.  Questions  are  settled  upon  their  merits  and 
not  at  the  wirepulling  of  men  of  local  influence. 

4.  Teachers  are  selected  upon  their  merits  and  not  because  they  are  related  to  local 
board  members. 

5.  Promotes  the  consolidation  of  country  schools.  The  county  board  abandons 
schools  and  establishes  new  schools  as  the  needs  of  the  children  dictate;  there  are  no 
local  board  members  to  consent,  no  jobs  to  lose. 

6.  Makes  supervision  possible.  The  superintendent  can  not  supervise  efficiently 
the  work  of  the  schools  if  he  is  reqiured  to  keep  several  hundred  local  board  members 
satisfied. 

7.  It  injects  business  methods  into  the  management  of  the  schools.  With  no  axes 
to  grind,  no  favorites  to  reward,  a  small  board  in  charge  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
does  its  best  to  provide  the  best  possible  schools  for  all  the  children. 

A.  C.  Matheson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Utah, 
writes  that  the  benefits  of  the  county  imit  as  proven  in  his  State  by  a 
study  of  developments  in  the  eight  counties  organized  on  the  county 
basis  as  compared  with  the  19  counties  on  the  district  basis  are: 

A  near  approach  to  a  system  of  tenure  of  office. 

Increased  salaries  to  teachers. 

Recognition  of  especially  meritorious  service. 
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Equitable  school  privileges  to  all  children  within  the  consolidated  area,  brought 
about  principally  by  a  uniform  rate  of  school  taxation  throughout  the  consolidated 
district. 

The  appointinent  of  professional  men  by  the  boards  of  education  to  act  as  the  super- 
intendents of  schools. 

Increased  salaries  for  the  school  superintendents.  Prior  to  consolidation,  $1,000 
per  year  was  about  the  highest  salary  for  a  school  superintendent.  To-day,  in  the  con- 
solidated districts,  we  have  superintendents  receiving  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

Prescribed  professional  and  educational  qualifications  for  county  superintendents. 

Improved  supervision  through  employment  of  supervisors  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits. 

Imj^oved  business  methods.  The  school  clerk  of  the  consolidated  county  prepares 
all  reports,  keeps  records,  etc.  This  improved  change  is  more  valuable  than  at  first 
~nay  be  understood . 

Professional  work  throughout  is  much  more  marked  in  the  consolidated  counties 
than  in  the  unconsolidated  counties.  The  expense  for  maintaining  schools  is  very 
much  the  same,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  improved  and  enlaiged  service  con- 
siderable money  is  saved. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Jensen,  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah,  has  prepared  the  following  statements  to  show  what 
the  adoption  of  the  county  system  has  accomplished  in  his  county. 
Box  Elder  is  a  large  county  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State. 
The  data  are  for  the  school  years  1906-7  and  1913-14.  The  year 
ended  in  June,  1907,  was  the  last  imder  the  old  district  plan. 

School  data  of  Box  Elder  County ^  Utah. 


Items. 


Schoolhonaes  nsed  in  the  county 

Number  of  children  enrolled 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Pupils  to  each  teacher 

Children  entering  school  for  the  first  time . 

Graduates  of  eignth  grade 

Students  in  the  high  school 

Graduates  from  the  high  school 


School 

year 

1913-14. 
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4,523 

144 

31 
405 
335 
400 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  interesting  from  several  points  of  view.  You  will  note  that 
we  are  now  housing  4,523  pupils  in  45  buildings,  an  average  of  100  to  the  building, 
whereas  be&)re  consolidation  we  had  3,552  pupils  in  61  buildings,  an  average  of  58  to 
each  building.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  schools  has  made  it  possible  to  place  more 
teachers  in  each  building,  and  hence  to  secure  better  grading  of  pupils  and  much  more 
efficient  school  work .  We  still  have  too  many  small  mixed  schools  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  efficient  work,  but  as  our  outlying  districts  draw  new  settlers,  which 
they  are  doing  rapidly,  they  will  grow  into  more  populous  communities  and  graded 
schools  will  become  possible. 

Referring  to  the  figures  again,  you  will  note  that  in  1907  there  was  an  average  of  33 
pupils  to  each  teacher.  In  1914  the  average  was  31  pupils  to  each  teacher.  While  the 
average  number  per  teacher  has  remained  practically  the  same,  they  are  now  more  uni- 
fonnly  distributed.  Overcrowded  rooms,  with  50  to  60  pupils,  are  now  unknown  in 
the  county,  and  the  number  of  small  mixed  schools  with  only  8  to  15  pupils  has  been 
materially  decreased.  In  the  larger  well-graded  schools  teachers  are  given  from  35 
to  40  children.  In  the  smaller  schools,  where  three,  four,  or  more  grades  are  under 
one  teacher,  from  20  to  80  pupils  is  the  rule. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  1907, 411  pupils  entered  school  for  the  first  tune,  while  in  the 
same  year  there  were  135  graduates;  i.  e.,  the  graduating  class  was  equal  to  32.8  per 
cent  of  the  beginners'  class.  In  1914  there  were  465  beginners  and  335  graduates. 
In  this  year  the  graduates  equaled  72  per  cent  of  the  banners'  class.  In  other 
words,  the  pupils  completing  the  grades  now  have  increased  over  100  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1907,  the  last  year  before  consolidation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  one  further  fact  in  the  statistics  given  above.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  1907  there  were  81  students  in  high  school .  These  were  all  in  the  first  two  years 
of  high-school  work,  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  were  not  then  given.  In  1914  there 
were  400  students  in  high  school,  47  of  whom  completed  the  fourth-year  work .  This  is 
a  record  to  which  we  also  point  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

During  the  year  just  passed  the  superintendent  has  been  assisted  in  the  wcM'k  of 
supervision  by  four  supervisors  who  are  specialists  in  their  lines  of  work  and  whose 
efforts  in  the  county  schools  have  shown  most  commendable  results.  A  primary  super- 
visor has  devoted  her  energies  to  the  direction  of  work  in  the  first  four  grades.  A  super- 
visor of  art  and  sewing  has  created  great  interest  and  marked  improvement  in  these 
lines  of  work;  in  a  few  schools  cooking  has  been  introduced.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  of  music  never  before  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  Box  Elder  County 
been  so  enthusiastic  in  their  enjoyment  of  music.  The  supervisor  of  agriculture  has 
awakened  and  maintained  much  interest  in  practical  agriculture  and  has  organized  20 
agricultural  clubs  among  the  boys. 

Richmond  County,  Qb,.,  is  one  of  the  15  counties  in  the  State  where 
city  schools  as  well  as  country  schools  are  included  in  the  county  sys- 
tem. The  Richmond  organization  is  slightly  different  from  that  of 
other  counties.  The  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Lawton  Evans,  in 
an  address  published  by  the  Georgia  campaign  committee,  describes 
the  Richmond  County  system  as  foUows: 

The  board  of  education  of  Richmond  County  is  an  unusually  laige  board.  It  con- 
sists of  40  members — 3  from  each  of  the  five  wards  of  the  city  of  Augusta;  3  from  each 
of  the  six  militia  districts;  3  from  each  of  the  two  incorporated  villages,  and  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  county.    *    *    * 

Tlie  members  of  the  board  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the 
membership  expiring  annually.  This  keeps  two-thirds  of  the  members  acting  as 
older  and  wiser  than  the  new  ones  who  may  come  in,  and  since  many  members  are 
retained,  we  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  a  large  influx  of  reformers. 

The  board  of  education  of  Richmond  County  is  elected  directly  by  the  people,  at 
a  special  election  held  annually  for  the  purpose.  The  school  commissioner,  or  the 
superintendent,  is  elected  by  the  board.  This  brings  the  people  in  direct  contact 
with  the  schools,  through  their  own  representatives,  and  guarantees  the  kind  of  schools 
the  people  desire.  The  school  commissioner  can  exercise  some  degree  of  independence 
of  the  people,  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  he  is  one  degree  removed  from  the  popular 
election. 

The  peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  large  area  of  organization  is  the  distri- 
bution of  the  school  fund  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
my  county  the  board  has  the  unusual  authority  of  levying  a  school  tax,  and  this 
authority  is  not  subject  to  the  revision  or  approval  of  any  other  county  authority.  A 
school  tax  is  levied  upon  all  the  property  of  the  county,  whether  it  is  city  property  or 
county  property.  The  rate  is  the  same  for  stores  and  mills  in  the  city  and  for 
fields  and  bams  in  the  countiy.  Everyone  pays  according  to  his  possessions  to  make 
our  school  fund  for  the  entire  county.  There  is  no  separate  city  school  tax  and 
country  school  tax,  but  there  is  one  general  tax  applied  to  all  alike. 
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This  geneial  school  fund  is  not  distributed  over  the  county  according  to  the  amount 
each  ward  or  district  has  paid,  but  is  distributed  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  school 
population.  Every  community  gets  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund,  according 
to  school  population,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  it  has  paid  into  the  school 
treasury.  It  frequently  happens  that  remote  communities  are  rich  in  nothing  but 
childrra,  and  of  tiiese  they  have  a  plenty.  ,  Perhaps  the  taxpayers  of  that  community 
have  not  paid  enough  school  tax  to  run  a  school  six  weeks,  but  they  get  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 
*  «  «  «  «  «  « 

A  county  system  can  offer  to  the  i)eople  at  large  facilities  that  no  other  kind  of 
system  can  offer.  If  a  community  can  show  a  need  for  a  school,  the  county  at  large 
can  supply  the  building  and  pay  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  pay  does  not  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  school  nor  the  accident  of  the  district  in  whidi  she  is  employed, 
but  depends  entirely  upon  how  long  she  can  keep  the  school  together  and  how  many 
pupils  she  can  get  to  attend.  She  is  rewarded  according  to  her  energy,  being  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  amount  and  a  minimum  length  of  time.  Being  employed  by  a 
larger  body  than  the  district  trustees,  she  feels  independent  of  the  whims  of  a  ^w, 
and  can  do  her  duty  and  draw  her  pay. 

As  to  expert  supervision,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  most  persons  will  agree  that  a 
good  superintendent  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  schools  of  his  county  or  city,  who 
meets  the  teachers  and  instructs  them  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  who  organizes  and 
plans  for  better  things  in  his  system,  who  is  a  stimulant  and  an  inspiration  to  his 
teachers,  a  real  educational  leader  of  power  and  influence  in  his  community,  can 
create  a  good  school  system  through  his  own  initiative.  The  discipline  of  the  schools, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  extension  of  the  school  influence  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  thinks  for  them,  and  who  will  have  better  conditions  or  know 
the  reason  why. 

A  superintendent  makes  or  mars  a  school  system.  Therefore  he  should  be  an 
expert,  trained  to  the  business,  alert,  and  energetic  to  see  that  everything  is  moving 
along  properly.  Until  a  county  can  afford  to  pay  a  competent  superintendent,  and 
will  get  a  trained  educator  for  the  purpose,  the  schools  of  the  county  will  drag  helplessly 
behind. 

I  beg  leave  to  indst  that  the  duty  of  a  county  superintendent  is  not  merely  to  keep 
the  books,  audit  the  accounts,  and  distribute  the  pay  to  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
To  divide  the  school  fund  out  among  all  the  teachers  and  have  each  one  run  his  school 
at  such  an  allowance  is  a  schoolboy  proposition  in  division.  To  visit,  inspire,  and 
upbuild  a  great  school  system  is  another  proposition. 

The  solution  of  the  question  of  expert  and  well-paid  supervisors  in  our  State  schools 
is  found  in  county  local  taxation,  giving  a  large  area  and  a  sufficient  school  fund  to 
engage  the  attention  and  warrant  the  pay  of  a  trained  educator. 


V.  A  COMPARISON  OF  SALT  LAKE  COUNTY,  CONSOLT- 
DATED/  WITH  UTAH  COUNTY,  UNCONSOLIDATED, 
STATE  OF  UTAH. 

By  J.  0.  MxTBRKAN,  Bureau  of  Education. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  two  adjacent  counties,  similar  in 
general  characteristics,  have  been  taken;  one,  Utah,  oi^anized  with 
the  old  district  system,  has  23  separate  districts;  the  other.  Salt  Lake, 

1 A  OQOfoUdated  ooonty  Is  a  oounty  Ofsanlsed  m  a  single  district  mider  a  county  board  of  educatko. 
UnoGQsoUdated  ooonties  are  organised  oo  the  "district"  basis. 
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oiganized  under  the  county  unit  law,  has  two  districts.  All  other 
' 'consolidated ''  counties  of  the  State  are  oiganized  with  but  one  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  Cities  are  independent  districts,  not  included  in 
the  county  systems.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  Utah  in  unconsolidated  counties  are  not  the  small  districts 
usual  in  other  States.  The  population  of  Utali  is  gathered  in  villages, 
not  distributed  on  farms.  There  are  only  about  20  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  entire  State. 

In  selecting  these  two  adjoining  counties,  Salt  Lake  and  Utah,  it  is 
with  the  idea  of  comparing  conditions  that  are  the  best.  Of  the  27 
counties  in  the  State  of  Utah,  only  16  can  be  consolidated  imder  the 
present  law.  Of  this  number,  8  are  consolidated  and  several  others 
are  planning  the  necessary  steps  to  become  consolidated.^  Of  the  8 
unconsolidated  counties,  Utah  Ciounty  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most 
populous.  The  schools  are  and  have  been  well  supported,  and  an 
active  interest  in  their  welfare  has  been  maintained. 

December  15,  1904,  the  county  of  Salt  Lake  was  consolidated  into 
two  districts,  Granite  district  being  the  northern  half  of  the  county 
and  Jordan  the  southern  half.  They  were  made  practically  equal 
both  in  valuation  and  in  population.  The  statistics  given  bdow  are 
the  combined  figures  for  these  two  districts  considered  as  a  iinit.  The 
county  contains  Salt  Lake  City,  a  city  of.  the  first  class,  and  Murray, 
a  city  of  the  second  class.  Utah  county  has  also  a  city  of  the  second 
class — Provo.  The  general  conditions  in  each  county  are  essentially 
the  same.  Both  are  agricultural,  with  good  irrigated  lands  and  some 
dry  farming.  Utah  Coimty  has  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  Salt  Lake 
County  has  several  smelters  and  one  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in  the 
world.  Both  have  excellent  transportation  facilities.  The  markets 
are  largely  local.  Utah  County  has  the  lai^er  concentrated  areas  of 
population,  the  census  of  1910  showing  11  incorporated  towns,  while 
Salt  Lake  Coxmty  has  only  4. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

School  population  and  attendance  show  a  healthy  growtl;  in  each 
county.  Salt  Lake  County,  however,  has  sustained  continual  losses 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  boimdaries  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Approxi- 
mately 1 ,217  pupils  have  been  lost  to  the  county  in  this  way  since  1906. 
Others  are  lost  to  the  county  because  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools 
attract  many  pupib  from  Salt  Lake  Coimty,  thus  lowering  the  attend- 
ance in  the  coimty.  The  excellent  car  service  to  the  city,  and  the 
opportimity  for  work  there  while  attending  night  or  day  schools,  assist 
in  making  the  loss  to  the  county  stiU  larger.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
ratio  of  attendance  is  approximately  the  same  in  both  coxmties.    The 

>  See  page  3h 
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Hst  of  those  not  attending  any  school  seems  to  be  growing  in  both 
counties.  Quite  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  consolidated  county  is 
shown  in  the  average  number  of  dayg  attended  by  each  child.  In 
1905  the  numbers  of  days  attended  were  approximately  the  same,  but 
the  report  for  1912  shows  the  boys  attended  25  days  more  in  Salt  Lake 
County  than  the  boys  of  Utah  Coxmty,  while  the  girls  of  Utah  Coxmty 
show  7  days  more  of  average  attendance  than  the  girls  of  Salt  Lake 
County.  The  per  cent  of  population  enrolled  and  the  per  cent  of 
annual  attendance  do  not  offer  a  striking  difference.  The  %ures  for 
each  year  since  consolidation  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — School  population^  6-18  yearSf  inclusive,  and  attendance. 


Ymts, 


ttOB. 
1900 
1W7 
190S 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1012 


Salt  Lake  County  (conaolidated). 


SdM)ol 
iwpnlatloin. 


8,730 
0,148 
7,870 
8,380 
8,075 
0,080 
0,006 
9,888 


Pcrotnt 
enrolled. 


82 
70 
85 
84 
85 
84 
88 
70 


Number 
attending 
daflyin 
evenrlOO 
ofsdhool 
population. 


58 
60 
05 
60 
66 
74 
66 
63 


Utah  County  (unoonaoUdated). 


School 
population. 


8,557 
8,738 
8.810 
0.074 
0,548 
0,769 
0,071 
10,121 


Percent 
enrolled. 


86 
86 
85 
86 
83 
85 
86 
83 


Number 

attending 

daily  in 

every  100 

ofacbool 

popcdation. 


67 
68 
70 
71 
68 
60 
73 
69 


Table  4. — Average  length  of  school  term  and  number  of  days  attended. 


• 

Salt  J^ekB  County  (consolidated). 

Utah  County  (unconsolidated). 

Years. 

Davsln 
idbool 
3rear. 

Average    number    of 
days   attended    bv 
each  child  enrolled. 

Davstai 
school 
year. 

Average    number    of 
days    attended    by 
each  child  enroUea. 

Bosrs. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

1006.... 

165 
160 
160 
171 
180 
168 
168 
166 

117 
127 
128 
125 
128 
135 
130 
131 

122 

128 
128 
122 
134 
135 
131 
132 

157 
155 
157 
158 
154 
163 
162 
162 

117 
118 
125 
126 
124 
120 
lOG 
106 

125 

1906 

130 

1907 

134 

1908 

133 

1900 

127 

ino 

132 

toil 

130 

1912 

130 
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Table  5. — Numher  of  teachers  employed,  and  aalariei. 


Years. 

Salt  Lake  County 
(oonsoUdated). 

UtahCooiity 
(mioonaolidated). 

Nomber. 

Salary. 

Nnmber. 

Salary. 

.QAjr/ IAQD  «••.. 

53 
98 
45 
98 
46 

127 
47 

144 
52 

154 
48 

170 
53 

160 
46 

170 

172.55 
53.66 
80.99 
55.96 
74.79 
57.06 
9L92 
58.92 
8476 
62.57 

108.91 
66.63 
96.70 
63.14 
95.70 
62.62 

62 
91 
63 
97 
67 
106 
68 

m 

60 
124 

71 
130 

78 
139 

83 
177 

S70.73 

***\  Women 

aAAolHeD 

48.84 
71.96 

infyj/Meo , . 

5a  40 
76.56 

**"1  Women 

iiuw}jM(io , , , .  . , .  .  , 

5a  60 
82.23 

***\  Women 

jj^Men 

53.00 
74  76 

**^  Women 

52.06 

loinjMen 

84.92 

***"<  Women 

54  40 

%nit  (Men 

89.25 

^®"\WOTim.::;.:.:.: :.:...:: 

56.9$ 

1A1  a/ Men 

89.20 

*"\  Women 

45.61 

Table  5  above  shows  that  in  the  consolidated  county  of  Salt 
Lake  the  average  salary  of  teachers  is  higher  than  in  Utah  County, 
although  the  qualifications  in  both  counties  are  practicaUy  the  same. 
There  is  no  greater  tendency  for  teachers  to  change  positions  in  one 
county  than  in  the  other.  This  table  shows  that  the  a\  erage  salary 
for  men  teachers  in  Salt  Lake  County  has  advanced  since  1905  from 
$72.55  to  $95.69,  and  for  women  from  $53.65  to  $62.62.  The  number 
of  teachers  has  increased  64.  In  Utah  County  the  average  salary 
for  male  teachers  has  increased  from  $70.73  to  $89.20,  and  for  female 
teachers  has  decreased  from  $48.84  to  $45.61,  but  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  107  during  the  same  period.  Each  year, 
however,  except  1912,  shows  an  increase  in  the  average  salary  of  the 
female  teachers  of  Utah  County. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  in  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  consolidated  county 
and  the  unconsolidated  county  that  the  most  striking  differences  are 
noted.  Jordan  and  Granite  districts  in  Salt  Lake  County  have  each 
a  board  of  five  members,  with  a  superintendent  employed  by  each 
board.  These  men  have  absolute  control  over  all  school  work  in  the 
county.  This  includes  the  purchase,  care,  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, the  employing  of  superintendents,  teachers,  and  also  special 
supervisors,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  board.  Utah  County  has  23  school  boards  and  1 
county  superintendent  elected  by  the  people. 

The  superintendents  in  the  districts  of  Salt  Lake  County  have 
excellent  offices,  well  equipped,  good  and  efficient  property  clerks, 
and  storerooms  in  the  same  building  with  the  offices  of  the  boards  of 
education  and  special  supervisors.  The  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  Utah  County  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  bank  building  and 
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has  practically  no  equipment;  he  is  therefore  working  under  a  great 
disadvantage  and  contending  against  difiSiculties  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  It  is  manifest  to  anyone  visiting  the  county  that  this 
superintendent  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  schools  of  Utah 
County  up  to  a  high  standard  and  that  the  county  has  many  excellent 
schools,  but  Chore  is  a  lack  of  cooperation^  of  centralizing  the  school 
interests. 

Salt  Lake  County  has  for  each  of  its  two  districts  a  supervisor  of 
primary  work,  1  of  music,  1  of  drawing,  and  1  of  manual  training. 
These  supervisors  have  complete  oversight  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories ;  the  teachers  are  thus  working  under  one  management  in  each 
district.  There  is  a  unity  of  work  found  in  each  school  in  the  county, 
while  the  greatest  freedom  is  allowed  the  individual  teacher  in  her 
daily  lesson  plans.  These  plans  conform  to  the  course  and  outlines 
given  for  the  month  or  year  by  the  special  supervisor. 

Utah  County  has  1  supervisor  of  primary  work,  2  of  art,  9  special 
teachers  of  physical  education,  and  8  special  teachers  of  music. 
Most  of  the  last  teach  other  subjects.  The  expense  of  special  super- 
visors is  so  great  that  but  few  of  the  districts  can  afford  to  employ 
them.  By  employing  one  supervisor  for  the  entire  county,  a  great 
saving  could  be  made.  A  committee  composed  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  Utah  County  and  four  representative  men  of  the  county 
carefully  studied  the  situation  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah  County 
and  also  in  counties  that  were  consolidated.  The  following  is  their 
report  regarding  supervision : 

Oonsolidation  unites,  correlates,  coordinates,  and  strengthens  supervision  by  having 
aU  the  supervision  under  the  direction  of  one  corps  of  supervisors,  thus  working 
unitedly  together,  each  strengthening  and  supplementing  the  other. 

EQUALITY   m  TAXATION. 

In  consolidated  districts  taxation  is  equalized.  Salt  Lake  County 
has  equal  taxation  through  the  individual  districts.  The  districts  of 
Utah  County,  however,  pay  school  district  taxes  that  vary  from  3  to 
20  mills.  The  amount  depends  upon  the  vote  of  the  people  at  a 
special  or  general  election.  The  amount  voted  is  not  always  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  less  prosperous  districts  on  accoimt  of  the  low 
actual  value  of  the  assessable  property  of  the  district.  For  example, 
one  district  in  Utah  County  pays  upon  a  per  capita  valuation  of 
$5,103,  while  a  near-by  district  pays  upon  a  per  capita  valuation  of 
but  $730.  In  a  third  district  there  is  an  abundance  of  corporate 
property,  and  it  is  necessary  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  only  3  mills  to 
maintam  schools.  A  neighboring  farming  district  finds  a  levy  of  14 
mills  necessary  to  maintain  schools  of  the  minimum  requirements. 
The  per  capita  cost,  based  upon  the  total  receipts  for  each  district  and 
the  actual  enrollment  in  the  schools,  was  $48.41  for  Salt  Lake  County 
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and  $52.63  for  Utah  County.  This  amount  varies  from  year  to  year, 
as  new  buildings  are  erected  and  a  greater  or  less  numW  of  teachers 
ave  employed. 

ECONOMY   IN   PUBCHASB  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Consolidated  counties  have  the  advantage  of  purchasing  school 
supplies  in  large  quantities  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  In  Salt  Lake 
County  two  boards  control  all  purchases.  In  Utah  County  23  school 
boards  purchase  supplies  for  their  separate  districts.  A  single  dis- 
trict seldom  buys  quantities  in  excess  of  its  immediate  want,  or  for 
the  term  or  year,  for  fear  of  loss  by  theft  or  deterioration.  Consoli- 
dated districts,  on  the  other  hand,  having  central  offices  and  store- 
rooms where  ample  supplies  are  well  kept  and  well  guarded,  buy  in 
quantities  and  secure  better  prices.  Elconomy  is  much  greater,  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies,  but  in  tiie  distribution  as  well. 
Supplies  in  the  consolidated  districts  are  sent  upon  requisition  of  the 
teachers,  in  such  quantities  as  are  actually  needed.  There  is  little 
waste  of  material  or  delay  in  transportation.  In  an  unconsolidated 
coimty  it  frequently  happens  that  teachers  must  wait  for  needed 
supplies  imtil  the  individual  member  of  the  board  having  charge  of 
the  purchasing  goes  to  town  and  returns  with  the  supplies.  Data  of 
the  complete  savings  in  Salt  Lake  Coimty  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  these  savings  have  amounted  to  considerable.  How- 
ever, from  Weber  Coimty,  consolidated,  comes  a  comparison  which 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  saving  in  school  supplies  when 
purchased  by  a  single  board  for  the  entire  coimty.  The  %ures  were 
compiled  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Tablb  6. — Cost  of  supplies  in  Weber  County, 


J 


Before  oon-   Aftor  oon- 
soUdatko.   aoHdntton. 


EreserSi  por  gross 

Pens 

.  Crayons  (enameled) 

Drawing  paper,  9  by  12,  per  ream 

Drawing  paper,  9  by  12,  per  ream,  better  quality 

Blotters,  per  gross 

Yard  sticks,  per  dosen 

PencO  paper,  per  pound 

Writing  paper,  per  ream 

Spelling  Dlanks,  per  gross 

Composition  books 

Writing  fluid,  per  quart 

Lead  pencils,  per  gross 

Penholders,  per  gross 


COMPENSATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOABDS. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  few  States  where  school  boards  are  paid  a  direct 
salary.  A  considerable  saving  results  in  the  coimties  of  that  State 
upon  consolidation. 
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In  1905,  before  consolidation,  Salt  Lake  County  paid  school  trust- 
ees more  than  $1,000  in  excess  of  that  paid  in  Utah  County,  but 
in  1912  this  condition  was  reversed:  Utah  County  paid  trustees 
$5,188.80,  while  Salt  Lake  County  paid  $3,041.  It  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  this  means  the  compensation  of  two 
school  boards  in  Salt  Lake  County;  one  board  would  have* cost  less. 
Trustees  in  consolidated  counties  are  allowed  by  law  per  year  a 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $300  for  each  member,  and  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $100.  District  trustees  may  fix  their  own  salaries.  Utah 
County  in  seven  years  paid  school  trustees  $9,612.15  more  than  was 
paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  consolidated  coimty  of  Salt  Lake  in  the 
same  seven  years.  This  saving  alone  in  trustees'  salaries  was  suffi- 
cient to  pay  more  than  half  of  the  salary  of  the  coimty  superintendent. 

Tablb  7. — Compensation  of  school  hoards. 


Years. 


IIIOS. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Total. 


Salt  Lake 
County  (con- 
solioated). 


f2,806.25 
3,000.00 
8,103.60 
2,721.25 
3,504.60 
3,061.00 
3,041.00 


21,385.96 


Utah  County 
(unconsoli- 
dated. 


13,980.85 
4,097.75 
4,207.50 
4,806.00 
4,421.00 
4,847.00 
5,188.80 


30,998.10 


VI.  THE  COUNTY  v.  THE  DISTRICT  UNIT  IN  TENNESSEE, 

By  S.  6.  GaBRBATH,  Preeldent  East  Tennessee  State  Nonnal  School. 


" The  county  board  of  education"  law  was  enacted  by  the  Tennessee 
Legislature  in  1907.  This  act  provides  that  each  county  should  be 
divided  into  five  school  districts  and  that  one  member  from  each 
school  district  should  constitute  the  coimty  board  of  education,  the 
coimty  superintendent  of  schools  being  named  as  secretary  of  the 
board. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  each  district  are  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  Any  person  is  eligible  to  elec- 
tion who  is  qualified  by  at  least  a  primary  education,  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  district,  and  a  qualified  voter  therein. 

The  board  is  required  to  hold  four  regular  meetings  in  each  year 
and  may  hold  as  many  special  meetings  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  select  all  teachers,  fix  their  sala- 
ries, erect  school  buildings,  repair  and  furnish  schoolhouses,  fix  all 
wages  and  incidental  expenses,  and  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
public-school  fund.     It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  nm 
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the  public  schools  in  the  county^  as  nearly  as  practicable^  the  same 
lei^h  of  time;  to  locate  schools  where  deemed  most  convenient, 
having  due  regard  to  lessening  the  number;  to  receive  monthly  reports 
from  the  teachers;  to  issue  certificates  for  warrant  for  salaries;  to 
visit  the  public  schools;  toact  on  cases  of  appeal  of  pupils;  to  dismiss 
teachers  for  cause;  to  take  care  of,  manage,  and  control  all  school 
property;  and  to  buy,  transfer,  or  sell  school  property,  and  make 
or  take  proper  conveyances  for  the  same. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  county  board  of  education  law,  in 
1907,  the  pubUc  schools  of  Tennessee  were  under  the  management, 
control,  and  supervision  of  district  boards  of  directors.  Each  county 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  school  districts  usually  corresponding 
to  the  civil  districts  of  the  coimty.  In  some  cases,  however,  school 
districts  had  been  multiplied  by  action  of  county  courts  until  coimties 
with  15  or  20  civil  districts  had  been  subdivided  into  40  or  more  school 
districts.  Each  school  district  had  three  directors  who  were  chaiged 
with  practically  the  same  duties  transferred  in  1907  to  the  county 
board  of  education.  Some  of  the  general  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  county  board  of  education  law  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  statistics  for  the  scholastic  years  ending  June  30,  1907 
and  1913. 

The  scholastic  population  of  the  State  in  1907,  as  reported  by  the 
district  directors,  was  766,625;  and  in  1913,  as  reported  by  county 
boards  of  education,  it  was  767,585. 

School  statistics  of  1907  and  191S  compared. 


Items. 


Number  able  to  read  and  write 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolled  in  eighth  grade 

Enrolled  in  nmth  ^rade 

Enrolled  in  tenth  grade 

Enrolled  in  eleventh  grade 

Enrolled  in  twelfth  grade 

Estimated  value  of  publio-echool  property. 

Value  of  schoolhouses  erected. 

Total  school  funds  received. 

County  elementary'School  expenditures . . . 
Certificates  issued  to  eig^th-^ade  pupils . . 

Diplomas  issued  to  hi^-sohool  pupils 

County'School  libraries 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers 


16,331,676 

1141,067 

34,401,752 

32,843,795 

1,765 

611 

496 

32,361 

117 

337 


1913 


612,559 

525.701 

367,992 

16,206 

12,004 

6,215 

2,911 

1,158 

313.442,210 

3672,380 

36,955,034 

34,351,483 

3,611 

1,182 

1,478 

96, 6n 

129 

$48 


This  tabular  statement  shows  large  improvement  in  public-school 
conditions  in  Tennessee,  and  much  of  the  gain  has  been  due  to  the 
county  board  of  education  law,  changing  the  unit  of  administration 
from  the  district  to  the  coimty. 

The  chief  benefits  which  have  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
law  are  as  follows: 
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1.  A  more  efficient  hoard  of  cLdministrcUion. — With  three  school 
directors  selected  from  a  small  number  of  voters  to  manage  one, 
twO;  or  three  schools,  it  was  not  possible  to  select  as  imiformly 
efficient  men  as  is  now  possible  under  the  county  plan.  The  men 
then  selected  were  interested  only  in  the  small  interests  of  their 
respective  schools  or  districts,  and  could  not  see  or  realize  the  larger 
field  of  public  education. 

2.  TJie  consolidation  of  schools. — The  consoUdation  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  has  been  made  possible  through  the  county 
unit  plan  of  administration.  A  board  of  directors  managing  one 
school  could  not  consolidate  it  and  did  not  often  cooperate  with 
neighboring  boards.  Under  the  coimty  board  of  education  law 
the  school  interests  of  the  county  are  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  as  a 
result  the  consoUdation  of  one-teacher  schools  is  being  carried  for- 
ward. Hie  latest  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shows  that  there  were,  up  to  June  30,  1913,  1,183  coimty 
schools  having  two  teachers  each;  227  having  thiee  teachers  each; 
85  having  four  teachers  each;  77  having  five  or  more  teachers  each. 
In  1907  no  report  was  made  on  consolidated  schools. 

3.  More  efficient  teachers. — ^Under  the  district  unit  plan  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  was  more  often  influenced  by  personal,  official,  or 
financial  causes  than  is  possible  under  the  coimty  unit  plan.  With 
the  board  of  education  charged  with  the  employment  of  50,  100, 
and  200  teachers,  the  tendency  is  to  look  more  closely  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teacher,  and  to  be  influenced  less  by  other  considera- 
tions. There  are  probably  as  many  incompetent  applicants  for 
positions  in  Tennessee  to-day  as  ever  before,  but  fewer  of  these 
find  employment.  With  a  larger  board,  representing  a  larger  terri- 
tory, and  woiking  officially  with  the  coimty  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  salaries  offered  teachers  show  a  substantial  increase. 
This  has  made  possible  the  employment  of  better  teacheis. 

4.  The  equalizing  of  school  terms. — Under  the  district  unit  plan 
each  district  was  apportioned  its  per  capita  share  of  the  school 
funds,  with  the  result  that  in  the  same  county  some  schools  had  a 
term  of  less  than  three  months,  while  others  had  four,  six,  or  eight 
months,  depending  entirely  upon  density  of  population  and  the 
number  of  children  belonging  to  each  district.  The  county  board 
of  education  law  provides  that  the  schools  in  each  coimty  shall 
continue  the  same  number  of  days  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  school. 
This  guarantees  to  each  child  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him 
an  equal  number  of  days'  tuition  with  his  county  neighbor. 

5.  Economical  expenditure  of  school  funds. — District  boards  of 
directois  purchased  at  retail  from  local  dealers  all  school  supplies 
needed,  such  as  brooms,  crayon,  erasers,  school  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus.    Under  the  county  board  of  education  law  these  supplies 
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are  purchased  ou  competitive  bids  in  wholesale  quantities  and  are 
distributed  through  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent.  This 
has  effected  a  large  saving  in  every  county  and  has  made  possible 
an  economical  administration  of  expense  and  supply  fimds. 

6.  Better  schooThouses. — It  was  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  under  the  district  unit  system,  to  secure  fimds  for  the 
erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  as  the  demand  for  such 
fimds  was  necessarily  local.  In  Tennessee  the  coimty  court  is  the 
authority  regulating  all  school  levies  except  those  provided  for  by 
the  State  legislatme.  The  demand  for  building  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  board  of  district  dh*ectors  did  not  influence  any  large  section 
of  the  court.  Under  the  county  unit  plan  the  reports  and  demands 
of  the  county  board  are  of  interest  to  the  entire  county.  The 
county  unit  system,  taken  in  connection  with  the  authority  granted 
county  courts  to  issue  bonds  for  building,  repaLnng,  and  furnishing 
schoolhouses,  has  resulted  in  the  very  great  improvement  of  pubhc 
school  property.     All  this  was  impossible  under  the  old  system. 

7.  School  funds, — The  taxes  levied  by  coimty  courts  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  pubhc  schools  have  shown  a  very  large  increase  since 
the  enactment  of  the  coimty  board  of  education  law.  The  united 
board  of  education,  representing  the  entire  county,  and  having  in 
harmony  with  its  demands  the  sentiments  of  all  the  teachers,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  many  progressive  taxpayers, 
is  very  influential  in  determining  tax  levies.  This  community  of 
effort  could  not  be  had  under  the  district  unit  system. 

8.  VnHy  of  interest. — With  the  coimty  as  a  unit  the  interest  of 
the  patrons  in  the  progress  and  real  worth  of  the  schools  has  been 
intensified,  and  all  have  been  given  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  must  be  worked  out  through  the  pubhc  schools. 
There  is  a  more  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  in  the 
activities  and  needs  of  the  schools  than  could  have  been  experienced 
under  the  old  law  where  each  school  was  a  unit  in  administration, 
support;  and  interest. 

'Die  general  results  of  the  law  have  been  most  helpful:  School 
funds  have  been  enlarged;  teachers  are  better  and  are  better  paid; 
better  schoolhouses  have  been  erected;  a  vitalized.  .  jrse  of  study 
has  been  made  possible;  consoUdation  of  schools  b  Jeen  furthered; 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  have  been  enlarged  and  intensified 
through  the  operation  of  the  county  board  of  education  law. 
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INTRODTJCTIOK 


The  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics, 
created  by  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1908,  submitted  a  large  body  of  reports  to  the  congress  at 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1912.  Those  for  the  United  States  have  been 
published  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Bulletin,  1911, 
Numbers  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  16;  1912,  Numbers  2,  4,  13,  14).  The 
congress  directed  the  commission  to  continue  its  activities  and  to 
submit  further  reports  to  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  1916.  The  following  bulletin  has  been  prepared  as  a  part 
of  the  report  of  this  coimtry  for  the  second  period  of  the  commission's 
labors.  The  work  of  this  period  will  naturally  consist,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  of  a  preparation  by  each  nation  of  a  digest  of  the  results 
of  the  earlier  work  of  the  commission,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  that  nation. 

No  one  believes  in  the  bodily  transplantation  of  a  course  of  study 
or  of  methods  of  work  from  one  nation  to  another;  yet  the  very 
existence  of  the  commission,  and  the  phenomenal  success  of  its  work, 
are  evidences  of  the  widespread  conviction  that  every  nation  can 
profit  from  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  work  of  other  nations. 

The  material  that  follows  shows  that  the  types  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  the  curricula  in  mathematics  of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  have  much  more  in  conunon  with  each  other  than  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  European  nations  will  therefore  sometimes 
find  in  the  practice  of  their  sister  nations  encouraging  confirmation 
of  their  own  customs,  whereas  the  United  States  will  be  confronted 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  she  alone  has  foimd  the  path  that  is 
best,  at  least  for  herself.  Some  lines  of  divergence  between  the 
general  practice  in  Europe  and  that  of  the  United  States  are  mentioned 
in  the  concluding  remarks  of  this  report  (p.  87).  Historical  and  other 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  divergencies  are  easily  found.  Rea- 
sons, sometimes  of  a  theoretical,  sometimes  of  a  practical,  nature, 
may  doubtless  also  be  found  sufficient  to  warrant  the  present  continu- 
ance of  some  or  all  of  these  divergencies.  At  the  same  time  the 
possession  of  authoritative  statements  of  the  practice  of  the  world's 
leading  nations,  as  contained  in  the  reports  from  which  the  material 
that  follows  is  taken,  can  but  prove  helpful  and  stimulating  to  the 
educators  of  the  United  States.  The  efficient  supervisor  or  the  alert 
teacher  will  surely  profit  by  a  serious  study  of  the  curricula  in  other 
countries  as  set  forth  in  this  bulletin.    He  may  find  little  or  nothing 
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that  is  directly  usable  in  his  own  environment,  but  he  can  not  help 
being  aided  in  his  effort  to  improve  his  own  work,  according  to  local 
needs  and  conditions,  by  a  wider  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in  corre- 
sponding cases  by  the  world  at  large. 

All  of  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  bulletin  are  based  upon  reports 
of  the  international  commission  to  the  congress  at  Cambridge.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  the  reports  used  is  given  on  page  88.  The 
data  for  the  various  nations  have  perforce  been  given  with  varying 
degrees  of  completeness,  depending  upon  the  information  available 
in  the  reports.  As  the  age  at  which  pupils  enter  school  varies  some- 
what in  different  countries,  the  age  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  the 
school  year,  was  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison.^ 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  European 
schools  are  for  boys  only.  Relatively  little  is  as  yet  done  in  most  of 
the  European  coimtries  for  the  mathematical  education  of  girls  beyond 
the  f imdamentals  of  arithmetic.  The  scanty  information  that  is  avail- 
able is  given  in  appropriate  connections. 

1  The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  comprise^  in  most  cases,  an  eight-year  elementary  course,  fol- 
lowed by  a  foui^year  oouise  in  the  secondary  school.  In  some  cases  the  course  in  the  elementary  school  is 
seven  years  and  in  the  secondary  school  five  years  in  length.  In  rare  Instances  both  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  school  courses  are  six  years  in  length. 

The  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  States,  but  it  is  usually  from 
the  age  of  6  or  7  to  14.  Most  pupils  enter  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  6  or  7.  Both  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  schools  are  free  to  all  pupils  of  the  school  district. 

The  courses  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  are  more  nearly  uniform  than  those  of  the  secondary 
schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  attempt  is  made  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  good  general  education. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  elementary  science,  and  spelling  are  the  important  sub- 
jects of  the  currioulunL  There  is  but  little  opportunity  for  choice  of  courses  in  these  schools.  In  the  seo- 
ondary  school  a  pupil  is  sometimes  permitted  to  select  those  subjects  that  he  especially  wishes.  Certain 
subjects  are  ottea  required,  and  the  pupU  is  permitted  to  select  a  prescribed  number  of  additional  subjects. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  there  are  secondary  schools  of  various  types,  such  as  oommotdal,  «n^""«ti  train- 
ing, and  industrial. 

A  pupil  who  has  completed  the  course  in  a  good  elementary  school  may  enter  a  secondary  school  without 
examination.  Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  admit  graduates  of  secondary  schools  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  a  diploma  or  a  certificate,  but  some  colleges  and  universities  admit  only  by  examination. 

In  this  report  the  New  York  State  course  of  study  is  rather  closely  followed  in  outlining  the  subject  matter 
of  the  elementary  school. .  This  course  is  fairly  typical  of  the  best  courses  of  the  country. 

Arrangement  of  school  years  in  the  United  States. 


Age  of  pupil. 


6-7..... 

7-8....: 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 - ^     ^^ 

1&-16 ;  Tenth.... 

lft_17  Eleventh. 

17-18 Twelfth.. 


School  year. 


First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 


Elementary 
school. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Secondary 
schooL 


1 
2 
3 
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I.   generaij   arrangement   of   the   courses   in 

TYPICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


AITSTRIA. 

Arrangement  o/tehool  yean. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 
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schule. 
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8chule. 
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gymnap 

sium. 
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First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7-8 

8-0 

a_10 

10-11 

1 
2 
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4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
0 
7 

1 

11-12 

1 
2 
3 

2 

12-13  

Seventh. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 

3 

ia-14 

4 

14-15 

6 

15-16 

Tenth... 

1 

6 

lfr-17 

Eleventh 
Twelfth. 

— 

7 

17-18 

8 



The  minister  of  education  has  general  supervision  of  education  in  all  of  the  14 
Provinces  into  which  Austria  is  divided.  In  each  Province  there  is  a  superintendent 
of  education,  who  stands  midway  between  the  minister  and  lower-school  authorities. 
Each  Province  is  divided  into  districts  and  each  district  has  its  school  coimcil.  The 
members  of  this  school  council  are  nominated  by  the  teachers  of  this  district  and 
appointed  by  the  highernschool  coimcil.  Each  district  is  divided  into  smaller  sub- 
divisions and  each  of  these  has  its  local  board.  Compulsory  education  extends  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Coeducation  is  the  rule  in  the  rural  districts  and  the 
exception  in  the  cities. 

The  administration  of  secondary  education  is  vested  in  the  minister  of  instruction. 
Each  Province  has  an  inspector  and  a  local  board.  All  schools,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  State  schools.  Most  of  the  secondary 
Bchoob  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  elementary  schools:  (a)  The  common  primary,  usually 
called  the  Volkschule,  and  (6)  the  superior  elementary  school,  called  the  BQigerschule. 
Many  of  the  Btiigerschulen  in  the  rural  communities  are  ungraded.  In  the  cities  the 
course  in  these  schools  comprises  from  two  to  eightgrades.  The  BQigerschulen  usually 
consist  of  three  classes,  which  follow  the  fifth  year  of  the  primary  school.  Pupils 
may  enter  directly  from  the  primary  school.  Different  courses  are  offered  for  boya 
and  girls,  and  atffar  as  possible  the  sexes  are  instructed  in  different  schools. 

Sometimes  an  intermediate  course  of  one  year  follows  the  BQrgerschule.  The 
nature  of  the  course  which  a  pupil  follows  during  this  year  depends  largely  upon  the 
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type  of  school  for  which  he  is  preparing.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  intermediate 
collide  an  additional  class  of  the  Biirgerschule. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  secondary  schools:  (a)  The  Gymnasium;  (6)  the 
Realschule;  and  (c)  the  Realgymnasium.  The  first  has  a  course  of  eight,  the  second 
of  seven,  and  the  third  of  eight  years,  thus  differing  from  the  custom  in  Germany. 
The  minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  Gymnasiimi  is  10  years,  so  that  the  first  year 
in  the  Austrian  Gymnasium  corresponds  to  the  second  year  in  the  German  Gymnasium, 
and  four  years  of  preliminary  work  are  required  for  entrance.  The  average  age  at 
entrance  is  lOJ  to  11  years. 

The  Gymnasium  offers  the  traditional  classical  course  and  prepares  the  pupil  for 
entering  any  university.  In  the  Gymnasium  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  school  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  history,  and  the  mother  tongue.  About  25 
per  cent  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  mathematics,  the  history  of  Austria,  geography, 
physics,  and  chemistry.    Latin  and  Greek  are  emphasized. 

The  Realschule  attempts  to  furnish  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  modem  subjects, 
with  special  attention  to  the  sciences.  In  these  schools  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  the 
study  of  more  advanced  natural  science  and  mathematics;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
prepare  him  for  any  particular  vocation. 

The  course  in  the  Realgymnasium  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  some  secondary 
education  but  do  not  expect  to  enter  a  university  or  a  higher  technical  school.  A 
graduate  of  the  Realgynmasiimi  may  enter  certain  classes  of  the  Gynmaeiiun  or  of 
the  Realschule. 

A  type  of  secondary  school  called  the  Reform  Gymnasium,  standing  intermediate  in 
courses  offered  between  the  classical  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule,  waa  organized 
in  1908.  It  has  an  eight-year  course.  The  four  lower  classes  are  identical  with  the 
corresponding  classes  of  the  Realschule.  In  the  four  upper  classes  Latin,  a  modera 
language,  and  free-hand  drawing  are  required;  in  other  respects  the  course  is  like  the 
upper  grades  of  the  Gymnasiimi.    Greek  is  not  taught  in  the  Reform  Gynmasimn. 
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5 
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6 
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The  primary  school  in  Belgium  comprises  the  first  six  school  years.  To  be  admitted, 
a  pupil  must  have  passed  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  by  October  of  the  year  he  enters 
school  and  must  be  less  than  14  years  of  age. 

The  law  provides  that  at  least  one  primary  school  must  be  maintained  in,  each 
commune.  Children  of  indigent  parents  must  be  taught  gratuitously.  There  are  now 
more  than  7,000  primary  schools  under  State  supervision.  About  one-third  of  the 
number  are  coeducational. 


ABBANGEMENT  OF  COtJRSES  IN  TYPICAL  SCHOOLS.  9 

The  King  appoints  an  inspector  for  the  primary  schools  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  country.  The  primary  schools  are  usually  divided  into  three  subdivisions:  (a) 
The  elementary,  (6)  intermediate,  0^)  superior,  each  of  which  comprises  two  years. 
The  primary  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  commune,  but  the  State  reserves  the 
right  of  inspection.  After  completing  the  prescribed  work  of  the  primary  school — 
that  is,  at  about  the  age  of  12,  a  pupil  may  enter  either  the  middle  school  or  the  Ath^n^e 
Royal.  The  lowest  class  in  each  of  these  schoob  corresponds,  therefore,  to  our  seventh 
grade. 

The  course  in  the  middle  schools  is  three  years  in  length,  corresponding  to  our 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  These  schools  were  created  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  higher  artisan  and  the  commercial  classes,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  inmiediate 
utility.  The  diploma  is  valuable  in  many  business  pursuits.  Attendance  at  the 
middle  school  is  compulsory  for  all  who  expect  to  take  a  Government  position.  Pupils 
leaving  these  schools  are  qualified  for  the  lower  public  positions  and  for  positions  in 
commercial,  industrial,  and  mechanical  arts.  The  usual  age  of  admission  to  the 
middle  school  is  12  years.    The  pupil  must  pass  an  examination  before  he  is  admitted. 

The  middle  schools,  like  the  primary  schools,  are  under  the  control  of  the  commune, 
but  the  State  exercises  the  right  of  inspection.  A  pupil  who  has  completed  the  course 
in  the  middle  schools,  and  who  desires  to  prepare  for  the  university,  may  enter  the 
fourth  from  the  upper  class  in  the  Ath^n^.  There  are  now  about  80  middle  schools 
for  boys  and  40  for  girls. 

The  Ath^n^  Royaux  are  the  official  schools  of  higher  grade,  and  they  have  a  course 
seven  years  in  length.  They  are  usually  for  boys  only.  To  be  admitted  to  the  lowest 
class  of  these  schools  a  pupil  must  be  at  least  11  years  of  age  and  miist  pass  an  entrance 
examinatioli.  In  general,  however,  the  lowest  class  corresponds  to  our  seventh  grade, 
^e  age  of  the  pupil  being  about  12  years.  The  boy  leaves  at  about  the  age  of  19, 
alter  13  years  in  school.  These  institutions  are  supported  by  the  State  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  commune.  They  correspond  rather  closely,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Ath6n^  Royaux:  (a)  The  humanistic,  with  seven  yean 
of  Latin  and  five  years  of  Greek;  (b)  the  Latin  humanities,  with  seven  years  of  Latin 
and  no  Greek,  but  with  an  extensive  course  in  mathematics;  (c)  the  modem  human* 
ities  with  seven  years  devoted  to  a  modem  language.  The  course  in  the  modem 
humanities,  is  frequently  divided  into  two  sections  in  the  three  upper  classes.  These 
sections  are  (a)  scientific  and  (b)  commercial. 

Pupils  who  complete  any  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Ath^n^  Royal  and  pass  a  final 
examination  receive  a  diploma  whi6h  admits  them  to  the  university.  Graduates  of 
the  classical  coiu-se  are  admitted  to  any  fe^nilty  in  any  of  the  universities.  Graduates 
ol  the  Latin-scientific  course  are  admitted  to  the  higher  schools  of  mining,  engineering, 
and  manufacturing.  Graduates  of  the  modem  humanities  are  admitted  to  tha  com- 
oiercial  and  consular  sections  in  the  Universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege. 

The  organization  of  parallel  courses  equivalent  to  the  established  classical  course 
follows  French  rather  than  German  precedent.  In  Germany  the  various  types  of 
courses  are  found  in  different  schools:  The  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Real- 
Bchule. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Belgium  are  a  very  important  factor  of  the  national  life. 
The  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  education  is  offered  to  all,  and  no  social  or  class 
distinctions  determine  the  kind  of  education  that  a  boy  or  girl  shall  receive.  The  great 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  country  are  usually  products  of  the  Ath^n^e.  In  Belgium 
the  classical  course  is  still  regarded  as  a  dignified  and  scholarly  course,  but  the  utili- 
tarian subjects  are  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  and  dignity  with  the  classics. 
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DENMARK. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School  year. 

For- 
skole. 

Mellem- 
skoleor 
inter- 
mediate. 

Real- 
olaase. 

Gym- 
nasium. 

6-7 

Finit 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh... 
Eighth.... 
Ninth 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
(8) 

7-8. 

8-0 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1 
2 

3 

4 

12-13 

13-14. 

14-15 

15-16 

Tenth..... 

1 

1 

16-17 

Eleventh.. 

2 

17-18 

Twelfth... 

.......... 

8 

I 

Subdivisions  of  the  Gymnasium — Periods  per  week  devoted  to  mathematics  in  each. 


Classical  course 

Kodem  language  cxnirse 

MathematlaU-scientlflc  course 


First 

Second 

year. 

year. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

Third 
year. 


2 
2 
6 


The  schools  of  Denmark  have  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  church,  bnt 
in  recent  years  the  church  control  has  been  lai^gely  nominal.  The  clefgy  still  continue 
to  instruct  the  rural  inhabitants  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country.  The 
bishop  and  the  clei^  aid  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  civil  authorities.  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
afiiairs  and  public  instruction  has  supervision  of  the  entire  educational  system,  includ- 
ing the  university.  Certain  rights  are  vested  in  the  local  school  authorities.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  mirister  of  public  instruction  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  schools — ^to  gather 
statistics  and  to  apportion  the  school  fund .  Each  of  the  18  counties  has  its  own  school 
council,  and  each  of  the  60  districts  has  its  school  board,  which  appoints  teachers,  aids 
in  selecting  books,  and  arranges  the  course  of  study.  Each  commune  and  village  has 
its  school  commission,  which  looks  after  the  individual  school. 

The  elementary  schools  are  called  Forskoler.  Compulsory  school  attendance 
begins  at  the  age  of  7  and  ends  at  14.  Most  of  these  schools  are  free,  and  books  are 
usually  furnished  without  cost.  In  most  of  the  rural  districts  the  schools  are  coeduca- 
tional, but  this  is  not  true  of  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  minimum  length  of  the  school  year  is  240  days  of  six  periods  each. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  primary  school.  The  first  division  is  of  three  years; 
the  second,  two  years;  and  the  tliird,  two  years.  The  municipal  school  of  Copen- 
hagen is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country,  and  the  methods  and  courses  of  study 
used  there  are  freely  copied  elsewhere.  Coeducation  has  been  introduced  into  some 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Copenhagen  with  marked  success.  The  course  at  Copen- 
hagen is  seven  years  in  length;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  eight. 

The  middle  and  secondary  schools  are  in  process  of  development,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  schoob.  In  some  of  the 
municipal  elementary  schools  the  highest  classes  overlap  some  of  the  classes  of  the 
intermediate  schools.     In  Copenhagen  there  are  continuation  schools  where  pupils 
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who  have  finished  the  first  seven  school  years  may  secure  further  instructions  in  certain 
subjects.  A  short  course  in  mathematics  and  its  practical  applications  is  given. 
These  schools  are  growing  rapidly. 

The  lowest  four  classes  of  the  higher  schools  comprise  the  intermediate  schools.  A 
pupil  enters  the  intermedipte  school  at  the  age  of  11  or  12  and  completes  the  course  at 
the  age  of  15  or  16.  The  intermediate  schools  are  called  *  *  Mellemskole.  *  *  They  were 
established  in  1903  in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  abrupt  break  between  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  of  this  type  outside  of  Copenha- 
gen are  coeducational. 

After  completing  the  four  years  of  the  Mellemskole,  a  pupil  may  enter  the  Real- 
classe,  which  continues  for  one  year,  or  he  may  enter  l^e  three-year  Gymnasium, 
which  prepares  for  the  universit}'. 

The  Gjrmnasium  course  is  composed  of  three  subdivisions:  (a)  The  classical  course 
(6)  the  modern  language  course,  (c)  the  mathematical-^entific  course.    In  all  sec- 
ondary schools  the  recitation  period  is  50  minutes.    The  summer  vacation  b^:ins 
early  in  July. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  schools  in  DennoArk,  called  Folkehoiskole.  They 
follow  the  intermediate  school  and  are  largely  cultural  in  aim.  The  mathematical 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  usually  limited  to  facility  in  calculation  and  correlation 
with  the  natural  sciences.  ' 


FINLAND. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


AgeofpupiL 

• 

School 
year. 

Primary 
school. 

Lyc^ 

7-8 

First.... 
Second.. 
Thtrd... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1 

12-13 

2 

13-14 , 

3 

14-15 

4 

16-16 : 

Ninth... 

5 

16-17 

Tenth... 

6 

17-18 •. 

Eleventh 
Twelfth. 

7 

18-19 

(8) 

The  elementary  primary  schools  of  Finland  are  coeducational;  the  higher  primary 
schools  are  not.  A  small  fee  is  charged  at  all  primary  schools.  Education  is  not 
compulsory  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  primary  schools  in  cities  are  usually  divided  into  three  periods:  (a)  The  ele- 
mentary primary  school  of  two  years;  (6)  the  ordinary  primary  school  of  four  years; 
(c)  the  complementary  school  of  one  year.  A  pupil  must  be  at  least  9  years  of  age 
before  he  can  enter  the  ordinary  primary.  The  age  for  entering  the  complementary 
school  varies  from  14  to  17  years. 

As  the  population  of  Finland  is  largely  rural,  and  exceptionally  homogeneous,  the 
courses  in  all  primary  schools  are  practically  the  same. 

There  are  four  types  of  secondary  schools:  (a)  The  classical  lyc^e,  (6)  the  real  lyc^, 
(c)  the  preparatory  schools,  (d)  finishing  schools  (for  girls  only). 

There  are  26  State  lyc^es  for  boys  and  16  for  girls.  The  pupils  who  enter  the  lyc^es 
are  horn  9  to  12  years  of  age.  In  the  real  lyc^e  one  more  hour  a  week  is  given  to 
mathematics  than  in  the  classical  iyc^e,  and  much  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
study  of  physics. 
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PRANCE. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 

Primary 
school 

Higher 
primary. 

Lyc^ 

6-7 

First 

Second... 
Third.... 
Fourth... 
Fifth..... 

1 
2 
3 

4 

7-8 

g-9 

9-10 

10-11 

1 

2 

(3) 

1 

11-12 

Sixth 

2 

ia-13 

Seventh.. 

3 

13-14 

4 

14-15 

Nfiath.... 

5 

15-16 

Tenth.... 

6 

16-17 

Eleventh 
Twelfth.. 

7 

17-18 

(8) 

Primary  education  in  France  is  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.  The  law  requires 
that  every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  primary  school  for  boys,  and  every  com- 
mune of  more  than  5,000  population  must  have  a  primary  school  for  girls.  Education 
is  compulsory  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  year. 

Primary  instruction  is  given  up  to  about  the  age  of  10  or  11;  then  more  or  less  differ- 
entiation in  training  occuis.  There  is  an  elementary  course  of  two  years;  the  pupils 
in  this  course  range  in  age  from  6  to  9  years.  This  is  followed  by  an  intermediate 
course  of  two  years;  the  pupils  are  from  9  to  11  years  of  age.  Finally,  there  is  a  higher 
primary  school  of  two  or  three  years.  Most  of  the  pupils  take  only  the  first  two  of  these 
courses  and  then  enter  a  secondary  school.  The  higher  primary  course  is  not  offered 
in  all  schools. 

Higher  primary  instruction  is  of  two  kinds:  (a)  The  higher  primary  course,  and 
(h)  the  complementary  course.  The  first  differs  from  the  second  in  that  it  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  elementary  school  and  is  under  a  different  director.  The  comple- 
mentary course  is  connected  with  the  elementary  school  and  is  under  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  higher  primary  school  usually  has  a  course  of  two,  sometimes  of  three,  years. 
The  complementary  course  is  one  year.  Pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  the 
higher  primary  school  are  prepared  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  How- 
ever, the  aim  in  these  schools  is  not  primarily  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  a  particular 
vocation,  but  to  furnish  a  general  practical  knowledge  of  several  vocations.  Those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  examinations  for  entrance  to  more  advanced  schools  are  put 
into  a  special  section.  To  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  above  divisions,  a  pupil  must 
have  a  certificate  from  the  elementary  school  and  must  have  taken  at  least  one  year 
of  additional  work. 

The  school  day  lasts  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  Sessions  are 
held  daily  except  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  latter  day  is  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction  outside  of  the  school.  Vacation  b^ins  about  August  15  and  lasts  until 
December  1.    Coeducation  is  the  exception  throughout  the  French  eystem. 

The  minister  of  education  nominates  an  inspector  of  primary  schools  for  each  district. 
Superior  in  authority  to  these  are  the  inspectors  of  academies;  these  men  are  really 
heads  of  departments  of  primary  schools.  There  are  10  general  inspectors  of  primary 
education,  who  stand  next  to  the  minister  in  authority  in  these  schools. 

Secondary  education  is  not  compulsory;  nor  is  it  free.  The  State  chaiges  a  small 
f  ee ,  bu t  numerous  scholarships  are  offered .  The  present  organization  of  the  secondary 
schools  dates  back  to  1902.  The  curricula  of  these  schools  were  somewhat  modified 
in  1905  and  1909. 

There  is  a  course  of  seven  years.  The  pupil  usually  enters  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  and 
graduates  at  the  age  of  17  or  18.  The  secondary  school  is  divided  into  two  cycles,  the 
first  of  four  and  the  second  of  three  years.    Pupils  who  enter  the  first  section  are  required 
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to  study  Latin  and  they  may  elect  Greek;  in  the  second  section  particidar  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  study  of  French  and  the  sciences;  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  offered. 

Electives  are  offered  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  second  cycle.  In  one 
course  Greek  and  Latin  are  continued.  In  a  second  cotuse  Latin  and  either  English 
or  German  are  studied.  In  a  third  course  the  sciences  and  modem  languages  pre- 
dominate, and  but  little  Latin  is  offered.  In  the  fourth  no  Latin  is  offered;  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  sciences  and  upon  modem  languages. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  cycle  the  pupil  presents  himself  for  the  first  part  of  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  He  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  An  additional  year  is 
then  given  to  preparation  for  the  second  part  of  the  degree.  This  degree  is  a  sufficient 
passport  for  entering  the  higher  schools. 

The  secondary  schools  of  France  are  called  lyc^es.  In  some  communes  institutions 
called  colleges  are  maintained.  These  are  usually  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  lyc^es 
and  are  financed  by  the  communes.  All  private  secondary  schools  are  subject  to 
State  inspection. 

The  lyc6es  for  girls  usually  have  courses  of  five  or  six  years. 

GERMANY, 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 

Volks- 
schule. 

BQrger- 
schule. 

stum. 

Realgym- 
naslnm. 

Oberreel- 
schule. 

^7 

First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth  . . 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
0 
7 

8 
9 

J. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

1 

10-11 , 

2 

11-12 

3 

]2-13 

4 

1^14 

5 

14-15 

6 

15-16 

Tenth... 

7 

16-17 

Eleventh 
Twelfth. 

8 

17-18 

9 

Classes  in  a, nine-year  secondary  school. 


Lower  stage.. 


Intermediate  stage . 


Upper  stage. 


Classes. 


Sexta-VI 

Qulnta^V 

Quarta— rv 

Untertertia— UIII 

Obertertla— O  III * 

Untersekunda— UII 

Obersekunda— on 

Unterprima— UI 

Oberprima— 01 


Usual  age 
of  pupils. 


Years. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


The  following  table  indicates  the  average  number  of  periods  per  week  allotted  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  in  each  type  of  secondary  school: 


Periods  per  week 

in  mathematics. 

Class. 

TotaL 

VI 

V 

IV 

UlII 

OIII 

8 
6 
5 

un 

on 

UI 

01 

Oymnasiom 

4 
4 

5 

4 
4 
5 

«4^ 
4 

6 

3 
4 

6 

4 
5 
5 

4 

5 
5 

4 
5 
5 

4 
5 
5 

34 
41 

Oberrealschule 

47 

14  CUBBICULA  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

In  Germany  centralization  of  educational  authority  is  not  carried  to  bo  high  a  degree 
as  in  France.  Each  of  the  German  States  is  independent  in  all  local  affairs,  and  the 
educational  system  is  characterized  by  flexibility  rather  than  rigidity. 

In  the  United  States  a  pupil  may  enter  the  elementary  school  and  continue  hie 
course  through  the  university.  The  "educational  ladder  "  is  imbroken.  In  Germany 
there  are  two  distinct  systems,  the  lower  or  elementary  school  and  the  higher  school 
system.  After  a  pupil  has  passed  his  fourth  school  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
transfer  from  one  to  the  other.  Elementary  education  is  usually  based  on  State 
laws;  secondary  education  is  \isually  r^^lated  by  ordinances  of  a  local  character. 

In  the  United  States  the  direction  of  the  internal  oiganization  of  the  schools  rests 
with  the  local  communities.  In  Grermany  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  States.  The 
official  to  whom  is  delegated  the  highest  auth(»ity  in  educational  affairs  always  has 
some  other  State  duties.  In  Prussia  the  highest  official  in  education  is  the  minister  of 
public  worship  and  education;  in  Bavaria  he  is  the  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public 
worship  and  education;  in  Wurttemberg  he  is  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  and  school 
affairs. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  schools  are  imder  the  inmiediate  direction  of  sub- 
ordinate ministers  and  of  directors  and  school  councils.  All  of  these  authorities  are 
State  officials.  The  community  looks  after  the  external  administration  of  the  school, 
such  as  the  erection,  equipment,  and  sanitation  of  buildings.  In  some  of  the  large 
city  systems  a  school  superintendent  is  appointed  as  professional  advisor.  The 
appointment  of  all  teachers  must  be  confirmed  by  the  State. 

Education  is  compulsory  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year  (sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
year  in  Wurttembeig),  and  there  are  practically  no  illiterates  in  Germany. 

The  elementary  schools  are  called  Volksschulen,  and  are  all  free.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  men,  but  the  percentage  of  women  is  steadily  increasing.  Most  of  the 
Volksschulen  have  an  eight-year  course.  The  school  day  consists  of  four  or  five 
periods.  It  begins  at  7  or  8  in  summer  and  at  8  or  9  in  winter.  The  number  of  classes 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  All  Volksschulen  must  conform  to  certain  mini- 
mum requirements  prescribed  by  the  State. 

Most  of  the  German  States  make  a  special  provision  in  the  elementary  schools  for 
the  education  of  backward  and  of  exceptionally  gifted  children.  The  schools  are 
divided  not  only  vertically,  but  horizontally.  The  brighter  children  have  a  richer 
curriculum,  usually  including  a  foreign  language.  Normal  pupils  require  eight  years 
to  complete  the  course  in  the  Volksschule.  Very  able  pupils,  after  two  years'  attend- 
ance, are  put  into  special  classes  which  prepare  them  for  the  Gymnasiiun  in  one  and 
one-half  instead  of  two  years.  For  backward  pupils,  courses  of  from  7  to  10  years  are 
offered. 

The  middle  schools  of  Germany  are  called  Mittelschulen,  higher  elementary  schools, 
or  Burgerschulen.  They  are  intermediate  between  the  lower  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  from  the  point  of  view  of  courses  offered.  Attendance  at  these  schools 
is  not  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  secondary  schools.  Mittelschulen  are  espe- 
cially common  in  the  States  of  southern  Germany.  Some  of  these  are  for  boys,  some 
for  girls,  and  some  are  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  course  is  usually  nine 
years  in  length,  and  the  lower  grades  overlap  the  primary  school.  The  curricula  in 
these  schools  are  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  local  and  individual  needs.  The  schools 
are  largely  utilitarian  in  aim.  Usually  not  more  than  one  foreign  language  is  studied, 
but  exceptional  pupils  may  study  a  second  foreign  language  after  the  seventh  year. 

SBCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  secondary  schools  are  almost  all  imdenominational  or  interdenomina- 
tional. The  elementary  schools  are  usually  denominational,  except  in  Baden  and 
Hesse,  and  the  Volksschulen  in  some  of  the  cities. 
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Separate  schoolB  are  iiBually  maintaiiied  for  boys  and  girls,  except  in  Wurttemburg, 
Baden,  and  Heese,  where  mixed  classes  are  common.  In  all  of  the  States,  mixed 
classes  are  found  in  the  small  schools  in  rural  commimities.  Most  of  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  are  public,  and  many  of  those  for  girls  are  private.  The  maintenance 
of  the  elementary  school  usually  falls  upon  the  community.  Cities  and  towns  main- 
tain their  own  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  tendency  to  provide  more  liberally  for 
public  secondary  education  for  girls. 

A  few  secondary  schools  have  preparatory  schools  (Vorschulen),  but  entrance  is 
usually  made  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  Most  of  the 
secondary  schools  have  a  nine-year  course,  but  some  have  a  course  of  six  years. 

Promotion  is  by  classes,  not  by  subjects.  A  pupil  who  ^Is  in  two  major  subjects 
is  not  promoted .  The  maximum  size  of  classes  is  50  in  the  lower  stage,  40  in  the  inter- 
mediate, and  30  in  the  upper. 

The  school  day  begins  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  elementary  school  and  consists  of 
five  or  six  periods  of  40  or  50  minutes  each. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  higher  schools  with  nine-year  courses:  (a)  Gymnasium,  (6) 
Realgymnasium,  (e)  Oberrealschule. 

The  Gynmasium  is  the  classical  secondary  school.  Both  Latin  and  Greek  are 
taught.  * 

In  the  Realgymnasium  no  Greek  is  taught.  Latin,  the  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics  are  emphasized. 

In  the  Oberrealschule  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught,  but  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  modem  languages  and  science. 

In  all  three  types  of  schools  German,  history,  religion,  and  mathematics  are  taught. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  organizing  the  Resdschule  was  to  prepare  for  the  commercial 
professions,  as  the  Gymnasium  prepares  for  the  learned  professions.  The  curricula  in 
most  of  the  Realschulen  have  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  for  broader  culture. 

After  the  first  three  years  in  a  secondary  school  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pupil 
to  transfer  to  another  type  of  school.  This  means  that  parents  must  decide  by  the 
time  their  children  are  9  or  10  years  of  age  which  type  of  school  they  wish  them  to 
enter.  In  order  that  this  decision,  which  is  almost  irrevocable,  may  be  postponed 
until  the  child  is  a  few  years  older,  institutions  called  Reformgymnasia  and  Real- 
gynmasia  have  been  established.  In  these  schools  a  common  foundation  for  all  three 
types  of  secondary  schools  is  laid  in  the  first  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
one  section  begins  the  study  of  English,  and  emphasis  is  later  put  upon  the  natural 
sciences  (Realschule  and  Oberrealschule).  Another  section  begins  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  two  years  later  this  section  is  subdivided,  one  division  (Gymnasium) 
beginning  the  study  of  Greek  and  the  other  section  (Realgymnasium)  beginning  the 
study  of  EngUsh.    This  general  plan  is  sometimes  called  the  Frankfort  system. 

Most  of  the  States  now  maintain  separate  high  schools  for  girls.  The  curricula  of 
these  schools  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Realschule,  except  that  less  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  science  and  mathematics.  In  the  boys'  schools  all  of  the  teachers  are 
men.    In  the  girls'  schools  some  of  the  teachers  are  men. 

For  a  description  of  the  conducting  of  classes  in  the  various  types  of  schools  the 
reader  may  consult  "Mathematics  in  the  Schools  of  Prussia,"  by  J.  W.  A.  Young, 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  <fe  Co.,  New  York.  See  also  "The  present  Teaching 
of  Mathematics  in  Germany "  (Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City),  for  details  in  regard  to  courses  in  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
more  important  German  States. 
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HOIiliAND. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  puplL 

School  year. 

Primary 
school. 

Bflrger- 
schule. 

Middle 
school. 

Gym- 
nasiam. 

6-7 

First 

Second. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-8 

8-0 

fr-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

13-14 

Eighth 

2 

14-15 

Ninth 

3 

15-16 

Tenth 

4 

16-17 

Eleventh.... 

5 

17-18 

Twelfth 

6 

There  are  many  lai^  cities  in  Holland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  detennine 
the  general  character  of  the  primary  and  secondary  education.  Although  complete 
religious  liberty  prevails  throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  various  religious  denominationa 
exercise  great  influence  in  educational  matters.* 

The  minister  of  the  interior  is  in  charge  of  all  State  administration  schools.  There 
are  3  general  inspectors  and  25  district  inspectors,  and  those  have  several  subordinates. 
These  officials  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  are  paid  by  the  State. 

The  local  civil  authorities,  the  communal  burgomaster,  and  the  coimcil  have 
charge  of  the  local  administration  of  the  schools.  All  needs  and  conditions  are 
reported  to  the  communal  council  by  the  school  boards. 

The  primary  school  comprises  the  first  six  school  years.  The  pupils  usually  enter 
at  the  age  of  6.  Boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  school  and  are  instructed  together. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  in  the  day  schools,  the  evening  schools,  and  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools.  Attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  for  all  children  from 
7  to  13  years  of  age. 

There  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  public  day  schools  in  Holland,  and  almost 
two  thousand  private  primary  schools  that  have  been  subsidized  by  the  State. 

The  primary  schools  are  open  all  the  year  except  on  holidays.  Promotion  from 
grade  to  grade  is  upon  the  basis  of  examinations.  A  pupil  who  completes  the  course 
in  the  primary  school  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  given  a  certificate  of  honor. 

The  secondary  schools  may  be  public  or  private.  There  are  four  general  subdiviaiona: 

1.  Btirgher  schools. 

2.  Higher  Btirgher  schools. 

3.  Industrial,  irade,  and  technical  schools. 

4.  Agricultural  schools. 

These  schools  are  sometimes  called  the  middle  schools,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Gymnasia. 

The  immediate  supervision  of  all  public  secondary  schools  is  exercised  by  local 
committees  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  sup  2me  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Pupils  may  enter  these  schools  either  by  examination  or  upon  presentation  of  a 
certificate  from  the  primary  school. 

The  Btirgher  schools  are  especially  for  the  children  of  the  tradesman,  mechanic, 
and  the  agriculturist.  The  law  requires  that  such  a  school  must  be  maintained  in 
every  community  having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000. 

The  Higher  BUrgher  schools  train  those  who  expect  to  become  engineers,  architects, 
and  technologists.    Those  who  expect  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State  also  attend 
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these  schools.    The  diploma  admits  the  pupil  without  examination  to  certain  of  the 
special  higher  schools. 

The  Higher  Btligher  schools  have  two  courses,  one  of  five  years  and  the  other  of 
three.  The  tendency  is  to  extend  the  course  to  six  years.  These  schools  offer  espec- 
ially thorough  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  modem  languages.  Entrance  is  by 
examination.  A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age.  A  pupil 
who  successfully  completes  a  course  is  given  a  certificate  which  is  of  value  to  him  if 
he  seeks  a  civil  or  commercial  appointment.  There  are  about  100  Higher  Btirgher 
schools  in  Holland.  Both  boys  and  girls  may  be  enrolled  in  these  schools.  Only 
male  teachers  are  employed. 

The  Higher  Bfiigher  schools  offer  the  majority  of  the  pupils  the  best  opportunity 
for  a  good,  general  secondary  education.  A  graduate  of  these  schools  can  not  enter  a 
university  until  he  has  studied  one  year  of  Latin  and  of  Greek.  In  Belgium  the 
sciences  and  the  modem  languages  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  dignity  and  in  importance,  but  the  classical  idea  still  prevails  quite  largely 
in  Holland. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  industrial  and  technical  schools.  The  course  in  these 
schools  varies  from  one  to  five  years.  The  B(h!gher  schools  make  provision  for  com- 
mercial education.  There  are  several  schools  of  industrial  and  household  arts  for 
girls.  Women  frequently  predominate  on  the  boards  in  these  schools.  In  all  of  the 
technical  schools  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  drawing. 

Agricultural  education  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention.  A  special  inspector  is 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  of  this  type  offer  thorough 
courses  in  colonial  agricultiure.  A  special  State  inspector  has  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  every  community  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants must  have  a  Gymnasium.  These  prepare  especially  for  the  universities.  The 
age  of  admission  is  12  to  13  years,  and  the  candidate  for  admission  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  mother  tongue,  French,  reading,  writing,  history,  and  arithmetic. 
The  course  is  six  years  in  length.  There  are  about  70  Gymnasia  in  Holland,  public 
and  private. 

The  inspection  and  examination  of  the  schools  is  very  rigid  and  effective  throughout 
the  country. 

HUNGARY. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 

VolkB- 
schule. 

BQrger- 
sohule. 

Gym- 
nasium. 

Realschule. 

<V-7 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-8 

»J» 

«-10 

10-11 1 

1 
2 
3 

4 

(5) 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

1 

2 

11-12 

13-13 

3 

13-14 

Eighth 

4 

14-15 

Ninth 

5 

15-16 , 

Tenth 

A 

1«-17 1 

Eleventh.. 

7 

17-18 

Twelfth... 

8 

52452**— 15^ 
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The  number  of  hours  devoted  each  week  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  of  geo- 
metric drawing  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

Periods  per  week  in  mathematics  and  geometric  drawing. 


Realschole. 

Classes. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Oeometrio 
drawing. 

Total. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Oeometrio 
drawing. 

TotaL 

First 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
8 
2 

3 
3 
2 
2 

7 
7 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 
2 

4 
4 

3 

4 
.    6 

4 
4 
3 

4 
4 
2 
2 

8 

Second 

8 

Third 

5 

Fourth 

6 

Fifth 

5 

Sixth 

4 

Seventh 

4 

Eighth 

3 

Total 

26 

10 

36 

31 

12 

48 

In  Hungary,  as  in  Austria,  the  minister  of  education  is  the  highest  school  official. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  subordinate  ministers  and  numerous  school  inspectors. 

The  elementary  schools  include  the  national,  private,  and  city  schools,  but  there 
is  a  certain  unity  in  the  courses,  because  all  pupils  are  required  to  pass  the  same 
examinations.  Boys  and  girls  are  usually  taught  in  separate  institutions,  but  coedu- 
cational elementary  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  the  less  densely  populated  districts. 
The  course  in  the  elementary  school  Is  six  years  in  length.  The  law  provides  for  a 
minimum  school  year  of  eight  months  in  the  country  and  nine  in  the  city.  Educa- 
tion is  compulsory  ftom  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Bdxgerschulen  are  much  the  same  as  the  corresponding  schools  in  Austria. 
The  course  is  usually  four  years  in  length,  but  some  schools  offer  six  or  eight  year 
courses.  Some  of  the  BUigerschulen  are  supported  by  the  State,  some  by  religious 
organizations,  and  others  by  the  communities.  The  girl  and  boy  may  enter  these 
schools  after  completing  the  fourth  class  of  the  Volkschule.  The  entering  age  is 
usually  10.    Both  male  and  female  teachers  are  employed. 

In  the  Btligerschule  for  boys  the  same  subjects  are  usually  taught  in  the  first  four 
years  as  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule,  with  the  exception 
of  Latin  and  French.  The  practical  aim  of  the  Bargerschule  is  indicated  by  the 
introduction  of  some  subjects  not  taught  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule.  The 
BUigerschule  does  not  attempt  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  higher  education,  but  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  practical  subjects  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  vocations.  Attendance 
at  these  schools  does  not  excuse  one  from  service  in  the  army.  Pupils  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  certain  classes  of  the  Bttrgerschule  to  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule 
and  vice  versa  by  passing  examinations.  The  change  that  is  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  BOrgerschule  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Latin  is  now  taught  in  some  of  the 
boys'  schools,  and  some  of  these  schools  are  not  imlike  the  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
schule. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Hungary  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  The  Gjrmnasium,  (6)  the 
Realschule.  Both  types  of  school  have  an  eigfht-year  course.  A  pupil  may  enter 
by  examination  after  completing  the  first  four  classes  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  Gymnasium  Latin  is  studied  in  each  of  the  eight  classes  and  Greek  in  the 
last  four.  The  study  of  Latin  is  obligatory.  In  many  Gymnasia  a  pupil  is  permitted 
to  elect  some  subject  instead  of  Greek.    Grerman  is  taught  after  the  second  class. 

Latin  is  not  a  required  subject  in  the  Realschule,  but  it  is  sometimes  offered  in 
the  last  four  classes.    In  the  Realschule  German  is  taught  in  all  classes  and  French 
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in  the  last  six.    Mathematics  is  treated  more  extensively  and  more  intensively  in 
the  Realschule  than  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Separate  secondary  schools  of  a  distinctive  type  have  recently  been  established 
for  girls.  These  schools  offer  a  six-year  course  and  may  be  entered  by  examination 
after  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  elementary  school.  There  are  now  two 
kinds  of  high  schools  for  girls.  In  one  of  these  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
modem  languages  and  domestic  science;  in  the  other  the  course  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  G}rmnasium  for  boys.  Both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  high  school  for  girls. 

ITAIiT. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


School 
year. 

Elemen- 
tary 
school. 

Secondary  school. 

Agt  Of  papil. 

Classical  school. 

Modem 

Oinnasio. 

Lioeo. 

schooL 

6-7 

First. .. . 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth.*. 
Seventh. 
Eishth. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-8 

8-9 

^10 

10-1 1 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

1 

11-12 

2 

13-13 

3 

13-14 

4 

14-16 

Ninth. . . 

5 

15-16 

Tenth.. 

1 
2 
3 

6 

16-17 

Eleventh 
Twelfth. 

7 

17-18 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  at  the  head  of  the  national  educational  system 
and  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  There  is  a  higher  coimcil  of  36  members,  12  of  ^vdiom 
are  nominated  by  the  minister,  12  are  designated  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
professors  of  the  universities,  and  the  remainder  are  elected  by  the  senate  and  the 
chamber.  Of  these  36  members,  15  are  appointed  by  the  minister  as  a  special  com- 
mittee in  change  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  higher  education.  Another  group  of 
members  has  charge  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  a  third  group  has  charge  of  the 
elementary  schools.  There  are  also  several  permanent  conmiittees  to  act  as  advisers 
on  particuJar  subjects. 

There  is  an  official  (Prooveditore)  in  each  Province  who  has  charge  of  the  matters 
relating  to  public  instruction  within  the  Province.  Each  Province  has  also  an  educa- 
tional coimcil  for  the  elementatry  schools  and  one  for  the  secondary  schools. 

The  elementary  school  usually  consists  of  six  grades.  The  first  three  grades  comprise 
the  inferior  and  the  next  three  the  superior  course.  A  pupil  may  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  6,  and  education  is  compulsory  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  year.  After  com- 
pleting the  fourth  year  of  the  elementary  school,  the  pupil  who  is  going  to  a  higher 
school  may  take  an  examination,  and  if  he  passes  this  he  may  enter  the  secondary 
school.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  elementary  school  after  he  is  15  years 
of  age  or  in  the  inferior  course  after  he  is  12  years  of  age. 

Separation  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  sex  occurs  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
school  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  duplication  of  classes  and  courses.  Women  teachers 
predominate  in  mixed  schools  and  in  elementary  schools  for  girls.  Men  usually  teach 
in  the  schools  for  boys. 

The  State  assumes  a  share  of  the  expenses  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  commimes. 
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Secondary  schools  are  usually  erected  and  equipped  by  the  local  authoiitiee,  and  the 
other  expenses  are  shared  by  the  State.  There  are  two  types  of  secondary  schools 
besides  the  normal  schools: 

I.  The  classical  school  and  the  modem  school  with  Latin — 
(a)  Ginnasio — 5-year  course. 
(6)  Liceo — 3-year  course. 
II.  Modem  school  without  Latin — ^Technical  school — 

(a)  Scuola  tecnica  and  scuola  complementare — 3-year  course. 

(b)  Instituto  tecnico — 4-year  course. 
Institute  nautico — 3-year  course. 

Secondary  schools  are  divided  into  first  and  second  grade.  Th^  first-grade  schools  are 
the  Ginnasio,  Scuola  Tecnica,  and  Scuola  Complementare.  The  second-grade  schools 
are  the  Liceo,  Instituto  Tecnico,  Instituto  Nautico,  and  Scuola  Normale. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  secondary  schools  imtil  he  has  passed  an  examination 
(maturita). 

The  complete  classical  course  covers  eight  years,  and  the  modem  course  covers  seven 
years. 

Girls  are  admitted  to  secondary  schools  upon  the  same  conditions  as  boys.  The 
Scuola  Complementare  is  for  girls  only. 

The  secondary  schools  are  subject  to  rather  rigid  inspection  by  officials  from  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  education. 

JAPAN. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School  year. 

Ordinary 
primary. 

Higher 
primary. 

Middle 
sohooL 

<V-7 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

1 
3 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7-8 

8-0 

»-10 

10-11 

11-12 

13-13 

1 
2 
3 

1 

13-14 

Eighth 

a 

14-16 

Ninth 

8 

16-16 

Tcmth 

4 

16-17 

Eleventh 

6 

17-18 

Twelfth 

W 

Periods  per  week  in  mathematics. 


First 
year. 

Second 
jrear. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Ord'narv  primarv 

5 

4 
4 

6 
4 
4 

6 
4 
4 

6 

4 

4 

Hiffher  Drfmfiry ,  -  -  -  - 

Mi^le  school/. 

.     4 

■ 

3 

The  State  has  entire  control  of  education,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  from 
the  sixth  to  th e  fourteenth  year.  The  minister  of  education  is  a  member  of  the  imperial 
cabinet. 

The  school  year  extends  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  March  of  the  following 
year.  The  actual  school  year,  after  all  vacations  have  been  deducted,  is  about  40 
weeks. 

The  elementary  school  consists  of  two  subdivisions.  The  first  extends  over  the 
first  six  grades  and  is  called  the  ordinary  primary.  The  second,  called  the  higher 
elementary,  extends  over  the  next  two  or  three  years.    Education  is  compulsory 
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in  the  ordinary  primary,  but  not  in  the  higher  elementary  school.  In  some  localities 
supplementary  education  is  now  provided  for  those  who  can  not  pursue  their  regular 
education  beyond  the  compulsory  stages. 

Boys  and  girls  are  usually  taught  in  the  same  school  and  in  the  same  class  during 
the  elementary  school  period,  but  the  middle  and  higher  schools  are  not  coeducational.' 
Frequently,  if  the  number  of  girb  in  one  school  year  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  or  the  number  of  girls  in  all  the  classes  of  a  higher  elementary  school  is  enough 
to  oiganize  one  class,  the  boys  and  girls  are  sex)arated. 

After  completing  the  couipe  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  the  pupil  who  expects 
to  enter  a  higher  school  goes  at  once  to  the  middle  school  instead  of  the  higher  primary. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  middle  school  must  be  male  graduates  of  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  schools,  not  less  than  12  years  of*age,  or  must  have  attainments  equal 
or  superior  to  those  of  the  graduates  of  ordinary  elementary  schools.  Graduates  of 
the  ordinary  elementary  school  are  given  preference  over  others. 

The  coiuse  in  the  middle  school  is  usually  five  years  in  length;  sometimes  a  sup- 
plementary year  is  added.  The  graduates  of  middle  schools  are  qualified  to  enter 
higher  special  schools  of  various  kinds  and  special  industrial  schools.  They  may 
enter  military,  naval,  or  navigation  schools,  or  the  higher  normal  school. 

The  middle  schools  were  established  to  give  boys  a  higher  common  education, 
but  many  of  these  schools  have  become  virtually  preparatory  schools.  The  authori- 
ties are  going  to  close  the  high  schools  preparing  for  the  imperial  universities  and  to 
establish  new  higher  middle  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  those  who  have 
finished  the  middle  school  course  a  higher  conmion  education  more  thorough  than 
before. 

After  graduating  from  a  middle  school,  a  boy  who  expects  to  enter  the  university 
may  enter  a  higher  school,  having  a  course  of  three  years,  which  prepares  for  the 
university.  A  boy  who  enters  the  university  after  preparing  in  this  manner  is  20  or 
21  years  of  age.  Admission  to  the  higher  middle  schools  is  usually  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations.  During  the  first  year  five  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  mathematicB;  during  the  second  and  third  years,  four  hours  per  week.  The  course 
in  mathematics  in  these  schools  includes  trigonometry,  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
and  the  calculus. 

After  a  girl  finishes  the  ordinary  primary  school,  she  may  enter  a  girls'  high  school 
or  she  may  enter  the  higher  primary  school.  The  course  in  a  girb'  high  school  is 
four  or  five  years.  This  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  two  additional  years.  This 
supplementary  course  is  the  only  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  except 
the  normal  school  and  certain  technical  schools.  No  girl  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
imperial  university. 

ROUMANIA. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


School 
year. 

Primary 
school. 

Secondary  sohooL 

Age  of  pupil. 

Oymna- 
sium. 

Lyo^. 

6-7 

First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
(6) 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

1 
2 
3 

4 

(5) 

11-12 

12-13  

Seventh. 
Eighth.. 

13-14 

14-45 

Ninth. . . 

1 

15-16 

Tenth... 

2 

lfr-17 

Eleventh 
Twelfth. 

3 

17-18 

4 

• 
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The  schools  of  Roumania  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  Primary;  (6)  commercial, 
technical,  and  private;  (c)  secondary  and  higher. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  general  supervision  of  all  education  and  is 
officially  advised  by  a  general  educational  council.  This  council  is  divided  into  three 
groups.  Each  group  has  general  supervision  over  one  of  the  types  of  schools  enumer- 
ated above.  There  are  also  general  and  district  inspectors  for  both  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  primary  and  the  secondary  schools  are  free,  and  education  is  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14  years. 

In  the  cities  the  primary  school  course  is  4  years  in  length,  and  the  school  year  is 
10  months.  In  rural  communities  the  course  is  5  years  in  length,  and  the  school  year 
is  9  months. 

The  secondary  schools  are  of  two  kinds:  The  gymnasium  and  the  lyc^.  In  some 
cities  both  types  are  found  in  the  same  school.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the  gym- 
nasium  by  examination  or  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  primary  school. 
Admission  to  the  lyc6e  b  by  certificate  from  the  gymnasium. 

There  are  three  parallel  courses  in  the  lyc^e,  somewhat  as  in  the  French  schools. 
A  pupil  may  elect  the  mathematics-science  course,  the  Latin-science  course,  or  the 
classical  course.    Only  a  few  of  the  public  secondary  schools  are  for  girls. 

A  pupil  who  does  not  expect  to  go  to  a  university  spends  five  years  in  the  gymnamum 
instead  of  entering  the  lyc6e. 

RUSSIA. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 


7-8.. 
8-0.. 
0-10. 
10-11 
11-12 
12-13 
1^14 
14-15 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 


School 
year. 


First.... 
SecoDcL. 
Third... 
Fourth.. 
Firth.... 
Sixth... 
SevenUk 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 
Tenth... 
Eleventh 


Primary 
school. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


(5) 
(6) 


Real- 
schule. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

(8) 


Qym- 
nauum. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Primary  instruction  in  Russia  is  imder  either  the  minister  of  public  instruction  or 
the  Holy  Synod. 

The  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Synod  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  schools  that  the  church  schools  of  England  bear  to  the  public  schools.  The 
synod  manages  the  schools  through  the  bishop  and  the  clergy. 

The  primary  schools  usually  have  courses  of  three  or  four  years,  but  in  some  cities 
the  course  is  five  or  six  years  in  length.    Five  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

The  secondary  schools  are  of  two  types,  the  classical  gymnasium  and  the  modem 
gymnasium. 

Gymnasia  for  girls  are  quite  numerous,  and  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  quite 
a  high  standard  is  sought.  Most  gymnasia  for  women  have  courses  seven  years  in 
length.    There  are  some  gymnasia  with  tliree  and  four  year  courses. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics in  each  of  the  types  of  secondary  schools: 
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Periods  per  week  in  mathematics. 


Classical  gymnasium 
Modem  gjmmasium  . 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

5 
4 

4 

4 

3 
3 

Eighth 
year. 


4 
3 


SWEDEN. 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 

Primary 
school. 

Real- 
schule. 

Gymna- 
sium. 

6-7 

First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh. . . 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7^ 

^10 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

Eighth 

14-15 

Ninth..... 

1 

15-16 

Tenth..... 

2 

16-17 

Elevoith  . 
Twelfth... 

3 

17-18 

4 

Periods  per  week  in  mathematics. 


Gymnasia. 


Realgymnasium . . 
Latin  gymnasiiun. 


First. 


7 
6 


Second. 


6 
4 


Third. 


6 

4 


Fourth. 


6 
5 


Pupils  usually  enter  school  at  the  age  of  6  or  7,  and  attendance  is  compulsory  up  to 
the  age  of  14.  The  school  year  is  34 J  weeks  in  length.  Both  the  church  and  the 
school  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  department  of  the  Government. 

The  primary  school  has  a  six  years'  course.  The  parish  is  usually  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  instruction  is  carried  on  imder  the  supervision  of  local  inspection  and  of 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government.  Coeducation  is  common  in  the  primary 
schools  of  tho  rural  districts.  From  ^\q  to  seven  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to 
mathematics  in  the  primary  school. 

The  higher  school  is  divided  into  the  Realschule  and  the  Gymnasium.  The  aim 
of  the  Realschule  is  to  provide  a  general  practical  education  beyond  the  primary 
school.  The  course  of  six  years  is  concluded  without  an  examination.  In  all  Real- 
schulen  four  or  five  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics. 

After  completing  the  first  five  years  of  the  Realschule,  a  pupil  may  enter  the  first 
year  of  the  Realgymnasium  or  of  the  Latin  Gymnasium,  instead  of  taking  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Realschule.  In  the  Gymnasium  pupils  are  urged  to  take  subjects  for 
which  they  have  special  talent,  and  considerable  freedom  to  discontinue  a  subject  is 
permitted. 

The  school  day  for  secondary  schools  begins  at  7.45  in  the  morning  and  must  not 
be  longer  than  six  periods  of  45  minutes  each. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  public  Realschulen,  all  of  the  secondary  schools 
are  for  boys  only,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged.  Most  of  the  higher  schools  for  girls  are 
private,  and  they  are  taught  almost  exclusively  by  women. 

Any  pupil  who  is  successful  in  passing  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year  in  the  Gymnasium  is  permitted  to  enter  the  university. 
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SWITZERLAND, 

Arrangement  of  school  years. 


Age  of  pupil. 

School 
year. 

Primary 
school. 

Lower 

middle 

school 

(Sekun- 

dar- 
9chule). 

Higher  middle 
school. 

Gymnih 
aiom. 

Real, 
schule. 

6-7 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh. . . 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-S 

8-9 

^10^ 

10-11 

1 
2 
3 
4 
(5) 

11-12 

12-13 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

13-14 

Eifhth 

14-15 

Ninth 

1 

15-16 

Tenth 

2 

16-17 

Eleventh. . 

3 

17-18 

Twelfth . . . 

4 

18-19 

Thirteenth 

5 

The  Cantons  differ  greatly  in  the  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics.   In  the  primary  school  one  period  daily  is  the  general  rule. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  mathematics, 

including  bookkeeping,  in  the  literary  Gymnasium,  Realgymnaaium ,  and  Realschule 

of  Zurich. 

Periods  per  week  in  mathematies. 


' 

Literary  Oymnasinm 

Realgymnasium 

Realschule 


Years. 


First. 


5 
5 


Second. 


I 


Third. 


3 
6 
9 


Fourth. 


3 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


4 
4* 


Seventh. 


^ 


Although  each  of  the  25  Cantons  of  Switzerland  is  autonomous  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  there  are  some  similar  features  in  the  various  school  S3rstems. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons  the  legblature  appoints  a  general  director  of  education,  but 
ill  some  Cantons  this  authority  is  vested  in  an  educational  council.  Most  of  the 
Cantons  have  special  inspectors  for  each  type  of  school. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  education  might-  be  said  to  be  its  variability.  This  is 
caused  by  the  great  geographical,  economic,  and  religious  differences  prevailing  in 
the  various  Cantons.  There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Switzerland  because  of 
the  great  variety  in  educational  systems,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  education.    The  school  year  varies  from  38  to  48  weeks. 

The  primary  schools  are  said  to  be  unusually  efficient  in  the  training  they  give. 
The  entering  age  varies  from  6  to  7  years  in  the  different  Cantons,  and  the  course  is 
six  years  in  length.  All  primary  schools  are  free,  and  coeducation  predominates 
except  in  the  large  cities. 

In  many  Cantons  a  pupil  who  has  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  primary  school 
may  enter  an  advanced  school  called  the  lower  middle  school  or  the  Sekundarschule. 
In  this  school  one  or  more  foreign  languages  and  algebra  are  taught.  In  some  Cantons 
a  pupil  enters  this  type  of  school  after  completing  the  sixth  year  of  the  primary  school. 
The  course  is  then  from  three  to  five  years  in  length.  These  schools  correspond  to  the 
Btirgerschulen  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  to  the  upper  primary  schools  in  France. 

A  pupil  who  has  completed  the  six-year  course  of  the  primary  school  may  enter  the 
higher  middle  school.    There  are  many  names  used  in  the  various  Cantons  for  the 
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different  types  of  schools  of  secondary  grade,  but  most  of  these  schools  may  be  called 
either  Gymnasia  or  Realschulen.  The  Realschulen  of  Switzerland  correspond  to  the 
Obeirealschulen  of  Gennany.  In  French  Switzerland  there  is  even  more  differentia- 
tion of  courses  than  in  Cr^nnan  Switzerland,  and  many  of  the  secondary  schools  resem- 
ble the  French  lyc^es. 

Zurich  is  the  laigest  of  the  Cantons,  and  the  system  there  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
typical.  There  are  three  types  of  secondary  schools  in  Zurich:  (a)  Literary  Gymna- 
sium, (6)  Realgymnasium,  (c)  Realschiile.  A  pupil  who  has  completed  a  six-year 
course  in  the  primary  school  may  enter  either  type  of  Gymnasium.  To  enter  the 
Realschule  a  pupil  must  have  completed  not  only  a  six-year  course  in  the  primary 
school,  but  he  must  have  had  two  additional  years  in  some  secondary  school. 
[For  arrangement  of  school  courses  in  the  United  States,  see  note  on  page  6.] 


TABLE  1. 

Table  1  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  school  years  in  different 
countries.  A  heavily  dotted  line  indicates  that  in  some  cases  the  type  of  school  under 
consideration  extends  over  the  period  represented. 

The  table  portrays  general  conditions  and  not  exceptional  cases. 

Table  1. — Arrangement  of  school  yedrs. 


Aire 

6-7 
1 

7-8 
2 

8-9 
3 

9-10 
4 

10-11 
5 

11-12 
6 

12-13 
7 

13-14 

14-15 
9 

15-16 
10 

16-17 
11 

17-18 
12 

18-19 

School  year 

8 

13 

Austria: 
Volksschule,  5-year. . . 
Bflrgerschule,  3-year  . 

Dvmnfusiiim.  ft-VAAr.    . 

ReAlscbiile.  T-yc^r .  r  r  - 

Realg3nniiasium,    8- 
vear 

JVM  ................ 

Belgium: ' 

Primary,  5-year 

Middle.  3-year 

AUi^n^.  7-74-year. ... 

Denmark: 

Folkeskole,  8-year 

TntermodiatA.  4-y^r. . 

Rea]kla5-*<e.i-year. . . ,  r 

Qyniiiasiuiii .  3-year. . . 

Finland: 

Primary,  7-year 

Lyc^.8-vear 

1 

France: 

Primary,  4-year 

Higher  Primary,  3- 
year 

^^MU  ................ 

Lyc4e.  8-year 

1 

Germany: 
Volksschule,  8-year. . . 
Bilreerschule.  9-year . . 

1 

flymniMilnTn.ft-yftiir. . 

1 

Real  gymnasium,    9- 
year 

J  *'""  ................ 

Oberreabchule  ,9-year . 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  1. — Arrangement  of  school  years — Continued. 


Am 

6-7 

1 

7-8 
2 

3 

9-10 
4 

10-11 

U-12 

12-13 
7 

13-14 
8 

14-15 
9 

15-16 

16-17 
11 

17-18 
12 

18-10' 

*    o" ••••••••••••••••••• 

School  year 

5 

6 

• 

10 

13 

Holland: 

Primary,  6-year 

Bflreerschule.  2-year.. 

' 

Middle.  6-vear 

Oymnasium.  0-year. . . 

Hungary: 
Volksschule,  6-year. . . 
Biirgerscbule ,  4-6-year 
OymiuLsium .  j^year. . . 

Realschule.  8-year. . . . 

••••• 

Italp: 
Elementary.  6-year. . . 

Qimiasio.  5-year 

Lioeo.  3-year 

Modem.  7-vear 

...... 

Japan: 
Ordinary  Primary,  6- 
year 

...... 

J  v««*    ................ 

Higher  Primary,  3- 
year 

Middle.  6-year 

Roumania: 
Primary.  6-year 

Gymnasium ,  5-year. . . 

Lyc^,  4-year 

Rut9ia: 
Primary,  3-6  year 

—  »  - 

Realschule.  7-8  year. . 

1 

Gymnasium.  8  year. .. 

1 

Sweden: 
Primary,  6-year 

Realschule .  6-year . 

, 

t 

Gymnasium.  4-ymr. . . 

1 

• 

SwitzerUind: 

Primary,  6-year 

Lower  Middle.  5-year. 

• 

1 
.....1 

—•—•— 

...J 

Realschule.  5-year. . . . 

United  States  of  A  merica: 
Elementary,  S-jrear . . . 
Secondary.  4-'y  ear 

( 

....<...... 

1 

II.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AUSTRIA. — The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers  from  1  to  10,  and 
the  four  fundamental  operations  are  usually  taught  within  these  limits.  In  some 
schools  the  pupils  learn  to  read  and  write  numbers  from  1  to  100  during  the  first  school 
year.  Simple  problems  involving  denominate  numbers  familiar  to  the  children  are 
given.    Most  of  the  work  is  oral. 
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BSLQIUM. — Pupils  are  taught  to  coimt  and  to  read  and  write  numbers  from  1  to 
20.  Simple  exercises  involving  numbers  within  these  limits  are  given.  The  read- 
ing and  writing  of  numbers  is  often  extended  to  100.  Objects  are  freely  used  to 
develop  the  number  concepts.  From  four  to  five  periods  a  week  are  usually  devoted 
to  arithmetic. 

DBNMABK. — ^The  first  year's  work  includes  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
from  1  to  10.  and  the  four  fundamental  operations  involving  numbers  within  these 
limits.  In  a  few  schoob  the  limit  is  extended  to  20.  The  concepts  i,  i,  and  i  are 
taught.  Almost  all  the  work  is  oral  and  objects  are  freely  used .  Arithmetic  is  taught 
five  periods  a  week  to  boys  and  four  to  girls. 

SNQLAND. — ^The  third  grade  of  the  in&mt  department  corresponds  to  the  first 
school  year  in  the  United  States.  Pupils  are  taught  to  count  from  1  to  10  and  from 
10  to  1.  The  various  numbers  from  1  to  10  are  foctored.  No  formal  addition  or  sub- 
traction is  taught.  Only  the  simplest  exercises  are  given.  The  pupils  play  store, 
dominoe,  and  various  other  games.  Measurement,  using  the  foot,  inch,  and  half- 
inch  is  taught,  and  pupils  learn  to  estimate  small  distances.  The  terms  half  and 
quarter  are  taught  by  means  of  paper  folding  and  by  the  use  of  numerous  objects. 

FINLAND. — In  the  city  schoob  the  pupils  are  taught  to  coimt  and  to  read  and 
write  numbers  from  1  to  100.    The  most  common  measures  are  taught. 

In  the  country  schools  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  from  1  to  100  are  taught 
and  addition  and  substraction  involving  numbers  less  than  20  are  studied.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  the  terms  meter,  liter,  kilogram,  and  mark  are  also  taught. 

FRANCE. — ^The  course  includes  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  from  1  to  100, 
and  the  four  operations  involving  the  numbers  to  10.  The  terms  meter,  liter,  and 
franc  are  taught  anc(  extensively  used.  The  fractions  ),  },  and  i  are  taught.  Almost 
all  of  the  work  is  oral. 

QEBMANY. — ^The  number  scale  from  1  to  20  is  taught,  and  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  numbers  within  this  limit. 

In  some  of  the  German  States  the  multiplication  table  of  twos  is  taught  during  the 
first  school  year.    The  terms  meter,  decimeter,  pound,  and  mark  are  usually  taught. 

In  a  few  of  the  States  the  number  scale  is  taught  only  from  1  to  10,  but  all  four 
operations  are  taught  within  these  limits. 

From  three  to  four  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Belgium.  The  numbers 
from  1  to  20  are  studied  sjmthetically.  From  20  to  100  the  tens  are  studied  before 
the  intermediate  numbers.    Four  to  five  periods  a  week  are  given  to  the  subject. 

HUNQABT. — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Austria.  The  simple  num- 
ber relations  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  home  and  the  school  are  emphasized. 

ITALY. — ^The  pupib  are  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers  from  1  to  100  and  to 
perform  the  four  operations  on  numbers  from  1  to  20.    Most  of  the  work  is  oral. 

JAPAN. — ^The  course  includes  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  from  1  to  100 
and  the  four  operations  on  numbers  less  than  20.  Most  of  the  exercises  are  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  A  few  simple  exercises  with  numbers  between  20  and  100  are 
given. 

Five  periods  a  week  for  40  weeks  are  usually  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

NORWAY. — (No  report  is  available.) 

ROUMANIA. — (The  report  does  not  include  the  work  of  this  school  year.) 

RUSSIA. — (Details  of  the  work  of  the  first  school  year  are  not  available;  see  the 
third  school  year.) 

SPAIN. — (There  is  no  report  on  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.) 

SWEDEN. — ^The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers  from  1  to  100,  and 
to  solve  simple  oral  problems  involving  numbers  of  one  digit. 

SWIT2SERLAND. — The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write  numbers  to  100,  and 
to  perform  the  four  operations  on  small  numbers. 
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UNITED  STATES. — In  many  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  only  incidental 
number  work  is  given  during  the  first  school  year.  In  some  schools  regular  number 
work  is  begun  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year.  In  a  few  schools  incidental  number 
work  is  given  during  the  first  two  school  years. 

A  great  variety  of  courses  exists  in  those  school^  which  provide  special  periods  for 
number  work  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  first  school  year.  The  following  outline  is 
from  the  New  York  State  course  of  study.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  advanced 
courses. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  count,  read,  and  write  numbers  to  100  and  to  m^norisse  the  45 
addition  combinations.  The  drill  in  these  combinations  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  for  subtraction  as  well  as  addition.  Pupils  learn  to  count  100  by  twos,  fives, 
and  tens.  The  children  are  taught  to  carry  in  addition.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  science  of  numbers;  the  art  of  computation  is  emphasized.  Oral  work  greatly 
predominates,  but  a  good  deal  of  seat  and  blackboard  work  is  given. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY   OP  THE   FIRST   YEARNS   WORK. 

There  is  not  much  diveigence  between  the  courses  in  arithmetic  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive schools  of  the  various  countries.  In  g^ieral  it  may  be  said  that  the  aim  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  count  and  to  read  and  write  the  nimibers  to  100;  to  periorm 
easy  additions  and  subtractions  within  these  limits;  to  know  the  fractions  i,  },  and  i; 
and  to  make  a  few  easy  multiplications  and  divisions  involving  numbers  less  than  20. 
Practically  all  the  work  is  oral,  and  objects  are  freely  used. 


m.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SECOND  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AXTSTSIA. — Drill  upon  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  is 
continued,  and  the  exercises  involve  numbers  &om  1  to  100.  The  reading  and  writing 
of  numbers  is  extended  to  1,000.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  the  common  meas- 
ures. 

BELOIUM. — Knowledge  of  the  number  scale  is  extended  to  100,  and  pupils  fre- 
quently learn  to  write  numbers  to  1,000.  The  four  operations  involving  numbers  not 
greater  than  100  are  taught,  and  place  value  is  emphasized.  The  multiplication 
tables  through  10  times  10  are  built  up  and  learned.  Considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  small  fractions  in  common  use.  Both  oral  and  written  exercises  are 
given,  but  the  oral  work  laigely  predominates. 

In  boys'  schools  four  hours  a  week  and  in  girls'  schools  three  hours  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic. 

DENMARK. — The  four  fundamental  operations  are  taught  simultaneously  for 
numbers  up  to  100.  The  pupils  usually  learn  to  read  nimibers  to  1,000.  The  work 
in  division  includes  divisors  of  only  one  figure. 

Danish  money  is  studied,  and  the  following  terms  are  learned  and  used:  Meter, 
decimeter,  centimeter,  kilogram,  liter,  dozen,  year,  month,  week,  and  day.  Simple 
reductions  in  the  metric  system  are  taught.  The  fractions  i,  J,  },  and  ^  are  taught 
objectively  and  are  used  in  simple  computations. 

ENGLAND. — The  year  that  most  nearly  corresponds  to  our  second  school  year  is 
called  ** Standard  I."  This  is  usually  preceded  by  at  least  two  years  in  the  infant 
department.    During  this  period  a  good  deal  of  incidental  nim:iber  work  is  given. 

The  general  practice  is  to  teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  from  1  to  100. 
The  course  includes  addition  and  subtraction  of  two  numbers  of  one  digit  each,  but 
no  formal  multiplication  or  division  is  given.     Rapid  addition  and  subtraction  are 
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emphasized.  These  proceeees  are  taught  on  the  *' completion  of  the  ten''  system. 
The  fractions  ^,  },  and  J  are  taught. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  drawing  of  the  simplest  geometrical  figures 
and  to  estimates  of  length.  Such  objects  as  cubes,  bricks,  and  coins  are  extensively 
used. 

jruNiiAin). — ^The  course  includes  the  four  fundamental  operations  involving  num- 
bers not  greater  than  100,  and  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  1,000. 

The  common  measures  of  length,  weight,  voliune,  and  capacity  are  also  taught. 

PBANCE. — ^The  pupils  are  taught  to  count  and  write  numbers  to  1,000.  The  four 
fundamental  operations  involving  easy  combinations  with  nimibers  less  than  100 
are  taught.    Division  is  limited  to  divisors  of  one  figure. 

The  terms  meter,  liter,  gram,  franc,  and  their  easy  multiples  and  submultiples  are 
learned.  Pupils  learn  to  construct  squares,  rectangles,  and  triangles.  A  good  deal 
of  emphasis  is  put  upon  simple  estimates  and  measurement. 

Forty  minutes  a  day  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

GBBMAKY. — ^The  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  is  extended  to  1,000,  and 
numerous  oral  exercises  involving  the  four  operations  with  small  numbers  are  given. 
The  operations  are  proved  by  reversing.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  multipli- 
cation and  division  tables  up  to  five.  The  fractions  ),  },  and  i  are  taught  and  used 
in  easy  problems.  The  terms  mark,  pound,  meter,  and  centimeter  are  taught.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  do  a  good  deal  of  measuring  and  estimating.  Rhymes  and 
games  are  used  to  fix  the  sequence  of  numbers  and  their  combinations. 

In  all  the  States  oral  arithmetic  greatly  predominates.  In  a  few  States  special 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  fractional  parts  of  small  nimibers,  and  upon  counting  to 
100  by  fives  and  tens.. 

HOLLAND. — The  pupils  are  taught  to  count,  read,  and  write  numbers  to  1,000. 
The  four  fundamental  operations  are  quite  thoroughly  taught  for  numbers  less  than 
100.    A  good  deal  c^  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  common  denominate  numbers. 

In  Amsterdam  four  and  one-half  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

HUNGABT. — (See  the  course  in  Austria.) 

CTALT. — ^The  course  includes  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  1,000,  and 
oral  exercises  involving  the  four  operations  on  numbers  less  than  100.  In  multipli- 
cation and  division  the  multiplier  and  divisor  are  limited  to  one-digit  numbers. 
The  fractions  i,  J,  and  }  are  taught  objectively.  The  elementary  notions  of  units  of 
weight,  length,  and  capacity  are  taught.  Numerous  easy  practical  problems  are 
given. 

JAPAN. — Notation  and  numeration  are  taught  to  1,000.  Pupils  are  taught  to 
count  by  tens  to  1,000.  Oral  addition  and  subtraction  involving  numbers  less  than 
100  and  multiplication  and  division  by  easy  two-figure  numbers  are  taught.  The 
use  of  the  abacus  makes  the  learning  of  the  tables  beyond  the  nines  useless.  The 
tables  and  the  inverse  operations  are  begim  in  this  grade. 

The  school  year  is  10  months,  and  6  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

NOB  WAT. — (No  data  are  available  for  this  year.) 

BOUMANIA. — (No  data  are  available  for  this  year.) 

BXTSSIA. — (See  the  report  for  the  third  school  year.) 

SWEDEN. — Pupils  learn  to  count,  read,  and  write  numbers  to  1,000;  to  perform 
the  four  operations  orally  on  numbers  less  than  50,  and  to  perform  them  in  writing 
on  numbers  less  than  100.  The  multipliers  and  divi^rs  are  always  single  digits  or 
multiples  of  10.  The  simplest  common  measures  are  studied  and  the  easiest  fractions 
are  taught. 

SWrrZEBLAND. — Details  of  the  course  for  the  second  year  are  not  given  in  the 
reports.  Oral  arithmetic  is  the  basis  of  the  work  throughout  the  primary  grades,  and 
great  emphasis  is  put  upon  easy  practical  problems  within  the  experience  of  the 
child. 
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UNITED  STATES. — In  the  New  York  State  course  there  is  continued  drill  on  the 
use  of  the  45  combinations  in  addition  and  subtraction.  There  is  also  drill  on  series 
in  addition  and  counting  by  twos,  threes,  fourp,  and  fives.  The  addition  method  is 
used  in  subtraction.  There  is  continued  drill  in  rapid  additions.  The  pupils  mem- 
orize the  45  combinations  in  multiplication.  These  are  so  taught  as  to  prepare  for 
division  at  the  same  time.  The  process  of  carrying  in  multiplication  is  taught.  Good 
model  forms  are  extensively  used.    No  explanation  of  the  processes  is  attempted. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF  THE   SECOND  TEAR' 8   WORK. 

The  course  of  the  second  school  year  varies  more  than  that  of  the  first  year.  In 
general,  the  aim  of  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  to  teach  the  children  to  count,  read, 
and  write  numbers  to  1,000;  to  perform  the  fimdamental  operations  on  numbers  less 
than  100;  and  to  learn  the  simple  units  of  measure.  In  several  countries,  multipliers 
and  divisors  are  limited  to  one  figure.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  coimt  to  100  by  twos, 
fives,  and  tens.  The  45  addition  combinations  are  learned  in  this  year  and  the 
multiplication  tables  involving  products  up  to  10  times  10  are  usually  studied. 

Subtraction  is  usually  taught  by  the  addition  method  and  is  studied  at  the  sune 
time  as  addition.  The  fractions  ),  },  and  i  are  taught,  and  objects  are  very  exten- 
sively used.  The  simple  denominate  numbers  are  studied  and  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  measures  and  estimates.  Oral  work  predominates.  Numerous  concrete 
problems  involving  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  are  given. 

The  course  in  the  most  progressive  schools  of  the  United  States  compares  titvorably 
with  the  most  advanced  courses  in  Europe.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  however,  not  so  much  is  attempted  in  arithmetic  as  in  the  beet 
schools  of  Europe  during  the  second  school  year.  The  longer  school  year  and  the 
longer  school  day  enable  the  European  teachers  to  devote  more  time  to  drill  in  fixing 
the  number  facts,  and  the  pupils  leaving  the  second  grade  there  are  probably  more 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  than  is  the  case  in  this  country. 


IV.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  THIRD  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AXTSTBIA. — A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations.  A  laige  amoimt  of  oral  drill  is  given,  and  nimierous  exer- 
cises are  solved  at  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 

The  fractions  include  all  those  with  denominators  less  than  10.  Simple  exercises 
involving  these  fractions  are  given.  Exercises  involving  simple  estimates  and  meas- 
urements are  frequently  given. 

BELGIUM. — ^The  pupils  are  given  an  intuitive  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
terms  meter,  liter,  gram,  and  franc,  and  of  their  multiples  and  submultiples.  The 
units  of  measure  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  whenever  practicable.  The 
four  operations  are  explained,  and  computation  is  extended  to  large  numbers.  The 
decimal  notation  is  introduced,  and  the  various  operations  are  involved  in  problems. 
Emphasis  is  put  upon  easy,  practical  problems.  The  textbook  is  first  used  in  this 
grade.  In  the  boys'  schools  four  hours  a  week  and  in  the  girls*  schools  three  hours 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

DENMARK. — Notation  and  numeration  are  extended  to  10,000.  Place  value,  in 
the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers,  is  emphasized.  The  four  operations  are  taught, 
using  both  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Multipliers  and  divisors  not  exceeding 
two  figures  are  used,  except  in  the  case  of  powers  of  10.  The  terms  day,  week, 
hour,  minute,  second,  meter,  kilometer,  millimeter,  hectometer,  decileter,  gram, 
kilogram,  and  ton  are  taught,  and  are  used  in  numerous  problems.    Simple  exercises 
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involving  easy  fractions  are  given.    There  is  daily  oral  and  written  drill  on  the  multi- 
plication lables. 

Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

ENGLAND. — In  Standard  II  the  course  includes  the  reading  and  writing  of  num- 
bers from  1  to  1,000.  The  four  operations  are  extended  to  include  addition  of  hun- 
dreds, multiplication  of  tens  by  units  and  of  hundreds  by  easy  tens;  subtraction  of 
tens  and  easy  himdreds;  division  of  tend  and  easy  hundreds  by  units. 

The  fractions  J,  J,  and  J  are  used  in  easy  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications, 
and  divisions.  The  tape  measure  and  ruler  are  extensively  used,  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  following  terms:  Yard,  foot,  inch,  one-half  inch,  pound,  and  one-half 
pound.    They  are  also  taught  the  values  of  the  various  English  coins. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  the  simplest  geometrical  fig- 
ures. The  pupils  are  required  to  draw  rectangles  and  squares  of  given  dimensions. 
Squared  paper  is  rather  extensively  used  in  these  drawings.  The  pupils  are  taught 
the  right  angle  and  how  to  divide  angles  by  means  of  paper  folding.    , 

FINLAND. — Place  value  is  carefully  explained.  The  four  operations  are  extended 
to  1,000,  for  both  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  The  common  units  of  length, 
weight,  and  capacity  are  taught,  and  numerous  exercises  involving  these  measures 
are  given. 

Four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic. 

FBANCB. — A  thorough  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  is  given,  and  the 
operations  are  extended  to  large  numbers.  The  general  ideas  of  fractions  are  intro- 
duced. Simple  reasoning  problems  are  given,  the  data  being  selected  from  matters 
within  the  experience  of  the  child.  The  pupils  make  numerous  estimates  and  com- 
parisons of  distances,  the  metric  units  being  used.  Exercises  involving  the  most 
elementary  plane  figures  are  given,  and  the  various  kinds  of  angles  are  studied.  The 
simplest  solids  are  studied  from  models. 
Forty  minutes  a  day  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

OEBMANT. — ^The  number  scale  is  extended  to  1,000  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
count  by  10,  50,  and  100.  Oral  addition  and  subtraction  are  extended  to  nimibers  of 
two  digits,  and  written  addition  and  subtraction  to  numbers  of  six  digits.  Multipli- 
cation up  to  four-place  numbers  by  two-place  numbers  is  taught.  Division  of  numbers 
containing  from  two  to  six  figures  by  numbers  of  one  figure  and  by  easy  tens  is  taught. 
The  terms  mark,  pound,  meter,  centimeter,  liter,  hectoliter,  gram,  kilogram,  and 
kilometer  are  taught,  and  are  used  in  numerous  exercises.  The  four  operations 
involving  units  of  length  and  weight  are  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

There  are  in  Germany  nimaerous  collections  of  problems  designed  to  give  feicility 
in  oral  computation. 

In  most  of  the  (jerman  States,  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Belgium.  Exercises  involv- 
ing the  four  operations  with  all  numbers  are  given.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  various  weights  and  measures. 

Five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic. 

HUNGABT. — (For  details,  see  the  course  in  Austria.)  The  problems  are  chosen 
almost  entirely  from  practical  life.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  variation 
in  courses. 

ITALY. — Notation  and  numeration  are  extended  to  10,000.  Nimierous  oral  exer- 
cises on  numbers  less  than  100  are  given.  The  written  exercises  involve  numbers 
up  to  1,000.  Multipliers  and  divisors  are  usually  small  or  else  a  multiple  of  10.  The 
decimal  notation  is  introduced  and  easy  common  fractions  are  reduced  to  decimals. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  practical  exercises  involving  the  metric  sjrstem. 
Some  of  the  elementary  notions  of  geometry  are  derived  by  intuition.  Free-hand 
drawing  is  emphasized. 
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JAPAN. — Notation  and  numeration  are  extended  to  10,000.  Oral  and  written 
exercises  involve  all  four  operations.  The  chief  aim  of  the  year  is  to  teach -written 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  with  numbers  less  than  10,000. 

From  five  to  ten  minutes'  oral  drill  is  given  daily  to  help  fix  the  number  facts 
firmly  in  mind. 

NOB  WAT. — (No  data  are  available  on  the  work  of  this  yeftr.) 

BOITMANIA. — (No  data  are  available  on  the  work  of  this  year.) 

BXTSSIA. — ^The  course  for  the  first  three  school  years  includes  the  four  operations 
for  abstract  and  concrete  numbers  and  the  easiest  fractions.  The  tables  of  weights 
and  measures  and  of  Russian  money  are  taught.  There  are  nimierous  collections  of 
good  problems  for  use  in  the  primary  schools.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geometry 
are  taught  by  means  of  paper  folding  and  cutting,  using  squares,  rectangles,  and 
simple  solids.    The  pupils  do  not  use  a  textbook. 

Five  hoiUB  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic. 

SWEDEN. — (The  course  is- not  givon  in  detail.    See  the  sixth  school  year.) 

SWrrZBBLAND. — Notation  and  numeration  are  taught  to  1,000.  Mental  arith- 
metic is  the  basis  for  all  work.  Calculation,  and  not  reasoning,  is  emphasized.  All 
the  operations  are  taught. 

UNITED  STATES. — (New  York  State  course.)  Drill  in  counting  is  continued. 
The  pupils  are  taught  to  coimt  by  fives  to  100,  beginning  with  0,  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and 
by  sixes,  beginning  with  each  of  the  nimibers  from  0  to  5,  inclusive.  In  short  divi- 
sion, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  used  as  divisors.  Multiplication,  with  two  or  more 
figures  in  the  multiplier,  is  taught.  Definitions  of  the  terms  addend,  sum,  minuend , 
subtrahend,  remainder,  multiplicand,  multiplier,  product,  dividend,  divisor,  and 
quotient  are  learned.  Pupils  are  taught  to  measure,  using  the  inch  and  the  foot. 
Square  inch  and  square  foot  are  also  taught.  The  fractions  ^  and  i  are  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  linear  unit  in  measuring. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  following  topics  are  taught:  Long  division, 
multiplication  tables  of  the  tens,  elevens,  and  twelves,  and  their  use  as  divisors  in 
short  divisi(Hi;  tests  for  divisibility  by  2,  3,  5,  9,  and  10;  the  definition  of  ^tor  and 
prime  ^tor.  The  pupils  memorize  the  prince  ^tors  up  to  25;  linear  and  square 
measurement  of  objects  in  the  school  room,  and  liquid  measure  are  taught. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  oral  drill  and  written  work  for  accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  the  four  operations.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupil  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  integers  with  accuracy  and  tiicility. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY   OF  THE   THIRD   YEARNS   WORK. 

There  is  greater  variety  in  the  third-year  courses  than  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  school  years.  In  a  few  of  the  countries — for  example,  Belgium  and  Italy — 
the  notation  of  decimal  fractions  is  introduced.  This  is  usually  not  done  in  the 
United  States  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  or  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  year. 
It  is  a  common  practice  abroad  to  introduce  fractions  with  denominate  numbers. 
In  all  of  the  European  countries  and  in  Japan  oral  arithmetic  greatly  predominates. 
In  Japan  a  special  part  of  the  recitation  is  set  apart  for  this  oral  drill.  The  textbooks 
in  several  of  the  countries,  notably  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  are  collections  of 
problems  rather  than  expositions  of  number. 

In  most  of  the  schools  subtraction  is  taught  by  the  addition  method. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  school  year  the  German  boy  may  either  (1)  continue  in  the 
Volksschule,  (2)  pass  to  the  Biirgerschule,  or  (3)  enter  a  secondary  school  (Gymnasium, 
Realgymnaedum,  or  Oberrealschule).  The  Russian  pupil  may  enter  either  the 
Realschule  or  the  Gymnasium.  If  ho  prefers  he  may  continue  in  the  primary  school 
a  year  or  two  more.  In  Sweden  the  primary  school  lasts  six  years,  but  a  pupil  may 
enter  the  Realschule  after  he  has  completed  the  third  school  year. 
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V.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  FOURTH  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AXTSTBIA. — ^Much  attention  is  still  given  to  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations.  A  laige  amount  of  oral  drill  is  provided.  The  idea  of  fractions 
is  extended,  and  decimal  fractions  are  introduced.  Numerous  exercises  involving 
easy  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  are  given.  The  common  units 
of  weight,  length,  surface,  capacity,  and  money  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

BELGIUM. — Common  fractions  are  formally  introduced,  and  the  reduction  of  com- 
mon fractions  to  decimal  fractions  is  explained  and  practiced.  Numerous  practical 
problems  involving  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  are  given.  The  subject  of 
decimal  fractions  is  correlated  with  that  of  the  metric  system.  The  fundamental 
ideas  of  simple  proportion  are  taught.    Simple  interest  is  begun. 

DENMA&K. — ^The  four  operations  are  extended  to  exercises  involving  large  num- 
bers. Multipliers  with  three  and  divisors  with  two  figures  are  used.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  denominate  numbers  are  taught. 

The  concept  of  fraction  is  extended  to  include  all  fractions  with  denominators  not 
greater  than  10.    The  pupils  are  required  to  find  fractional  parts  of  a  number. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  simple  proportion  are  taught.  The  metric  units  are  used 
in  many  of  the  problems. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  groups  are  studied.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ^tors  of  numbers  less  than  100.  Addition  is  extended  to 
numbers  of  four  figures,  and  subtraction  is  extended  to  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Multiplication  by  easy  hundreds  is  taught,  and  division  by  easy  factors  is  stiidied. 
The  four  operations  are  employed  in  problems  involving  money,  yards,  feet,  inches, 
gallons,  quarts,  pints,  pounds,  and  ounces.  Ascending  and  descending  reductions 
are  presented.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  fractions  i,  i,  i,  },  ),  i  to  ),  and  ^ 
to  a.  Numerous  problems  involving  these  fractions  are  given,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented on  lines  and  by  means  of  paper  folding.  The  use  of  the  measuring  tape  is 
taught. 

The  pupils  are  made  feuniliar  with  the  idea  of  bisection  by  paper  folding.  A  study 
is  made  of  squares  and  rectangles.  The  pupils  are  required  to  measure  and  compare 
the  opposite  sides  and  the  diagonals.  The  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles  are 
briefly  studied.  Figures  are  drawn  to  easy  scales  and  simple  geometric  patterns  are 
constructed. 

FINLAND. — Both  common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taught  during  the  year. 
Most  of  the  common  fractions  have  small  denominators,  and  most  of  the  exercises  dp 
not  involve  decimals  of  more  than  the  third  order.  The  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
reduce  a  common  to  a  decimal  fraction.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  ratio  and  propor- 
tion are  taught.    Some  very  elementary  problems  are  given  in  simple  interest. 

FRANCE. — ^The  ideas  of  common  fractions  are  extended,  and  decimal  fractions  are 
introduced.  The  four  operations  are  applied  to  decimal  fractions.  The  fundamental 
ideas  of  proportion  are  studied,  and  a  few  problems  are  given  involving  simple  interest. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  attention  given  to  problems  involving  the  legal  systems  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  four  operations  are  involved  in  many  mental  problems. 
Pupils  are  required  to  represent  at  the  board  and  on  paper  the  simple  geometric 
figures  and  to  study  from  models  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  cube,  prism, 
cylinder,  and  sphere.  The  texts  include  numerous  problems  relating  to  losses  caused 
by  alcoholic  drinks. 

GEBMANT. — In  (jermany  a  pupil  generally  spends  his  fourth  school  year  in  the 
Volkaschule,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  or  the  Oberrealschule,  although, 
as  in  other  countries,  there  are  other  tjrpes  of  schools  which  he  may  attend. 

Coune  in  the  Volksschule. — Oral  multiplication  by  12, 15,  and  25  is  presented.  The  four 
operations  with  denominate  numbers  are  studied.    Simple  problems  involving  frac- 
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tions  are  given.  Notation  and  numeration  are  extended  up  to  seven  places.  Con- 
tinual practice  is  given  in  the  four  operations.  Multiplication  involves  multipliers 
of  four  digits,  and  division  involves  three  place  divisors. 

Decimal  fractions  are  taught  to  three  decimal  places,  and  the  subject  is  closely  cor- 
related with  the  metric  system.  Denominate  numbers  are  frequently  written  in  decimal 
form.  Ascending  and  descending  reduction  are  applied  to  the  metric  system.  Addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  common  fractions  are  taught,  and  aliquot  parts  are  freely  used. 

In  some  of  the  Grerman  Volksschulen  formal  written  arithmetic  begins  with  this 
grade.    Applications  are  postponed  until  the  processes  are  fixed. 

Coune  in  the  Gymnasium. — ^The  four  fimdamental  operations  with  abstract  and  de- 
nominate numbers  are  extensively  drilled  upon.  The  simple  measures  of  weight, 
length,  capacity,  surfoce,  and  volume  are  taught.  Problems  involving  parenthesis 
are  given.  The  ideas  of  common  fractions  are  extended  and  decimals  are  given 
some  attention. 

Course  in  the  Realgymnarium. — The  course  in  this  type  of  school  is  the  same  as  for 
the  Gymnasium. 

Course  in  the  Oberrealschule. — Four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic.  The  course 
includes  drill  in  the  four  operations  with  abstract  and  denominate  numbers;  practice 
in  decimal  notation;  the  rules  for  divisibility  by  one  place  numbers;  prime  factors; 
multiples  and  divisors.  The  ideas  of  common  fractions  are  extended.  Oral  arith- 
metic  receives  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  four  operations  with  integers  are  thoroughly  reviewed .  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  denominate  numbers  and  the  various  common  units  of  measure. 

The  concept  of  fractions  is  extended;  decimal  fractions  are  taught  and  pupils  reduce 
common  to  decimal  fractions.    The  rectangle,  cube,  and  parallelopiped  are  studied. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic. 

HUNGABT. — ^The  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  fair 
degree  of  speed  with  the  four  operations.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  denominate 
numbers  and  the  ample  units  of  measure.  The  decimal  notation  is  taught  and  the 
concept  of  common  fraction  is  extended.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  reduce  a  common 
to  a  decimal  fraction. 

TTALY, — ^The  written  work  includes  the  four  operations  with  integers  and  decimal 
fractions;  the  reduction  of  a  common  to  a  decimal  fraction;  a  study  of  the  Roman 
numerals;  and  numerous  practical  exercises  on  the  metric  system. 

The  pupib  are  taught  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  simple  geometric  figures. 
Free-hand  drawing  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  rules  for  the  mensuration 
of  the  common  plane  figures  and  the  names  of  the  solids  are  taught. 

JAPAN. — ^The  chief  aim  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  school  year  is  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  speed  in  computations  involving  numbenless  than  100,000,000 
and  to  teach  computation  with  compound  and  decimal  nimabers. 

Multipliers  are  usually  of  two  or  three  digits,  and  divisors  and  quotients  are  usually 
of  not  more  than  three  digits.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  find  a  fractional  part  of  a 
number. 

In  compound  numbers  the  units  of  length,  distance,  weight,  capacity,  area,  time, 
and  money  are  taught. 

Decimal  notation  is  taught  only  to  thousandths  in  this  school  year. 

NOBWAT.— (No  report.) 

BOUMANIA.— The  four  operations  are  extended  to  larger  nimabers;  the  decimal 
notation  is  introduced,  and  the  relation  between  common  and  decimal  fractions  is 
emphasized.    The  various  met^c  units  are  studied. 

BXTSSIA.— The  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  begin  with  the  fourth  school  year. 
A  pupil  may  continue  his  course  in  the  primary  school.  All  courses  for  the  fourth 
year  are  much  alike.  The  four  operations  are  emphasized.  Common  and  decimal 
fractions  are  introduced.    In  the  Gymnasium  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
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arithmetic.    Measurements  and  easy  drawing  to  scale  form  an  important  part  of  th# 
course. 

SWBDSH. — ^The  Realschule  begins  the  fourth  school  year  and  lasts  for  six  of 
seven  years.    Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics. 

There  is  continued  attention  given  to  the  four  operations.  Common  and  decimftl 
fractions  are  introduced,  and  easy  examples  involving  them  are  solved.  Only  inte« 
gers  are  used  as  multipliers  and  divisors,  and  no  remainders  occur  in  the  divisionir 
The  study  of  the  metric  system  is  continued. 

SWITZEBLAND. — The  attempt  is  made  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  thf 
four  operations  with  integers  and  denominate  numbers. 

The  decimal  notation  is  introduced,  and  the  ideas  of  common  fractions  are  extended # 
The  four  operations  are  taught  for  both  integers  and  common  fractions;  only  eaay 
problems  are  considered.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  put  upon  estimates  and  drawing 
to  scale. 

UNITED  STATES. — (New  York  State  course).  Roman  numerals  are  taught  front 
1  to  100  and  by  hundreds  to  1,000.  The  pupils  learn  to  read  and  write  United  State! 
money;  to  use  cancellation,  when  possible,  in  the  solution  of  problems;  and  to  \ia0 
the  terms  pint,  quart,  peck,  and  bushel.  Common  fractions  are  developed  objeC' 
tively.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  change  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions  of  highef 
and  lower  denominations;  to  add  and  subtract  fractions  the  denominators  of  which 
do  not  contain  more  than  two  digits;  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  an  integer  and  by  i 
fraction,  and  to  multiply  an  integer  by  a  fraction;  to  divide  a  fraction  by  an  integef 
and  by  a  fraction,  and  to  divide  an  integer  by  a  fraction.  The  principles  for  multi« 
plying  or  dividing  a  fraction  by  the  proper  operation  upon  its  numerator  or  denomi* 
nator  are  taught;  also  the  effect  of  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same 
number  or  dividing  both  by  the  same  nimiber. 

There  is  continued  drill  throughout  the  year  on  the  four  operations  with  integers* 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers  are  taught.  The  pupils  learn  how  to 
factor  and  to  find  the  least  conmion  njiultiple  of  numbers  to  100.  Problems  are  care« 
fully  stated  before  being  solved.  Cubic  measure  is  taught.  Volumes  studied  includf 
cubic  inches,  cubic  feet,  and  cubic  yards.  Simple  problems  are  given  in  bills  and 
accounts. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY  OP  THE   FOURTH   TEAR's  WORK. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  school  year  (in  Germany,  the  third  school  year)  the  pupil 
may  enter  a  * 'higher"  school  of  some  sort;  in  Austria  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgym* 
naaium,  or  the  Realschule;  in  France,  the  higher  primary  or  lyc^e;  in  Germany,  thf 
Gymnasium,  the  Realgynmasium,  or  the  Oberrealschule;  in  Hungary,  the  Bdrger* 
schule,  the  Gymnasium,  or  the  Realschule;  in  Italy,  the  Ginnasio,  or  the  modem 
school;  in  Roumania,  the  Gymnasium;  and  in  Switzerland,  the  middle  school.  Con« 
ditions  are  such  that  pupils  can  not  well  enter  a  '  'high^  "  school  except  at  the  begins 
ning;  so  that  the  fourth  (or  the  third)  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  primary  fof 
many  European  pupils. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the  four  operations  for  abstract  and  denominate  numbeftf 
firmly  in  mind  by  the  time  the  pupil  has  completed  his  fourth  school  year.  In  all  of 
the  countries  a  large  amoimt  of  both  oral  and  written  drill  is  provided.  Speed  and 
accuracy  in  the  fundamentals  are  watchwords  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  con« 
cept  of  common  fractions  is  much  extended,  and  the  decimal  notation  is  introduced f 
In  several  of  the  coimtries,  only  addition  and  subtraction  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions  are  taught,  but  in  others  multiplication  and  division  are  also  included  iH 
the  course.    When  this  is  done,  only  the  easy  cases  are  usually  considered. 

The  general  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  makei 
the  introduction  of  decimals  practicable  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  the  United  States* 
Usually  the  subject  of  decimal  fractions  is  closely  correlated  with  the  metric  system  r 
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Most  courses  in  the  United  States  are  not  so  advanced  as  the  New  York  State  couise. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  courses  in  European  countries  include  all  that  is 
offered  in  tJie  United  States  during  the  fourth  school  year  and  a  good  deal  of  the  worl^  of 
the  fifth  school  year.  The  formal  study  of  common  or  decimal  fractions  is  seldom 
begun  in  the  United  States  before  the  fifth  school  year. 

In  most  of  the  European  countries  emphasis  is  put  upon  computation  rather  than 
upon  reasoning  during  the  first  four  school  years. 


VI.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  FIFTH  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AXTSTBIA. — ^The  fifth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  Volksschule  and  the  firBt 
of  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Realschule. 

Cawrse  in  the  Gymnasium. — ^The  four  operations  with  abstract  and  denominate  num- 
bers are  continued.  Roman  notation  is  introduced.  Austrian  money,  weights,  and 
measures  are  studied.  Common  fractions  are  studied  in  connection  with  denominate 
munbers,  most  of  the  fractions  being  of  small  denomination;  and  the  study  of  decimal 
fractions  is  continued. 

The  work  in  geometry  is  of  a  propsedeutic  nature.  The  cube  and  sphere  are  studied . 
Exercises  with  ruler,  compasses,  triangle,  and  protractor  are  given.  A  good  deal  of 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  measuring  and  drawing  of  easy  geometrical  figures.  The 
pupils  are  made  familiar  with  the  common  solids.  The  constructions  include  angles 
of  30,  60,  and  90  degrees;  isosceles,  equilateral,  and  right  triangles;  parallels;  and 
perpendiculars.  The  pupils  find  the  areas  of  squares  and  rectangles,  and  the  volumes 
of  cubes  and  right  prisms. 

Course  in  Realschule  and  Volksschule, — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
Gymnasium.  Even  more  attention  is  put  upon  the  securing  of  speed  and  accuracy 
in  the  four  operations  with  integers  and  fractions. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  very  close  connection  with  geometry  in  all  types  of  schools. 
The  two  subjects  complement  each  other  and  form  one  instruction  unit. 

The  pupils  make  nimierous  simple  models  of  pasteboard  and  sticks.  Planes  and 
solids  are  taken  up  in  close  connection;  since  the  study  is  made  from  models. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  one  to 
geometry. 

Course  in  Realgymnasium. — ^The  course  is  the  same  as  in  the  Realschule,  except  that 
there  is  no  special  period  for  the  study  of  geometry. 

BELGIUM. — ^The  four  processes  with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions  are 
explained.  Quotients  are  obtained  correct  to  one-thousandth.  Cancellation  is  ex- 
tensively used.  Pupils  are  taught  the  tests  of  divisibility  for  2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 25,  and  125. 
Prime  numbers  are  studied  and  applied  to  tests  of  divisibility  by  6, 12, 15, 18,  21,  and 
35.  Unitary  analysis  is  taught.  The  problems  are  based  laigely  on  local  industries, 
trades,  and  agriculture.  The  study  of  the  metric  system  is  continued.  The  mensu- 
ration of  the  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezoid,  circle,  and  polygon  is  studied. 
Oral  computation  is  emphasized,  and  short  processes  are  encouraged. 

Most  of  the  teaching  of  geometric  forms  is  done  in  connection  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem, manual  training,  and  drawing. 

DENMABK. — ^The  pupils  are  taught  to  resolve  numbers  into  prime  factors.  Addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  common  fractions  are  studied,  and  the  study  of  decimal  fractions 
is  extended.  Proportion  is  taken  up,  the  fractional  form  of  writing  the  proportion 
being  used.  The  metric  system  is  studied  as  a  practical  application  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimal  fractions  and  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion of  a  decimal  by  an  integer  are  taught. 
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Special  periods  are  not  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geometric  forms,  but  much  is  done 
in  ^e  drawing  classes.  Mensuration  is  taught  in  connectibn  with  arithmetic.  The 
compasses  are  but  little  used. 

ENGLAND. — Notation  and  numeration  are  extended  to  tens  of  thousands.  F&cton 
and  easy  long  division  are  taught.  Common  fractions  are  studied,  the  denominators 
being  restricted  in  most  cases  to  numbers  less  than  12.  Addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions  are  taught.  Decimal  fractions  up  to  three  decimal  places  are  introduced, 
and  the  four  operations  involving  decimals  are  taught  by  means  of  divided  squares, 
rectangles,  and  rulers.  Numerous  problems  involving  distances  and  heights  expressed 
in  yards,  feet,  and  inches  are  solved.  The  terms  ton,  hundredweight,  chain,  pound, 
ounce,  gallon,  quart,  pint,  month,  day,  hour,  minlite,  and  second  are  used  in  exercises. 
The  method  of  unitary  analysis  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  area  of  the 
square  and  the  rectangle  is  taught,  and  the  term  perimeter  is  \ised.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  pupU  the  idea  of  a  standard  pound  and  yard.  Metric  rulers  are  used, 
and  pupils  learn  some  of  the  equivalents.  Calipers  and  wedges  are  used  to  deter- 
mine internal  and  external  diameters. 

llie  work  in  geometry  includes  the  bisection  of  lines,  angles,  and  triangles  by  fold* 
ing;  the  superposition  of  triangles;  the  use  of  comi>asses;  folding  circles  to  get  angles 
of  180,  90,  45,  and  22^  degrees;  the  drawing  of  parallels  by  means  of  the  set  square 
and  by  the  eye;  the  drawing  of  parallelograms,  and  drawing  to  scale. 

FINLAND. — ^The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  decimal  and  common  fractions, 
tests  of  divisibility,  simple  proportion,  introductory  work  in  percentage,  and  simple 
interest. 

One  hour  a  week  is  given  to  the  study  of  geometry.  T^e  course  includes  the  study 
of  lines,  angles,  rectilinear  figures  and  their  areas,  curvilinear  figures  and  their  areas. 

IBANCB. — ^The  fifth  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  higher  primary  and  the 
first  of  the  lyc6e.    The  higher  primary  is  not  fotind  in  all  schools. 

The  course  in  the  higher  primary  includes  the  following  subjects:  The  study  of 
prime  numbers  and  tests  for  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  and  25;  the  resolution  of 
numbers  into  factors;  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple;  unitary 
analysis;  the  metric  system;  the  four  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions. 
Letters  are  used  in  the  solution  of  some  simple  problems. 

The  w<»rk  in  geometry  is  given  in  connection  with  drawing,  and  is  frequently  taught 
by  the  same  teacher.  The  following  figures  are  studied:  Square,  rectangle,  triangle, 
circle,  x)erpendiculars,  obliques,  parallels,  and  parallelograms.  The  pupils  learn  the 
relation  of  circumference  and  radius,  the  terms  chord,  arc,  tangent,  and  secant.  Angles 
are  measured  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  graphic  construction.  Very  elementary  pro- 
jections are  introduced. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  lyc^  of  France  the  pupils  may  enter  either  the  classical  or 
the  scientific  section. 

In  the  classical  lyc^  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics,*and  the  course 
includes  the  study  of  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

In  the  scientific  lyc^  three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic  and  one  to  geomet- 
ric drawing.  The  work  in  arithmetic  includes  the  study  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  rule  of  three,  problems  in  interest,  and  alligation. 

In  the  work  in  geometrical  drawing  the  pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  ruler  and  com- 
passes, and  to  make  simple  designs. 

GBBMANT. —  Volkssckuk. — ^The  subjects  of  denominate  numbers  and  common 
fractions  are  closely  related,  and  pupils  are  given  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  computa- 
tion in  both  topics.  All  four  processes  are  studied  with  both  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  and  the  pupils  learn  how  to  reduce  a  common  to  a  decimal  fraction.  In 
some  schools  decimal  fractions  are  studied  before  common  fractions,  and  in  others  this 
order  is  reversed.  The  problems  involve  a  good  deal  of  computation  with  time.  In 
a  few  of  the  States  abridged  multiplication  and  division  are  being  experimented  with. 
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Course  in  the  Oymnasium. — ^The  course  includes  the  study  of  common  and  decimal 
{nations,  simple  proportion,  tests  of  divisibility  for  numbers  of  one  digit,  prime  num- 
bers, factors,  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  fractions  to  simple  proportion. 

The  instruction  in  geometry  is  of  a  propiedeutic  nature,  and  includes  the  study  of 
Itraight  lines,  angles,  and  triangles.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  use  compfisses  and  rul^ 
loxd  to  make  easy  constructions. 

Course  in  Realgymnasium. — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Jlore  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  subject  of  decimal  fractions.  Three  hoiurs  a  week  are 
given  to  the  work  in  mathematics. 

Course  in  the  Oberrealsckule. — ^The  course  is  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium  except 
that  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  work  and  more  attention  is  devoted  to  oral 
fuithmetic. 

SOJJiAKD. — ^The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  exercises  and  problems  involving 
computations  with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions;  simple  problems  in 
percentage;  profit  and  loss;  the  elements  of  proportion;  and  the  metric  system. 

STJNGABT. — ^The  pupil  in  Hungary  who  has  completed  his  fourth  school  year 
Oiay  continue  for  two  years  more  in  the  Volksschule,  or  he  may  enter  the  BCUgerschule, 
Gymnasium,  or  Realschule. 

The  course  in  the  Volksschule  and  in  the  Bttrgerschule  is  the  same.  Four  hours  a 
^l^eek  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

The  four  operations  with  decimal  and  common  fractions  are  taught.  The  study  of 
decimal  usually  precedes  that  of  common  fractions.  Numerous  problems  are  based 
on  school  and  city  statistics.  The  various  units  of  measure  are  studied,  and  problems 
involving  time,  rate,  and  distance  are  based  upon  time  tables.  Originality  is  en- 
couraged, and  speed  and  accuracy  are  greatly  emphasized.  The  heuristic  method  is 
extensively  used. 

The  work  in  geometric  drawing  includes  the  use  of  the  niler  and  compasses;  drawing 
{rem  objects;  a  study  of  the  simple  plane  and  solid  figures,  such  as  the  various  quad- 
rilaterals, polygons,  triangles,  circles,  and  right  prisms.  Pupils  are  taught  to  make 
tasy  designs  and  ornaments. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geometric  drawing. 

Course  in  the  Oyymnaaium  and  the  Realschule. — ^The  course  is  practically  the  same 
|tf  the  one  above.  Mathematical  instruction  in  general  is  more  extensive  and  more 
intensive  in  the  Realschule  than  in  the  Gymnasium. 

ITALY. — ^The  pupil  in  Italy  who  has  completed  his  fourth  year  may  continue  in 
the  elementary  school  for  two  years,  or  he  may  enter  the  first  year  of  the  Ginnasio  or 
of  the  modem  school. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  practically  the  same  in  all  types  of  schools.  In  the 
Ginnasio  one  hour  a  week  is  specifically  set  aside  for  "practical  arithmetic. " 

The  course  in  the  schools  includes  the  following:  The  four  operations  with  integers, 
common  and  decimal  fractions;  the  metric  system;  business  applications;  simple 
proportion;  simple  interest;  discoimt;  profit  and  loss;  rules  for  surfaces  and  volumes. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  free-hand  drawing  and  the  making  of  easy  con- 
itructions  and  models. 

JAPAN. — ^The  chief  aim  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  year  is  to  teach  computation  with 
integers,  decimal  and  compound  numbers;  to  make  the  pupils  proficient  in  the  solution 
of  applied  problems,  easy  mensuration,  and  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  metric 
lystem,  Enghsh  and  American  money,  and  the  systems  of  measure  of  certain  foreign 
00\intries. 

The  work  in  mensuration  includes  quadrilaterals,  triangles,  polygons,  circles,  and  a 
lew  of  the  easier  solids. 

HOTTMANIA.— The  Gynmasium  begins  with  the  fifth  school  year.  The  four 
operations  with  integers,  decimal  and  common  fractions  are  emphasized.    The  metric 
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system  is  taught,  and  the  common  tests  for  divisibility  of  small  nimibers  are  introduced. 
The  rule  of  three  is  taught  and  some  easy  problems  in  simple  interest  are  given.  Pupils 
learn  the  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  quadrilateralQ,  triangles,  circles,  parallelepipeds, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones.    The  course  includes  but  little  theory. 

BXTSSIA. — Coutae  for  Gymrumum. — Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  mathematics.    A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  theoretical. 

The  course  includes  the  four  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions;  the 
metric  system;  tests  for  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  and  15;  highest  com- 
mon factor,  and  least  common  multiple. 

The  course  in  the  Realschule  is  the  same  as  above,  and  the  same  number  of  Incurs 
is  devoted  to  mathematics. 

SWEDEN. — ^The  course  includes  the  four  operations  with  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  reduction  of  fractions,  the  metric  83r8tem,  and  simple  problems  in  percentage. 

The  course  is  practically  the  same  in  the  second  year  of  Uie  Realschule  and  the 
fifth  year  of  the  primary  school. 

SWrrZEBLAND. — ^A  pupil  who  has  completed  the  fourth  school  year  may  continue 
in  the  primary  school  for  two  years  more  or  he  may  enter  the  middle  school. 

The  course  is  practically  the  same  in  both.  Four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the 
subject. 

The  four  operations  with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  reduction 
of  fractions  are  taught.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  ratio  and  proportion  are  studied. 
Simple  problems  in  percentage  are  given.    Interest  and  simple  accounts  are  studied. 

The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  lines,  angles,  quadrilaterals,  triangles, 
polygons,  circles,  linear  and  sur&ce  measure. 

UNITED  STATES.  (New  York  course  of  study). — ^The  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
read  and  write  decimal  fractions  and  to  reduce  common  to  decimal  and  decimal  to 
common  fractions.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  decimal  fractions  are 
presented,  and  the  common  aliquot  parts  are  studied.  The  tables  for  linear,  square, 
and  cubic  measure  are  reviewed.  Ascending  and  descending  reductions  involving 
the  various  tables  of  denominate  numbers  are  tau^t.  Square  measure  is  applied 
to  finding  the  area  of  squares,  triangles,  rectangles,  and  to  problems  of  painting,  paper- 
ing, and  plastering.  Cubic  measure  is  applied  to  finding  the  volume  of  rectangular 
solids,  the  capacity  of  bina  and  cisterns,  and  the  cost  of  masonry.  Many  problems 
are  given  involving  avoirdupois,  dry  and  liquid  measure,  English  money,  time  and 
circular  measure.  Numerous  problems  involving  reductions  are  given.  The  value 
of  the  franc,  pound,  and  mark  in  United  States  money  is  learned.  Problems  involving 
simple  bills  and  accounts  are  given. 

GENERAL   8UMMABT  OF  THE   WORK  OF  THE   FIFTH   SCHOOL  TEAR. 

The  work  of  the  fifth  school  year  in  most  European  countries  is  decidedly  more 
extensive  than  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unusual  in  this 
country  for  the  general  ideas  of  percentage  to  be  introduced  before  the  sixth  school 
year.  In  several  of  the  European  countries  this  work  is  introduced  during  the  fifth 
school  year.  Proportion  ia  rarely  introduced  in  this  country  in  the  fifth  school  year, 
but  it  is  not  uncommonly  introduced  in  that  year  abroad.  Tests  of  divisibility  and 
prime  Actors  are  given  much  more  attention  in  the  European  countries  than  here. 

The  general  use  of  the  metric  system  gives  the  European  teacher  an  excellent 
field  of  application  for  decimal  fractfons,  and  the  two  topics  are  closely  related. 

Common  fractions  and  denominate  numbers  are  more  closely  related  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  United  States. 

Probably  the  most  marked  difference  between  fifth-grade  work  here  and  abroad 
is  the  large  amount  of  time  and  attention  put  upon  the  propeedeutic  study  of  geometry 
in  the  European  countries.    Very  frequently  this  work  is  given  under  the  subject 
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of  drawing,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  arithmetic  and  drawing  are  usually  tau^t 
by  the  same  teacher. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  work  of  the  fifth  year  in  the  European  schools  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  work  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  courses 
abroad  include  all  that  is  included  in  the  fifth-year  courses  in  this  country  and  a 
good  deal  that  is  not  included  here. 


Vn.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SIXTH  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AUSTBIA. — Course  in  OymnaHum, — ^The  topics  of  highest  common  fsictat  and 
lowest  common  multiple  are  studied.  Prime  factors  of  laige  numbers  are  found 
and  the  general  rules  for  fractional  computation  are  explained  and  used  in  numerous 
problems.  Pupils  learn  how  to  reduce  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal  and  the  reverse. 
Direct  and  inverse  proportion  are  studied  as  an  introduction  to  functional  thinking. 
Unitary  analysis  is  extensively  used. .  There  is  almost  daily  drill  in  computing 
with  denominate  numbers  and  decimal  fractions.  Simple  computations  in  interest 
are  made. 

Geometry. — ^The  symmetry  of  plane  and  solid  bodies  is  studied  and  the  congruency 
of  plane  figures  is  established  intuitively.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  measurements.  Pupils  letfm  to  construct  triangles,  quadrUaterals,  regular 
polygons,  and  circles.  The  fundamental  properties  of  the  right  prism,  cylinder, 
cone,  and  sphere  are  studied.  The  study  of  the  sphere  is  closely  relate^L  to  the  work 
in  geometry.    The  study  of  geometric  drawing  is  not  obligatory  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Realschule, — ^The  most  important  rules  for  divisibility  and  factoring  are  studied. 
The  pupils  learn  how  to  find  the  hi^est  common  factor  and  the  lowest  conunon 
multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers.  AU  operations  with  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions are  taught  and  used  in  numerous  exercises.  Ratio  and  proportion  are  studied 
as  exercises  in  functional  thinking.  Problems  in  interest  are  solved  by  fonnulaa 
and  by  proportion.  The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  symmelry  of 
plane  and  solid  figures,  and  the  fundamental  constructions  of  plane  geometry,  such 
as  the  bisecting  of  angles  and  the  erecting  of  perpendiculars.  The  pupils  learn  how 
to  construct  the  various  kinds  of  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  and  polygons.  The  terms 
cord,  tangent,  and  secant  are  taught  and  used  in  constructions.  A  brief  study  is 
made  of  the  fundamenjtal  properties  of  pyramids,  prisms,  cones,  and  spheres.  The 
synmietry  of  the  equilateral  triangle  is  also  considered.  Some  attention  is  devoted 
to  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the  drawing  instruments,  and  simple  exercises  are 
given  involving  constructions  and  designs.  Three  hoius  a  week  are  devoted  to 
instruction  in  arithmetic  and  two  hours  to  geometric  drawing.  The  instruction  in 
both  subjects  is  giv^i  by  the  same  teacher. 

Realgymnanvm, — ^The  course  in  the  Realgynmasium  is  the  same  as  in  the  Real- 
schule,  except  that  no  particular  hours  are  prescribed  for  the  study  of  geometric 
drawing. 

BELGIUM. — A  thorough  review  of  the  four  processes  with  integers,  common  and 
decimal  fractions  is  given,  and  the  study  of  the  tests  for  divisibility  is  continued.  The 
pupils  learn  how  to  find  the  highest  conunon  foctor  and  the  lowest  common  multiple 
of  two  or  more  numbers  by  the  process  of  successive  division.  The  study  of  imitary 
analysis  is  continued,  and  many  practical  problems  are  solved.  A  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  problems  proposed  by  the  pupils.  The  study  of  quadrilaterals,  poly- 
gons, and  circles  is  continued.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  find  the  voliune  of  prisms, 
cylinders,  cones,  pyramids,  and  spheres.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  relation  between 
and  measures  of  capacity  and  of  volume.    Oral  arithmetic  is  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
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tioa,  and  abbreviated  proceflses  are  encoaniged.  The  utilitarian  aim  of  arithmetic 
is  kept  coDBtantly  in  mind,  but  the  formal  study  of  the  subject  is  not  neglected .  Most 
of  the  teaching  of  geometry  is  done  in  c<mnection  with  the  woriE  on  the  metric  system) 
drawing,  and  manual  instruction.    Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic. 

DSKMASK. — ^The  pupil  who  has  completed  the  first  five  school  years  may  continue 
two  years  longer  in  the  Folkeskole,  or  he  may  enter  the  intermediate  school. 

Couth  in  the  FoUteskole, — ^The  four  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions 
are  studied.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  include  only  easy  multipliers 
and  divisors.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  reduce  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions 
and  vice  versa.  Ratio  and  proportion  are  taught,  and  many  of  the  exercises  involve 
decimals.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  percentage  are  presented,  and  pup^  learn  how 
to  compute  simple  interest.  The  subject  of  profit  and  loss  is  the  only  other  applica- 
tion of  percentage  presented  in  this  grade.  The  mensuration  of  all  plane  figures  is 
studied  intuitiyely. 

The  course  in  the  intermediate  school  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Folkeskole. 
Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  four  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  their 
application  to  denominate  numberB  are  given  considerable  attention.  Unitary  analysis 
is  taught  and  cancellation  is  emphasized.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  find  the  highest 
common  factor  and  least  conunon  multiple  by  inspection.  The  work  in  mensuration 
includes  the  area  of  the  rectangle  and  parallelogram  and  the  volume  of  the  simplest 
rectangular  solids.  The  callipers  are  used  for  determining  internal  and  the  wedge 
for  external  diameters.  The  use  of  the  metric  ruler  is  taught,  and  the  equivalents 
for  the  common  metric  units  are  learned.  The  areas  of  p^ks  and  public  grounds  are 
found,  and  squared  paper  is  used.  Pupils  are  taught  how  to  make  simple  invoices 
and  bills,  and  to  receipt  bills. 

The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  following:  The  intersection  of  planes,  study 
of  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  cone,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  prism.  The  plumb  line 
and  spirit  level  are  extensively  used.  Lines  and  angles  are  bisected  by  means  of  the 
compasses  and  by  paper  folding.  The  pupils  cut  circles  to  show  angles  of  180,  90,  45, 
22^,  67^,  157^,  270,  315,  and  330  degrees.    The  protractor  is  also  used. 

A  few  simple  problems  in  loci  are  given.    These  usually  include  the  following: 

(a)  The  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  the  extremities  of  a  given  line. 

(b)  The  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  three  given  points. 

From  these,  pupils  learn  how  to  inscribe  and  circumscribe  a  circle.  Equilateral 
and  isosceles  triangles  are  constructed,  and  the  pupils  discover  the  important  foots 
relative  to  these  by  means  of  cutting  and  folding.  Set  squares  are  used  for  constructing 
parallels  and  parallelograms.  The  constructions  for  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  a 
given  point  and  dropping  a  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  are  taught. 

INLAND. — ^The  study  of  common  and  decimal  fractions  is  continued.  Simple 
and  compound  proportion  are  taught.  The  subject  of  percentage  is  introduced. 
The  algebraic  equation  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  work  in  arithmetic. 

7BANCX. — Higher  primary  school. — In  many  schools  the  sixth  school  year  is  the 
last  year  of  the  hij^er  primary.  In  some  schools  an  additional  year  is  given.  Ratio 
and  proportion  are  tai^t.  Both  direct  and  inverse  proportion  are  studied.  Abun- 
dant provision  is  made  for  drill  in  oral  and  written  computation. 

The  elementary  ideas  of  algebraic  calculation  are  applied  to  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  and  simple  algebraic  problems  in  multiplication  and  division  of  polyi- 
nomials  are  included  in  the  course.  Simple  equations  of  the  first  ('egree  are  solved, 
and  the  applications  of  algebra  to  arithmetical  problems  are  emphasized.  Very  easy 
equations  of  the  second  degree  in  one  unknown  are  given  some  attention.  The  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  are  taught,  and  the  pupils  learn  to 
use  tables  of  logarithms  to  four  and  five  places.  These  tables  are  used  in  computa- 
tions in  interest  progressions  and  annuities. 
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(jeometry. — ^The  course  includes  the  study  of  proportional  lines  and  similar  figures. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  graphic  constructions.  The  pupils  learn  how 
to  divide  lines  into  proportional  parts,  to  find  the  mean  proportional  and  the  fourth 
proportional.  The  melliod  of  constructing  a  triangle  and  a  polygon  similar  to  a  given 
triangle  and  polygon  is  taught.  Regular  polygons,  including  equilateral  triangles, 
squares,  pentagons,  and  hexagons,  are  studied.  The  mensuration  of  the  circle  is 
taught,  and  the  pupils  learn  how  to  find  the  approximate  value  of  k  (pi).  The  trigo- 
nometric functions  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  are  tau^t,  and  a  few  simple  formulas 
are  used.  The  pupils  learn  the  terms  dihedral,  trihedral,  and  polyhedral  angles.  The 
Euclidian  geometry  has  been  abandoned  in  some  elementary  schools,  and  the  method 
of  Moray  is  used.    Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  geometric  drawing  and  designs. 

In  the  various  types  of  special  sdiools,  such  as  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  schools,  the  mathematics  is  closely  correlated  with  the  practical  subject 
emphasized  in  the  school. 

[Note.— The  subject  matter  in  this  school  year  seems  somewhat  advanced  and  excessive.    However, 
the  above  outline  may  be  found  on  pages  24-26,  Vol.  I,  Rapports  Enseignement  Primaire,  Paris.] 

Lyde. — ^In  the  classical  lyc^e  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
modem  language  lyc6e  four  hours  are  given  to  this  subject.  One  of  these  four  hours 
is  usually  devoted  to  geometric  drawing.  The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  the 
metric  system,  measures  of  time  and  velocity,  the  rule  of  three,  some  generalized 
arithmetic,  and  simple  formulas.  The  course  in  algebra  includes  only  simple  prob- 
lems involving  equations  of  the  first  degree.  In  both  types  of  lyc^  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  geometric  drawing.  The  course  in  this  subject 
includes  the  geometric  representation  and  perspective  drawing  of  the  common  geo- 
metric solids  and  numerous  useful  simple  objects.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the 
representation  of  ornaments.  By  means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses,  architectural 
designs  are  made. 

GSBMAKT. — VolhuchuU. — Drill  in  oral  and  written  computations  involving 
integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions  is  continued.  Numerous  problems  involving 
prices,  comparison  of  money  values,  and  simple  profit  and  loss  are  given.  The  subject 
of  exchange  is  taught,  and  simple  alligation  is  given  some  attention.  Discount  and 
simple  interest  are  studied.  Ratio  is  taught.  Numerous  problems  are  given  which 
involve  finding  the  approximate  cost. 

Geometry. — The  serious  study  of  geometry  begins  with  the  sixth  school  year.  The 
pupils  are  taught  to  estimate  the  length  of  straight  lines,  to  compute  the  cost  of  fences, 
rails,  borders,  etc.  The  terms  angles,  vertex,  right,  acute,  obtuse,  vertical,  and 
adjacent  are  taught.  By  means  of  protractors  pupils  measure  the  sizes  of  angles. 
The  theorems  for  the  congruency  of  triangles  and  the  theorem  for  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  any  triangle  are  discovered  intuitively.  The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  compute  Uie 
areas  of  triangles  and  the  various  kinds  of  quadrilaterals.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  circle.  The  methods  of  drawing  parallels  and  perpendicidars  are 
taught,  and  the  pupils  learn  how  to  construct  the  various  kinds  of  triangles  and  quad- 
rilaterals.   These  constructions  are  made  with  care,  and  are  kept  in  good  notebooks. 

Gymnasium. — ^The  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  Gymnasium  includes  the  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  decimal  fractions  and  the  reduction  of  common  to  decimal 
fractions,  and  vice  versa.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  abridged  computation. 
Proportion  is  taught,  and  niunerous  problems  involving  the  various  systems  of  weights 
and  measiires  are  given.  Percentage  and  simple  interest  are  presented.  Daily  drill 
in  oral  arithmetic  is  usually  provided. 

The  course  in  geometry  is  the  same  as  the  course  in  the  Oberrealschule,  which  is 
given  below. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  from  three  to  six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mathematics.    The  content  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  in  the  humanistic  Gymnasium. 
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In  the  Realschule  four  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  two  to 
geometry.    The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Oberrealschule. 

OhenedlsdiuU. — ^The  time  devoted  to  mathematics  varies,  but  it  is  usually  five  or 
six  hours  a  week.  The  course  in  arithmetic  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. Special  attention  is  devoted  to  discount  and  business  practice.  Some 
practice  is  given  in  using  letters  in  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems. 

Geometry. — ^The  pupils  are  made  familiar  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  plane 
and  solid  forms,  llie  course  provides  abundant  practice  with  the  ruler,  compasses, 
and  protractor.  Simple  problems  involving  surfoces  and  volimies  are  given.  The 
pupils  learn  how  to  construct  triangles  from  given  parts.  The  congruency  theorems 
are  discovered  intuitively.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  right, 
isosceles,  and  equilateral  triangles  and  to  the  volumes  of  the  parallelogram  and  trape- 
soid.  The  properties  of  the  circle  are  also  considered,  and  elementary  ideas  of  loci  are 
presented.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  plane  and  solid  geometry  because 
of  the  propaedeutic  instruction  in  the  subject.  Two  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted 
to  geometry. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  sixth  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  primary  school.  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  arithmetic  of  previous  school  years  is  given,  and  numerous 
practical  applications  are  made.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  compute  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  simple  solids.  Unitary  analysis  is  emphasized.  The  content  of  the 
course  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  school  year  in  Belgium. 

HT7NQABT. — ^The  sixth  school  year  is  the  last  school  year  of  the  Volksschule.  The 
course  in  the  Volksschule  and  the  BOigerschule  includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  with  conunon  and  decimal  fractions.  Short  cuts  and  nimierous  problems 
involving  statistics  of  the  home,  the  city,  agriculture,  and  the  industries  are  taught. 
Two  hours  a  week  are  usuaUy  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Gymnasium. — ^Abridged  multiplication  tmd  division  are  taught,  and  short  cuts 
are  given  considerable  attention.  The  subject  of  ratio  and  proportion  is  presented, 
and  numerous  problems  involving  percentage  are  based  on  economic  conditions. 
Four  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  cubes,  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders, 
cones,  and  spheres.  The  areas  and  sur&kres  of  cubes,  pyramids,  cones,  and  spheres 
are  determined,  and  pupils  make  models  of  all  of  these  solids. 

Realschule, — Four  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  four  hours  to 
geometric  drawing.  The  courses  in  both  subjects  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
Gymnasium.  * 

ITALY. — ^The  sixth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school.  Unitary 
analysis,  and  simple  and  compound  proportion  are  taught.  Oonmiercial  arithmetic 
is  especially  emphasized.  Nimierous  problems  involving  the  various  money  s^'stems 
are  given.  A  comprehensive  review  of  rules  and  principles-  learned  in  previous 
years  is  given.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  use  the  ruler  and  compasses,  and  many 
theorems  of  geometry  are  discovered  intuitively. 

JAPAN. — ^The  sixth  year  is  the  last  of  the  ordinary  primary.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  simple  computations  in  conmion  and  decimal  fractions,  ratio  and 
percentage,  and  to  afford  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  first  five 
school  years.    The  review  is  given  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

NOBWAT. — (No  report  is  available.) 

BOUMANIA. — ^The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  the  four  operations  with  integers, 
conmion  and  decimal  fractions.  The  metric  system,  powers  and  factors,  and  the 
reasons  imderlying  the  processes  are  explained  to  the  pupils.  Applications  of  the 
metric  system  are  especially  emphasized  during  the  sixth  school  year. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  intuitive  study  of  angles,  triangles,  quadri- 
laterals, circles,  parallels,  and  perpendiculars.  The  heuristic  method  is  iised,  and 
most  of  the  important  theorems  preceding  the  subject  of  similar  figures  in  the  Euclidian 
geometry  are  discovered.    Simple  constructions  are  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
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BUSSIA. — Ratio,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  interest  and  partial  payments 
are  taught.    Four  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  solution  of  simple  arithmetical  problems  by 
means  of  letters,  the  rules  for  signs,  the  four  operations  with  monomials  and  easy 
exercises  with  polynomials. 

ReaUchule. — Direct  and  inverse  proportion,  compound  proportion,  percentage  and 
its  practical  applications,  and  alligation  are  taught.  A  comi^ehensive  review  of  arith- 
metic is  given. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  all  that  is  offered  in  theG3anna8ium,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  squares  and  cubes  of  binomials  of  the  tjrpes  (ad:b),'  (ftd:b) '  and  easy 
equations  of  the  first  degree. 

SWBDBK. — ^The  sixth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  primary  school.  Arithmetic 
&id  geometry  are  closely  correlated.  Emphasis  in  arithmetic  is  placed  chiefly  on 
rapid  and  accurate  computation  with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
their  direct  applications.    Five  or  six  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  subjcet. 

ReaUchule. — ^The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  the  four  operations  with  integers, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage  and  its  application 
to  interest,  and  the  metric  system.  Proportion  is  usually  introduced  in  connection 
with  simple  geometric  problems. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  removal  of  parentheses,  easy  factoring,  and  simple 
reductions. 

The  course  in  geometry  is  of  a  propsedeutic  nature  and  includes  mensuration  and 
simple  constructions.     Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

SWIT2SEBLAND. — The  eafiih  school  year  is  the  last  of  the  primary  school.  A 
pupil  must  complete  the  work  of  the  primary  school  before  he  can  enter  the 
Gymnasium. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  the  review  of  the  four  operations  with  integers, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  the  application  of  percentage  to  business,  and  applica- 
tions of  proportion  to  easy  geometrical  problems. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  intuitive  study  of  the  triangle,  rhombus,  rhom- 
boid, and  trapezium. 

UNITED  STATES. — (New  York  State  course.)  The  subject  of  common  fractions 
is  reviewed,  especial  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  three  problems: 

(1)  To  find  a  fractional  part  of  a  number. 

(2)  To  find  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

(3)  Given  a  fractional  part  of  a  number  and  its  relation  to  the  whole,  to  find  the 

whole. 

Denominate  numbers  are  reviewed,  and  drill  is  given  on  industrial  problems  demand- 
ing their  use.  The  idea  of  percentage  is  introduced,  and  percentage  is  applied  to 
profit  and  loss,  trade  and  cash  discount,  commission,  simple  interest,  and  the  making 
of  promissory  notes.  Some  problems  are  given  in  simple  interest  in  which  three  of 
the  elements  principal,  rate,  time,  and  interest  are  given  to  find  the  fourth.  The 
simple  equation  is  introduced  and  used  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems. 

In  some  schools  of  the  country  the  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
keeping  of  simple  accounts,  the  making  out  and  receipting  of  bills,  and  some  simple 
measurements.  These  measurements  are  usually  made  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  denominate  numbers. 

In  many  schools  special  provision  is  made  for  daily  drill' in  oral  computation. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE   SIXTH    YEAR'S   WORK. 

The  course  in  mathematics  in  practically  all  of  the  European  countries  is  decidedly 
more  advanced  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  sixth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  primary  instruction  in  many  bf  the  countries. 
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The  couisee  abroad  include  all  that  is  given  during  the  corresponding  school  jrear 
in  the  United  States  and  also  many  subjects  that  are  not  included  in  the  course  in  this 
country. 

One  marked  contrast  tx>  the  work  in  this  country  is  found  in  the  emphasis  that  is 
put  upon  the  function  concept.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  especially  emphasized  in 
the  schools  of  (jermany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  but  it  is  also  given  some  attention  in 
several  other  countries.  In  some  countries  the  function  concept  is  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  mensuration  or  graphs;  in  others,  it  is  first  presented  with 
direct  and  inverse  proportion.  The  tendency  abroad  is  to  increase  still  further  the 
emphasis  already  placed  upon  the  idea  of  function. 

Another  marked  contrast  to  the  work  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  emphasis 
that  is  put  upon  the  propeedeutic  study  of  geometry.  The  courses  abroad,  almost 
without  exception,  provide  for  the  study  of  intuitive  or  observational  geometry.  The 
amount  of  time  given  to  this  work  varies,  but  the  general  prevalence  of  such  work  is 
indicative  of  the  importance  attached  to  it.  In  several  of  the  countries  provision  is 
made  for  the  study  of  geometric  drawing.  The  pupils  learn  to  use  the  ruler,  pro- 
tractor, compasses,  and  triangle,  and  to  make  the  simple  geometric  constructions. 
This  work  is  closely  correlated  with  the  work  in  intuitive  geometry  and  the  classes 
are  usually  taught  by  the  same  teacher.  In  G^ermany  the  systematic  and  serious 
study  of  geometry  b^ins  with  the  sixth  school  year.  In  Oermany  and  England  easy 
loci  problems  are  introduced. 

Short  methods  and  abbreviated  processes  receive  more  emphasis  abroad  than  in 
this  country.    This  is  espedaJly  true  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 

Alligation  is  taught  in  several  of  the  countries;  for  example,  in  (jermany  and  Russia. 
The  subject  is  seldom  taught  in  the  United  States. 

The  elementary  ideas  of  algebra  and  of  algebraic  computation  are  introduced  during 
the  sixth  school  year  in  a  few  of  the  European  countries;  for  example,  in  France, 
Russia,  and  Sweden. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics  abroad  is  about  the  same,  on  the 
average,  as  in  this  country.  In  some  of  the  countries  the  time  devoted  to  mathemat- 
ics is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  in  the  United  States,  if  we  consider  the  course  in 
drawing  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  mathematics. 


Vm.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

AUSTRIA..— 'Die  seventh  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  BQigenchale  and 
the  third  year  of  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Realschule. 

In  the  course  in  the  Bttrgerschule  five  hoius  a  week  are  devoted  to  m<MhftmiM:i/*g^ 
three  hours  being  given  to  arithmetic,  one  to  observational  geometry,  and  one  to  geor 
metric  drawing  and  constructions. 

The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common 
multiple  of  two  or jpore  numbers.  The  study  of  conmion  fractions  is  completed,  and 
the  method  of  reducing  conmion  to  decimal  fractions  is  taught.  The  four  operations 
with  recurring  decimals  are  taught.  Fractions  are  appHed  to  direct  and  inverse 
proporticm,  and  the  functional  idea  is  emphasized.  Some  simple  problems  in  interest 
are  given.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  planimetry  are  presented.  The  pupils  learn  how 
to  bisect  angles  and  certain  regular  figures.  The  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  certain 
plane  figures  is  presented,  and  a  special  study  is  made  of  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
polygons,  and  circles.  Formulas  for  the  surface  and  volume  of  a  pyramid,  prism, 
cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere  are  learned.  The  study  of  the  sphere  is  correlated  with  the 
work  in  geometry.  The  work  in  constructions  includes  the  drawing  of  angles,  tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals,  polygons,  and  a  few  simple  solids. 
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Gymruuium  and  Realgymruuium. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  arithmetic  of 
previous  years  is  made.  Rules  are  studied  both  in  words  and  in  letteis,  and  simple 
transformations  of  formulas  are  made.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  parenthesis, 
and  how  to  make  substitutions  in  formulas  and  in  equations.  The  ideas  of  negative 
ntmiber  are  presented. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  computation  of  simple  siurfaces,  and  the  volume 
of  the  right  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone .  The  pupils  measure  numerous  objects 
both  in  and  out  of  doors.  The  Pythagorean  theorem  is  presented  and  is  applied  to 
plane  and  solid  figures.  Formulas  for  iJie  surface  and  volimie  of  the  sphere  are  taught 
without  proof.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  simular  figures,  and  the  idea  is 
emphasized  by  means  of  reductions  and  enlargements.  The  pupils  draw  many 
figures  to  scale.    The  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  is  very  closely  related. 

The  pupils  are  taught  the  graphic  representation  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
and  of  (a-)-b)^  (a— b)^  (a-fb),  (a— b),  (a-|-b)^  and  (a— b)'.  Abbreviated  and  approxi« 
mate  computations  are  given  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  square  and  cube  root  are 
presented.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  estimate  their  results  and  to  check  these  esti- 
mates by  measuring  and  weighing.  Functional  thinking  receives  continual  emphasis. 
A  few  of  the  simplest  equations  are  studied.  Geometric  drawing  may  be  studied, 
but  it  is  not  obligatory.    In  some  of  the  Realgynmasia  it  is  required. 

ReaUehtUe. — ^Three  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  mathematics  and  two  to 
geometric  drawing.  The  drawing  is  usually  taught  by  the  mathematics  teacher,  and 
this  is  considered  a  decided  advantage.  Arithmetic  is  always  taught  in  close  con- 
nection with  geometry. 

Approximate  computation  of  decimals  is  presented  and  applied  to  the  finding  of 
surfaces  and  volumes.  The  pupils  make  approximate  measurements  of  various 
objects,  distances,  and  heights,  and  use  the  data  in  problems.  General  arithmetic  is 
taught,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  of  previous  school  years  is  given .  Rules  are  studied 
both  in  words  and  in  letters,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  generalize  rules  whenever 
it  is  possible.  Simple  transformations  and  checks  are  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  terms  "coefficient,'*  "powers,"  and  "exponent"  are  taught.  The  pupils  learn 
the  rules  for  the  square  and  cube  of  a  binomial,  and  they  represent  graphically  (a±b)' 
and  (a:hb)'.  Graphic  representations  of  roots  are  also  made.  The  idea  of  the  negative 
nimiber  is  presented,  and  the  four  operations  with  algebraic  numbers  are  taught.  The 
course  in  geometry  is  qtdte  similar  to  the  course  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  pupils 
learn  the  fimdamental  laws  regarding  areas  and  volumes.  The  functional  idea  is 
especially  emphasized  diuing  this  school  year.  Figures  are  usually  drawn  to  scale, 
and  results  are  frequently  checked  by  drawing.  When  solids  are  involved,  results 
are  usually  checked  by  weighing.  The  course  in  geometric  drawing  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  mensuration  and  transformation  of  areas.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
decorative  forms  using  circles  or  arcs. 

BELQIUH. — The  seventh  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  middle  school  and  of 
the  Ath6n6e  Royal. 

Coitrsefor  the  middle  school. — ^The  four  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  common 
and  decimal  fractions  are  explained  and  extensively  drilled  upon.  The  pupils  are 
taught  the  tests  of  divisibility  for  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  25,  and  125.  The  casting  out  of 
nJBes  is  used  as  a  check  for  multiplication  and  division.  The  greatest  common  divisor 
of  two  numbers  is  found  by  successive  divisions.  The  changes  effected  by  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing  both  terms  of  a  common  fraction  by  the  same 
number  are  studied.  The  subject  of  legal  weights  and  measures  is  given  a  good  deal 
of  attentio^.  Numerous  problems  involving  the  rule  of  three,  simple  interest,  profit 
and  loss,  and  commission  are  solved  by  means  of  unitary  analysis. 

Geometry. — The  fundamental  concepts  of  geometry  are  presented  and  the  pupils 
are  led  to  discover  the  conditions  imder  which  triangles  are  congruent.    The  theorem 
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for  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ia  also  developed.    The  principal  properties  of 
triangles  and  quadrilaterals  are  studied. 

AthhUe  Royal. — ^Practically  the  same  course  is  offered  in  both  the  classical  and  the 
modem-language  schools.  The  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  common  and 
decimal  fractions  are  explained  and  drilled  upon.  Tests  of  divisibility  for  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  9,  and  11  are  taught  without  proof.  The  method  of  reducing  a  conmion  to  a  decimal 
fraction  and  the  various  principles  of  conmion  fractions  are  taught  without  proof. 
Only  small  denominators  are  used.    The  study  of  the  metric  S3rstem  is  continued. 

DENMABK.— The  seventh  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  tlie  Fblkeskole  and  the 
second  year  of  the  intermediate  or  Mellemskole. 

In  the  Folkeskole  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics.  The  study  of 
proportion  is  continued,  and  percentage  is  applied  to  profit. and  loss.  A  comparative 
study  of  foreign  coins  is  made. 

Geometry. — ^The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
and  circles.  The  pupils  learn  to  compute  the  volume  of  right  prisms  and  cylinders 
with  given  altitudes  and  bases.  Drawings  and  models  of  plane  and  solid  fi^^ures  are 
made.  Instead  of  making  these  drawings,  girls  are  taught  the  method  of  keeping 
simple  accounts. 

Intermediate  khool. — Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics.  Provision  is 
made  for  almost  daily  drill  in  oral  arithmetic.  Simple  and  compound  prop>ortion, 
percentage,  simple  interest,  partnership,  simple  bookkeeping,  and  easy  mensuration 
are  studied.  Geometry  is  usually  taken  up  before  algebra.  One  or  two  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  intuitional  or  observational  geometry.  The  fundamental 
properties  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  the  measurement  of  angles,  the  congruency 
and  similarity  of  triangles,  and  the  principal  properties  of  quadrilaterals  and  circles 
are  taught. 

SNQULND. — ^The  four  fundamental  operations  for  common  and  decimal  fractions 
are  reviewed,  and  in  a  few  schools  some  facts  relating  to  recurring  decimals  are  pre- 
sented. Numerous  problems  are  worked  by  means  of  unitary  analysis.  The  pupils 
receive  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  the  drawing  up  of  Invoices  and  the  making  out  of 
bills.  The  subject  of  simple  interest  is  taught,  most  of  the  problems  being  worked 
by  means  of  formulas.  The  applications  of  percentage  include  profit  and  loss,  dis- 
count, and  taxes.  Some  easy  problems  are  given  in  generalized  arithmetic.  Many 
rules  are  expressed  with  letters.  The  algebraic  equation  is  introduced,  and  easy 
equations  are  solved.  Simple  substitution  is  also  taught,  and  the  meaning  and  use 
of  negative  numbers  are  briefly  presented.  Pupils  are  taught  to  use  rulers  marked 
in  centimeters  and  millimeters.  Volumes  are  found  by  the  use  of  cubic  blocks,  by 
graduated  vessels,  and  by  emptying  or  displacement.  The  rules  for  the  mensuration 
of  various  kinds  of  triangles,  of  the  rhombus  and  rhomboid  are  derived.  Simple 
volumes  are  studied.  Squared  paper  is  extensively  iised  for  finding  the  area  of  irreg^ 
ular  figures.  The  relation  between  the  length  of  the  circumference  and  the  diameter 
is  determined.  Pupils  graph  simple  statistics,  such  as  the  school  attendance,  tem- 
perature, and  prices. 

The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  finding  of  the  locus  of  points  equidistant  from 
a  given  point,  the  locus  of  points  at  a  given  distance  from  a  given  line,  and  the  locus 
of  points  equidistant  from  three  given  points.  The  pupils  prove  in  several  ways 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  180  degrees.  The  relation  of  interior  and 
exterior  angles  of  triangles  is  discovered,  and  the  method  of  dividing  a  line  into  equal 
parts  or  into  parts  having  a  given  ratio  is  taught.  The  equality  of  triangles  is  shown 
by  means  of  superposition.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  circles  and  to^ 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  squares. 

FINLAND. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  primary  school.  From 
one  to  two  hours  are  devoted  to  arithmetic.  The  work  of  previous  years  is  reviewed, 
and  proportion  and  discount  are  studied.    The  study  of  algebra  is  begun  in  the  lyc6e. 
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FRANCS. — In  some  schools  the  higher  primary  lasts  but  six  years.  In  othen 
there  is  an  additional  year  which  corresponds  to  our  seventh  school  year.  The 
seventh  school  yedr  is  also  the  third  year  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  lyc^. 

Higher  primary. — In  view  of  the  examinations,  there  is  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  mathematics  of  previous  years. 

Geometry.— The  pupils  are  taugjit  how  to  compute  the  areas  of  rectangles,  paral- 
lelograms, triangles,  trapezoids,  polygons,  circles,  sectors,  and  segments  of  circles. 
Comparisons  of  the  areas  of  similar  polygons  are  made,  and  the  formulas  for  the  vol- 
umes of  prisms,  pjrramids,  and  the  frustrum  of  pyramids  are  developed.  The  vcdumes 
of  similar  polyhedra  are  compared.  The  formula  for  the  vt^ume  of  the  cylinder, 
cone,  and  frustrum  of  the  cone  are  developed.  The  rules  for  finding  the  sur&u^e  and 
volume  of  a  sphere  and  t^ie  surface  of  a  zone  are  taught.  The  fundamental  ideas  of 
descriptive  geometry  and  the  elementary  notions  of  rotation  are  presented. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geometric  drawing.  The  course 
is  a  review  and  a  dig^t  extension  of  the  course  of  the  previous  year. 

Clamcal  lycSe. — Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  The 
course  includes  fact<Mrlng,  tests  for  divisibility,  prime  numlxMB,  proportion,  and  the 
square  root. 

Geometry.— The  ruler,  square,  compasses,  and  protractM*  are  used.  Straight  Unes, 
angles,  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circles,  cords,  arcs,  and  tangents  are  studied.  The 
congruency  of  triangles,  and  the  theorems  for  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and 
of  a  polygon  are  developed  intuitively.  Elementary  constructions  involving  straight 
lines  and  circles  are  made  and  numerous  angles  are  measured.  No  geometric 
drawing  is  taught. 

Modem  language  lyde, — Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics  and  one  to 
geometric  drawing. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  the  study  of  fractions,  the  exiaraction  of  the  square 
root,  progressions,  and  the  commercial  applications  of  percentage. 

Geometry. — ^The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  divide  a  line  into  parts  having  a  given 
ratio.  Similar  triangles  are  studied,  and  the  definitions  of  sine,  coedne,  and  tangent 
are  taught.  The  pantograph  is  extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
similar  polygons.  Foiurth  proportionals  and  mean  proportionals  are  constructed. 
Regular  polygons  are  studied,  and  the  formulas  for  the  area  of  a  rectangle,  parallelo- 
gram, triangle,  trapezoid,  and  polygon  are  developed.  The  areas  of  similar  polygons 
are  ccnnpared,  and  the  areas  of  circles  are  computed.  Some  simple  curves,  such  as 
the  clssoid  and  the  conchoid,  are  constructed.  The  course  in  geometric  drawing  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  sixth  school  year,  with  the  addition  of  pen  tracing. 

QEBMANT. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Btlrgerschule, 
Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule. 

The  course  in  the  Volksschule  includes  simple  interest,  profit  and  loss,  commercial 
discount,  averages,  and  alligation.  In  geometry,  right-angle  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
circles,  cubes,  prisms,  pyramids,  and  cones  are  studied.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is 
devoted  to  measurements  and  to  drawing.    The  drawing  board  is  extensively  used. 

Gymruuvum  and  Realgymnasium, — One-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  arithmetic  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  time  to  geometry.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  time  is  given  to 
algebra. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  interest,  bankruptcy,  and  alligation.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  algebraic  expressions  and  the  fundamental 
properties  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  are  taught.  Instruction  in  geometry  is  of  a 
propeedeutic  nature  and  includes  the  construction  of  plane  figures,  and  the  study  of 
the  congruency  of  triangles,  the  properties  of  the  circle,  chords,  and  angles.  Some 
attention  is  devoted  to  geometric  drawing. 

RedUchule  and  Oberreahchule, — Two  hours  are  usually  devoted  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra  and  two  to  geometry.    The  course  in  mithmetic  indudee  pmctical  business 
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proceduree  and  abridged  computations.  In  algebra  the  equation  of  the  first  degree 
is  studied.  Positive  and  negative  numbers  are  introduced,  and  the  idea  of  function 
is  emphasized. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  triangles^  quadrilaterals,  and  polygons, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  study  of  similarity.  The  properties  of  circles  are 
extensively  considered,  and  the  pupils  are  led  to  discover  the  rules  for  areas  of  plane 
figures. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  middle  school  and  of 
the  Gymnasium.  The  middle  school  of  Amsterdam  has  ^r  course  of  five  years.  Six 
lessons  of  50  minutes  each  are  given  weekly  in  mathematics.  The  fundamental  oper- 
ations with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions  are  reviewed.  Tests  for  divisi- 
bility, greatest  common  divisor,  and  least  common  multiple  are  studied,  and  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  circulating  decimals.  The  instruction  in  algebra 
is  closely  related  to  that  in  arithmetic.  Simple  equations  in  one  imknown  are  studied 
with  short  cases  of  multiplication,  and  easy  types  of  factoring  are  presented.  Geome- 
try is  studied  intuitively.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  elementary  pr(^[>erties  of 
angles  formed  by  parallel  and  transverse  lines;  the  properties  of  triangles,  quadri- 
laterals, and  polygons. 

Gymruuium, — ^Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics.  Usu- 
ally one  hour  is  given  to  arithmetic,  two  to  algebra,  and  one  to  geometry.  All  pupils 
have  the  same  course  in  mathematics  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium. 
The  fundamental  operations  with  iot^ers,  common  and  decimal  fractions  are  reviewed 
The  four  operations  with  algebraic  equations  are  taught.  The  course  in  geome^  is 
of  a  propaedeutic  nature. 

HTTNQABT.—The  seventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  BOrgerschule, 
Gymnasium,  and  Realschule.  In  the  Bdrgerschule  six  hours  a  week  are  usually 
devoted  to  mathematics.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  sin4>le  cases  of  propor- 
tion, easy  computations  in  percentage,  simple  exercises  in  physics,  and  alligation. 
Some  attention  is  devoted  to  geometric  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Gymnasium  and  Realschule. — ^Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  math- 
ematics and  two  hours  to  geometric  drawing.  The  course  in  arithmetic  includes 
the  applications  of  percentage,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  profit  and  loss,  the 
making  and  receipting  of  bills,  and  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  based  on  com- 
mercial and  national  transactions.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  savings  banks. 

The  course  in  geometric  drawing  includes  the  construction  of  plane  figures,  the 
reduction  and  enlargixig  of  figures,  and  the  making  of  designs. 

ITALY. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  Ginnasio  and  of  the 
modem  school.  » 

One  hour  a  week  is  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  practical  arithmetic.  Greomet- 
ric  drawing  and  intuitive  geometry  are  taught  The  course  in  algebra  includes  the 
formal  introduction  of  literal  computation  and  the  study  of  the  four  fundamental  oper- 
ations. The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  principal  definitions  and 
postulates  of  formal  geometry;  the  relation  of  position  of  perpendiculars,  parallels, 
straight  lines,  and  planes;  the  construction  of  trihedral  angles,  parallelograms,  poly- 
gons, and  the  regular  polyhedra. 

JAPAN. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  higher  primary  and  of  the 
middle  school. 

The  subject  matt^  of  the  instruction  in  the  higher  elementary  school  consists  of  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  work  of  the  ordina^^  elementary  school,  with  the  addition 
of  ratio  and  proportion. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  higher  elementary  school  fractions,  percentage,  and  ratio 
and  proportion  are  presented. 
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Middle  Bchool. — Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics.  The 
course  includes  the  study  of  numeration,  notation,  integers,  conunon  and  decimal 
fractions,  compound  numbers,  tests  for  divisibility,  prime  numbers,  factors,  greatest 
common  divisor,  least  conunon  multiple,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

BOUMAKIA. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  Gymnasium.  The 
pupils  are  taught  the  tests  for  divisibility,  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  least  com- 
mon multiple.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  comprehensively  reviewed ;  and 
the  subjects  of  square  root,  ratio  and  proportion,  interest,  and  double  entry  book- 
keeping are  studied. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  poly- 
gons, regular  polygons,  and  formulas  for  the  areas  of  the  common  plane  figures.  Geom- 
etry is  studied  intuitively. 

BUSSIA. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Realschule  and  of  the 
Gymnasium.  The  comrse  in  both  types  of  schools  is  practically  the  same.  Four 
houis  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  two  being  given  to  algebra  and  two  to 
geometry.  The  pupils  study  the  operations  with  polynomials,  simple  fractions, 
negative  numbers,  exponents,  simple  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown,  involu- 
tion and  evolution,  and  the  theory  of  proportion. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  straight  line,  angles,  parallels, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  circles,  and  the  fundsunental  constructions.  A 
large  nimiber  of  numerical  exercises  are  solved. 

SWEDEN. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Realschule.  Five 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  Two  hours  are  given  to  arith- 
metic, one  to  algebra,  and  two  to  geometry.  The  instruction  is  largely  of  a  practical 
nature.  Applications  of  percentage  and  simple  bookkeeping  are  taught.  The 
pupils  study  only  enough  algebra  to  enable  them  to  solve  simple  equations  and  to 
factor  the  simplest  types. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  simple  constructions  of  triangles  and  quad- 
rilaterals and  the  application  of  geometry  to  physics.  All  instruction  in  geometry  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

SWITZEBLAND. — ^The  seventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  middle  school 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Gymnasiiun. 

In  the  Gymnasiiun  four  hours  a  week  are  \isually  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  algebra 
and  one  to  geometry.  The  work  of  previous  years  is  reviewed  and  extended.  The 
study  of  the  operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  is  completed,  and  the 
application  of  percentage  to  profit  and  loss  and  interest  are  studied.  The  coiu^e  also 
includes  the  study  of  alligation,  square  root,  abridged  computations,  and  foreign 
money. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compasses  in  making  simple 
constructions.  The  congruency  of  triangles  is  established  intuitively,  and  a  great 
deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  practical  measurements  and  drawings. 

UNITED  STATES — (New  York  State  course). — It  is  assumed  that  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  six  previous  school  years  should  be  able  (1)  to  read  reason- 
a'bly  large  figures  at  sight  and  to  write  numbers  rapidly  from  dictation;  (2)  to  perform 
all  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic  rapidly  and  acciurately;  (3)  to  reason  quickly 
and  explain  simple  problems;  (4)  to  compute  with  common  and  decimal  fractions 
without  hesitation;  (5)  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  principlies  of  percentage 
and  their  application. 

During  the  seventh  school  year  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  oral  drill  in  getting 
approximate  results.  The  daily  activities  of  the  pupils  are  drawn  upon  freely  to 
make  the  arithmetic  interesting,  informational,  and  practical. 

Interest,  including  the  subjects  of  commercial  paper,  bank  discount,  and  com- 
pound interest,  is  studied.  Tables  are  used  in  the  computation  of  compound  interest. 
The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  deposit  money  and  draw  checks.    Maiiy  problems  are 
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discussed  without  actual  computations  being  made.  Ratio  and  simple  proportioii 
are  studied.  The  equation  and  the  unknown  quantity  are  used  in  proportion.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  memorize  the  squares  of  numbers  to  25.  Square  root  is  taught 
and  is  applied  to  numero\is  problems.  The  vario\is  tables  of  denominate  niunbers  are 
reviewed,  and  numero\is  problems  are  based  upon  them.  The  work  in  mensuratioii 
includes  the  study  of  the  surfaces  of  the  parallelogram,  rectangle,  triangle,  circle,  and 
trapezoid;  and  the  volume  of  the  cube,  sphere,  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone.  No 
formal  geconetric  demonstrations  are  attempted. 

In  some  schools  the  topics  of  commercial  discoimt,  commission,  and  taxes  are  also 
studied  during  the  seventh  school  year.  Within  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  atten« 
tion  is  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  banks^and  banking,  the  saving  and  investment  of 
money,  and  loans.  In  many  schools  it  is  thought  profitable  to  organize  school  bankSi 
to  elect  officers,  and  to  carry  on  a  regular  banking  business,  usually  with  imitatioa 
money. 

.     SUMMARY   OF  THE   SEVENTH   YEAR' 8   WORK. 

In  all  of  the  European  coimtries  the  coiurse  in  mathematics  is  decidedly  mord 
advanced  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  practically  all  of  the  coimtries  abroad  the  subject  of  intuitional  or  observational 
geometry  is  emphasized  during  the  seventh  school  year.  This  is  the  case  in  a  few 
schools  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  some 
schools  abroad  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  trigonometry  are  introduced  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  study  of  similar  figures.  The  pupils  abroad  receive  ^uch  training  in 
constructive  work,  drawing  to  scale,  reducing  and  enlarging  figures.  In  some  of  the 
schools  the  pantograph  and  the  planimeter  are  used.  Squared  paper  is  extensively 
used^  in  England  and  to  some  extent  in  a  few  other  countries.  In  Austria,  FrancOi 
Grermany,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Sweden  especial  attention  is  devoted  to  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  geometric  drawing. 

Geometry  and  arithmetic  are  very  closely  correlated  in  the  instruction.  In  England 
more  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  geometric  locus  than  in  any  other  country  during  this 
school  year. 

In  the  United  States  more  emphasis  is  probably  put  upon  a  few  of  the  applicationtt 
of  percentage,  but  several  topics  in  arithmetic  not  given  much  attention  here  are  intro* 
duced  abroad.  Alligation  is  taught  in  few  American  schools,  but  the  pupils  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  Germany,  Himgary,  and  Switzerland  study  the  subject.  Recurring 
decimals,  cube  root,  and  the  check  for  multiplication  and  division  by  casting  out 
the  nines,  and  the  functional  concept  are  more  extensively  taught  abroad  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  function  concept  receiyes  marked  and  growing  emphasis  in 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland. 

It  is  the  exception  in  the  United  States  for  any  algebra  beyond  the  simple  equation 
and  the  evaluation  of  easy  formulas  to  be  introduced  into  the  seventh  school  year* 
In  practically  all  of  the  European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  learn  to  solve 
simple  linear  equations  containing  one  unknown,  to  evaluate  the  formulas  of  mensura* 
tion  and  percentage,  and  to  perform  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  simple 
algebraic  expressions.  In  a  few  countries  some  easy  factoring  and  graph  work  are 
introduced. 

IX.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  EIGHTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

AUSTRIA..— The  eighth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  BQrgerschule  and  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Gymnasium,  R^ilgymnasium,  and  Realschule. 

Biirgerschule, — The  course  in  arithmetic  includes  powers  and  roots,  ratio  and  pro* 
portion,  simple  and  compound  interest,  partnership,  alligation,  and  simple  boolD* 
keeping. 
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The  four  operatioDB  with  algebraic  expressions  and  simple  equations  of  the  first 
degree  wiUi  one  unknown  are  taught. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  intuitive  study  of  the  more  important  theorems 
of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  ellipse  and  parabola  are 
also  presented.  No  distinction  between  plane  and  solid  geometry  is  made,  because 
much  of  the  study  is  based  on  models.  Geometry  and  arithmetic  are  closely  corre- 
lated, and  the  function  idea  is  emphasized. 

The  course  in  geometric  drawing  includes  the  representation  of  bodies  in  outline, 
transverse  and  longitudinal  lines  and  triangles.  Some  attention  is  given  to  free-hand 
drawing  and  to  designing.  The  course  for  girls  is  much  the  same  as  for  boys,  but  the 
geometric  drawing  includes  the  construction  of  various  designs  for  use  in  handwork. 

RedUchuU, — ^The  course  in  the  Bealschule  begins  with  a  thorough  review  of  the 
fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  principles  underlying  these  operations 
are  explained,  and  numerous  practical  problems  are  presented.  Interest,  alligation, 
proportion,  and  graphs  are  studied.  Functional  thinking  is  emphasized  in  the 
teaching  of  algebra  by  showing  how  the  expression  varies  in  value  with  di£ferent  values 
of  the  unknown.  Transformation  of  algebraic  expressions  and  the  solution  of  simple 
linear  equations  are  taught.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  factor  simple  expressions 
according  to  type  by  both  burtoring  and  the  Euclidean  methods.  Piu^  quadratic 
equations  are  studied  as  tiu*  as  is  necessary  for  the  piu-poses  of  plane  geometry. 

In  the  course  in  geometry  the  Hieorems  dealing  with  congruency  and  similarity  are 
especially  emphasized,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  construction  prob- 
lems and  to  problems  involving  numerical  computations.  The  time  allotted  to  geom- 
etry in  this  class  is  generally  considered  inadequate. 

GyrMiasmm. — ^The  study  of  intuitional  geometry  ends  with  the  preceding  school 
year,  and  a  more  systematic  study  of  geometry  begins  during  this  year.  The  idea  of 
function  is  not  considered  as  a  separate  topic,  but  it  permeates  the  whole  course. 
Linear  fimctions  are  considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  Gymnasium,  and 
graphs  are  used  to  supplement  the  idea.  The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study 
of  straight  lines,  angles,  parallels,  triangles,  and  quadrilaterals.  The  congruency 
theorems  and  symmetry  of  plane  figures  are  studied,  and  the  study  of  regular  polygons 
and  circles  is  an  important  part  of  the  year's  work.  Inscribed  and  circumscribed  fig- 
ures, tangents,  chords,  central,  and  inscribed  angles  are  studied.  Algebra  and  geom- 
etry are  closely  correlated,  especially  in  the  mensuration  Of  plane  figures.  The 
geometry  is  a  mixture  of  the  Euclidean  and  post-EucHdean  geometry.  Pencils  of 
rays  and  other  modem  concepts  are  studied. 

Realgymnasium  and  Realschule. — The  study  of  descriptive  geometry  is  introduced 
through  the  theory  of  projections.  The  pupils  learn  to  represent  by  drawings  the 
various  conic  sections  and  to  construct  tangents  to  and  from  a  point  outside  of  a  cone. 
Projectional  drawings  are  made  of  simple  bodies  in  various  positions.  Some  simple 
shadow  constructions  are  made.  A  study  is  made  of  the  intersection  of  projecting 
planes.  In  the  fourth-year  class  of  the  Realgymnasium  there  are  no  separate  hours 
for  geometric  drawing. 

BELQIUH. — ^The  eighth  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  middle  school  and  of 
the  Ath6n6e  Royal. 

In  the  middle  school  the  boys  devote  four  hours  and  the  girls  three  hours  a  week  to 
mathematics.  The  course  for  girls  does  not  include  algebra,  and  the  geometry  for 
girls  is  the  same  as  for  boys  in  the  previous  school  year,  with  the  addition  of  some 
elementary  constructions. 

Course  in  arithmetic. — ^The  work  of  the  previous  year  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  the 
subjects  of  factoring  and  the  highest  common  ^tor  and  the  lowest  common  multiple 
by  means  of  factoring  are  presented.  Drill  on  the  reduction  of  common  to  decimal 
fntctions  is  continued.  Discount,  proportion,  averages,  mixtures,  alligation,  and  ali- 
quot parts  are  studied.    Numerous  oral  exercises  are  given  daily. 
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Algebra. — ^The  formtdas  of  interest  and  of  mixtures  are  studied,  and  the  pupils 
leam  to  evaluate  formulas  for  any  letter  and  to  translate  formulas  into  words.  Simple 
linear  equations  and  ratio  and  proportion  are  studied. 

Geometry. — The  chief  aim  of  the  work  in  geometry  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  principal  properties  of  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  and  circles.  Numerous  problems 
involving  the  computation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  triangle  are  given. 

AthSrUe  Royal, — In  both  the  classic  and  modem  schools  three  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  the  course  is  practically  the  same  in  both 
types  of  schools.  The  course  includes  the  rationalization  of  the  rules  for  the  foiur 
processes  with  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions.  The  tests  of  divisibility  by 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9  are  jinresented.  Checks  are  extensively  used.  Simple  interest,  com- 
mercial discount,  mixtures,  and  alligation  are  studied.  Problems  in  proportion  are 
solved  by  the  use  of  unitary  analysis.  An  intensive  study  of  the  metric  system  is 
made. 

^  DENMARTC — ^The  eighth  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  intermediate  school. 
Six  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics.  Provision  is  made 
lor  daily  drill  in  oral  arithmetic,  ^e  subjects  of  interest,  partnership,  profit  and 
loss,  simple  bookkeeping,  and  proportion  are  taught.  The  tests  for  divisibility  by 
2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  and  11  are  presented.    Simple  areas  and  volumes  are  studied. 

The  subject  of  the  geometry  is  introduced  before  algebra.  The  study  is  of  an 
intuitive  nature,  and  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  it.  Accurate  drawing  is 
emphasized,  and  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  construction  and  mensuration 
of  circles.  The  Pythagorean  theorem  is  intuitively  established.  Simple  areas  and 
volumes  are  computed,  and  numerous  drawings  and  models  are  made. 

SNQLAND.— The  subjects  of  rates  and  taxes,  insurance,  bankruptcy,  and  divi- 
dends are  studied.  Interest  formulas  are  derived  and  used.  Averages  and  prop(Hrtion 
are  given  some  attention.  The  subject  of  mensuration  is  treated  laigely  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  and  includes  numerous  juroblems  of  carpeting,  papering,  and 
painting.  Generalized  arithmetic  is  introduced.  Graphs  are  used  to  illuminate 
the  subjects  of  juroportion  and  interest,  and  squared  paper  is  extensively  used  in  the 
computation  of  areas.  The  investment  of  savings  and  the  various  methods  of  trans- 
mitting money  are  studied,'  and  pupils  become  familiar  with  business  practice. 
Simple  lessons  on  the  fcxrmation  of  companies  are  given,  and  the  terms  capital,  stock, 
shares,  shareholder,  dividends,  and  investments  are  given  a  practical  setting.  Prob- 
lems in  measuring  include  areas  and  easy  volumes.  The  course  in  geometry  includes 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  triangles,  the  construction  of  triangles  and  ellipses, 
and  the  construction  of  simple  geometric  figures  and  designs.  Ratio  and  proportion 
are  studied.    The  Pythagorean  theorem  is  discovered  intuitively. 

FINLAND. — ^The  eighth  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  lyc^.  The  study  of 
algebra  is  continued,  and  geometry  is  introduced. 

FRANCE. — The  eighth  school  year  in  France  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  lyc^.  It  is 
the  last  year  of  the  first  cycle. 

In  the  classical  lyc^  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  work  in  arithmetic  involves  a  study  of  the  metric  system  and  of  juroportion.  In 
algebra,  the  pupils  study  the  four  operations  with  monomials  and  binomials.  Negative 
numbers  are  introduced.  Nimierical  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two 
imknowns  are  solved,  and  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  in  one  imknown  are  intro- 
duced. 

Geometry. — ^The  work  of  the  previous  year  is  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  study  of 
proportion  is  introduced.  The  theorems  involving  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  of 
polygons  and  of  homogeneity  are  studied  and  the  terms  sine,  cosine,  tangent  and 
cotangent  are  introduced.  In  the  study  of  similarity,  the  pantograph  is  extensively 
used.  The  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  right  triangle  are  computed.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  circle,  and  of  tangents,  chords,  and  secants  are  studied.    The  formulas  for 
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of  simple  equations  with  one  or  two  unknowns,  aj^lied  problems,  and  negative 
numbers. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  planes, 
the  principal  properties  9f  the  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere,  and  the  areas  and 
volumes  of  these  solids.  The  most  difficult  problems  are  omitted.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  elementary  surve3dng.  The  final  examinations 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  this  year  involve  problems  the  solution  of  which  demands 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

BUSSIA. — ^The  eighth  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Realschule  and  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

In  the  QyTMUuiwm  four  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics.  Two  hours  are 
usually  given  to  algebra  and  two  to  geometry. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics  with  one  unknown,  a 
discussion  of  the  properties  <A  the  roots  of  quadratic  equations,  the  factoring  of  the 
quadratic  trinomial,  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations,  and  radical  equations. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  measurement  of  straight  lines  and  angles,  the 
proportionality  of  segments,  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  polygons,  the  numerical 
relations  between  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  elementary  ideas  of  limit,  the  principal 
properties  of  the  circle,  areas  of  rectilinear  figures  and  of  circles,  simple  problems  in. 
construction,  dihedral,  and  polyhedral  angles. 

In  the  ReaUckuU  three  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  algebra  and  three  to  geometry. 
The  course  in  algebra  is  said  to  include  the  study  of  square  root,  irrational  numbers, 
simple  quadratics,  irrational  roots,  the  relation  between  roots  and  coefficients  in 
quadratics,  construction  of  squares  from  given  roots,  simultaneous  quadratics,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  infinite  series,  and  circulating  decimals. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  measurement  of  angles,  the  study  of  propor- 
tional intercepts,  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  pol3rgons.  Inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed triangles  and  quadrilaterab  are  studied  and  elementary  ideas  of  limits  are 
presented.  The  pupils  learn  how  to  compute  the  area  of  a  circle.  Simple  construc- 
tions are  made,  and  the  principle  of  homogeneity  is  presented. 

SPAIN. — ^The  report  does  not  give  details  for  the  work  of  this  year,  but  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  algebra  and  trigonometry  are  taught,  six  periods  a  week  being 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics.  The  instruction  in  geometry  is  of  an  intuitive 
character. 

SWEDEN.— The  eighth  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Realschule.  Equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  unknowns  are  studied.  Two  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  arithmetic  and  two  hours  to  geometry.  Simple  bookkeeping  is  usually 
included  in  the  course  in  arithmetic.  Square-root  tables  are  extensively  used.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  algebra  should  be  introduced  through  the  simple  equation.  No- 
textbook  is  used  in  the  introductory  work  in  geometry.  The  regular  plane  figures 
and  the  circle  are  studied.  The  principal  properties  of  the  ellipse  are  considered  and 
some  attention  is  given  to  projections. 

SWIT2SEBLAND.— The  eighth  school  year  is  usually  the  last  year  of  the  middle 
school.    It  is  the  seccmd  year  of  the  Gymnasium . 

TJu  Gywincwium.— Half  an  hour  a  week  is  usually  devoted  to  tJie  study  of  arith- 
metic, two  hours  to  algebra,  two  to  geometry,  and  one  to  geometric  drawing.  In 
several  of  the  Cantons  no  special  instruction  is  given  in  the  subject  of  geometric 
drawing.  The  courses  in  the  Gymnasia  vary  in  the  different  Cantons,  but  in  general, 
they  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  abridged  multiplication  and 
division,  square  root,  and  the  computation  of  simple  areas,  partnership,  alligation, 
and  business  transactions  are  studied. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  four  operations  and  the  solution  of  simple  linear 
equations. 
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The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject  up  to  the 
equality  of  surfaces.  The  applications  of  the  theorems  are  emphasized,  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  placed  upon  drawing  and  the  simple  constructions. 

UNITBD  STATBS. — ^The  business  applications  of  percentage  and  the  mensuration 
of  common  surfaces  and  of  solids  include  all  that  is  usually  offered  in  mathematics 
during  the  eighth  school  year  in  the  United  States.  In  some  schools,  a  comprehen> 
fdve  review  of  the  arithmetic  of  previous  years  is  given.  In  the  most  progressive 
schools  of  the  country  no  arithmetic  is  given  during  the  eighth  school  year,  or  at 
least  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  school  year,  and  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  algebra  combined  with  arithmetic. 

The  New  York  State  course  of  study  outlines  the  following  in  arithmetic  for  the 
eighth  school  year: 

Daily  drill  in  rapid  mental  and  written  computations.  This  includes  certain  short 
methods  in  multiplication;  the  computation  of  simple  interest  by  short  methods; 
and  drill  in  the  use  of  proper  business  forms,  such  as  invoices,  bills,  and  account  sales. 
The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  the  simple  accounts  of  daily  life,  of  the  home,  and 
the  farm.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  considered.  The  various  types  of  insurance  are 
studied,  ai^d  the  subject  of  taxes  is  closely  correlated  with  the  subject  of  civics  and 
is  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  local  conditions.  The  simple  formulas  common  in 
various  mechanical  journals  and  in  trade  papers  are  used  to  introduce  the  study  of 
algebra.  The  study  of  these  formulas  is  followed  by  the  solution  of  simple  linear 
equations. 

Throughout  the  eighth  school  year,  especially,  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
work  in  mathematics  with  the  instruction  in  manual  and  household  arts  and  agri> 
culture.  The  problems  are  largely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  much  data  is  based  on 
local'conditions.  In  some  of  the  schools,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  proportion.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  schools  where  the  subject 
of  mensuration  is  emphasized,  and  the  simple  equation  is  not  introduced  early. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE   EIGHTH   YEAR'S   WORK. 

In  the  United  States  the  eighth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school. 
In  most  of  the  schools  but  little  work  in  mathematics  is  attempted  beyond  the  study 
of  mensuration,  proportion,  and  some  of  the  applications  of  percentage.  In  an  in 
creasing  number  of  schools  some  work  in  algebra  is  being  introduced  diuing  the  eighth 
school  year.  The  nature  and  extent  oif  this  work  varies,  but  in  general  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  simple  equation  and  the  evaluation  of  formulas.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  a  school  is  found  in  which  any  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
geometry  except  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  study  of  mensuration. 

In  all  European  countries  the  course  in  mathematics  is  moro  extensive  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  European  coimtry  is  less  geometry  or  algebra  offered  during 
the  eighth  school  year  .than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  practically  all  the  countries 
the  work  in  both  of  these  subjects  is  much  more  extensive  than  in  this  country.  In 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Switsierland  the  most  emphasis  in  algebra  is  put  upon  the 
four  operations,  the  solution  of  simple  equations,  and  proportion.  In  a  few  of  the 
countries  the  subject  of  Metering  is  also  taught.  This  is  especially  true  in  certain 
schools  of  Austria,  Boumania,  and  Holland.  The  course  in  algebra  reported  for 
Russia  is  moro  advanced  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  only  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  some  of  the  topics  mentioned  are  pro- 
sented  to  the  pupils. 

In  practically  all  of  the  countries,  except  the  United  States,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  study  of  intuitive  geometry  during  the  eighth  school  year.  Especial 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  congruent  and  similar  figures  and  to  simple  con> 
structions.    In  a  few  of  the  countries  the  pantograph  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
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study  of  similar  figures,  and  the  terms  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  are  introduced.  This 
is  notably  true  in  France.  In  a  few  of  the  modem  lyc^  of  France  logarithms  are 
introduced.  The  subject  of  geometric  drawing  is  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
several  of  the  countries,  especially  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  in  some  of  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  of  Austria  some  instruction  is  given  in  the 
subject  of  descriptive  geometry.  In  practically  all  of  the  schools  abroad  the  sub- 
jects of  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  more  closely  related  than  in  this  country. 
Continued  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  function  concept  idea,  especially  in  Austria, 
Grermany,  and  Switzerland. 

Id  most  of  the  foreign  countries  less  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  during 
the  eighth  school  year  than  in  the  United  States.  The  study  of  alligation  is  continued 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Japan;  and  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  tests  for  divisibility. 

It  is  customary  in  all  of  the  European  coimtries  to  teach  algebra  and  geometry 
simultaneously.  During  the  eighth  school  year  the  time  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  these  two  subjects,  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  each. 
An  attempt  is  not  made  to  fuse  the  subjects,  but  the  interrelations  between  them 
are  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  pupil  is  not  permitted  to  forget  his  geometry 
while  studying  his  algebra,  or  vice  versa.  Each  subject  is  considered  an  instruction 
unit,  but  it  is  used  whenever  possible  as  a  tool  in  the  study  of  the  other.  By  the  time 
a  European  boy  has  completed  his  eighth  school  year,  he  is  at  least  a  full  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  American  boy  in  his  knowledge  of  mathematics. 


X.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  NINTH  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

ATTSTBIA.. — The  ninth  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of  the 
Realschule. 

In  the  Realschule  four  houis  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  This 
time  is  about  evenly  distributed  between  arithmetic  and  geometry.  These  two  sub- 
jects complement  each  other  and  form  one  instruction  imit.  Accurate  observation 
and  concise  description  are  emphasized.  Modeling  is  extensively  used.  There 
is  a  close  correlation  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  because  of  the  extensive 
use  of  models.  The  theory  of  powers  and  roots  is  studied.  Quadratics  with  one 
unknown  are  solved,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  graph  the  various  t3rpes  of  quadratic 
equations.  Only  the  simplest  types  of  simultaneous  quadratics  are  considered. 
Irrational,  imaginary,  and  complex  numbers  are  studied  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  The  subject  of  logarithms  is  thoroughly  studied. 
In  geometry  the  work  of  the  fourth  class  is  continued  and  completed  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  proportional  lines,  similarity,  and  the 
computation  of  areas.  During  the  second  semester  the  subject  of  stereometry  is 
introduced.  The  instruction  begins  with  the  study  of  solid  angles.  Tetrahedrons 
are  studied,  and  surfaces  and  volumes  are  computed.  A  systematic  study  of  descrip- 
tive geometry  is  made  during  this  year.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  straight 
lines  and  planes,  vertical  and  horizontal  projections.  Oblique  projections  are  used 
occasionally.  Constructions  are  applied  in  the  study  of  the  regular  pyramid  and 
prism  and  of  their  shadows. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  descriptive  geometry. 
No  special  hours  are  assigned  for  the  subject  of  geometric  drawing.  With  this 
exception,  the  course  is  practically  the  same  in  mathematics  as  in  the  Gymnasiimi. 

In  the  Gymnasium  neither  descriptive  geometry  nor  geometric  drawing  is  oblig- 
atory.   The  arithmetic  of  previous  years  is  extended  and  supplemented.    Special 
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attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  powers  and  roots.    Stereometry  is  introduced  and 
emphasis  is  put  upon  functional  thinking.    Models  are  very  extensively  used. 

BSLOIUH.— The  ninth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  ndddle  school  and  the 
third  year  of  the  Ath6n^  Royal. 

Middle  school. — A  comprehensive  review  of  the  arithmetic  of  previous  years  is  given. 
Powers  and  roots  are  studied,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  approximate  roots. 
Compound  interest  is  computed  by  the  use  of  tables.  Bonds,  shares,  savings  banks, 
annuities,  and  insurance  are  studied .    Tables  are  extensively  used  in  all  computations. 

Algebra. — ^The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  fimdamental  operations,  the  square 
and  cube  of  a  binomial,  fractions,  equations  of  the  first  degree  involving  two  and 
more  unknowns,  negative  numbers,  and  indetenninate  equations. 

Geometry. — ^Tte  work  of  previous  years  is  reviewed,  and  proportionality  and  simi- 
larity are  introduced .  The  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  right  triangle  are  computed . 
The  regular  polygon,  circle,  and  the  sector  are  studied.  Some  elementary  exercises 
are  given  in  surveying  and  in  leveling.  The  surfaces  and  volumes  of  polyhedra  and 
of  cones,  cylinders,  and  spheres  are  computed  and  applied  in  solving  practical 
problems. 

During  this  year,  girls  are  not  required  to  study  algebra.  The  course  in  arithmetic 
is  the  same  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  course  in  geometry  is  somewhat  less  extensive 
for  girls  than  it  is  for  bo3rs.  A  study  is  mad^  of  parallels  and  of  elementary  theorems. 
The  areas  of  rectangles,  parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  circles  are  computed, 
and  the  formulas  for  the  surface  and  volume  of  prisms,  cylinders,  pyramids,  cones, 
and  spheres  are  used  without  proof.  From  three  to  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  mathematics. 

AihSnSe  Royal. — In  the  classical  schools  three  hours  are  devoted  to  mathematics, 
and  in  other  types  of  schools  four  hours  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  course  in  the  classical  school  includes  a  study  of  the  changes  which  a  qoutient 
and  remainder  undergo  when  the  dividend  and  divisor,  or  one  of  them,  are  increased 
or  decreased  in  a  certain  ratio.  Tests  for  divisibility  are  studied.  Checks  by  the 
casting  out  of  nines  and  the  elevens  are  applied  in  multiplication  and  division. 
Simple  interest,  bank  discount,  annuities,  stocks  and  bonds,  mixtiures,  alligation, 
negotiable  paper,  partnership,  arithmetical  and  geometric  progression,  simple  and 
compound  proportion,  and  the  computation  of  easy  surfaces  and  volumes  are  studied 
during  the  year. 

The  course  in  the  modem  school  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  classical  school,  except 
that  no  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
and  more  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  congruency  and  simple  constructions  in 
geometry. 

DEmCABK. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  intermediate  school. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  a  comprehensive  examination  is  given,  and  the  student  must 
paeB  this  satisfoctorily  before  he  is  entitled  to  enter  a  higher  grade.  Seven  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics.  Two  hours  are  usually  given  to 
arithmetic,  three  to  algebra,  and  two  to  geometry.  After  the  work  of  the  previous 
year  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed,  the  subjects  of  proportion,  powers  and  roots,  simple 
equations  and  quadratic  equations  with  numerical  coefficients  are  studied. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year  and  a 
study  of  the  similarity  and  congruency  of  triangles  and  polygons.  Simple  construc- 
tions are  made.    Provision  is  made  for  daily  drill  in  mathematics. 

SNQLAND. — ^The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  English  school  system,  especially  in 
the  upper  years,  makes  any  exact  statement  in  regard  to  courses  qiute  difficult. 
•  In  some  of  the  schools  a  course  similar  to  the  following  is  offered  for  boys  who  do 
not  wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics:  Extraction  of  the  square  root  by  rule,  the 
Pythagorean  theorem,  the  study  of  circles,  chords,  arcs,  tangents,  and  angles;  the 
construction  of  circles  from  simple  data,  the  construction  of  regular  polygons,  the 
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solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  numerical  coefficients,  the  simplifying  of  frac- 
tions, and  the  solution  of  applied  problems. 

The  boys  who  pursue  this  course  are  not  expected  to  continue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics after  leaving  the  school.  The  majority  of  them  do  not  enter  the  university. 
The  boys  who  expect  to  enter  the  imiversities  and  who  are  prepuing  at  any  of  the 
great  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  Winchester,  spend  from  three  to 
seven  hours  a  week  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  By  the  time  a  boy  is  15  or  16  years 
old  he  has  usually  completed  the  study  of  the  five  books  of  Euclid  and  of  algebra  to 
the  progressions. 

"FDSnJLJSfD. — ^Boys  who  expect  to  pursue  their  education  beyond  the  elementary 
school  usually  enter  the  lyc6e  or  the  seccmdary  school.  The  lyc6e  prepares  directly 
for  the  imiversity.  The  classical  and  modem  lyc^  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
German  Gymnasium  and  Realschule.  Both  algebra  and  geometry  are  taught.  Em- 
phasis is  put  upon  the  solution  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Solid  geometry 
is  briefly  studied.  The  development  of  the  intuition  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Further  details  of  the  course  are  not  available. 

FRANCE. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  lyc^.  It  is  the  first  year 
of  the  second  cycle.    The  second  cycle  lasts  two  years  and  has  four  divisions: 

A,  Latin-Greek  (classical). 

B,  Latin-Modem  languages.         ^ 

C,  Latin-Science. 

2>.  Science-Modem  languages. 
Course  in  A  and  B. — ^Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
The  work  in  algebra  includes  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  The  four 
operations  are  performed  with  positive  and  negative  numbers.  Problems  involving 
uniform  movement  are  solved.  Inequalities  of  the  first  degree  are  studied.  Varia- 
tions of  the  expression  0X'\-h  are  considered.    Graphs  are  introduced,  and  the  pupils 

represent  the  variations  of  x'  and  of  — . 

Solid  geometry. — Dihedral  angles  and  perpendicular  and  parallel  planes  are  studied. 
Polyhedral  angles  are  considered;  and  formulas  for  the  surface  and  volume  of  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres  are  developed.  The  course  does  not  include 
geometric  drawing. 

Course  in  C  and  D. — Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
The  work  is  more  intensive  and  more  extensive  than  in  courses  A  and  B.  The  four 
operations  with  positive  and  negative  numbers,  the  solution  of  equati(H)B  of  the  first 
degree  involving  one  and  more  imknowns,  and  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  are  studied. 
The  variation  of  the  expression  (zx+ 6  is  considered  and  represented  graphically .  Equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree  in  one  unknown  are  solved,  but  no  equations  involving 
imaginaries  are  considered.  The  relations  between  roots  and  coefiicients  are  studied. 
The  quadratic  trinomial  and  inequalities  of  the  second  degree  are  introduced.  A 
good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  subject  of  graphs.  The  variations  of  the  ex- 
pression ^  ,  are  considered.  The  notion  of  derivatives  is  applied  to  simple  numer- 
a^x-i-b 

ical  problems  and  to  functions  previously  studied.  Arithmetical  and  geometric 
progressions  are  introduced.  Four-place  logarithms  are  used,  and  the  subject  of 
compoimd  interest  is  studied. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  a  systematic  study  of  lines,  angles,  parallels,  per- 
pendiculars, triangles,  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  and  circles.  The  theorems  for  the 
congruency  and  similarity  of  triangles  are  especially  considered,  and  the  terms  sine, 
cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  for  angles  from  zero  to  180*^  are  introduced.  The 
construction  of  mean  and  fourth  proportionals  and  the  harmonic  division  of  a  line 
are  considered.    The  areas  of  triangles,  polygons,  and  circles  are  computed.    Ele- 
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mentary  notions  of  surveying  are  introduced.  The  pupils  learn  to  use  the  surveyor's 
chain  and  the  square. 

In  the  classes  in  drawing,  the  ruler,  compasses,  square,  and  protractor  are  used. 
The  simple  geometric  constructions  are  made. 

The  coiu^e  in  geometric  drawing  includes  the  making  of  designs  particularly  for 
tflee,  parquets,  and  mosaics.    Many  of  the  drawings  are  colored. 

QE^MANT. — The  ninth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Btiigeischule,  Gymna- 
sium, Realgymnasium,  Realschule,  and  Oberrealschule. 

In  the  Oymnasium  two  hours  a  week  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  algebra 
and  three  to  geometry.  The  courses  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  States,  but  the 
work  in  algebra  usually  includes  the  solution  of  simple  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns,  graphs,  the  study  of  simple  functions,  and  the  solution  of  simple  quadratic 
equations.  In  some  of  the  States  the  course  includes  also  the  use  of  five-place  loga- 
rithms and  the  slide  rule,  and  the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions, 
compound  interest,  and  annuities.  The  course  in  geometry  usually  includes  the 
study  of  similar  figures,  regular  polygons,  and  cyclometry. 

In  most  of  the  Realgsonnasia  and  Realschulen,  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
algebra  and  three  to  geometry.  The  work  is  more  intensive  than  in  the  Gymnasium, 
especially  in  the  subject  of  logarithms  and  quadratic  equations.  Elementary  trigo- 
nometry  and  solid  geometry  are  sometimes  introduced,  and  oblique  and  parallel 
projections  are  considered. 

I^ie  couise  in  the  ObetrealsGhule  is  more  advanced  than  in  the  other  types  of 
schools.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  intensive  study  of  the  work  that  is  offered 
in  the  Gymnasium,  with  the  addition  of  the  following:  Trigonometric  functions,  and 
goniometry  are  frequently  introduced  with  the  study  of  similar  figures.  SoUd  geometry 
is  studied.  Euler's  theorem  is  considered.  The  study  of  regular  polyhedra  is  intro- 
duced, and  numerous  exercises  involving  numerical  computations  are  solved. 

HOLLAND. — The  ninth  school  year  la  the  third  year  of  the  middle  school  and  of 
the  Gymnasium. 

Seven  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  middle  schools. 
The  previous  work  in  radicals  is  reviewed  and  extended.  Fracti(»ial  negative  expo- 
nents aft  studied.  Logarithms,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  and  com- 
pound interest  are  introduced.  Equations  of  the  first  and  higher  degrees  involving 
one  or  more  imknowns  are  solved.  The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of 
circles,  regular  polygons,  and  goniometry. 

The  Oymnasium. — ^AU  types  of  Gymnasia  offer  the  same  course  in  mathematics. 
One  hour  a  week  is  usually  devoted  to  the  subject  of  algebra  and  two  to  geometry. 
The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees 
with  one  or  more  unknowns  and  the  subject  of  radicals.  Details  of  the  course  in 
geometry  are  not  available. 

HT7NOABT. — The  ninth  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Gymnasium,  BUger- 
schule,  and  Realschule. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics  in  the  Gymnasium.  Systematic 
,  instructaon  in  geometry  begins  during  this  year,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  models.  The  pupils  are  required  to  make  numerous  indoor  and  out>of- 
door  measurements  and  estimates.  The  axioms,  postulates,  and  the  principal  theo- 
rems of  plane  geometry  are  studied.  The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknowns,  square  root,  cube  root,  radi- 
ads,  and  quadratic  equations  of  the  types  used  in  geometry. 

RedUchuU. — Five  hours  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  No  geometric 
drawing  is  given  in  either  Gjmnasium  or  Realschule.  The  course  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  but  the  work  is  more  intensive.  Some  of  the  fundament 
theorems  of  .solid  geometry  are  introduced. 
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BUrgerschtUe. — Four  hourB  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematice.  The 
course  includes  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  positive  and  negative  numbers, 
fractions,  simple  linear  equations  in  one  unknown,  the  chief  theorems  of  planimetry, 
the  study  of  congruent  and  similar  plane  figures,  the  construction  of  plane  figures,  and 
the  study  of  perimeters  and  areas. 

ITALY. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  Ginnaeio  and  the  third  year 
of  the  modem  school.  Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  practical 
arithmetic  and  two  hours  to  geometry.  The  first  book  of  Euclid  is  studied.  Some 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  simple  solids  and  to  the  proportionality  of 
magnitudes.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  are  solved.  Four  periods  a  week  are 
usually  devoted  to  mathematics. 

JAPAN. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  higher  primary  and  the 
third  year  of  the  middle  school. 

Tlie  higher  pnTnary. — Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  lessons  of  the  previous  years  are  reviewed  and  supplemented.  There  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mensuration  previously  learned,  to  which  are  added  the  mensuration  of 
the  pyramid,  circular  cone,  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  frustum  of  a  circular  cone,  expres- 
sion ot  square  root  and  cube  root  and  a  review  of  the  four  rules,  proportion  and  per- 
centage, together  with  arithmetical  and  geometric  progression. 

Rules  for  finding  the  volume  of  pyramids  and  circular  cones  are  given  dogmatically 
and  verified  by  actual  measurement.    Simple  bookkeeping  is  sometimes  taught. 

The  middle  school. — ^Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematica. 
The  study  of  equations  is  continued,  and  linear  simultaneous  equations  are  solved. 
Formulae  relating  to  the  distributive  law  are  considered,  Metering,  the  greatest  com- 
mon &ctor,  and  lowest  common  multiple  are  studied.  The  reduction  of  fractional 
expressions  and  the  four  fimdamental  operations  with  fractions  are  included  in  the 
course.  Quadratic  equations  with  one  imknown  quantity,  equations  with  one  un- 
known quantity  reducible  to  quadratics,  and  simultaneous  equations  containing 
quadratic  equations  are  presented. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  straight  lines,  triangles,  parallelo- 
grams, circles,  chords,  tangents,  and  segments.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
this  work. 

BOUMANIA. — The  ninth  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  lyc6e.  Six  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  the  studfr  of  mathematics.  The  four  operations  with  common 
and  decimal  fractions  are  explained.  The  iise  of  tests  for  divisibility  is  continued. 
Prime  numbers  are  studied.  The  idea  of  the  limit  is  introduced.  Square  and  cube 
root  are  studied.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  mathematical  reasoning.  The  work  is 
more  intensive  than  in  previous  years. 

Algebra. — Positive  and  negative  numbers,  algebraic  fractions  and  radicals  are 
introduced.  Equations  of  the  first  d^^ree  are  solved,  and  some  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  reciprocal  equations.  The  quadratic  trinomial  is  considered.  Arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progression,  logarithms,  compound  interest,  and  annuities 
are  taken  up. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  angles  and  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
circles,  and  proportion.    Numerous  exercises  are  solved. 

BXTSSIA. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Realschule  and  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

In  the  Gymnasium  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
The  work  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  progressions,  logarithms,  and  compound 
interest.  The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  regular  polyhedra,  the  formu- 
las for  the  area  and  volume  of  the  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  estimates. 

In  the  Realschule  two  periods  are  devoted  to  algebra,  two  to  geometry,  and  two 
to  trigonometry.     Fractional,  negative,  and  zero  exponents  are  introduced.     Ina- 
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tional  expressions  are  considered.  Logarithms,  exponential  equations,  combinations, 
the  binomial  theorem,  continued  fractions  and  their  application  to  square  root  and  to 
logarithms,  compound  interest,  and  annuities  are  studied. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  relative  positions  of  straight  lines 
and  planes  in  space,  the  chief  characteristics  of  plane  and  solid  angles,  the  regular 
polyhedra,  and  the  study  of  the  formulas  for  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  the  regular 
solids. 

In  trigonometry,  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  for  both  acute  and  obtuse 
angles  are  studied.  The  limiting  values  of  these  functions  are  considered  and  the 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  fimctions  are  used.  The  elementary  formulas  of  plane 
trigonometry  and  the  formulas  for  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  are  de- 
veloped .  The  areas  of  triangles  are  computed  by  the  use  of  the  trigonometric  formula, 
and  trigonometry  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  geometric  problems  and  exercises. 

SWEDEN. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  Realschule  and  the  fimt 
year  of  the  Oymnaaium. 

In  the  Realschule  square  root  and  its  application  to  geometric  problems,  the  com- 
putation of  compotmd  interest  by  means  of  tables,  graphs,  and  simple  bookkeeping 
are  taught.    Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  drawing  and  making  of  models,  simple  projec- 
tions, the  use  of  the  compasses,  ruler,  and  protractor,  and  the  making  of  simple  con- 
structions.   One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  tor  geometry. 

Oymnanum. — ^Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics  in  the  classical  gym- 
nasium, and  seven  hours  a  week  in  the  realgymnasium.  The  algebra  of  the 
Realschule  is  reviewed,  and  square  root  and  quadratic  equations  are  studied.  Simple 
functions  are  emphasized .  The  geometry  of  ^e  Realschule  is  reviewed,  and  numerous 
applications  are  made.  Linear  drawing  is  given  considerable  attention,  and  the 
principles  of  the  theory  of  projection  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  intersection  of  plane  and  solid  figures. 

SWITZEBLAND. — ^The  ninth  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  Gymnasitim  and 
the  first  year  of  the  Realschtde.  The  course  is  the  same  in  the  Classical  and  the  Real- 
gymnasium.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  algebra,  two  to  geometry,  and  in  some 
Cantons  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  geometric  drawing  in  the  Realgymnasia. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  logarithms,  arithmetical  and  geometri- 
cal progression ,  compoimd  interest  and  annuities,  the  four  operations  with  fractional  ex- 
ponents, and  the  study  of  functions. 

The  coiuise  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  transversals,  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
circles,  construction  problems,  the  theorems  of  congruency  and  similarity,  and  the 
study  of  surfaces  and  volumes. 

ReaUchvle. — One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  two  to  algebra, 
three  to  geometry,  and  two  to  geometric  drawing.  The  coiu'se  is  practically  the 
same  as  above  except  that  a  more  intensive  study  is  made.  More  attention  is  given 
to  abridged  multiplication  and  division  than  is  the  case  in  the  Gymnasium. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  course  in  mathematics  varies  somewhat  for  the  ninth 
school  year,  but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  foiur  fundamental  operations  with  rational  integral  expressions,  factoring, 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions,  reduction,  the  funda- 
mental operations  with  fractions,  linear  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  prob- 
lems, simple  and  simultaneous  equations  with  one  and  more  variables,  graphic 
solutions,  involution,  the  method  of  extracting  square  and  in  some  cases  cube  root, 
fractional  and  negative  exponents  with  proofe  of  fundamental  laws,  radicals,  irrational 
expressions  and  equations,  problems,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  of  the  type 
ax^-\-bX'\-c—0  by  factoring. 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE   NINTH   YEAR'S   WORK. 

i 

The  ninth  school  year  is  usually  the  firbt  year  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  United 

States.  In  the  majority  of  secondary  schpols  the  subject  of  algebra  is  completed  up  to 
quadratic  equations.  In  a  few  of  the  schobls  less  work  is  attempted  in  algebra  and  more 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  intuii^ional  geometry.  In  such  schools,  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  use  of  the  simple  geomettical  instruments,  the  making  of  easy  con- 
structions, measiurements,  and  simple  des^^. 

In  all  Eiuropean  schools  both  algebra  and  geometry  are  taught  during  the  ninth  school 
year.  In  most  of  the  countries  the  time  is  divided  evenly  between  these  two  subjects, 
from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  each.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  subjects  supplement  each  other,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fuse  them.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  subjects  are  emphasized  much  more  extensively  abroad  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe  the  distinction  between  plane 
and  solid  geometry  is  less  marked  than  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  This  is,  in 
part  at  least,  due  to  the  fact  t&at  models  and  drawings  are  very  extensively  used 
abroad.  During  the  ninth  school  year  the  work  in  algebra  in  most  of  the  European 
schools  is  but  slightly  more  advanced  than  in  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  of  the  schools  of  Austria,  France,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary  the  course 
is  somewhat  more  advanced  than  in  the  United  States.  In  these  schools  logarithms, 
proportion,  and  quadratics  are  studied.  .  The  course  in  the  Bealschulen  of  Russia  is 
said  to  be  very  advanced. 

In  practically  all  of  the  European  countries  geometry  is  studied  during  the  ninth 
school  year.  Especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  proportional  lines,  congruent 
and  similar  figures,  areas,  and  volumes.  In  all  of  the  schools  models  are  extensively 
used.  In  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  the  study  of  similar  figures  is 
supplemented  by  elementary  exercises  in  siu-veying,  and  in  some  of  the  French  schools 
the  terms  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and  cotangent  are  introduced  and  used. 

Descriptive  geometry  is  introduced  in  some  of  the  Realschulen  and  Realgymnasia  of 
Austria.  In  France,  Sweden,  and  in  the  Realgymnasia  of  Switzerland  some  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  8u\)ject  of  geometric  drawing.  In  most  of  the  countries  continued 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  idea  of  functions.  This  is  especially  true  in  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  The  subject  of  logarithms  is  introduced  in  most 
of  the  cotmtries,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Germany  the  pupils  become  feimiliar  with 
the  slide  rule. 

In  a  few  of  the  countries  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  continued  during  the  ninth 
school  year.  Especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  use  of  tables  for  finding  interest,  and 
upon  abridged  processes. 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  more  closely  related  in  the  schools  abroad 
than  in  the  United  States.  Each  subject  is  considered  as  an  instruction  luiit,  but  it 
is  closely  correlated  with  the  others.  When  a  European  boy  has  completed  his  ninth 
school  year  he  has  a  mastery  of  all  the  topics  in  algebra  that  the  American  boy  ha^ 
studied,  and  in  addition  to  these  he  is  familiar  with  practically  all  of  the  more  impor- 
tant theorems  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  In  some  of  the  schools  of  Finland,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  the  elements  of  trigonometry  are  introduced. 


XI.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  TENTH  SCHOOL 

YEAR. 

AtJSTBIA. — The  tenth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Gymnasium,  Realschule, 
and  Realgymnasium. 

RedUchuU. — ^The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  logarithms  and  exponential 
equations  of  the  simplest  kind,  arithmetical  and  geome^cal  progressions,  annuities, 
and  compound  interest. 
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Goniometry  and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  have  an  important  place  in  the 
curriculum  y  on  account  of  their  practical  value.  The  course  in  trigonometry  may  be 
said  to  dominate  the  work  of  this  school  year  in  the  Bealschule.  The  functions  are 
defined  and  developed  for  acute  and  obtuse  angles  and  are  graphically  represented 
in  the  imit  circle.  All  the  fundamental  formulas  are  developed  and  used  in  the 
solution  of  acute  and  oblique  triangles.  Logarithmic  tables  and  the  natural  functions 
are  used.  The  spherical  triangle  and  the  chief  formulas  for  its  surface  are  studied. 
These  formulas  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  certain  problems  in  ster^metry. 

The  instruction  in  geometric  drawing  in  the  Bealschule  and  in  the  Realgymnasium 
includes  an  extensive  study  of  vertical  projections  of  plane  figures,  the  shadow  of  the 
circle  projected  on  a  plane  by  parallel  and  by  oblique  rays,  the  derivation  of  the 
properties  of  the  ellipse  conceived  as  the  projection  of  the  circle,  the  representation  of 
cylinders  and  cones  of  revolution,  tangential  planes,  cones  and  cylinders,  shadow 
constructions,  and  the  study  of  the  sphere.  Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  geometric  drawing. 

Oymnasium. — Equations  of  the  second  and  of  higher  degrees  that  can  be  reduced  to 
quadratic  equations  are  solved.  Surds,  imaginaries,  and  complex  numbers,  graphs, 
and  the  nature  of  roots  of  quadratics  are  considered. 

Geometry. — ^A  full  y-ear  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  solid  geometry,  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  being  put  upon  drawing.  The  pupils  draw  vertical  and  horizontal  pro- 
jections of  all  the  simple  bodies. 

Goniometry  and  trigonometry. — ^The  course  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  Bealschule, 
and  the  slide  rule  is  not  much  used  in  the  instruction.  Five-place  logarithmic  tables 
are  almost  always  used. 

BBLOIUM.— The  tenth  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Ath^^  Boyal.  In 
the  classical  course  three  to  foiur  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  modem  course  four  hotirs  a 
week,  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Classical  course. — ^The  arithmetic  of  previous  years  is  reviewed.  The  greatest 
common  divisor  by  successive  division  is  studied.  Factoring  and  greatest  conmion 
divisor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  transformation  of  equations,  the  study  of  pro- 
portion, linear  equations  with  one  imknown,  applied  problems,  the  evaluation  of 
formulas,  and  alligation. 

The  work  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Numerous 
constructions  are  made. 

Modem  course. — The  work  in  arithmetic  is  the  same  as  in  the  classical  course, 
with  the  addition  of  the  study  of  tests  for  divisibility. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  all  that  is  given  in  the  classical  course,  with  the 
addition  of  negative  expressions,  the  square  and  cube  of  binomials,  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  the  remainder  theorem,  the  four  operations  with  fractions,  the 
reduction  of  fractions,  squares  and  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  and  of  algebraic 
expressions,  radicals,  and  simple  quadratics. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  a  complete  review  of  all  the  work  of  preceding 
years  and  a  study  of  the  circle,  the  mensuration  of  quadrilaterals,  the  study  of  pro- 
portional lines  and  similar  figures,  and  the  calculation  of  the  elements  of  the  triangle. 

DBNMABK.— The  tenth  school  year  is  the  first  and  only  year  of  the  Bealklasse 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Realklasse. — ^This  class  is  for  those  who  wish  an  additional  year,  but  are  not  going  to 
the  university. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  includes  the  study  of  business  forms,  the  use  of  interest, 
and  logarithmic  tables. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  general  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  The 
rules  for  the  sum  and  the  product  of  the  roots,  the  solutioi»of  easy  equations  reducible 
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to  quadratics,  symmetrical  equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  powers  and  roots,  and 
annuities  are  also  studied.  The  subject  of  geometry  is  elective,  and  the  coune  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 

OyTtmanum. — In  the  classical  Gymnasium  the  course  includes  the  study  of  general 
quadratic  equations,  the  rules  for  the  sum  and  the  product  of  the  roots  of  quadratic 
equations,  inequalities  of  the  second  degree,  maxima  and  minima,  limits,  simultane- 
ous quadratics,  imaginaries,  four-place  logarithms,  simple  exponential  equations, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  infinite  series,  compound  interest,  and 
annuities. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  similar  figures,  regular  polygons, 
the  study  of  the  circle,  the  trigonometric  functions  of  acute  and  obtuse  angles  with 
simple  applications,  and  the  graphic  representation  of  simple  functions. 

The  course  in  the  scientific  Gynmasium  includes  all  that  is  offered  in  the  clasBical 
Gymnasiiun,  with  the  addition  of  the  study  of  approximate  computations,  harmonic 
progressions,  complex  numbers,  permutations  and  combinations,  indeterminates 
with  two  imknowns,  and  complex  roots. 

SNOLAND.— llie  tenth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  five-year  preparatory 
course.  The  work  in  arithmetic  includes  the  mensiuation  of  plane  and  solid  figures 
and  the  study  of  simple  business  arithmetic. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  simple  constructions,  loci  problems,  and  proposi- 
tions concerning  parallels,  the  congruency  and  similarity  of  triangles,  areas,  and  pro- 
portional  parts. 

,  The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  theory  of  exponents,  logarithms,  and  variations. 

The  course  in  trigonometry  includes  the  numerical  solution  of  triangles  by  means  of 
the  sine  and  cosine  formulas,  the  use  of  tables,  and  simple  problems  from  surveying. 

The  course  in  girls'  schools  for  the  corresponding  year  is  more  elementary.  The 
course  in  arithmetic  includes  the  study  of  general  arithmetic,  compound  interest, 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  course  in  algebra  includes  quadratic  equations,  the  theory 
of  indices,  surds,  progression  and  proportion.  In  geometry.  Books  I  to  IV  of  Euclid 
are  usually  completed. 

HKLAITD. — ^The  report  makes  no  division  of  the  work  by  years.  Algebra  is  begun 
in  the  third  year  of  the  lyc^,  geometry  in  the  fourth,  and  trigonometry  in  the  fifth. 
The  subject  of  solid  geometry  is  somewhat  abridged .  The  tenth  school  year  is  the  sixth 
year  of  the  lyc6e. 

FBANCB. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  lyc4e.  It  is  the  second 
and  last  year  of  the  second  cycle.  In  the  classical  lyc^  two  hours  a  week,  and  in  the 
scientific  lyc^  five  hours  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Clasdcal  lycU. — ^The  course  in  algebra  includes  exercises  involving  equations  of 
the  first  degree  and  of  the  second  degree  in  one  unknown,  variations  of  trinomials 
of  the  second  degree. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  mensuration  of  angles,  the  study  of  plane 
figures,  the  definition  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  for  angles  from  zero  to  180  degrees, 
and  the  formulas  for  surfaces  and  volumes. 

Scientific  lycU. — ^The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  applications  of  geometry  to  trigonometry,  equations  of  derivatives  of  simple 
fimctions,  the  study  of  variations  and  of  graphic  representations,  the  study  of  motion 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  derivatives. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  polyhedra,  cones,  spheres,  surfaces, 
and  volumes.  The  ideas  of  translation  and  rotation  are  extensively  used  and  the 
subject  of  symmetry  is  given  a  good  deal  of  emphasis.  Rather  an  extensive  course  in 
descriptive  geometry  is  offered  in  many  schools.  Geometric  drawing  is  also  taught 
in  most  of  the  scientific  schools.  The  trigonometric  fimctions  are  studied,  and  the 
principal  formulas  for  the  qplution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  are  derived. 
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QBBMANY. — The  tenth  school  year  is  the  seventh  year  of  the  BOtgerschule,  the 
Gymnasium,  Realgymnamnm,  Realschule,  and  Oberrealschule. 

Gymnasium. — Equations  of  the  second  degree,  including  simultaneous  quadratics 
and  equations  in  the  quadratic  form,  are  studied.  Four  and  five  place  logarithmic 
tables  are  also  used.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  application  of  algebra  in  the  solution 
of  geometric  problems. 

Geometry. — ^The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  congruent  and  similar 
figures,  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons,  cyclometry,  and  harmonic  functions. 
Tlie  plane  trigonometry  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle  and  goniometry  are  intro- 
duced.   In  some  schools  harmonic  points  and  rays  are  studied. 

Realgymnasium. — Six  hours  are  devoted  to  mathematics,  three  to  algebra,  and 
three  to  geometry.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  compound  interest 
and  annuities,  are  studied.  Equations  of  higher  degree,  difficult  quadratics,  recip- 
rocal and  binomial  equations  are  introduced. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  straight  lines,  planes,  triangles,  poly- 
gons, and  circles.  The  principal  properties  of  the  pyramid,  cylinder,  prism,  cone, 
sphere,  and  logarithms  are  studied,  and  the  study  of  trigonometry  is  continued.  In  a 
lew  Realgynmasia  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry  are  begun.  The  straight  line, 
poles  and  polars,  the  ellipse,  i>arabola,  and  hyperbola  are  considered. 

ReaUditde  and  OberreaUchule. — ^Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
algebra,  and  three  to  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  imaginary  and  complex  numbers,  De 
Moivre's  theorem  and  its  application,  the  graphic  solution  of  equations,  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  reciprocal  equations. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  similar  figures;  the  functions  for  any 
angle  are  taught  and  are  represented  by  line  values;  and  the  applications  of  spherical 
trigonometry  to  solid  geometry  and  to  mathematical  geography  are  presented.  In 
some  schools  map  projection  is  studied.  In  most  of  the  schools  a  brief  course  in 
descriptive  geometry  is  offered.  This  includes  a  systematic  review  of  the  descriptive 
geometry  of  previous  years,  and  in  addition  the  study  of  the  intersection  of  planes  and 
solids  by  other  planes  and  solids. 

HOLLAND. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of 
the  middle  school. 

Middle  school. — Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  The 
algebra  of  previous  years  is  reviewed.  Indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree  are 
introduced.  Permutations  and  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem  are  studied. 
Trigonometry  is  introduced.  The  work  in  solid  geometry  includes  a  study  of  the  reli^ 
tive  position  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  the  prbpertiee 
and  volumes  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres.  A  course  in  the 
elements  of  descriptive  geometry  is  usually  offered.  Two  hours  a  week  are  usually 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  one  to  cosmography. 

Gymnasium. — Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  s^dy  of  mathematics,  one 
hour  being  given  to  algebra  and  two  to  geometry.  Irrational  and  complex  expre»- 
sions,  fractional  and  negative  exponents  are  studied.  All  of  plane  geometry  is  com- 
pleted. 

HXJNOABT. — The  tenth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of 
the  Realschule. 

Gymnasium. — Involution,  involving  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  is  taught. 
Biigg's  logarithms  are  used,  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  are  studied. 

Most  of  the  course  in  geometry  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  circle. 

The  functions  of  acute  angles  are  taught  and  used  in  the  solution  of  triangles.  For- 
mtdas  for  the  sine  and  cosine  are  developed  and  applied.  Functions  of  positive  and 
negative  angles  are  considered.    Some  simple  surveying  is  done. 
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RealscfnUe,— The  cotuses  in  algebra  and  in  geometry  are  the  same  as  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, but  the  work  is  somewhat  more  intensive.    * 

Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  descriptive  geometry.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  orthogonal  projections,  the  projections  of  circles  in  simple  posi- 
tions, the  study  of  points,  straight  lines  and  planes,  angles,  and  shadow  problems. 

BUrfferschule. — ^Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics .  Linear 
equations,  square  and  cube  root,  quadratic  equations,  and  involutions  with  fractional 
and  negative  exponents  are  tau^t.  Some  attention  is  given  to  irrational  and  imag- 
inary numbers.  Logarithms,  the  theory  of  combinations,  and  annuities  are  also 
presented. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  and  its 
applications,  and  the  study  of  the  circle.  In  some  classes  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted 
to  simple  bookkeeping. 

ITALY. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  first  year  of  the  liceo.  Six  hours  are  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  mathematics,  considerable  attention  being  devoted  to  arithmetic. 
The  study  of  geometry  includes  a  review  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  which  was  studied 
in  the  preceding  year.  Books  II  and  III  are  also  completed.  The  study  of  algebra 
is  completed  up  to  radicals  and  fractional  exponents.  The  study  of  arithmetic  is 
completed  with  the  theory  of  square  root  and  incommensurable  numbers. 

JAPAN. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  middle  school.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  algebra  and  two  to  geometry.  The  course  in  algebra 
includes  the  study  of  irrational  expressions,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  pro^^ressions, 
permutations  and  combinations,  logarithms,  the  use  of  tables,  and  tlie  binomial 
theorem  with  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  figures, 
areas,  congruency,  proportion,  and  the  applications  of  proportion  to  similar  figures. 

BOUMANIA. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  lyc6e. 

Algebra. — ^The  functions  of  independent  variables,  limits,  continuity,  simple 
derivatives,  graphs,  maxima  and  minima,  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, and  the  binomial  theorem  are  studied.  In  some  schools,  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  by  indeterminate  coefficients  is  taught.  In  a  few  schools, 
determinants  of  the  third  order,  and  their  use  in  the  solution  of  homogeneous  and 
nonhomogeneous  equations  are  taken  up.  Graphs  are  extensively  used  in  all  coiusee 
in  algebra. 

(jeometry.— The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  regular  polygons,  circles, 
transversals,  areas,  congruency,  and  similarity.  Some  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
atudy  of  harmonic  functions.  Many  applications  are  presented.  Dihedral  and  tri- 
hedral angles,  parallel  and  perpendicular  planes,  and  the  formulas  for  surges  and 
volumes  are  studied. 

Trigonometry.— The  trigonometric  functions  for  acute  and  obtuse  angles  are  taught 
and  represented  graphically.  The  principal  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry  are  devel- 
opedand  applied,  and  the  tablesof  logarithms  are  used.  The  ideaof  periodic  functions 
IB  emphasized. 

BUSSIA.— The  tenth  school  year  is  the  seventh  year  of  the  Realschule  and  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

Oymnamim. — ^Three  to  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
in  the  Gymnasium.  The  course  in  algebra  includes  simple  and  quadratic  equations 
involving  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  indeterminant  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  continued 
fractions. 

Trigonometry.— One  and  a  half  hours  to  two  hours  are  devoted  each  week  to  the 
gCudy  of  trigonometry.    Plane  trigonometry  is  completed  diuring  this  year. 

Realschule.— 'The  course  in  algebra  in  the  Realschule  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
tiie  Gymnasium,  but  the  work  in  the  Gymnasium  is  somewhat  lees  intensive.    In  the 
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Realschule  more  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  subject  of  complex  numbers,  and  upon 
integral  functions  and  their  roots.  The  course  in  trigonometry  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

Plane  analytics  and  the  elements  of  infinitesimal  calculus  are  also  introduced  dur- 
ing the  tenth  school  year  in  the  Realschule .  The  coiurse  in  analytic  geometry  includes 
the  derivation  of  the  principal  theorems  by  means  of  rectangular  coordinates.  The 
circle  is  studied  and  its  equation  is  derived  hy  the  use  of  rectangular  and  by  pcder 
coordinates.  The  spiral  of  Archimedes  is  studied.  The  equation  for  the  ^lipee, 
the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola  are  derived  both  in  rectangular  and  polar  coordinatisB. 
The  ellipse,  regarded  as  the  projection  of  the  circle,  is  also  taken  up. 

Infinitesimal  calculus. — The  principles  of  the  theory  of  limits  and  their  application 

to  the  mensiuution  of  the  circle  and  of  the  sur&tce  and  volume  of  the  cylinder,  cone, 

_^  sifi  z 

and  sphere  are  studied.     The  limiting  value  of  — —  as  z  tends  to  zero  and  that  d 

( i-f^  )  ,  when  n  increases  without  limit,  are  discussed.     The  system  of  natural 

logarithms  is  presented.  Continuity  of  functions  is  studied.  The  geometric  repre- 
sentation of  functions  and  derivatives  receive  attention.  Formulas  for  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  siun,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  of  functions  are  taught,  and  the 
derivatives  of  inverse  functions  are  also  presented.  The  subject  of  maxima  and 
minima  is  taken  up.  Equations  for  tangents  and  normals  at  a  given  point  of  a 
curve  are  derived.    Indefinite  and  definite  int^als  are  taken  up. 

Those  pupils  who  elect  this  course  in  mathematics  are  usually  preparing  for  the 
school  of  technology. 

SPAIN. — No  pure  mathematics  is  offered  during  the  tenth  school  year.  Both 
algebra  and  trigonometry  are  completed  during  the  prece^ng  year  and  physics  is 
studied  during  the  tenth  year. 

SWEDEN. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  8ec<md  year  of  the  Gymnasium.  In  the 
classical  Gymnasium  four  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  Realgymnasium  six  hours  a  we^ 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Classical  Oymnasium. — Involution  and  evolution  and  the  use  of  tables  of  logarithms 
are  taught.  The  pupils  graph  simple  functions.  The  geometry  of  previous  years  is 
reviewed  and  numerous  applied  problems  are  solved. 

Realgymnasium, — Simple  trigonometric  computations  for  right  and  oblique  triangles 
are  made.  The  function  concept  b  emphasized  throughout  the  year.  The  work  in 
trigonometry  is  a  continuation  of  the  theory  of  projections  and  the  intersection  of 
planee  by  planes  and  of  solids  by  planes. 

S'WIT2SERLAND. — ^The  tenth  school  year  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  Gymnamnih 
and  the  second  year  of  the  Realschule. 

Gymruisium.—^ne  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  algebra^. 
The  course  includes  powers  and  roots,  equations  of  the  second  degree  involving  one 
unknown  and  equations  of  higher  degree  reducible  to  equations  with  one  unknown, 
imaginary  and  complex  nimibers. 

One  and  a  half  hours  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  similarity  of  polygons,  cy;clometry,  applications  of  algebra  to 
geometry,  harmonic  division  and  transversals. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  introduced  and  the  fimction  concept  is  given  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis. 

Realgymnasium, — ^Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  algebra,  and  three 
and  a  half  hours  to  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  course  includes  all  that  is  given 
in  the  Gymnasium,  with  the  addition  of  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  and  a  more 
intensive  study  of  trigonometry  and  goniometry. 

Realschule, — The  course  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Realgymnasium.  The 
work  in  algebra  is  somewhat  more  intensive  and  includes  some  equations  of  the  third 
degree,  logarithms,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions. 
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UNITED  STATES. — ^There  are  two  general  plans  for  oiganizing  the  couree  in 
mathematicB  for  the  tenth  school  year. 

The  first  is  the  older  plan  and  is  still  in  more  general  use,  but  the  second  is  growing 
in  jwpularity. 

First  plan:  Half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  algebra.  The  course  includes 
the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  the  theory  of  quadratics,  simultaneous  quadratics, 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents.  This  is  followed  by  a  half  year 
of  plane  geometry.    The  first  two  books  are  completed. 

Second  plan:  The^entire  year  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  plane  geometry,  and  the 
five  books  are  completed. 

SUMMARY   OP  THE   TENTH   YEARNS   WORK. 

The  tenth  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  United  States. 
In  most  of  the  schools  the  entire  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plane  geometry.  In 
some  of  the  schools  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  algebra  and  the  other 
half  to  the  study  of  plane  geometry. 

In  the  schools  of  Europe  the  mathematics  of  the  tenth  school  year  is  distinctly  in 
advance  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  in  th6  mathematical  courses  in 
the  two  countries  is  most  marked  in  the  subjects  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
drawing. 

In  most  of  the  European  schools  the  course  in  algebra  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  year  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
course  begins  with  the  study  of  quadratic  equations  and  c(tntinues  through  the  pro- 
gressions and  the  binomial  theorem.  In  many  of  the  European  countries  the  subjects 
of  logarithms,  compound  interest,  and  annuities  are  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  courses  in  geometry  abroad  usually  include  the  study  of  congruent  and  similar 
figures,  cyclometry,  regular  polyhedra,  and  the  formulas  for  the  surfaces- and  volumes 
of  the  common  solids. 

The  subject  of  trigonometry  is  taught  during  the  tenth  school  year  in  almost  alLol 
European  coimtries.  The  extent  of  the  course  varies,  but  usually  the  entire  subject 
of  plane  trigonometry  is  completed  during  this  school  year.  In  a  few  of  the  countries 
spherical  trigonometry  is  also  studied,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  applied  In 
the  study  of  solid  geometry  and  of  mathematical  geography. 

Descriptive  geometry  is  introduced  in  the  French  scientific  lyc^,  in  a  few  Real- 
schulen  and  Oberrealschulen  of  Germany,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Holland  and 
Hungary.  The  study  of  geometric  drawing  is  given  more  emphasis  in  France  than 
in  other  coimtries.  The  elements  of  analytic  geometry  are  introduced  in  a  few  of  the 
Bealgymnasia  and  Oberrealschulen  of  Germany  and  in  some  of  the  Realschulen  of 
Russia.  In  practically  all  of  the  European  countries,  by  the  time  a  boy  has  completed 
the  tenth  school  year,  if  he  has  pursued  the  scientific  course,  he  has  studied  all  the 
mathematics  that  is  offered  during  the  entire  12  school  years  in  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  United  States. 


XII.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IX  THE  ELEVENTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

AXrSTBIA.— The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  Realschule  and  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Rea]g3annasium. 

Oymnasium. — Plane  geometry  is  completed  during  the  tenth  school  year.  A  good 
deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  idea  of  fimction.  Spherical  trigonometry  is  not 
taught  in  Uie  Gymnasiimi.  Surveying  and  mechanics  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
ti(m.    Analytic  geometry  is  introduced.    The  study  is  at  first  confined  to  lectangu- 
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lar  coordinates.  The  principal  formulas  for  distances  and  areas  are  developed  and 
applied.  Since  the  idea  of  function  has  been  developed  in  the  previous  years,  a  good 
deal  of  time  is  saved  here.    The  equation  of  the  strai^t  line  is  presented  in  four 

ways,     y^mx-}-by      aa:-|-6y-|-c=o,      a+5=l»      xawa-j-ywn  a— p=o.     The    conic 

sections  and  the  tangents  for  each  of  the  conies  are  studied. 

'  The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometric  progression, 
compound  interest,  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations,  variations,  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  and  the  fimdamental  ideas  of  the 
theory  of  probability. 

RedUchule  and  Realgymnasium. — ^Two  hotirs  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
descriptive  geometry.  Orthogonal  and  oblique  projections  are  studied,  and  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  perspective  drawings.  Tangential  planes  and  plane 
sections  are  studied.  The  principal  aim  of  the  course  in  descriptive  geometry  is  to 
develop  spatial  concepts  and  skill  in  constructions  as  a  basis  for  the  work  in  more 
advanced  technical  institutions. 

One  hour  a  week  is  usually  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geometric  drawing. 

In  the  Realschule,  more  attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  analytic  geometry 
than  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  theory  of  fimctions,  which  has  been  presented  in  previous  years.  The  straight 
line  is  exhaustively  studied  as  a  basis  for  other  figures.  Practically  all  computations 
are  made  by  the  use  of  rectangular  coordinates.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  conic  sections.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  in  which  conic 
sections  appear  as  geometric  loci.  Easy  differential  and  integral  calculus  are 
applied  to  problems  in  physics.  Only  those  computations  are  introduced  which  sim- 
plify or  make  more  intensive  the  knowledge  of  physics.  There  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  restrict  the  theoretic  matter  to  the  smallest  possible  compass. 

BBLQIUM. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Ath^6e  Royal.  In 
the  Greek-Latin  and  in  the  commercial  Ath^^  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  mathematics.  In  the  Latin  and  in  the  scientific  sections  six  hour^  a 
week  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Oreek'Latxn  section. — The  algebra  and  geometry  of  previous  years  are  thoroughly 
reviewed.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  more  unknowns  and  simple 
applied  problems  are  solved.  The  interpretation  of  negative,  indeterminate,  and  infi- 
nite values  is  emphasized.  Results  are  generalized  whenever  possible.  The  remain- 
der theorem  is  introduced  and  algebraic  fractions  are  studied. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  properties  of  circles,  chords, 
secants,  and  tangents,  the  congruency  and  similarity  of  triangles  and  polygons,  pro- 
portional lines  and  problems  in  construction.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to 
drawing  to  scale  and  to  out-of-door  measurements. 

The  course  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  Latin  Ath6n^  is  practically  the  same.  The 
work  in  arithmetic  includes  a  thorough  review  of  the  work  of  previous  years,  tests  for 
divisibility,  greatest  common  divisor  and  lowest  common  multiple,  prime  numbers, 
the  theorem  of  Format,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  approximate  computations, 
complex  numbers,  and  cube  root. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
or  two  unknowns,  and  of  simple  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  the  square 
root  of  binomials,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  compoimd  interest  and  annuities, 
maxima  and  minima. 

In  geometry  the  study  of  regular  polygons,  circles,  and  transversals  is  emphasized. 

The  trigonometric  fimctions  are  defined,  and  the  fundamental  formulas  are  developed 
and  applied.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  surveying,  especially 
leveling.    Numerous  figures  are  drawn  to  scale. 
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DENMABK. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 
Two  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  the  classical  and  in  the 
modem  language  gymnasium,  and  six  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
the  mathematical-scientific  Gymnasuim. 

The  trigonometric  functiouB  are  defined  and  represented  graphically,  and  the 
principal  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry  are  developed  and  applied.  Some  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  goniometry. 

The  formulas  for  the  surges  and  volumes  of  r^ular  solids  are  developed  and  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  conic  sections  are  presented.  The  principal  theorems  of  solid 
geometry  are  studied.  A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  spherical 
triangles  and  of  symmetry  and  similarity. 

SNOLAND. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  central  school.  By 
the  time  a  boy  has  completed  the  work  of  this  year,  he  should  be  able  to  solve  any  ordi- 
nary problem  in  arithmetic,  especially  any  problem  of  a  practical  nature.  Workshop 
methods  are  emphasized.  Constructions  and  approximations  are  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Many  of  the  problems  involve  weights,  volumes,  and  density.  In  some 
schools  simple  surveying  is  given  and  graphs  are  taught. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  quadratics,  graphs,  fractional  coefficients, 
and  indices,  formulas,  radicals,  logarithms,  arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions. 

The  geometry  of  previous  years  is  reviewed  and  extended,  and  the  work  is  closely 
correlated  with  mechanical  drawing  and  with  science.  The  pupils  study  the  circle, 
the  ellipse,  easy  vectors,  and  areas,  and  m^e  simple  constructions. 

The  woric  in  trigonometry  includes  the  study  of  logarithms  and  problems  involving 
heights  and  distances.    Angles  with  given  sine,  cosine,  or  tangent  are  constructed. 

UNLAND. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  usually  the  last  year  of  the  course.  No 
details  are  given,  but  when  the  pupil  has  completed  the  course,  he  has  finished  the 
study  of  algebra  up  to  permutations  and  combinations .  He  has  studied  plane  and  solid 
geometry  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  In  the  classical  lycees,  only  the  study 
of  the  right  triangle  is  included  in  trigonometry. 

FRANCE. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  a  one-year  course  to  prepare  for  the  second 
part  of  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  called  the  special  mathematics  course.  Eight  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

The  theoretical  parts  of  arithmetic  are  presented.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  theory  of  prime  numbers  and  of  circulating  decimals. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  a  review  and  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  involving  two  or  more  un- 
knowns are  solved.  Inequalities  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  are  studied.  Arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progression,  logarithms,  compound  interest,  and  annuities 
are  studied.    The  idea  of  coordinates  is  introduced,  and  some  simple  equations  are 

(13/ "4-6 
derived.   The  functions  y=ax-\-b    y=— ,    ,  tp    y=^ax^-\-bx-{-c     y=ax*'\-b3C^-\-c     are 

represented  graphically.  The  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  certain  functions 
having  numerical  coefficients  are  found.  The  areas  of  curves  regarded  as  functions 
of  the  abscissa  are  computed. 

The  course  in  trigonometry  includes  a  review  and  the  application  of  trigonometry 
to  surveying. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  a  thorough  review  of  the  vork  of  preceding 
years  and  in  addition  to  this,  radical  axes,  polars,  inversions,  the  theory  of  vectors, 
and  central  projections  are  studied.  The  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola  are  con- 
sidered, and  their  equations  are  derived.  Problems  involving  tangents  to  these  three 
curves  are  solved. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  straight  line,  plane, 
circle,  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere.  Plane  sections  of  solids  are  considered.  Shadows 
are  studied  and  the  ideas  underlying  the  construction  of  topographical  maps  are  pre- 
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sented.  A  good  deal  of  emphaais  is  put  upon  the  subject  of  mechanics  and  cosmog- 
raphy  during  this  year. 

QEBMANY. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  eighth  year  of  the  Btligerschule, 
Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule. 

The  course  in  the  gymnasium  includes  the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  comi)ound  interest,  and  annuities.  Solid  geometry  in  completed  and  the 
elements  of  plane  analytic  geometry  are  introduced. 

Realgymmuium. — ^Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
Three  hours  are  devoted  to  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and  two  to  descriptive  geometry. 
The  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem,  determinants, 
and  the  general  theory  of  equations  of  higher  d^ree  are  studied.  Plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  are  completed  and  applied  to  the  study  of  mathematical  geography. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  graphic  determination  of  points, 
lines,  and  planes,  and  problems  involving  these.  Numerous  problems  in  which  the 
distances  from  given  points,  lines,  and  planes  are  to  be  determined  are  solved. 

Oberrealschtde. — ^Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  analysis  and  to  the 
elements  of  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  algebra  of  previous  years  is  reviewed.  Per- 
mutations, combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem  are  studied.  The  ideas  of  limits 
and  of  derivatives  are  introduced.  The  derivatives  for  powers,  sines,  and  cosines  are 
formed.    The  study  is  closely  correlated  with  physics  and  mechanics. 

Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  analytic  and  synthetic  geometry. 
CoordiMte  geometry  is  introduced.  The  straight  line,  circle,  pencils  of  rays,  tangents, 
poles,  and  polars  are  studied.    Some  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of»projections. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  cylinder,  cone,  and 
sphere,  and  the  introduction  of  perspective  drawing. 

HOLLAND. — The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  middle  school  and 
of  the  Gymnasium.    Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Middle  school. — ^The  algebra  of  previous  years  is  reviewed  and  extended.  The 
study  of  trigonometry  is  continued,  and  circular  functions  are  introduced.  Plane 
geometry  is  reviewed;  and  the  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere  are  studied.  The  course 
in  descriptive  geometry  is  completed  up  to  the  study  of  curved  surges.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  to  mechanics  and  one  to  cosmography. 

Gymnasium, — ^Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  algebra  and  two  to  geometry.  The 
course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  quadratics,  radicals,  fractional  and  negative 
exponents,  arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions,  logarithms  and  indeterminate 
equations  of  the  first  degree.    The  study  of  solids  is  completed. 

In  some  Gymnasia  the  pupils  who  specialize  in  mathematics  and  physics  take  a 
more  advanced  course  in  mathematics.  This  course  includes  the  above  with  the 
addition  of  maxima  and  minima,  the  theory  of  limits,  and  some  trigonometry. 

HTJNQABT. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  seventh  year  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  of  the  Realschule. 

In  the  Realschule  from  three  to  five  hours  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  course  includes  the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometric  progression,  circulating 
decimals,  compound  interest,  and  annuities.  Government  loans,  indeterminate  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  the  binomial  theroem,  simple  formulas  involving  surfaces 
and  volumes,  the  study  of  trigonometry  and  its  applications  to  surveying  and  geog« 
raphy.  • 

From  two  to  three  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  descriptive  geometry. 
The  course  includes  orthogonal  projections,  angles  of  inclination,  the  intersection  of 
simple  solids  by  straight  lines  and  planes,  shadow  constructions,  the  revolution  of 
plane  and  simple  solid  figures  about  vertical  axes,  and  the  introduction  of  new  planes 
of  reference. 

Gymnasium. — From  two  to  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics.   The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  compound  interest  and  annuities, 
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Government  loans,  the  progreesione,  circulating  decimals,  and  the  theory  of  quad- 
ratics. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point,  the  distance 
between  two  points,  the  graphs,  and  the  important  theorems  of  solid  geometry,  espe- 
cially those  involving  sur&ces  and  volumes. 

ITALY. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  lic6e.  Six  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  XI,  and  XII  of  plane 
.and  solid  geometry  are  completed.  The  theory  of  proportion,  power,  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees  with  one  and  more  imknowns,  radicals,  and  progressions 
are  studied.    The  elements  of  trigonometry  are  introduced. 

JAPAN. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  fifth  and,  in  some  pchools,  the  last  year 
of  the  middle  school. 

Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  two  hours  being  devoted 
to  geometry  and  two  to  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  applications  of  proportion,  the  study  of  areas 
and  loci,  straight  lines  and  planes,  solid  angles,  polyhedra,  the  prism,  the  pyramid, 
the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  and  the  cone. 

The  course  in  trigonometry  includes  the  functions  and  graphic  representation  of 
the  functions  for  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  the  development  and  use  of  the  principal 
formulas,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  and 
the  applications  of  trigonometry  to  surve3dng. 

BOITMANIA.— The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  lyc^.  Four  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put 
upon  mechanics. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  sines,  convergence,  the  number  «, 
exponential  functions,  logarithms,  derivatives  of  exponential,  logarithmic  and  circular 
functions,  homogeneous  functions,  and  complex  numbers. 

In  descriptive  geometry,  estimates  of  projections,  the  representation  of  a  point  by 
the  aid  of  projections  of  two  perpendicular  planes,  and  the  projection  of  a  straight  line 
are  considered. 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  algebra  and  of  geometry  is  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  study  of  mechanics. 

BtJSSIA. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 
From  three  to  foiur  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  A  com- 
plete review  of  the  previoiis  year's  wcH'k  in  mathematics  is  given,  one  hour  a  week 
being  devoted  to  the  review  in  arithmetic.  The  factor  theorem  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  equations  with  the  unknowns  in  the  denominator  are  presented. . 

SWEDEN. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  Gymnasium.  In 
the  Latin  Gynmasium,  three  hours,  and  in  the  Realgymnasium,  foiur  hours  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  are  completed.  Arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progresssion  and  compound  interest  are  studied.  Graphs  of  simple 
functions,  such  as  y=8inXf  are  introduced. 

In  the  Realgymnasium,  in  addition  to  the  above  course,  analytic  geometry  is 
introduced  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  linear  drawing.  A  thorough 
study  is  made  of  the  theory  of  shadows. 

SWITZEBLAND. — ^The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  the  third  year  of  the  Realschule.  In  the  literary  Gymnasium  two  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  algebra  and  one  and  a  half  hours  to  geometry.  In  the  Realgymnasium 
two  hours  are  devoted  to  algebra,  one  to  descriptive  geometry,  and  one  to  bookkeeping. 
In  the  Realschule  two  and  a  half  hours  to  algebra,  three  to  geometry,  and  three  and  a 
half  to  descriptive  geometry. 
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LiUroary  Oymnamtm. — Logarithms,  exponential  equations,  the  progressions,  com- 
pound interest,  annuities,  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  plane 
trigonometry  are  studied. 

Realgymruuitan. — In  addition  to  the  above  course,  continued  fractions,  equations  of 
the  second  degree  in  two  unknowns,  and  solid  geometry  are  studied.  Goniometry 
and  trigonometry  with  its  applications  are  introduced. 

Realschule. — ^The  course  in  the  Realschule  is  the  same  as  in  the  Realgymnasium,  with 
the  addition  of  the  approximate  solutions  of  equations  of  higher  degree.  The  elements 
of  spherical  trigonometry  applied  to  geography  and  the  elements  of  plane  analytic 
geometry  are  also  introduced. 

In  both  the  Realgymnasium  and  Realschule  descriptive  geometry  is  studied. 
The  course  is  more  intensive  in  the  Realschule.  The  relation  of  points,  straight  lines, 
planes  and  simple  solids  in  vertical  and  horizontal  projections  are  considered.  The 
fundamental  problems  in  construction  are  presented.  The  projections  of  the  circle 
are  studied,  and  triangles,  prisms,  pyramids,  and  regular  solids  are  given  special 
attention. 

XTNITED  STATES. — The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  courses  in  mathematics  vary  somewhat,  but  in  most  of  the  schools  a 
second  course  in  algebra  is  given  during  the  first  semester,  and  solid  geometry  is 
studied  during  the  second  semester. 

The  cooiBO  in  algebra  includes  the  study  of  radicals  and  exponents,  quadratic 
equations  with  one  and  two  unknowns,  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  equationfl 
in  the  quadratic  form,  the  progressions,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

The  course  in  solid  geometry  includes  the  study  of  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE   ELEVENTH   YEAR's    WORK. 

The  eleventh  school  year  is  the  third  year  of  the  secondary  school  of  the  United  States. 
In  most  of  the  schools  the  course  in  mathematics  includes  a  half-year  of  algebra  and  a 
half  year  of  solid  geometry.  In  a  few  of  the  schools,  the  first  half  year  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  solid  geometry  and  the  last  half  to  the  study  of  trigonometry. 

In  the  schools  of  Europe  the  work  in  algebra  during  the  eleventh  school  year  in- 
cludes the  study  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  determinates. 
The  preceding  topics  are  included  in  the  most  advanced  courses  in  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Rou mania.  The  subject 
of  trigonometry,  which  was  completed  d\iring  the  tenth  school  year,  is  applied  to 
surveying.  Much  more  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  subjects  of  cosmography  and  me- 
chanics than  in  the  United  States.  Descriptive  geometry  is  studied  in  Austria^ 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  study  of  geometric 
drawing  is  continued  in  Austria.  Analytic  geometry  is  introduced  in  certain  of  the 
schools  of  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden,  and  the  elements  of 
differential  calculus  are  introduced  in  a  few  of  the  Realschulen  of  Austria  and  in  the 
Oberrealschulen  of  Germany.  The  calcidus  is  applied  in  the  study  of  physics. 
Spherical  trigonometry  is  taiight  in  several  of  the  countries,  and  it  is  usually  applied 
in  the  study  of  mathematical  geography. 

When  a  European  boy  haa  completed  tiie  eleventii  school  year,  if  he  has  elected 
the  scientific  course,  he  haa  studied  more  mathematics  than  is  offered  in  any  except  a 
very  few  of  the  most  progressive  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
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XIII.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  TWELFTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

AUSTBIA. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  of  the  Realgymnasium. 

Gymnasium. — The  mathematics  of  previous  years  is  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  vari- 
ous ideaa  are  studied  more  intensively.  Practical  applications  are  emphasized,  and  a 
good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  subject  and  to  the  introduction  of 
general  ideas  of  means  in  advanced  mathematics.  In  both  the  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
gymnasium  the  elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  presented.  'Hie  sub- 
ject matter  is  treated  in  close  relation  with  the  theory  of  functions  as  presented  in  pre- 
vious years.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  functions:  oar-f-ft,    as^-^bx+c, 

ox^,         I  ^>  ^'  V^»  **w  ^>  ^*  ^}    ^^  ^^^  Iqqx      Problems  are  given  to  determine 

the  tangents  of  curves^  and  velocities;  maxima  and  minima  are  also  studied. 

BELOIUM. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  sixth  school  year  of  the  Ath4n6e  Royal. 
In  the  Greek-Latin  and  in  the  commercial  courses  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
mathematics.  In  the  Latin  and  the  scientific  courses  six  hours  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics. * 

Greek-Latin  course.— The  square  and  square  root,  radicals,  quadratic  equations, 
equations  reducible  to  quadratics,  special  quadratics  of  hi^er  degree,  arithmetical 
and  geometric  progression,  proportion,  logarithms,  interest,  and  annuities  are  studied. 

The  geometry  of  the  previous  year  is  reviewed,  and  solid  geometry  is  completed. 
Trigonometry  is  introduced.  Tables  are  used,  and  the  formulas  for  the  ri^t  triangle 
are  developed  and  applied  in  numerous  problems. 

Scientific  and  Latin  courses. — ^The  algebra  and  plane  geometry  of  previous  years  are 
reviewed,  and  trigonometry  and  its  applications  are  studied.  The  di£Ferent  systems 
of  numeration  are  considered,  and  computations  involving  various  number  scales  are 
made.    Short  methods  for  multiplication  and  division  are  emphasized. 

The  application  of  indeterminant  coefficients  in  functions,  and  the  relation  between 
the  coefficients  of  algebraic  equations  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  given  conditions  are 
studied.  Certain  problems  in  maxima  and  minima  are  given.  Continued  fractions 
are  presented.  Indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, the  binomial  theorem,  the  summation  of  series,  powers  and  roots,  radical 
equations,  exponential  equations,  and  Naperian  logarithms  are  studied. 

The  course  in  plane  geometry  includes  the  study  of  functions,  harmonic  pencils, 
poles  and  polars,  and  the  theorems  of  Pascal  and  Brianchon  concerning  the  circle. 

The  course  in  solid  geometry  includes  the  general  subject  matter  of  Books  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

DBNMABK. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  third  and  last  year  of  the  Gynmasium. 
In  the  classical  and  in  the  modem  language  courses  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in  the  mathematics  and  scientific  courses  six  hours  are 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  course  includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years. 
The  elements  of  analytic  geometry  are  introduced.  The  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
determine  points  and  curves  by  means  of  rectilinear  and  polar  coordinates.  The  for- 
mulas for  the  equation  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  tangents,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola  are  developed;  and  the  principal  theorems  for  tangents,  normals,  and 
asymptotes  are  studied. 

In  additiqn  to  this,  the  pupils  elect  one  of  the  following  courses: 

(A)  Determinants  with  their  applications  to  linear  equations,  continued  fractions 
and  their  applications,  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  treated  analytically, 
the  icosahedron  and  dodecahedron  and  the  representation  of  similar  polyhedra  by 
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means  of  vertical  projections  on  perpendicular  planes,  and  the  plane  sections  of  these 
solids. 

(B)  Infinitesimal  calculus.  The  course  includes  the  computation  with  infinitesi- 
mal magnitudes  as  an  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus,  the  continuity 
of  fractions,  the  derived  function  of  a:>>,  (n  being  rational)  and  of  the  trigonometric 
functions,  of  the  sum,  product,  and  quotient,  and  of  functions  of  a  function,  the  the- 
orem of  Rolle,  and  maxima  and  minima.  Taylor's  theorem  for  integral  functions  is 
presented.  Definite  and  indefinite  integrals  are  considered,  and  the  simplest  func- 
tions are  integrated.    Simple  applications  are  made  to  geometry  and  physics. 

BNQLAND. — ^The  instruction  in  the  central  schools  usually  closes  with  the  eleventh 
year.  In  the  great  private  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Winchester, 
there  are  boys  from  13)  to  19  years  of  age.  Many  of  these  boyB  go  to  the  imiversities 
or  enter  the  army.    In  most  of  the  great  private  schools,  there  are  three  courses: 

(a)  Classical  course,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  German  Gymnasium. 
(6)  The  modem  course,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  German  Realgymnas- 

ium. 
(c)  The  army  course. 

Courses  (a)  and  (6)  are  usually  about  equal  in  number  of  students.  Course  (c) 
usually  has  a  smaller  enrollment. 

In  the  modem  course  from  four  to  six  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Details  of  this  course  are  not  available  in  the  English  report^.  Great 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  tlie  subject  in  the  classical  courses  in  England 
than  in  corresponding  courses  in  France  or  Germany. 

7BAKCB. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  usually  called  Claeee  de  Philosophie. 

The  relations  between  algebra  and  geometry  are  emphasized,  and  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  graphs.  The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  constmct 
a  rectangle  which  has  a  given  side  and  is  equivalent  to  a  given  square,  and  numerous 
other  similar  constmctions.  The  notion  of  coordinates  is  extended,  and  the  study 
of  functions  is  continued.  Squared  paper  is  used  in  the  determination  of  areas. 
The  theory  of  limits  is  discussed.  The  formula  for  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  derived. 
The  application  of  the  methods  of  infinitesimal  calculus  to  the  evaluation  of  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  figures  considered  in  elementary  geometry  is  made. 

GEUMANY. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  ninth  and  last  year  of  the  BtirgerBchuIe, 
Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  Kealschule,  and  Oberrealschule. 

Gymnasium. — ^The  formulas  of  elementary  trigonometry  are  applied  to  mathematical 
geography  and  to  elementary  astronomy.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  previous  years  is  given,  and  applications  to  physics  are  especially  empha- 
sized.   The  concept  of  coordinates  is  introduced  and  applied  to  the  study  of  conies. 

Realgymnasium  and  ReaUckule. — Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
mathematics  and  two  to  physics.  The  subjects  are  very  closely  correlated.  Three 
hours  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  plane  analytic  geometry  and  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  school  years.  The  study  of  analytics 
includes  the  point,  straight  line,  and  circle.  Two  hours  are  usually  devoted  to  the 
study  of  descriptive  geometry.  Pyramids,  prisms,  cones,  cylinders,  and  spheres, 
and  sections  of  these  bodies,  are  presented.  The  ellipse  and  paraboUi  are  usually  not 
considered.    In  some  schools  cubic  equations  and  mftYim^  and  pn'T^ima  are  studied. 

Oberrealschule. — ^Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  The 
course  includes  both  analytic  geometiy  and  infinitesimal  calculus.  Logarithms 
and  exponential  functions  with  their  derivatives  are  studied .  Indefinite  and  definite 
integrals  with  simple  exercises  are  introduced .  The  principles  of  calculus  are  applied 
to  exercises  in  mechanics. 

The  course  in  geometry  includes  the  study  of  conies  treated  both  analytically 
and  synthetically.    These  curves  are  regarded  as  sections  of  right  circular  cones. 
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The  theorem  of  Quetlet-Dandelin  is  introduced.    The  relation  between  algebra  and 
geometry  is  especially  emphasized. 

The  couiiBe  in  descriptive  geometry  is  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  eleventh  school  year. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years  is  given,  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  subject  is  especially  considered. 

HOLLAND. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Gymnasium.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  preparatory  year.  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  are  studied , 
and  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry  are  introduced.  A  compreh^isive  review 
of  the  mathematics  of  previous  school  years  is  given.  Especial  emphasis  is  put 
upon  the  study  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  deter- 
minants, continued  fractions,  higher  series,  and  functions.  The  correlation  between 
mathematics  and  physics  is  emphasized. 

HT7NOABY. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  the  BtligeiBchule, 
Gymnasium,  and  Realgymnasium. 

In  the  Gynmaedum  and  Btkrgerschule  two  houis  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics, 
and  in  the  Realschule  three  hours  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics  and  two 
to  descriptive  geometry. 

Gymruuium  and  BUrgerachule. — ^Permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of 
probability,  the  binominal  theorem,  and  Pascal's  triangle  are  studied,  and  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  algebra  is  made.  The  formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry  are  applied 
in  the  study  of  geography.  The  elementary  ideas  of  coordinates  are  introduced .  The 
study  of  free-hand  drawing  is  continued  and  a  thorough  review  of  geometry  is  made. 

Realachule. — A  comprehensive  review  of  the  algebra  of  previous  years  is  made.  The 
idea  of  coordinates  is  introduced,  and  the  principal  equations  of  points,  distances, 
straight  lines,  and  dircles.are  developed  and  applied.  The  ellipse,  parabola,  and 
hyperbola  are  studied  as  geometric  loci,  and  the  entire  subject  of  geometry  is 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  study  of  orthogonal  projections, 
the  representation  of  cones,  cylinders,  sj^eres,  and  the  intersection  of  these  bodies  by 
lines  and  planes,  tangent  planes,  shadow  constructions,  and  a  thorough  review  of  the 
work  of  previous  years. 

ITALY. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  third  and  last  year  of  the  liceo.  No  mathe- 
matics is  offered  during  this  year. 

JAPAN. — In  most  of  the  schools  the  middle  school  closes  with  the  eleventh  echoed 
year.  When  an  additional  year  is  offered,  the  time  is  usually  devoted  to  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years,  and  to  a  more  intensive  study  of 
the  subject. 

BOUMANIA. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  lyc6e. 
Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

The  course  in  algebra  includes  the  theory  of  roots,  theorem  of  RoUe,  Descartes's 
theorem,  the  solution  of  equations  of  higher  degree,  the  study  of  integral,  fractional 
and  irrational  roots,  the  methods  of  approximation,  and  other  elementary  ideas  of  the 
theory  of  equations. 

The  course  in  analytic  geometry  includes  the  study  of  rectangular  coordinates,  and 
problems  concerning  the  straight  line,  circle,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola,  and 
their  properties.  A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  cosmography,  and 
mathematics  is  closely  correlated  with  this  subject. 

BUSSIA.— The  course  in  Russia  closes  with  the  eleventh  school  year. 

SWEDEN. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 
In  the  Latin  Gymnasiimi  five  hours  a  week  and  in  the  Realgymnasium  six  hours  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Latin  Gymnamim. — ^The  course  includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics 
of  previous  years  and  the  introduction  of  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry. 
Linear  drawing  is  taught,  and  the  principles  of  perspective  are  emphasized. 
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Realgymnasium. — The  concept  of  derivativee  is  introduced  and  applied  to  finding 
maximum  and  minimum  points  and  to  the  detennination  of  equatioiiB  for  perpon- 
diculars.  Only  simple  expressions,  such  as  y^a:",  y^a;*,  y=Vi»  ^^V^^  ^^^ 
yssHne  X  are  developed. 

BWITZBBLAND. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  G3annasium 
and  the  fourth  of  the  Realschule. 

In  the  classical  Gymnasium  four  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  Bealgymnasium  four  and  a 
half  hours,  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  the  Realschule  nine 
hours  a  week  are  frequently  given  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  two  hours  are  usuaUy  devoted  to  algebra,  one  and  a  half  to 
geometry,  and  one  to  descriptive  geometry.    In  the  Realschule  three  hours  are  devoted 
to  algebra,  two  and  a  half  hours  to  geometry,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  descrip- 
4  live  geometry. 

Oymnanum. — ^The  course  includes  the  solution  of  difficult  quadratics  and  the  study  of 
permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 
The  correlation  of  mathematics  with  mechanics  and  physics  is  emphasized.  In  some 
Gymnasia  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry  and  of  infinitesimal  calculus  are 
introduced. 

Realschule. — ^The  course  includes  the  study  of  series,  compound  interest  and  annu- 
ities, permutations  and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem.  The  study  of 
analytic  geometry  is  introduced  and  the  fundamental  formulas  for  a  point,  straight 
line,  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola  are  developed  and  applied.  In  most  of  the 
Realschulen  the  elements  of  Infinitesimal  calculus  are  introduced.  In  some  of  the 
Realgymnasia  and  Realschulen  de  Moivre's  theorem  and  operations  with  complex  num- 
bers are  introduced.  Approximate  methods  for  the  solution  of  numerical  and  inde- 
terminate equations,  continued  fractions,  maxima  and  minima,  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry are  also  taught  in  a  few  of  the  Realgymnasia  and  Realschulen.  In  many 
of  the  Realschulen  the  elements  of  solid  analytic  geometry  are  also  taught.  About 
one-third  of  the  Realschulen  take  up  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  with 
two  variables.  The  study  of  conic  sections  is  quite  thorough  in  most  of  the  Real- 
schulen. In  the  courses  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  the  transition  itam. 
differences  to  derivatives  is  carried  out  by  objective  geometric  methods  in  every 
case.  Exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  are  developed,  and  the  rules  for  the 
derivative  of  the  sum,  product,  and  quotient,  and  of  a  function  of  a  function  are 
taught.  The  equations  of  tangents  of  the  conic  sections  and  of  other  curves  are 
studied.  In  a  few  schools  differential,  but  not  int^;ral,  calculus  is  taught.  In  some 
schools  differential  calculus  is  taught,  but  only  the  merest  elements  of  integral  calcu- 
lus are  studied.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  elements  of  infinitesimal  calculus  have 
been  taught  for  many  years. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  construction  of  plane  sections,  of 
the  regular  solids  and  their  intersections;  also  the  representation  of  right  cylinders 
and  cones  and  tangent  planes. 
*  THE  UKITED  STATES. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  secondary 

school.    The  courses  in  mathematics  vary  somewhat,  but  in  most  of  the  schools  plane 
I  trigonometry  is  studied  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  college  algebra  during  the 

second  half.    In  many  of  the  schools  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying  is 
emphasized,  and  some  practice  in  actual  surveying  is  given. 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  usually  not  included,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  course 
to  include  the  study  of  the  right  spherical  triangle. 

The  course  in  college  algebra  usually  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions with  two  or  more  unknowns,  graphs,  proportion,  the  progressions,  the  binomial 
theorem  Uxr  positive  integral  exponents,  determinants,  inequalities,  permutations 
and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  and  methods  for  the  approximation  of 
roots.    The  mathematics  of  tJie  twelfth  school  year  is  always  elective. 
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The  theorem  of  Quetlet-Dandelin  is  introduced.  The  relation  between  algebra  and 
geometry  is  especially  emphasized. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  is  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  eleventh  school  year. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years  is  given,  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  subject  is  especially  considered. 

HOLLAND. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Gymnasium.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  preparatory  year.  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  are  studied , 
and  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry  are  introduced.  A  comprehensive  i^view 
of  the  mathematics  of  previous  school  years  is  given.  Especial  emphasis  is  put 
upon  the  study  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  deter- 
minants, continued  fractions,  higher  series,  and  functions.  The  correlation  between 
mathematics  and  physics  is  emphasized. 

HT7NOABY. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  the  BtligeiBchule, 
Gymnasium,  and  Realgymnasium. 

In  the  Gynmasium  and  Btbrgerschule  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics, 
and  in  the  Realschule  three  hours  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mathematics  and  two 
to  descriptive  geometry. 

Qymnagium  and  BUrgerschule. — ^Permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of 
probability,  the  binominal  theorem,  and  Pascal's  triangle  are  studied,  and  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  algebra  is  made.  The  formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry  are  applied 
in  the  study  of  geography.  The  elementary  ideas  of  coordinates  are  introduced .  The 
study  of  free-hand  drawing  is  continued  and  a  thorough  review  of  geometry  is  made. 

Realschule, — ^A  comprehensive  review  of  the  algebra  of  previous  years  is  made.  The 
idea  of  coordinates  is  introduced,  and  the  principal  equations  of  points,  distances, 
straight  lines,  and  Circles  .are  developed  and  applied.  The  ellipse,  parabola,  and 
hyperbola  are  studied  as  geometric  loci,  and  the  entire  subject  of  geometry  is 
tiioroughly  reviewed. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  study  of  orthogonal  projections, 
the  representation  of  cones,  cylinders,  spheres,  and  the  intersection  of  these  bodies  by 
lioes  and  planes,  tangent  planes,  shadow  constructions,  and  a  thorough  review  of  the 
work  of  previous  years. 

ITALY. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  third  and  last  year  of  the  Uceo.  No  mathe- 
matics is  offered  during  this  year. 

JAPAN. — In  most  of  the  schools  the  middle  school  closes  with  the  eleventh  school 
year.  When  an  additional  year  is  offered,  the  time  is  usually  devoted  to  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years,  and  to  a  more  intensive  study  of 
the  subject. 

BOUMANIA. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  lyc^. 
Five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

The  coiurse  in  algebra  includes  the  theory  of  roots,  theorem  of  Kolle,  Descartes's 
theorem,  the  solution  of  equations  of  higher  degree,  the  study  of  integral,  fractional 
and  irrational  roots,  the  methods  of  approximation,  and  other  elementary  ideas  of  the 
theory  of  equations. 

The  course  in  analj^c  geometry  includes  the  study  of  rectangular  coordinates,  and 
problems  concerning  the  straight  line,  circle,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola,  and 
their  properties.  A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  cosmography,  and 
mathematics  is  closely  correlated  with  this  subject. 

BTJSSIA.^The  course  in  Russia  closes  with  the  eleventh  school  year. 

SWEDEN. — The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 
In  the  Latin  G>'mnaBium  five  hoxirs  a  week  and  in  the  Realgymnasium  six  hours  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Latin  Gymrumum. — ^The  course  includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics 
of  previous  years  and  the  introduction  of  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry. 
Linear  drawing  is  taught,  and  the  principles  of  perspective  are  emphasized. 
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Realgymnoaium. — The  concept  of  derivativeB  is  introduced  and  applied  to  finding 
mftxi"^"T"  and  minimum  points  and  to  the  determination  of  equations  for  perpen- 
diculars. Only  simple  expressions,  such  as  y=a^,  y»=a^,  y=V^  y=V^  *°^ 
y^tine  x  are  developed. 

SWITZEBLAND. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  G3annasium 
and  the  fourth  of  the  Realschule. 

In  the  classical  Gymnasium  four  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  Realgymnasium  four  and  a 
half  hours,  are  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  the  Realschule  nine 
hours  a  week  are  frequently  given  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  two  hours  are  usuaUy  devoted  to  algebra,  one  and  a  half  to 
geometry,  and  one  to  descriptive  geometry.  In  the  Realschule  three  hours  are  devoted 
to  algebra,  two  and  a  half  hours  to  geometry,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  descrip- 
tive geometry. 

Gymnanum. — ^The  course  includes  the  solution  of  difficult  quadratics  and  the  study  of 
permutations  and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 
The  correlation  of  mathematics  with  mechanics  and  physics  is  emphasized.  In  some 
Gymnasia  the  elementary  ideas  of  analytic  geometry  and  of  infinitesimal  calculus  are 
introduced. 

ReaUchule, — ^The  course  includes  the  study  of  series,  compound  interest  and  annu- 
ities, permutations  and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem.  The  study  of 
analytic  geometry  is  introduced  and  the  fundamental  formulas  for  a  point,  straight 
line,  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola  are  developed  and  applied.  In  most  of  the 
Realschulen  the  elements  of  infinitesimal  calculus  are  introduced.  In  some  of  the 
Realgymnasia  and  Realschulen  de  Moivre's  theorem  and  operations  with  complex  nimi- 
bers  are  introduced.  Approximate  methods  for  the  solution  of  numerical  and  inde- 
terminate equations,  continued  fractions,  maxima  and  minima,  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry are  also  taught  in  a  few  of  the  Realgymnasia  and  Realschulen.  In  many 
of  the  Realschulen  the  elements  of  solid  analytic  geometry  are  also  taiight.  About 
one-third  of  the  Realschulen  take  up  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  with 
two  variables.  The  study  of  conic  sections  is  quite  thorough  in  most  of  the  Real- 
schulen. In  the  courses  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  the  transition  from 
differences  to  derivatives  is  carried  out  by  objective  geometric  methods  in  every 
case.  Exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  are  developed,  and  the  rules  for  the 
derivative  of  the  sum,  product,  and  quotient,  and  of  a  function  of  a  function  are 
taught.  The  equations  of  tangents  of  the  conic  sections  and  of  other  curves  are 
studied.  .  In  a  few  schools  differential,  but  not  integral,  calculus  is  taiight.  In  some 
Bchools  differential  calculus  is  taiight,  but  only  the  merest  elements  of  integral  calcu- 
lus are  studied.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  elements  of  infinitesimal  calculiis  have 
been  taiight  for  many  years. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  construction  of  plane  sections,  of 
the  regular  solids  and  their  intersections;  also  the  representation  of  right  cylinders 
and  cones  and  tangent  planes. 

THE  UKITED  STATES. — ^The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  courses  in  mathematics  vary  somewhat,  but  in  most  of  the  schoob  plane 
trigonometry  is  studied  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  college  algebra  during  the 
second  half.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying  is 
emphasized,  and  some  practice  in  actual  surveying  is  given. 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  usually  not  included,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  coiurse 
to  include  the  study  of  the  right  spherical  triangle. 

The  course  in  college  algebra  usually  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions with  two  or  more  unknowns,  graphs,  proportion,  the  progressions,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  determinants,  inequalities,  permutations 
and  combinations,  the  theory  of  probability,  and  methods  for  the  approximation  of 
roots.    The  mathematics  of  the  twelfth  school  year  is  always  elective. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  TWELFTH   YEAR'S   WORK. 

The  twelfth  school  year  is  the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  of  the  schools  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  solid  geom- 
etry and  the  last  half  to  trigonometry  or  to  business  arithmetic .  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  last 
half  to  the  study  of  college  algebra.  It  is  rare  that  courses  in  spherical  trigonometry, 
beyond  the  study  of  the  right  spherical  triangle,  are  offered  in  the  United  States. 

In  practically  all  of  the  European  countries  the  twelfth  school  year  begins  or  ends 
with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mathematics  of  the  preceding  years.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  upon  such  reviews  in  Austria,  Clermany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
Hungary.  The  practical  applications  o^  mathematics  are  emphasized  in  most  of  the 
countries,  and  in  Austria  and  Orermany  some  attention  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
mathematics.  Spherical  trigonometry  is  offered  in  the  schools  of  Holland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland;  and  analytic  geometry  is  studied  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Roumania.  In  a  few  of  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  solid  analytic  geometry  is  studied.  Descriptive  geometry  is  offered 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  and  advanced  algebra  is  studied  in 
most  of  the  countries.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  are  offered  in  the  schools  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Roumania. 

The  relations  between  algebra  and  geometry  are  espedsJly  emphasized  in  France, 
and  the  relations  between  mathematics  and  physics  receive  special  emphaaiB  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

When  a  European  boy  has  completed  his  twelfth  school  year  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  more  mathematics  than  is  offered  in  any  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  had  more  practice  in  applying  his  mathematics  in  physics, 
cosmography,  and  mathematical  geography  than  is  the  case  with  the  American  boy. 
The  simultaneous  study  of  several  mathematical  subjects  results  in  a  more  complete 
mastery  of  each.  He  sees  the  unity  of  mathematics  in  a  way  that  is  seldom  true  with 
the  American  boy.  He  can  use  his  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  the  solution  of  geomet- 
rical problems  and  his  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  the  solution  of  algebraic  problems 
much  better  than  the  average  American  boy.  He  has  some  knowledge  of  analytic 
geometry  and  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  frequent  drills  and  reviews  so  common 
in  European  schools  have  furnished  him  with  a  large  number  of  mathematical  facts 
and  formulas  that  he  can  use  more  readily  than  his  American  brother.  Mathematics 
to  him  is  an  interesting  and  a  fruitful  subject,  because  he  has  learned  to  appreciate 
something  of  its  deeper  significance. 


XIV.  THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH 

•      SCHOOL  YEAR. 

In  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland  the  course  in  the  secondary  schools  extends  over  a 
part  of  the  thirteenth  school  year. 

In  Belgium  the  thirteenth  school  year  is  the  seventh  and  last  year  of  the  Ath^n^ 
Royal.  In  the  commercial  course  two  hours  a  week,  in  the  Greek-Latin  three  hours, 
and  in  the  Latin  and  in  the  scientific  courses  eight  hours  a  week,  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

Greek-Latin  course. — ^Tbe  subjects  of  geometry  and  algebra  are  thoroughly  reviewed, 
and  the  progressions,  logarithms,  annuities,  and  loans  are  especially  emphasized. 
The  theorems  for  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere  are 
applied  in  numerous  problemt*.    Spherical  geometry  is  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 


GBAPHIC   EEPEESENTATIONS. 
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The  fundamental  fonnulas  of  trigonometry  are  studied  and  applied  in  the  solution  of 
triangles .  The  application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying  is  emphasized,  and  the  pupils 
learn  to  use  the  surveyor's  instruments. 

Scientific  and  Latin  courses. — Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  review  and  to  new 
applications  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years.  Determinants  are  studied  and 
applied  in  the  solution  of  equations.  The  principal  theorems  of  spherical  trigonome- 
try are  developed  and  applied.  The  study  of  analytic  geometry  is  continued  and  the 
principal  formulas  for  the  straight  line  and  circle  are  developed  and  applied.  Both 
rectilinear  and  polar  coordinates  are  used,  and  the  tables  are  taught  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  coordinates.  Poles  and  polars  are  extensively  studied,  and  the  equations  of 
conic  sections  are  developed. 

The  course  in  descriptive  geometry  includes  the  study  of  the  principal  theorems 
relating  to  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes;  simple  rotations  are  introduced. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  the  final  year  of  the  course  lasts  but  one 
semester.  A  thorough  review  of  the  mathematics  of  previous  years  is  given,  and  the 
study  of  plane  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  is  extended. 

Tables  2  to  6  indicate  the  time  at  which  each  subject  is  introduced  into  the  various 
types  of  schools  and  the  school  years  during  which  the  subject  is  taught. 

The  nomenclature  of  some  of  the  mathematical  subjects  varies  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  various  countries  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  exact  in  cJl  details  in  such  tables. 
These  tables  are  intended  to  indicate  usual  practices,  and  not  exceptional  cases. 

The  term  geometry,  as  used  in  Table  4,  includes  all  that  is  usually  thought  of  in  this 
country  under  the  headings  of  observational,  demonstrative  (plane  and  solid),  and 
descriptive  geometry  and  geometric  drawing.  In  many  cases  the  reports  of  the  coun- 
tries do  not  indicate  the  divisions  between  two  types  of  geometry  sufficiently  to  justify 
the  construction  of  a  separate  graph  for  each. 


XV.  GRAPHIC      REPRESENTATION      OF      WORK      IN 

MATHEAIATICS. 

Table  2. —  Ye^rs  of  study  of  arithmetic. 


An 

6-7 

1 

7  8 
2 

8-9 
3 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

13-13 

13-14 

8 

14-15 
9 

15-16 

16-17 

17-18 

'"o**  •* 

1 

School  vear 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

Austria: 
Volkascbule,  5-year  course 
BtlrEorschule.  3-vear 

1 
) 

i..   .   . 

Realschule.  .Vvear 

j 

Realeymnasiuiii .  4-year . . 

Belgium: 
Primary,  ft-year 

Middle.  3-year 

Athfode.  5-year 

Denmark: 

Folkeskole,  8-year 

Intermediate.  4-year 

j ' 1 ; 

Realklasse.l-ymr. ... 

1 

1 

1 

; 

England: 

Elementary,  8-year 

Secondary,  1-year 

1 
1 

■ 

62462*— 15 6 
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Table  3. —  Years  of  study  of  algebra — Continued. 


Ajie 

6-7 

7-8 
2 

8-9 
3 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 
9 

16-16 
10 

16-17 

17-18 



School  year 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

awtden: 
Realschule,  4-year. 
Oymnasinm,  3-year 

Switzerland: 
Gynmasium,  6-year 
Realschule,  4-ye&r. . 

UniUd  8taU9  ofAmer 
Elementary,  1-year 
Secondary,  2-year, . 

>•••••• 

1 

ica: 

1 

1 

1 



Tab 

LE   4. 

—  Years  of 

sttuiy 

11-12 

r  of  geometry. 

Age 

8-7       7-8 
1            2 

8-9 
3 

9-10 
4 

10-11 

12-13 

7 

13-14 

14-15 
9 

15-16 
10 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

School  year 

5 

6 

8 

11 

12 

13 

Austria: 
Volkssehule,  1-year 
Bttrgerschule,      3 
years 

Gymnasium,      G- 

yM|r ... 

Realschule.  6-year. 

I 

Realgymnasium,  6- 
year 

1 

Belgium: 
Primary,  l-vear . 

1 
! 

Middle.  3-vear 

i 1 

Ath^^.  7-vear. . . , 

I 

Denmark: 
Folkeskole.  2- year. 

1 

Intermediate,     4- 
year 

(/****  •••. 

Realklas8e.I-yfw . . 

1 

i 

Gymnasium,      2- 
year   

\ 

(                       } 

( 

1 i 

1 
I 

1 

Bnffland: 
Elementary,  5-year 
Secondary.  3-year . . 
Private    Prepant- 
tory.  3-vear 

1 

1 
--_--. 

1 

( 

!        1 

'           1 

1 

1 

1 

.   .    .1 

1                      t 

1           ' 

ffniand:                    | 

Primary,  l-vear 

1 ' 

i      1 

i          ;          1 

Lyo^.  4-year ' . . 

1            1 
1            t 

1 

fVonce; 
High  Primary ,    3-  ; 

VAAT .  . ......     1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Lyo6e,  8-year | 

1 

1 
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Table  4. —  Years  of  study  of  geometry — Oontinued. 


Ajte - 

6-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 
8 

14-16 
9 

15-16 

lfr-17 

17-18 

18-19 

■**o*'  ••••••••"•••••••- 

School  year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Oermany: 
VollcsiiRhale,  7-ye&r 
BOrgerschnle,     7- 
veftT... 

N 

**"*' 

Oymnashim,      7- 

Realgynmasium,  7- 

VAAT 

• 

Oberrealschule,  7- 

yoAr 

JVNU  ............... 

Ace 

6-7 
1 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 
5 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 

1&-16 
10 

16-17 

17-18 

School  vear 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

HoOand: 
BOrgerschule,  2-ye« 
Middle.  5-year 

r 

•••••• 

Gymnasium,  6-year 

Bangary: 
Volksschule,  2-year 
BOrgerschule,  S-yeai 
Gymnasium,  S-year 
Realschule,  g-year  . 

naly: 
Elementary,  1-year. 
Gymnasium,  5>year 
T^io^,  9-year. ..... 

r. . .  . 

• 

...... 

...... 

•  •  • 

Modem,  A-year. 

Jajtan: 
Middle,  3-4  year 

Roumania: 
Gymnasium,  4-year 
Lyc6e.  3-year 

Rtutia: 
Gymnasium,  3-year 

Sweden: 
Realschule,  4-year 

Gymnasium,  3-year 
SwiUerlafid: 
Primary ,  3-year ... . 

Lower  Middle,  3-yea 
Gymnasium ,  6-year 
Realschule,  3-year. . 

r 

• 

United  iJUUet  of  A  meri 
Elementary,  1-year 
Secondary,  l}-year. 

Ico; 

. .  •  ^^^ 
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Table  5. —  Years  of  study  of  trigonometry. 


Ara 

6-7 

7-8 

8-« 
3 

9-10 

10-11 

11-13 
6 

13-18 
7 

13-14 
8 

14-15 
0 

1^16 
10 

16-17 

17-18 

lA-lO 

•O*" ••••••••••••••••••••• 

1 

2 

*VF^*«F 

School  jMir. c , 

4 

5 

11 

12 

1Y 

Atutria: 

Realschole,  3-year 

1 
1 

Belgium: 
Ath6a66f  3-year. 

• 

• 

1 

t 
t 

Denmark: 
OyrnnfMrimn,  l-y«ir. . . , 

England: 

...... 

Private   preparatory, 
S-year.. 

FMand: 
Lyote.  3-year 

■  *  ■  *  * 

France: 
Lyote.  2-yQar 

Oermang: 
Bflnrersdhtile.  3-year. . . 

OymPWihiFi',  3-yfl«»'. .  t  , 

Realgymnasiuin,  3-year 
Oberrealw^ule.  3-year. 

BtiOani: 
Kiddle.  3-year 

■ 

Oymnasinin .  3-year. , , . 

Bangarg: 

Realachnle.  3>vear 

Aee 

6-7 

1 

7-8 
2 

9-9 
3 

9-10 
4 

10-11 

11-12 
6 

12-13 
7 

13-14 

8 

14-15 
9 

15-16 

16-17 

17-18 

©^ •*•*•••••••*••• 

fldiool  year 

10 

11 

12 



Halg: 
Lioeo.  l-vear 

Jopofi: 
Middle.  3-yeer 

Boomania: 
Lyote.  3-year............. 

Muteia: 
GynnasfuiD.  3-year .....  r 

Reabchule.  3-year. ......  t 

Sweden: 
Oymnaiiiuni.  3>year .... 

RealgymiMMiinm,  2-year 

m 

*  .     ... 

ffwuterwiuL 
Gymnasltmi.  3-year .... 

Reahchule.  2'year 

... 

« 

Umud  8taie$  ofAnterka: 
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Table  6. —  Years  of  study  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus. 
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Analytic  geometry. 

The  calculus. 

A£e 

14-15 
0 

16-16 

16-17 
11 

17-18 
12 

18-10 

14-15 

16-16 

16-17 

17-18 
12 

18-19 

School  year. 

10 

13 

0 

10 

11 

13 

Auttria: 

lyear. 
2yT8.. 

• 

Realsdiule.  2-vear 

lyr... 

Bdffhnn: 
Athte^.  3-y6ar 

*  #  *  •*  * 

• 

lirr... 

KngUmd: 
Private  preparatory.  1-year. . . 

•  #  *  •  *  * 
lyr... 

France: 
JjYcie,  2-year 

•  ^  • . . . 
lyr... 

Oerman$: 
OympfMifniP .  3>year.  „ . .  ..... 

*  i7» . . . 

lyr... 

Oberrealaohale.  3-year 

* /* . . . 
2yT8. . 

Holland: 

m  J  >w.  . 

Hungary: 
Realsdiule.  1-year 

Bflrsersehale.  1-year. 

Rcumania: 
Lyo6e,  1-year 

Ruuia: 
Realsdiule.  1-year 

lyr... 

Sweden: 

X    ^1  .  .  . 

lyr... 

R^ffymn^^in ,  l.yiMr 

Switurtand: 

2  yrs.. 

United  State*  ofAmerka: 
[Analjrtlc  Geometry   Is  sel- 
dom taught  In  secondary 
schools.] 

"•  J  •.». . 

XVI.  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN THE  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  ABROAD  AND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  European  schools  are  doing  certain  kinds  of  work  that  we  are  not  doing,  some 
that  we  can  not  hope  to  do  under  present  conditions,  and  some  that  we  might  not 
care  to  do  if  we  could.  They  are  also  doing  some  work  that  we  wish  we  could  do, 
and  some  that  we  shall  probably  do  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  the  secondary  school  period  extends  over  at  least  six 
years.  In  most  of  the  countries  the  majority  of  the  teachers  above  the  primary 
school  have  had  the  advantage  of  college  or  university  training.  The  teachers  have 
a  maigin  of  scholarship  that  is  not  common  among  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
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Abundant  provision  is  made  for  daily  drill  in  mathematics.  The  educator  of 
Europe  realizes  that  this  daily  drill  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  pupil 
a  real  mastery  of  number  facts  and  relations.  A  little  smattering  of  the  subject  will 
not  suffice.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  know  thoroughly  certain  facts  and  principles, 
and  to  this  end  daily  drill  is  provided.  No  small  part  of  the  thoroughness  in  detail, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe,  may  be  traced  to  this  drill. 
The  American  pupil  has  some  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  but  much  of 
his  knowledge  is  vague  and  indefinite,  rather  than  clear-cut  notions  about  definite 
things. 

Everywhere  algebra  is  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  United  States.  In  certain 
of  the  German  schools  some  work  in  algebra  is  introduced  during  the  sixth  school  year, 
and  in  no  country,  except  the  United  States,  is  this  introductory  work  postponed 
later  than  the  seventh  school  year. 

Some  instruction  in  constructional,  observational,  or  Intuitive  geometry  is  always 
offered  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  years.  This  instruction  is  always 
of  a  propaedeutic  natiu^.    Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  estimates  and  constructions. 

In  all  of  the  schools  of  Europe  algebra  and  geometry  are  studied  simultaneously 
during  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  various  mathematical  subjects  are 
more  closely  correlated  than  in  this  country.  A  pupil  who  is  studying  geometry  can 
use  his  arithmetic  and  his  algebra  more  readily  than  is  the  case  with  the  average 
American  boy.  The  introduction  of  the  trigonometric  functions  while  the  pupil  is 
studying  similar  figures  in  geometry  has  the  sanction  of  most  of  the  best  teachers 
abroad.  The  distinction  between  plane  and  solid  geometry  is  much  less  marked  than 
in  this  country.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  models  are  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  study  of  geometry. 

Evpry where  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  find  genuine  applications  of  mathematics 
that  are  really  within  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  to  link  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matics as  closely  as  possible  with  the  activities  of  real  life.  Drawing  and  physics  are 
frequently  taught  by  tiie  same  teacher,  and  the  correlation  between  these  subjects 
is  found  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  each. 

European  school  men  believe  that  a  coiuse  in  mathematics  should  be  planned  by 
those  who  know  some  mathematics  rather  than  by  educators  who  are  practically 
ignorant  of  the  subject.  The  reports  do  not  indicate  that  the  schools  of  Europe  are 
hearing  a  demand  for  weak  algebra  and  anemic  geometry,  or  even  for  no  work  in  these 
subjects.  If  any  pressure  of  this  sort  exists,  it  has  hitherto  produced  no  modification 
of  the  course  of  study. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Depabtbcent  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washingtan,  August  SI,  1914* 
Sm:  Education  for  life  must  include  much  more  than  the  conning 
and  reciting  of  lessons  in  textbooks  and  the  working  out  of  assigned 
tasks  in  the  laboratory.  Among  other  things  in  a  country  and  a 
civilization  like  ours,  it  must  include  some  instruction  in  the  simple 
principles  of  economics  and  some  training  in  the  use  of  money  and  in 
habits  of  thrift.  The  increasing  use  of  the  school  savings  bimk  indi- 
cates one  simple,  easy,  and  practical  method  of  making  this  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  schools.  The  general  adoption  of  the  school 
savings  banks  by  the  schools  of  the  country  would,  I  believe,  result 
in  much  good.  To  give  information  about  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  school  savings  banks  and  the  methods  of  conducting  them,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  accompan3^ing  manuscript,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Sara 
Louise  Oberholtzer  in  cooperation  with  this  bureau,  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
RespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comrmssioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


I.  INTRODUCTION— THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 

BANKS. 

The  value  of  school  savings  banks  is  widely  recognized.  School 
saving  develops  the  child's  individuality  and  self-responsibility,  caus- 
ing him  to  consider  the  earning  value  of  money,  and  to  imderstand 
it  as  a  comfort  factor  and  a  power  for  good.  If  the  proper  idea  is 
imparted  in  the  teaching,  the  saving  of  pennies  becomes  an  incentive 
to  industry,  honesty,  and  generosity;  the  child  learns  that  only  by 
owning  will  he  have  the  power  to  expend  and  distribute. 

Realization  of  the  accumulative  force  and  interest-bearing  ability 
of  small  simis  of  money  becomes  an  incentive  to  save  from  waste. 
As  a  nation  we  need  to  develop  the  sense  of  economy  and  thrift.  In 
general,  Americans  know  better  how  to  earn  than  how  to  save.  We 
need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of 
ability  to  acquire  money  as  lack  of  judgment  in  expending  it  wisely 
that  occasions  penury. 

A  large  amoimt  of  practical  education — ^moral,  industrial,  and 
economic — would  undoubtedly  lessen  the  proportion  of  crime  and 
pauperism.  The  nonproducing  classes,  when  educated  and  trained, 
become  producers,  thereby  improving  the  community  at  large.  If 
the  paupers  and  criminals,  who  are  a  drain  on  society  and  a  menace 
to  civilization,  had  been  given  instruction  in  moral  and  practical 
economy  when  yoimg,  few,  if  any,  of  them  would  have  become  what 
they  are. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  thrift  to  men  and  women  who  have  grown 
up  ignorant  of  its  fiilst  essentials.  In  children,  however,  we  have 
unwrought  material  to  work  with,  and  we  can  as  readily  impress  them 
with  the  habit  of  economy  as  we  can  teach  them  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy. Frugality  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  citizen- 
ship. When  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  coxmtry  has  a  bank  account 
of  from  $100  to  $400  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  the  elementary 
school  course — ^an  achievement  possible  in  any  community  where 
school  savings  banks  are  in  operation — the  future  wiU  be  far  more 
secure.  An  accumulated  fimd  of  tlus  sort  makes  it  possible  for  the 
boy  or  girl  to  engage  in  a  small  business,  go  on  with  higher  study,  or 
do  whatever  most  appeals  to  him  or  her. 

It  is  of  great  economic  value  to  a  nation  to  have  a  frugal,  understand- 
ing people,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  national  well-being, 
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practical  thrift  should  be  taught  in  the  scl^ools.  Recently  many 
prominent  schoolmen  have  come  to  realize  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  thrift-teaching.  Thus  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  Pennsylvania,  writes: 

It  affords  me  pleaaure  to  bear  testimoiiy  to  the  value  of  thrift-teaching  in  connec- 
tion with  school  savings  banks  as  they  have  been  introduced  into  some  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  Careful  management  of  these  savings  and  the  teaching  of  thrift  by 
this  means  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  their  future  duties  as  citizens  and  the  makers 
of  homes.    I  wish  school  savings  banks  abundant  success. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Connecticut;  is  active  in  his  advocacy  of  school  savings  banks.  He 
has  mailed  pamphlets  on  school  savings  to  his  superintendents,  and 
says,  ''I  think  practical  thrift  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools.'' 

State  Supt.  Hyatt,  of  California,  writes:  "I  should  be  glad  to 
see  school  savings  banks  in  all  the  schools  of  California.  They  are 
worthy  of  high  commendation.'' 

Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  J.  McKone,  of  Albion,  Mich.,  where 
school  savings  have  been  collected  since  1901,  says:  "Our  experience 
with  the  school  savings  bank  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  I 
become  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  educational  value  to  our 
young  people;"  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  in  the 
same  city  adds:  "As  a  department  of  our  public  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  economy,  thrift,  and  business  habits,  I  consider  the  school 
savings  bank  of  great  value;  any  system  of  education  is  incomplete 
without  it." 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  erf  Augusta,  Me.,  where  the  school 
savings  system  was  taken  up  in  1900  and  has  been  actively  popular 
ever  since,  declares: 

It  is  an  institution  to  be  heartily  encouraged.  While  the  deposits  of  the  pupila 
frequently  reach  surprisingly  hig^  figures,  and  have  been  known  to  make  possible 
college  education,  the  chief  value  of  this  banking  lies  in  its  power  as  a  developer  of 
character.  The  value  of  the  deposit  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  worth  of  the 
habit  encouraged  thereby—power  of  self-denial,  prudence,  thrift,  and  economy. 
Gum  and  candy  are  sacrificed,  while  pennies,  teeth,  and  health  are  saved. 

Supt.  Marshall,  of  Augusta,  adds  his  personal  word: 

The  thrift-teaching  is  invalxiable  here.  The  habits  of  self-denial,  industry,  thought- 
fulness,  and  frugality  encouraged  and  acquired  by  the  children  in  the  school  savings 
work  are  beyond  compute.    Augusta  gives  it  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  Addison  L.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
public  schools,  where  the  school  savings  banks  system  was  adopted 
in  1890  and  has  been  in  continuous  successful  use,  said  recently: 

It  has  almost  weeded  the  cigarette  habit  out  of  our  school.  It  is  the  making  of  our 
boys.  One  of  o\ir  pupils  saved  $750,  and  is  putting  himself  through  coU^^e.  Another 
boy  used  his  school  savings  to  start  a  little  business,  and  he  is  now  partner  in  a  good 
grocery  store  here.  I  believe  that  the  thrift  habit  is  of  more  practical  value  than, 
anything  we  teach. 
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A  number  of  the.  public  school  scholars  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
were  able  to  take  a  course  in  the  State  normal  school  by  means  of 
their  school  savings,  and  from  Norristown,  Pa.,  comes  this  word: 

A  whole  book  of  incidents  could  be  readily  collected  of  the  help  and  advantage  the 
thrift  habit  has  been  to  our  former  pupils,  who  are  now  men  and  wcmien.  Good  habits 
and  a  good  bank  account  are  fine  assets. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Can,  former  principal  of  the  Henry  Barnard  school,  in 
Hartford,  said  of  the  work  there: 

It  has  decreased  the  use  of  cheap  candy  and  things  that  are  hurtful  to  children.  A 
candy  ehop  near  the  entrance  of  the  school  building  has  been  closed  for  lack  of  trade. 
The  attention  of  the  scholars  is  more  carefully  on  their  studies.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  them  are  depositors.  I  believe  fully  in  the  efficiency  and  the  efficacy  of  school 
banking. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Cowles,  of  Barton,  Vt.,  for  10  years  W.  C.  T.  U.  superin- 
tendent of  school  savings  banks  in  that  State,  where  the  work  has 
been  successful  in  Newport,  Middlebury,  Barton,  Brattleboro,  and  St. 
Johnsbury  public  schools,  writes  under  date  of  March  8,  1914: 

Our  State  superintendent  of  education  very  much  approves  of  school  savings  l>ank8. 
At  the  teachers  convention  just  held  in  Barton  the  teachers  were  anxious  to  get  school 
savings  literature,  and  the  system  has  been  taken  up  in  Newport  Center,  Westfield, 
and  North  Troy  schools  and  in  one  school  in  Montpelier.  Our  people  now  see  the 
value  of  training  boys  and  girls  to  good  habits  and  frugality. 

Interesting  evidence  as  to  the  economic  and  educational  vahie  of 
thrift-teaching  in  small  country  schools  comes  from  Miss  Helen 
Garrett,  secretary  of  the  Edgemoor  (Del.)  Iron  ^orks,  who  estab- 
lished the  school  savings  system  as  an  economic  help  to  the  50 
scholars  in  the  public  school  there  in  1898.  The  children  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  employees  of  the  iron  works  and  have  deposited  since 
that  time  $5,533.64,  as  their  school  savings. 

Several  people  who  started  saving  in  the  school  have  moved  to  other  places,  but  a 
great  many  of  these  continue  to  make  deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  thou^  independent 
of  any  school  records.  Throu^  the  school  work  some  of  the  i)arent0  have  started 
accounts,  influenced  by  the  children's  example,  and  now  one  of  the  mothers  in  our 
village  has  over  $600  deposited  in  her  own  name. 

From  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  England,  where  school  savings  are 
collected  in  all  the  public  schools,  comes  this: 

Bits  of  money  and  bits  of  time  are  put  to  better  uses.  Boys  and  girls  are  learning 
the  bearing  thrift  has  on  cleanliness  and  industrious  habits. 

These  opinions  of  educators  and  others  from  different  points  where 
school  savings  banks  have  been  long  in  use  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  estimate  of  thrift-teaching  where  it  has  been  tested. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Thiry,  who  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  value  of  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself, 
said,  in  one  of  his  many  prints  on  the  subject: 

If  school  savings  banks  were  generally  established  and  well  managed,  there  would 
be  fewer  mendicants  on  the  streets  asking  for  alms,  fewer  aged  and  infirm  people  in 
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charitable  institutions  through  improvidence,  fewer  devotees  to  the  liquor  habit, 
and  lees  discontent  and  destitution  everywhere.  Thoughtlessnees  is  a  great  tributary 
to  improvidence  and  want.  Surely  the  masses  need  education  in  thrift.  This  is 
the  province  of  the  school  savings  banks  system.  It  is  an  educational  factor.  It 
claims  to  teach  virtue,  because  all  virtues  require  self-control  and  husbanding  of 
strength  and  resources,  and  these  things  invariably  lead  to  thrift.  The  saving  of 
time,  of  strength,  of  health,  of  intellectual  force,  of  moral  integrity,  are  aU  allied  to 
the  saving  of  money. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  AND  SCHOOL  SAVINGS. 

There  can  be  a  stimulating  relation  between  postal  savings  banks 
and  school  savings  banks.  In  the  short  time  in  which  the  postal 
savings  plan. has  been  in  operation,  it  has  amply  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness  in  offering  a  wide-open  opportunity  for  people  of  all 
ages  over  10  years  to  deposit  conveniently  and  sfiiely  small  amounts 
of  money.  There  were  10,903  offices  where  patrons  could  deposit 
postal  savings  on  January  31,  1914,  and  $40,037,884  on  deposit. 
That  about  one-tenth  of  the  depositors  were  children  from  10  to  14 
years. of  age  exemplifies  the  willingness  of  children  to  accept  and 
profit  by  the  opportimity  of  saving  money  they  might  otherwise 
waste.  It  also  indicates  the  propriety  of  giving  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  thrift  and  allovdng  children  to  deposit  their  pennies  before 
they  are  10  years  of  age.  The  school  savings  bank  is  the  guiding, 
training  force;  the  postal  savings  bank  the  safe-guarding  force. 
Both  are  requisite. 

Instruction  in  conserving  money  and  applying  it  wisely  can  not 
be  impressed  too  early  on  a  child;  the  early  lessons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  money  belong  to  the  schoolroom.  The  postal  savings 
directors  and  receivers,  be  they  ever  so  anxious  to  help  the  children, 
have  little  opportunity  to  do  so.  Children  who  have  expended  their 
pennies,  nickles,  and  dimes  in  candy  shops  and  moving-picture  shows 
tmtil  they  are  10  years  old,  with  no  thought  of  self-denial,  may  later 
go  to  the  post  office  with  a  dime  and  buy  one  of  the  cards,  but  they 
are  very  likely  not  to  have  the  perseverence  to  hold  the  card  until 
they  accumulate  the  $1  that  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  certificate  of 
deposit.  School  savings  banks  are  needed  to  prepare  young  people, 
especially  those  who  have  no  careful  home  training,  to  profit  by  the 
postal  savings  opportunity. 

n.  THE   SCHOOL  SAVINGS  MOVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

School  savings  banks  are  in  use  in  all  the  public  schools  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  in  England,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  In 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  the  savings  system  was  introduced  by  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1908,  and  the  savings  of 
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750  scholars  average  2,500  Danish  crowns  yearly.  In  PaiTal,  Mexico, 
it  was  established  by  the  aid  of  a  missionary  in  1898,  and  it  was 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  Summerfield,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
in  1891. 

Beginnings. — ^Francois  Laurent,  bom  in  Belgium  1810,  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
dying  there  in  1887,  formulated  the  system  of  teaching  children 
thrift  through  school  savings.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  pub- 
lishing 18  volumes  on  "The  History  of  Himianity,"  33  volumes 
on  "The  Principles  of  Civil  Law,"  and  several  works  on  saving, 
thrift,  and  cognate  subjects.  He  won  the  Quinard  prize,  10,000 
francs,  for  his  pamphlet  "Conferences  sur  TEpargne  dans  les 
Ecoles"  (Lectures  on  Savings  in  the  Schools)  in  1873.  The  Guinard 
prize  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Baptist  Guinard,  who  died  in  1867, 
bequeathing  to  the  city  of  Ghent  a  legacy  with  the  provision  that 
every  five  years  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  should  be  awarded  to  the 
person  who  should  produce  a  work  or  make  an  invention  for  elevat- 
ing and  placing  the  proletaire  in  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeois.  The 
first  prize  awarded  by  the  Government  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
legacy  was  given  to  Prof.  Laurent;  12,000  copies  of  his  pamphlet 
were  pujblished  in  Flemish  and  French  by  the  Government  and  sent 
to  the  magistrates  and  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom.  This 
treatise  on  savings  in  the  schools  served  not  only  to  multiply  school 
savings  banks,  but  to  increase  largely  the  depositors  among  the 
laboring  classes  in  other  savings  banks. 

Prof.  Laurent's  work  in  Belgimn  attracted  the  attention  of  leaders 
of  education  in  other  countries.  Articles  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  London  and  Paris  and  other  places  regarding  the  workr.  At 
the  World's  Exposition  in  Vienna  in  1873  there  was  a  conference  of 
leading  educators — ^Ferencz  Deak,  of  Hungary;  M.  de  Malarce,'  of 
France;  and  Prof.  Laurent.  The  chief  subject  considered  was  the 
adaptabiUty  of  school  savings  banks  to  f  luiiher  the  purposes  they  had 
in  view — the  amelioration  of  poverty  and  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  life.  In  comparing  notes  they  found  there  were 
no  school  savings  banks  in  existence  at  ,that  time,  except  in  Belgiimi. 
M.  de  Malarce  cbdmed — ^and  not  unjustly — that  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing such  institutions  originated  with  M.  Dulac,  a  teacher  in  La  Mau, 
France,  who  inaugurated  it  in  his  school  in  1834  and  continued  it 
until  1870.  Other  attempts  had  been  made  by  teachers  in  different 
coimtries,  but  they  were  isolated  instances,  and  it  remained  for  Prof. 
Laurent  to  formulate  and  popularize  the  plan  that  held  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

School  savings  banks  were  organized  throughout  France  in  1874, 
and  the  school  or  penny  bank  opened  in  England.  In  England  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  introduction  of  school  savings  to  the  local 
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sohool  boards  and  the  voluntary  action  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work 
is  still  conducted  on  that  basis,  being  used  in  all  the  schools  of  some 
cities,  but  more  often  in  certain  schools  and  districts. 

The  bureau  of  education  in  France  printed  and  distributed  22,000 
copies  of  ''A  Manual  of  School  Savings  Banks,''  written  by  M.  de 
Malarce  in  1875  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  innovation  was  given  much  popularity  thereby.  In  a  few 
years  thereafter  school  savings  banks  were  reported  in  25,000  schools. 
The  system  had  greater  early  use  in  the  schools  of  Italy  than  in 
any  other  coimtry,  except  Belgiiun  and  France. 

In  Canada  the  Victor  Missiony  with  the  i^probation  of  the  school 
board,  began  the  collection  of  the  school  savings  as  a  well-directed 
charity  in  1894,  and  sent  collectors  or  agents  into  a  number  of  schools 
weekly  for  several  years  to  receive  the  children's  deposits  and  speak 
to  them  on  the  benefits  of  saving  their  pennies.  It  was  entirely  a 
charity  mission  and  had  devoted  officers  and  members  who  collected 
and  cared  for  the  school  savings,  doing  much  good  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  School  savings  banks  were  estabUshed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wiimepeg,  Manitoba,  and  Gait  and  Bamtford,  in  Ontario,  in  1899, 
and  the  system  continues  to  date  in  most  successful  use  with  them. 

The  Penny  Bank  of  Toronto  has  branches  in  different  cities  and  has 
lai^y  aided  in  the  extension  of  the  work  in  Canada,  especially  in 
Ontario.  By  their  latest  report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30j  1913^ 
they  have  received  as  the  children's  school  savings  $266,522.77,  the 
amoimt  coming  from  the  pubUc  schools  of  Toronto,  Barrie,  Belle- 
ville, Beilin,  BowmanviUe,  Brampton,  Campbellford,  Carelton  Place, 
Cobalt,  CoUingwood,  Gait,  Guelph,  Hamilton,  ^London,  Midland, 
Montreal,  North  Bay,  Oakville,  Orangeville,  Oshawa,  Ottawa,  Paris^ 
Port  Hope,  Preston,  Prince  Albert,  St.  John  (N.  B.),  Smiths  Falls, 
Stratford,  St.  Thomas,  Swansea,  and  Woodstock.  The  increase  in 
deposits  was  $49,815  over  those  of  last  year.  Mr.  M.  A.  Mack^izie, 
manager  of  the  penny  bank  of  Toronto,  writes:  '^ School  savings  have 
been  estabUshed  in  12  new  schools  during  the  year.'' 

As  to  the  present  status  of  school-savings  teaching  in  England, 
reports  show  that  teachers  igre  advised  and  expected,  in  reading 
lessons  and  so  on,  to  inculcate  in  children  the  importance  of  thrift. 
In  Hull  the  work  is  pronoimced  a  great  success.  The  actuary  of  the 
bank  cooperating  wrote: 

The  educational  auihoritiefl  arranged  with  this  bank  to  eetabliah  school  savings 
banks  in  the  Hull  schools,,  to  be  worked  by  the  head  teachers,  and  they  are  a  great 
success.  Interest  on  individual  deposits  of  a  scholar  is  aUowed  when  his  deposit 
amounts  to  £1,  The  interest  on  the  aggregate  undivided  school  deposits  forms  a 
scholarship  fimd,  which  opens  out  the  higher  or  secondary  schools  to  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  schools.  These  scholarships  are  eagerly  competed  for  each 
year,  and  examinations  for  them  are  managed  by  a  cooperative  committee. 
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Advices  received  late  in  1913  from  Baroness  Emilie  von  Hansen, 
of  Dresden,  indicate  that  the  school  savings  banks,  on  different  sys- 
tems, are  much  in  use  in  Qermany.  In  Dresden,  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  the  card  system  is  used.  In  Munich  a  system  of  iNBUnats 
is  in  vogue.  In  the  regular  schools  of  the  latter  city  15,500  scholars 
have  saved  45,000  marks,  while  in  the  continuation  and  trad'e  schools 
860  students  deposited  6,400  mai^. 


m.  THE  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  at  a  school  savings  bank  plan  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  that  of  Sereno  t*.  Merrill, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  who  introduced  the  system 
in  his  schools  in  1876.  In  1873  Mr.  Merrill  had  gone  as  State  com- 
missioner to  the  Vienna  exposition  and  had  there  attended  the  con- 
ference on  elimination  of  porerty  at  which  Prof.  Laurent's  plan  of 
school  savings  used  in  the  schools  of  Ghent  had  been  strongly  in- 
dorsed.^ Mr.  Merrill  thus  had  his  interest  aroused  in  the  problem  of 
systematic  thrift-teaching,  and  it  was  the  card  system  of  thrif t-teach- 
iog,  originated  by  M.  Dulac,  perfected  and  exploited  by  Prof.  Laurent, 
that  he  introduced  into  the  Beloit  public  schools  in  1876. 

Although  various  newspaper  articles  Were  written  about  the  plan 
and  benefits  of  school  saving  for  children  by  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  John  P. 
Townsend,  of  New  York  City,  and  others,  apparently  the  work  did 
no<(  extend  beyond  the  Beloit  public  schoob,  where  it  was  used  for 
five  years. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  Mr.  Merrill  as  to  why  th*  system  had  been 
dropped  in  the  Beloit  school.  He  replied  that  the  principal,  Mr. 
Beach,  had  been  called  to  Madison,  and  his  successor  did  not  con- 
tinue the  work.  Mr.  Beach  was  then  asked  for  his  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  school  savings  on  the  children.  His  reply  was  highly  favor- 
able: 

The  boys  and  the  girls  acquired  industrious  habits — were  looking  for  and  doing  work 
in  vacation.  The  system  led  to  economy  of  time  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  money.  It 
made  better  and  more  faithf id  students.  It  promoted  liberality  in  as  much  as  it  insured 
meaiiB  with  which  to  be  genetouB  when  occasifm  presented. 

In  the  winter  of  1879  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Car- 
lisle (Pa.)  Indian  Training  School,  established  a  saving  system  for  the 
Indians  tmder  his  supervision.  The  boys  and  the  girls  kept  an  aver- 
age of  $10,000  to  their  credit  for  years,  and  took  trunks,  clothing, 
and  books  purchased  with  their  own  earnings  back  to  their  western 
homes,  as  well  as  some  acctmiulations  of  their  own  school  savings  in 
mone/. 

>  See  p.  11. 
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It  was  Mr.  John  Henry  Thiry  who  mstituted  the  school  savings 
banks  system  on  a  permanent  footing  in  the  United  States  in  1885. 
Mr.  Thiry  was  a  native  of  Belgimn.  Coming  to  America  in  1859,  he 
bnilVI^  a  large  book  business  in  New  York,  and  retired  in  1873, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  horticulture  and  to  school  work, 
particularly  the  school  savings  bank,  which  became  the  dominant  in- 
terest of  his  later  years.  He  was  a  friend  of  M.  de  Malarce,  who  had 
charge  of  the  school  savings  banks  movement  in  France.  He  cor- 
responded with  him  and  also  with  Prof.  Laurent,  of  Belgiimi,  in 
regard  to  school  savings  banks  methods,  evolving  a  system  which  he 
began  operating  in  a  third-ward  public  school  in  Long  Island  City,  on 
March  16,  1885. 

Mr.  Thiry  was  a  zealous,  indefatigable  worker.  He  had  his  sys^m 
perfected  before  he  presented  it.  He  told  the  bankers  what  a  privi- 
lege it  was  for  them  to  care  for  the  savings  of  the  school  children, 
who  would  later  be  men  and  women  depositing  much  larger  sums 
with  them;  he  trained  the  teachers  to  ^joy  the  philanthropy  of  help- 
ing the  children  to  save  and  deposit  tiieir  small  amounts  of  money, 
often  earned,  and  to  encourage  them  to  deny  themselves  the  excess 
of  cheap  sweets  that  so  often  break  down  the  moral  resistance  and 
health  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  as  well  as  tend  to  general  waste. 

During  1886  the  school  savings  banks  system  was  installed  in  8 
additional  schools  in  Long  Island  City,  1  school  in  Islip,  Long  Island, 
4  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  6  schools  in  Rutland,  Vt.  In  1887  it  was 
established  in  12  public  schools  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  in  6  schools  in 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1888  at  4  additional  points  in  New  York, 
embracing  4  schools  in  Homellsville,  1  in  Jamestown,  2  in  Buffalo, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  in  New  York  Gty.  In  1889  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  public  schools  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Thiry  in  New  York  led  directly  to  the  introduction 
of  school  savings  banks  in  Norristown  and  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  1890. 
Several  village  and  district  schools  in  Montgomery  County  adopted 
the  system  a  few  weeks  later.  During  the  same  year  the  public 
schools  in  the  cities  of  Chester  and  WilUamsport,  Pa.,  and  a  nimiber 
of  smaller  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State  instituted  the  sys- 
tem.   These  places  all  have  thrift-teaching  still  in  force. 

Popular  interest  was  aroused  and  the  school  savings  banks  move- 
ment had  rather  a  high  tide  in  1891.  Educational  meetings  and  con- 
ferences of  bankers  passed  resolutions  of  approval.  It  was  a  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  first  triennial  meeting  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Women  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  February,  1891,  and  later  was  made 
one  of  the  40  lines  of  effort  actively  favored  by  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  1892  Mr.  Thiry  reported  that  there 
were  school  savings  banks  at  52  different  points  in  12  States,  with 
27,430  pupils  as  depositors,  and  totid  deposits  of  $207,428.76. 
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Legislati 


act  to  provide  for  compulsory  instruction  in  thrift  in  the  public 
schools."  In  1911  the  legislatxire  passed  an  act  authorizing  savings 
banks  to  receive  deposits  from  school  children.  The  substance  of 
this  act  is: 

In  order  to  encourage  saving  among  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
any  savings  bank  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  and  under  regulations  approved  by 
the  commissioner,  and  in  the  case  of  public  schools,  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
school  committee  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sdiool  is  situated,  arrange  for  the 
collection  of  savings  from  the  school  children  by  the  principal  or  teachers  of  such 
schools  or  by  collectors.  All  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  entered  on  an  individual 
deposit  card  furnished  by  the  bank,  but  the  total  collections  received  by  the  savings 
bank  from  any  one  principal  or  teacher  may  be  entered  in  the  name  of  such  principal 
or  teacher,  as  trustee.  When,  however,  the  amount  deposited  by  any  one  pupil  uid 
credited  on  the  deposit  card  equals  the  minimum  amount  upon  which  interest  is 
allowed,  the  savings  bank  shall  issue  a  pass  book  to  such  pupil,  and  thereafter,  when 
the  amount  deposited  by  the  pupil  and  credited  on  the  deposit  card  equals  the  sum  of 
$1,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the  deposit  book  by  the  savings  bank.  The  principal, 
teacher,  or  person  authorized  by  the  savings  bank  to  make  collections  from  the  school 
children  shall  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  savings  bank,  and  the  savings  bank  shall  be 
liable  to  the  pupil  for  all  deposits  made  with  such  principal,  teacher,  or  other  person 
and  entered  upon  the  deposit  card,  the  same  as  if  the  deposit  were  made  by  the  pupil 
directly  with  the  bank. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  State  banjk  commissioner  of  Massachusetts, 
who  recommended  this  act  to  the  legislature,  had  printed  ''Regu- 
lations and  requests"  in  detail  sent  out  with  a  copy  of  the  act. 
They  were  as  follows: 

After  any  bank  has  been  authorized  to  act  for  any  school,  its  ri^t  shall  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  written  consent  of  both  the  school  committee  and  the  bank 
commissioner. 

Any  pupil  may  become  a  depositor  in  the  school  savings  bank  on  bringing  1  cent 
or  more  and  depositing  with  the  teacher  or  principal  or  representative  of  the  bank. 
The  one  receiving  the  deposit  shall  enter  upon  an  individual  card  the  name  of  the  pupil 
makiDg  the  deposit  and  the  amount  thereof,  which  card  shall  be  returned  to  the  pupil 
and  kept  by  him  or  her.  The  deposit  card  is  the  receipt  for  the  deposit.  In  case  of 
its  loss,  immediate  notice  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  or  person  receiving  the 
deposit.  One  cent  may  be  charged  the  pupil  for  a  duplicate  deposit  card  issued  in 
place  of  the  one  lost.  A^en  the  deposit  has  been  received  from  the  pupil,  it  shall  be 
entered  by  the  person  making  the  collection  by  name,  date,  and  amount  in  a  book 
to  be  called  the  '* Pupil's  Ledger."  When  the  last  collection  of  each  month  has  beeh 
taken,  the  one  receiving  the  deposits  from  the  pupils  shall  send  to  the  head  of  the 
school  bank  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  pupil  having  a  balance  and  the 
amount  of  such  balance  as  shown  on  the  Pupil's  Ledger.  The  form  on  which  this 
information  is  made  shall  be  called  the  "MonUily  Deposit  List"  and  shall  be  used  by 
the  head  of  the  school  bank  or  savings  bank  representative  to  check  up  the  balance 
as  it  appears  on  his  ''Collector's  Ledger"  and  shall  be  returned  for  use  the  succeeding 
month. 

The  total  amount  of  money  collected  shall  be  entered  on  a  deposit  slip  by  amount 
only,  and  deposited  with  the  savings  bank  by  the  head  of  the  school  bank,  to  his 
credit  as  trustee.  Accompanying  the  deposit  slip  shall  be  a  memorandun^  of  thoac 
having  sufiScient  balance  to  be  entered  upon  a  pass  book,  and  the  total  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  entered  as  a  charge  against  the  trustee  account. 
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Collections  shall  be  made  once  in  each  school  week  between  October  1  and  June  1 
of  each  school  year. 

No  sums  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  pupil  except  upon  the  regular  bank  day  by  an 
Older,  in  prox>er  form,  signed  by  the  pupil  and  approved  by  the  parent  or  guaidian,  or 
one  in  charge  of  the  school  bank. 

No  entries  are  to  be  made  in  the  pass  book  except  by  the  bank  ofl^ials. 

No  entries  are  to  be  made  on  the  deposit  card  except  by  the  teacher  or  one  receiving 
the  deposit. 

Any  interest  earnings  of  the  trustee  account  shall  be  charged  with  the  e3q>ense8  of 
the  blank  forms  and  Uien  turned  over  to  the  head  of  the  school  bank  for  such  school 
uses  as  he  may  decide.  All  amounts  less  than  the  minimum  on  which  interest  is 
allowed  may  be  carried  by  the  savings  bank  as  a  trustee  account  in  the  name  of  the 
school  bank. 

These  regulations  end  with  the  request — 

that  the  committee  will  encourage  this  effort  to  cultivate  thrift  among  children  by 
having  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  member  of  the  committee  take  active 
chai^  of  the  installation  of  school  savings  in  the  schools  and  arrange  to  have  each 
principal  interest  the  teachers  therein;  after  the  system  is  in  operation  its  adminis- 
tration will  require  only  15  minutes  per  week. 

Mr.  ThomdykO;  the  present  bank  commissioner,  has  followed  up 
the  extension  of  thrift  teaching  in  Massachusetts,  so  actively  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Chapin,  and  many  additional  cities  and  towns  have 
instituted  school  savings  banks  since  the  passage  of  this  act. 

New  York,  Minnesota,  and  California  also  have  special  laws  cover- 
ing the  school  savings  work. 

Since  1910  the  bankers'  organizations,  especially  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  school  savings 
banks.  Addresses  on  the  subject  have  been  deUvered  at  conven- 
tions, resolutions  passed,  and  "  campaigns  of  thrift "  have  hee/n  insti- 
tuted in  various  locaUties.  Mr.  E.  G.  McWilham,  secretary  of  the 
savings  bank  section  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  has 
directed  a  series  of  lectures  on  thrift  topics  by  presidents  and  officers 
of  banks  and  trust  compimies  at  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York 
City,  that  were  largely  attended.  Four  hundred  pupils  in  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  public  schools  wrote  essays  on  "Money  saving"  this  year, 
the  Inter-State  Trust  Co.  uniting  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
p^ance  Union  in  offering  the  prizes.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
jMiuary  24,  1914.  The  two  essays  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  printed  and  distributed  among  the  Denver  school  children. 


IV.  STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Statistics  of  school  savings  banks  were  collected  by  Mr.  Thiry  and 
those  associated  with  him  through  1910.  No  statistics  were  compiled 
for  1911,  the  year  of  Mr.  Thiry's  death.  The  1910  figures  showed 
203,548  depositors,  with  $5,051,644.50  deposited  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  school  savings  system.  The  New  York  Penny  Provident 
Fund  receipts  made  up  $1,527,334.61  of  the  amoimt,  and  the  Cana- 
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dian  and  Australian  receipts  aggregated  idmost  $500,000  more.  Sta- 
tistics for  1912,  compiled  by  the  writer  and  made  a  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  CurrenQy  to  Congress,  showed  sayings  col- 
lections in  1,149  public  schools,  by  167,529  pupils,  with  deposits  since 
the  establishment  of  the  system  in  the  various  schools  amounting  to 
$3,482,162.66.  These  figures  were  for  schools  in  the  United  States 
only,  and  the  funds  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fimd  were  not  included. 
The  following  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  except 
that  figures  as  late  as  February,  1914,  are  used  in  a  few  cases.  No 
claim  is  made  that  the  table  includes  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
where  school  savings  are  collected. 

School  tavings  banks  in  the  UrUUd  8taU$, 


Ntme  of  eitj  or  school. 


United  Statis. 


North  Atlantic  Dfriskm. 
North  Cflotral  Dhrliion.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Dtriskm.. 
Western  Division 


North  AOamtk  DMHtm, 

Maine: 
Augusta^ 

unooln  School 

IflddleStieet  School 

Nath  School 

Smith  School 

Webster  School 

Williams  School 

BeUut 

Rnmford. 

Waterville 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord 

Green  vUle. 


Vermont: 

Barton 

Bmttleboro 

Burlington 

Hardinck  (academy). 

Idddlebury 

Newport 

Stiabans 

Massachusetts; 

Andofa 

Attleboro 

Boston 

Boston  Newsbosrs" . . . 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Clin  too 

Danven 

Everett 

Fitchburg 

Gardner 

Grafton. 


Great  Barringtaa. 

Mtf&iro 

Maynard 

Melrose 

Milton 

Natk^ 

Northampton.... 
Norwood......... 

Pahnff 

Ptttifleld 


Year. 


Pupils 
on  reg- 
ister. 


1,889»174 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1911 
1910 


1913 
1013 

1900 
1909 
1888 
1900 
1906 
1900 
1913 

1913 
1906 
1911 
1911 
1891 
1911 
1901 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1911 
1911 


1906 
1909 
1899 
1908 
1911 
1913 
1911 


1,433,963 
388,237 
6,481 
10,703 
100,790 


Number 
ofdepo»> 

itOCk 


163 
67 
139 
464 
116 
408 


1,130 
1,574 

3,603 

"ooo 


760 

3,000 

635 


366 
1,100 

1,387 

2,467 

104,064 

900 

9,368 

16,877 

1,807 

1,660 

781 
4,330 
1,900 

373 

905 
3,166 
1,129 
3,800 
1,490 
1,S79 
3,800 
1,721 
1,680 
6,076 


316,806 


113,443 

80,551 

1,748 

1,583 

30,631 


60 
22 
79 
76 
12 
38 
225 
713 


35 
413 


653 
U3 
194 
196 
588 

732 

1,184 

2,712 

250 

4,679 

3,031 

518 

600 

196 

9U 

384 

81 

328 

834 

243 

1,600 

630 

641 

1,360 

680 


Amount 
deposited. 


14,256,068.16 


2331,196.63 

l/n6,479.4« 

43,951.71 

6,044.60 

368,895.86 


1196.63 

» 64.70 

1223.41 

>  275. 58 

M9.17 

U46.17 

3,466.78 

551.00 

7,161.56 


80.00 
690.56 

600.00 


2,546.43 
1888.06 
1,160.66 
1,417.64 
3,467.70 

3,045.67 

21,439.16 

8,694.96 

998.22 

42,003.26 

17,445.14 

18,668.50 

1,609.37 

1,236.64 

675.48 

3,437.64 

387.37 

3,340.66 

36,638.60 

448.53 

13,000.00 

10,342.84 

77,012.62 

3,871.89 

2,774.18 

6,770.26 

6,406.75 


Amount 

with- 

drawn. 


12,668,751.88 


1(815,350.03 

5M,166.66 

80,961.80 

3.00 

348,270.85 


>  For  the  school  year  to  July,  1913. 


2.16 
2.03 
9.04 
8.75 
2.74 
8.20 


14L00 


8.00 


2,460.60 
5.49 


801.40 

430.04 

20,268.47 

1,468.89 


25,672.64 

3,651.33 

18,366.01 

1,158.10 

136.32 

130.20 

65.97 

296.66 

216.67 

7,196.31 


800.00 


41.60 

604.98 

1,722.23 

666.06 


Amount 

on  deoQsit* 


11,266,835.40 


655,517.23 

378,468.28 

8,736.80 

5,026.60 

307,896.05 


194.47 
62L67 

214.87 

366.83 
46.43 

143.97 


410.00 
7,161.56 

6»136.57 

82.00 

687.65 

900.87 

2^044.60 

86.84 

382.57 

842.65 

717.08 

2^666.00 


1,170.60 
1,403.70 


4,723.32 

13,783.82 

403.40 

425.00 

1,090.82 
545.28 


90.81 

2,051.12 

13,060.41 


11,200.00 
339.09 


3,871.89 
2,160.25 
1,54&08 
5,740.72 


66766^—16- 
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SCHOOL  SAYINGS  BANKS. 


Sthool  savingi  banks  in  the  United  States — Continiied. 


Name  of  city  or  school. 


HMh  AtknUte  i>l9Mo«i— ContintMd. 
MassachmettB— Continoed. 

iSulSSf.v.-.:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Southbridge 

Stoneham 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

WestTisbury 

Bhode  Island: 

Central  Falls ^ 

Connecticut: 

Canaan 

Danbory  (Ballarth  Avenue  School). 

East  Canaan 

Hartford  (Henry  Barnard  School)... 

Mlddletown. 

NowMIlford : 

North  Wfaxdham 

Norwich 

Oaks 

Shelton  (Huntington  Schools) 

South  Wfaidsor 

Thomaston , 

Watertown • 

WnUmantio  (Windham  Street 
School) 

Windham  Center 

New  York: 


Babylon..... 
Bingham  ton. 


Brooklyn. 

Buflslo  (wganised  charities) . 

Canastota 

Canton 

Chilmark 

Elmira 

Islip 

Lawreooe 

Little  Falls 

Long  Island 

NewYorkCity 

Pleasant  VaUey 

Rhinebeck 

Bdienectady 

WestTisbury 

WeetWhifleld 

Whitestone 

Winfleld 

Woodhaven. 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City 

Nntley....... 

North  Bergen 

Passaic....... 


Trenton.. 


Pennsrlyania: 

Aidiboume 

Aspinwall 

Beaver  Falls 

Bird  in  Hand... 

Bridgeport 

Carnegie 

Chester 

Coaldale 

(}ollingdale. 

Conshohocken... 

Duryea 

Ephrata. 

Evergreen. . . . . . 

Edgehni 

Qlenside 

Grove  City 

Gulf 

Hellertown. 

Homestead 

Kennett  Square. 

Kittanning 

LaHott. 


Year. 


1908 
1913 
1912 
1909 
1913 
1912 
1911 

1901 

1911 
1910 
1911 
1906 
1910 
1918 
1910 


1910 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1912 


1910 


1910 
1911 
1892 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 


1898 
1903 
1896 
1885 
1913 
1913 
1910 
1911 
1906 
1898 


1805 
1909 
1912 
1913 
1908 
1913 

1892 
1893 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1904 
1889 
1912 
1912 
1888 
1912 
1903 
1906 
1892 
1892 


1906 
1890 
1904 
1909 
1902 
1802 


Pupils 

onreg* 

ister. 


6,000 
5,233 
951 
1,024 
2,226 
8,442 
46 

2,057 


684 


2,031 

1,069 

426 

61 

3,231 
63 

1,172 
184 
480 
561 

866 

67 


1,100 

48,384 

857 


7 
4,452 


1,214 


803,000 
75 


12,512 
56 


} 


8,230 

1,202 

323 

9,570 

15,036 


350 

1,914 

61 

437 

750 

5,280 

7,042 

300 

821 

1,700 

683 

120 


900 
54 


7,800 
520 
700 


Number 
of  depos- 
itors. 


3,050 
1,647 
254 
329 
170 
771 
29 

824 


309 


726 
420 
201 

85 
706 

40 
760 

29 

•  196 

881 

177 
85 

10 
865 

615 
8,995 

106 


3 

2,712 

34 

898 

246 

1,797 

6,623 

82 

36 

2,346 

37 

83 

296 

10 

1 

1,500 


150 
2,497 

846 

48 
250 
267 

17 

156 

350 

2,500 

783 

83 
573 
100 
146 

19 

16 

66 
200 

19 
162 
900 
125 
350 

66 


Amount 
deposited. 


829,905.00 
8,487.05 

463.12 
6,179.25 

418.27 
8,670.00 

172.96 

4,348.47 

212.98 

1,374.10 

139.06 

26,509.18 

5,072.00 
167.32 
101.10 
649.99 
282.61 

2,166.73 
164.39 
826.84 

1,424.11 

738.36 
90.97 

19.45 
6,817.96 
3,410.11 


692.69 

283.00 

8.35 

28,267.95 

2,483.81 

2,465.05 

16,926.83 

153,050.92 

152,958.49 

15.67 


11,167.00 

172.42 

.     133.70 

2,522.50 

408.56 

14.43 

134,381.48 

3,312.44 

264.57 

401.13 

3,326.85 

210.63 

11,054.58 

2,281.14 

378.38 

5,025.34 

8,912.84 

508,931.04 

3,485.90 

400.00 


314.21 
48.08 
279.34 
256.12 
239.06 
972.74 

10,259.26 
355.87 

19,386.36 
600.01 


Amount 

with- 

drawn. 


Amount 
on  deposit. 


8880.80 


17,696.15 


4,834.12 

21.50 

780.00 

12.24 

1,002.15 


846.13 

806.66 

2,890.00 

160.72 

8,846.83 


827.29 


1,046.81 


1,199.72 
2,415.80 


26,809.46 
2,656.70 


5.66 


05.52 


1.02 

470.56 

.74 

24.00 

15.04 

314.12 
1.68 

706.68 
5,792.51 
2,617.36 


120.89 


3,439.06 

266.08 

8,064.04 

1,165.92 

31,601.04 

90,862.66 


629.71 

1,687.17 

163.66 

802.64 

1,400.07 

1,688.06 
237.90 

412.29 

25.47 

792.85 

3,806.60 

671.80 

283.00 

8.35 

19,828.80 

8,833.38 

6,256.88 

15,737.90 

44,529.42 

86,151.04 

16.67 

64.66 


7.98 
2,222.28 


101,250.86 


173.43 

y       136.72 

4,016.67 

496.66 

14.48 

88,181.12 


364.57 
.61 


490.62 


7,633.13 

951.47 

330.79 

3,319.03 

6,270.37 

553,651.04 

913.20 

85.00 


8,421.46 
1,829.67 

157.60 

3,806.83 

2,642.47 

44,280.00 

3,573.70 

315.00 
4,646.86 


118.66 


3,606.60 
196.56 


66.13 
17.16 


3,000.00 
331.90 


5,941.30 

206.28 

11,945.94 


4,318.06 

149.60 

7,440.48 


1 8168/124.40  has  been  deposited  and  withdrawn  in  the  last  30  years. 
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School  aavingi  banks  in  the  United  SUUee — Continued. 


Name  of  city  or  school. 


North  AOantie  DitMon-CoDtbmfbd, 

Penosylvania— Continaed. 

Landenberg 

Lansdale 

Lanaford 

Lewlsyille. 

Morion  Statkm 

MfUyale. 

Monongahela. 

Norristown. 

North  Wales 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia- 

HalloweU  Schod 

FortenSchod 

Duiiiain  Schod  (colored) 

WOmotBohod 

David  Landreth  School 

Pittsburgh 

Port  Allegany 

Pottstown 

Rankin 

Reynoldsvflle 

Ridley  Park 

Roberts 

Royersford. 

Shoemaker. 

Swedeland , 

Todghkenamon 

Uniontown 

Wayne. 

Westchester. 

West  Conshohooken. 

Wicklow 

Wnilamsport 

Willow  Orove(AlSlngton  Township) . 
Wynoote. 


North  Central  DMtion. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Columbus. 

Dalton 

HartweU 

Lima 

St.  Marys 

Toledo 

Wellsville 

Indiana: 

East  Chicago 

Fort  Wayne 

Goshen 

New  Albany 

South  Beod. 

Illinois: 

JoUet 

Kankakee 

Mbline 


tocheue. 

Rock  Island... 
Mlehiffan: 

Adrian 

Albion 

Ann  Arbor.... 

Grand  Rapids. 

Houghton 

Ionia 

Kalamasoo.... 

North  Branch. 

Owoaso 

Port  Huron... 

St.  Joseph.... 
Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse 

Superior 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Hastings 

Hibbixig 

Minneapolis... 

StPsm 


Year. 


1805 
1900 
1012 
1007 
1008 
1004 
1000 
1880 
1808 
1003 


1003 
1013 
1806 
1000 
1890 
1803 
1000 
1006 
1006 
1000 
1802 
1008 
1805 
1011 
1000 
1800 
1006 
1006 
1800 
1914 
1802 


1912 
1902 
1912 
1908 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 

1911 
1907 
1901 
1907 
1911 
1911 

1900 
1901 
1907 
1804 
1011 
1910 
1910 
1907 
1901 
1900 
1906 

1909 
1907 

1912 
1914 
1910 
1912 
1806 


Pupils 
on  reg- 
ister. 


68 


1,200 
150 
33 
1,100 
1,600 
4,124 


211,800 


150 

1,200 

60,000 

560 

2,500 

750 

500 

300 

36 

500 


130 

75 

3,200 

273 
1,672 

256 

400 
5,508 


41,220 
18,130 


76 

5,000 

1,021 

25,158 

1,500 

2,246 
400 
1,510 
3,020 
6,000 

5,002 
2,400 
4,600 
4,000 
575 
3,461 

1,416 
1,300 
1,740 
17,203 
1,320 
1,070 
5,023 

152 
1,600 
2,790 

926 

4,000 
3,990 

13,714 


2,500 
39,871 
15,611 


Number 

ofdepos- 

itom. 


43 

201 

602 

25 

7 

600 

600 

1,800 


1,618 

383 

321 

764 

75 

386 

30,000 

194 

709 

500 

150 

90 

10 

296 

07 

49 

52 

1,570 

150 

766 

103 

200 

1,616 

248 

38 


660 
4,280 


30 

1,500 

326 

10,018 

372 

1,144 


28 
206 

1,847 

1,800 
1,183 
1,000 
2,830 
166 
1,620 

768 
482 
T07 
6,106 
667 
700 
304 
41 
800 
775 
377 

1,652 
1,360 

6,069 

230 

500 

18,731 

4,080 


Amount 
deposited. 


12,150.00 

6,022.66 

3,010.00 

600.10 

402.67 

14,264.35 

2,500.00 

230,280.70 

383.16 

1,686.06 


51.00 

102.00 

638,648.77 

801.20 

137,610.00 

3,500.75 

3,630.86 

215.05 

305.01 

2,451.76 

327.04 

2,236.87 

1,260.00 


280.66 

46,673.74 

1,336.40 

3^602.06 

312,260.50 


486.16 


1,744.75 

67,314.84 

32.74 

42.76 

2,600.00 

2,766.45^ 

262,413.82 

2,068.68 

10,351.63 

1,181.52 

58.06 

227.10 

15,003.33 

13,721.04 
27,064.76 


2,847.38 

806.08 

14,877.06 

24,563.22 

17,538.36 

2,056.76 

76,600.00 

2,330.03 

1,201.85 

7,013.17 

606.25 


7,276.26 
5,726.00 

17,617.50 
6,706.36 

32,606.83 
1,010.60 
1,800.00 

48,210.87 
6,460l40 


Amount 
with- 
drawn. 


Amount 
on  deposit. 


$1,080.00 


451.50 

486.41 

1U.86 

10,715.70 

2,000.00 

100,203.01 


1107.00 

3,107.64 

2,568.50 

114.60 

380.82 

3,648.65 

6,000.00 

28,160.16 


11.00 

16.00 

400,682.76 

201.01 

127,A10.00 

2,501.07 

2,218.74 

16.06 

31.60 

3,171.05 


767.40 
620.00 


275.01 

34,071.61 

1,042.06 

2,414.66 

2,763.25 


128.00 

006.12 

182,784.36 

216.72 

6,604.12 

140.38 

.00 


13,564.30 
6,262.40 


368.61 

218.84 

3,037.47 

10,057.26 
11,765.43 


10,600.00 
792.30 


158.41 


2,600.61 
4,026.13 

7,626.66 


2,064.40 


301.12 

326.38 

836.66 

400.00 

86.00 

138,066.01 

610.00 

10,000.00 

008.78 

1,42L11 

200.00 

364.32 

4,242.34 


467.38 

630.00 
12, 506.  n 

160.10 
U,  602. 13 

304.41 

l,2n.40 

36,034.13 

232.46 


32.74 

42.76 

2,372.00 

1,820.36 

60,620.46 

1,841.00 

3,667.61 

1,032.14 

67.16 


1,430.06 
7,460.46 


6,840.57 

2,478.87 

678.14 

11, 84a  48 

6,606.06 
6,772.03 


66,000.00 
1,646.63 


6,000.00 
4,766.64 
1,700.86 

10,000.84 


20,642.84 
070.60 


17,712.58 
4»706.82 


30,507.20 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


8du)ol  savings  hanks  in  the  UniUd  States — Gontincied. 


Name  of  otty  or  sobool. 


North  Onifra;  DIvMofi— Omtlmied. 


Iowa: 

Bmliiifton. 

Cedar  Rapids. . . 

Dee  Moines 

Ida  Grove 

Waterkx>  (east). 

Waterloo  (west). 
Kissotirl: 

Kansas  City 

liarafleld 

North  Dakota: 

Armenia 

Grand  Forks 

South  Dakota: 

Skmx  Falls 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 


SouA  AUtMtk  DMtkm, 


Delaiware: 

Bdfemoor. 

Hookessin. 

Middletown. 

Newcastle. 

Yorklyn 

MBryland: 

Oatoosville  (colored  sohool). 
District  of  Cohmibla: 

WashinftoD 

West  Virginia: 

Moreantown 

Georgia: 

Fitsgerald. 


Souih  OeninlDMtkn. 


Kentucky: 
Covington.. 


Chattanooga.. 
Texas: 

Paris. 

Arkansas: 

Wynne. 


Wettem  JH9i9hn. 


Bisbee 

Washington: 

Spokane 

Califomia: 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Berryessa 

Bm'bank. 

Hester 

Los  Altos 

LosCatos 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Oakland 

Sacn  Francisco. . . 

Ban  Jose 

SanTomas 

Saratoga 

WatsonviUe 


1007 


1901 
1013 
1011 
1013 

1000 

una 

1013 
1013 

1012 

mi 


1808 
1013 
1007 
1907 
1013 

1010 

1011 

lOH 

1013 


1013 
1013 
1011 
1010 

1013 

1804 

1013 
1011 
1013 
1013 
1913 
1913 
1013 
1913 
1009 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1909 


Pupils 
on  reg- 
ister. 


I,7fi0 
6,602 
15,960 
300 
3,809 
2,300 

3,900 
467 

70 
3,600 

3,747 

8,784 


60 

03 

130 

386 

80 

176 
1,300 
1,806 
1,604 


6,034 

1,060 

3,134 

485 

1,877 

18,990 

3,399 
6,700 


21,096 

40,928 

6,500 


700 


Number 
of  depos- 
itors. 


600 
1,856 


74 
836 
800 

1,300 
300 

18 
6U 


1,350 


16 
30 
80 
321 
61 

60 

800 

400 

100 


30 
367 
666 
480 

79 
3.150 


1,306 

15 

26 

86 

19 

117 

10 

6,494 

10,032 

80 

7 

35 

167 


Amount 
d^XMited. 


81,084.00 

7,677.22 

100,079.41 

178.35 

1,687.60 

2,334.00 

320,613.52 
112.27 

30.28 
1,130.68 

2,193.23 

7.062.68 


633.64 

68.86 

1,606.00 

4,725.30 

339.80 

186.00 

36,000.00 

253.11 

160.00 


29.60 

375.00 

3,875.00 

1,765.00 

371.87 

1340,840.54 

3,500.00 

3,650.53 

16.43 

33.09 

101.16 

13.81 

155.38 

9.59 


116,734.00 

4,320.88 

9.32 

134.97 

614.29 


Amount 
with- 
drawn. 


1966.00 

1,723.06 

66,137.66 

120.86 

255.00 


197,303.20 
16.28 

7.36 
196.17 

2,108.28 


3,882.13 

.35 

696.00 

3,154.60 

9.20 

.58 

3^083.94 


136.00 


3.00 


8.30 
219,658.80 


374.83 


26,260.00 
1,609.92 


360.00 


Amount 
on  deposit. 


«3,49L15 

5,964.14 

83,»4L63 

67.60 


2»3ai.00 

61,8ia33 
97.04 

81.08 
986.61 


7,011.68 


1,66L61 

68.61 

1,000.00 

1,670.70 

380.60 

184.43 

8,916.06 


16.00 

26.60 

376.00 

3,876.00 

1^360.00 

863.57 
21,182.74 


2,176.70 

16.42 

28.00 

I0L16 

18.81 

166.38 

9.60 

90,270.50 

90,465.00 

2,710.96 

9.33 

134.97 

264.30 


1  Statistics  Ibr  January,  1912. 


V.  THE  METHODS  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  methods  used  in  collecting  and  banking  the  children's  school 
savings  are  of  two  general  types.  One  deals  with  the  money  direct. 
Cash  received  from  the  pupil  is  credited  on  a  card  arranged  for  the 
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porpoee.  Tlie  card  is  returned  to  the  pupil  as  a  memorandum  and 
receipt,  and  the  amount  is  also  credited  on  the  account,  or  roll  book, 
by  the  teacher,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  money  thus  col- 
lected. The  other  is  the  stamp  or  exchange  system,  where  the 
pupil  is  given  a  stamp  equal  in  denomination  to  his  deposit.  This 
he  fastens  by  means  of  its  mucilaged  back  to  a  stamp  folder.  The 
stamp  folder  has  divisions  marked  off  for  the  reception  of  the  stamps, 
and  holds  a  certain  nimiber,  generally  to  the  amoimt  of  $1.  This  is 
taken  or  sent  to  the  cooperating  bank  or  provident  society  when 
filled,  and  credit  is  given  in  a  bank  book  for  the  sum  the  stamps 
represent.  Numerous  other  plans  have  developed  in  recent  years 
from  these  two  general  types. 

The  Thiry,  or  French  system,  as  devised  by  Prof.  Laurent  and 
adapted  to,  American  use  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Thiry,  is  described  in 
the  circular  '^How  to  Institute  School  Savings  Banks,''  which  is  re- 
produced herewith  in  slightly  abridged  form : 

How  TO  Institutb  School  Savinos  Banks. 

Tlie  cooperation  of  a  well-eetablifihed  savings  bank  must  be  secured,  and  the  bankers, 
understanding  the  value  of  smaU  savings  and  the  thrift  habit  to  the  community  and 
to  themselves,  are  usuaUy  in  full  accord;  in  many  instances  they  assume  the  slight 
cost  of  the  blank  forms  required,  and  in  othere  the  school  boards  provide  them. 

The  requisite  forms  are  the  Teacher's  Roll  Book,  the  PrincipaPs  Record  (these  are 
arranged  for  five  years'  deposits),  the  Monthly  Deposit  List,  the  Printed  Envelope  (for 
collections),  the  Scholar's  Card,  and  the  Scholar's  Check.    All  are  very  inexpensive. 

Having  made  initial  preparation  and  set  a  day  for  collecting  the  first  savings  of  the 
scholars,  their  parents  and  the  public  should  be  fully  informed.  This  can  be  done 
personally  by  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  system  in  private  schools  or  country 
districts.  In  cities  and  towns  it  is  wise  to  issue  a  circular  addressed  to  the  patrons 
of  the  school,  stating  facts  of  the  proposed  innovation  and  its  advantages,  soliciting 
&eir  assistance.  The  circular  should  also  state  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  system  that  the  children  should  become  pensioners  on  the  parents' 
bounty,  but  that  they  should  be  stimulated  to  industry  and  deposit  the  product  of 
&eir  own  labor  or  self-denial;  that  the  pennies  are  to  be  planted  in  a  bank  as  the  seed 
of  future  fortune  and  good  habits,  instead  of,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  a  candy  or  cigarette 
diop,  where  they  can  produce  only  an  extravagance  of  taste,  which  ripens  into  nothing- 
ness, intemperance,  and  poverty;  that  the  influence  of  their  child  while  building  up 
'his  own  stability  by  practical  method,  will  help  those  weaker  than  himselfby  example; 
that  no  tendency  to  penuriousness  is  fostered — it  is  he  who  hath  that  can  honestly 
give;  that  school  deposits  are  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  the  advantages 
of  the  opportunity  are  offered  to  all,  and  general  cooperation  earnestly  solicited. 

On  the  morning  of  the  collection,  which  is  properly  Monday,  the  roU  is  called  by  the 
teacher;  the  child  responds,  ''Yes,  5  cents"  (or  whatever  his  amount  may  be),  or 
simply  takes  the  money  to  the  teacher  without  reply.  She  marks  the  amount  on  a 
schooLjavings  bank  card  opposite  the  proper  date,  filling  out  the  card  in  the  child's 
name,  places  the  sum  also  on  the  roll  book  to  his  credit,  and  gives  the  card  into 
the  child's  keeping.  The  card  is  always  in  possession  of  the  pupil  as  memorandum 
and  receipt.  If  the  child  has  no  deposit,  he  simply  says,  "Present."  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  savings  bank  system,  after  the  first  morning,  occupies  not  more  than 
15  minutes  per  week.  When  the  teacher  has  completed  the  roll  call,  the  money  is 
placed  in  an  envelope,  marked  with  the  amount,  sealed  and  conveyed  to  the  principal, 
who  acts  as  temporary  treasurer,  if  the  school  is  graded. 
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The  first  collection  is  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  who  receives 
in  return  a  bank  book  in  which  b  recorded  the  amount  deposited  by  all  the  teachers, 
as  ''general  school  fund." 

A  deposit  list,  copied  from  the  teacher's  roll  book,  must  be  sent  monthly  to  the 
bank  in  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  scholars  may  be  individualized. 

When  a  child  has  deposited  |1,  he  is  given  a  bank  book,  and  becomes,  through  the 
school,  a  regular  patron  of  the  savings  bank.  When  his  deposit  reaches  $3  or  |5  (as  the 
bank  may  elect),  it  draws  interest  at  3  or  more  per  cent. 

The  pupils  are  allowed  to  take  their  bank  books  home  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  close 
of  every  month. 

The  child  may  deposit  or  withdraw  directly  from  the  bank  during  vacation,  the 
withdrawal  requiring  the  signature  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  scholar's  card,  patterned  after  that  in  most  successful  use  in  France  and  Bel- 
giimi,  is  a  small  folded  card.  The  card  is  kept  by  the  child  in  an  envelope  of  the 
proper  size. 
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REGULATIONS. 

Deposits  will  be  received  every 
Monday  only,  at  the  morning- 
session,  by  the  teachers  of  each 
school.  The  amount  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  Principal,  who  will 
deposit  in  the 

Savings  Bank,  in  the  name  of 
each  depositor. 

One  cent  or  upward  can  be 
received  by  the  teacher.  When  a 
pupil  has  a  deposit  of  one  dollar 
or  more  a  bank  book  will  be  given, 
free  of  charge,  from  the  bank. 

Deposits  of  three  dollars  and 

over  will  bear  interest  at 

per  cent  per  annum. 

The  bank  books  of  the  pupils 
are  in  charge  of  the  Principal  or 
teacher  while  they  attend  school. 
When  the  pupils  leave  school, 
and  also  during  vacation,  their 
books  will  be  given  to  them.  The 
check  for  the  withdrawal  of  money 
must  be  signed  by  the  pupil,  and 
also  by  the  Principal,  teacher,  or 
parent.  During  the  summer  va- 
cation deposits  may  be  made  and 
money  withdrawn  from  the  bank 
direct,  the  cashier  acting  during 
that  time  for  the  teacher.  Should 
the  applicant  be  unknown  to  the 
cashier,  he  must  be  identified 
before  receiving  the  money. 


Copyright  to  J.  H.  Thirt,  Long 
Island  City,  I^. 


Privil^^e  to  use  this  card  is 
allowed  by  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa 
Oberholtzer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W13. 
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U.  S.  A. 


%  Account  with 

I 


I- 


f 


Teacher. 


Depositors  are  requested  to  keep 
this  card  clean,  remembering  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
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Date  or 
Deposit. 

Amoumt. 
S      ots. 

Date  or 
Deposit. 

Amoxtnt. 
S      ets. 

Date  or 
Deposit. 

Amount. 
S     ets. 

Date  or 
Deposit. 

Amoumt. 
S      ets. 

1912 

1912 

1913 

1913 

September  2 

December  2 

liarch3 

June  2 

September  9 

December  9 

March  10 

Jmie9 

Septemberld 

December  16 

March  17 

June  16 

8q;yteinber23 

December  23 

March  24 

June  23 

8q;yteinber30 

December  90 
1913 

March  81 

JmiedO 

October? 

Jaxraaryd 

Aprfl7 

July? 

October  14 

Aprfll4 

July  14 

October  21 

Jamiary20 

Aprfl21 

July  21 

October  28 

JaQiiar7  27 

April  28 

July28 

November  4 

Februarys 

Mays 

August  4 

November  11 

February  10 

May  12 

' 

August  11 

November  18 

February  17 

May  19 

XugustlS 

November  26 

F^n]ary24 

May  26 

August  26 

The  pages  of  the  Teacher's  Roll  Book,  which  is  arranged  for  five  years'  depoflitB, 
are  headed  thus: 

By  pupiU  of. School, 

Teacher. 


NAME 


Deposited  during  month  of 


.191. 


a 


c. 


c. 


c. 


£^ 


3 

o 


I 
I. 


|§ 


n 

3i 


O 


.>.    I 


N 
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The  following  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  envelope  in  which  the  collection  of  each  teacher 
is  placed  and  sent  to  the  principal  sealed,  and  in  turn  by  him  to  the  bank  cooperating: 


ScFooL  SAviNQfi  DsposTrs 
Room  No •....•• 

1 

Srhnnl 

V 

».,^,..»,»^-.. _-_-..*.. .... 

Teacher. 

Below  is  the  form  of  the  monthly  deposit  list,  on  which  the  figures  as  copied  from 
the  Teacher's  Roll  Book  are  sent  to  the  bank  at  the  close  of  each  month  that  the  pupils' 
individual  deposits  may  be  credited  on  their  bank  books.  One  deposit  list  is  used 
for  the  school  year  that  the  names  need  not  be  rewritten,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
what  each  child's  deposit  is. 

Depoitted  <n to  the  credit  of  Ae 

following  jmjdU  of '. SAool 

Teaeker. 


Aoct. 
N08. 


NAMES 


1     ^ 


I' 
I 


a 


1  • 


c 


1  • 


& 


1  ^ 


c 


I 


c 


I  ^ 


r 


c. 
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The  following  is  the  printed  fonn  of  check  used  by  the  scholar  for  the  withdrawal 
of  any  portion  of  his  money:     • 


THZ  PASS  BOOS  MTTBT  BB  PBBSXVTBD  WITH  THE  OHBOS. 
, IBl      *- 

wpuardiam 
DoBmrt 

Pmjf 

kitparentu 

•nd  ^ar^  to  aeeowni  of  Book  No.. 

• 

Principal. 

8i|Snfttiir<6. 

The  plan  as  described  above  is  still  in  use  in  many  cities.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  plan  has  been  slightly  changed.  It  was  intro- 
duced there  by  the  cheers  of  the  ^ttsburgh  Bank  for  Sayings  in  a 
few  school  buildings  in  1898.  The  number  of  schools  participating 
increased  yearly,  until  in  1913  the  system  was  in  operation  in  94 
school  buildings  and  there  were  more  than  30,000  school  children  de- 
positors. The  ag^egate  amount  of  the  children's  deposits  since  the  sys- 
tem was  instituted  in  1898  were,  up  to  September,  1913,  $638,648.77. 

A  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Sayings, 
dated  February,  1914,  says,  '*We  have  started  the  system  in  12  new 
school  buildings  this  year."  He  writes  furthermore,  in  answer  to  a 
query: 

We  did  operate  strictly  on  Mr.  Thiry's  plan,  but  as  the  work  assumed  such  magni- 
ktde  we  felt  it  necessary  to  change  the  method  of  collecting;  instead  of  the  deposits 
being  taken  up  by  tlie  teachers  on  Monday  mornings,  according  to  the  original  method, 
our  collectors  visit  eadi  room  in  all  the  buildings  where  the  system  is  in  operaticm 
once  each  week,  so  that  we  take  collections  somewhere  every  school  day.  We  use 
^e  original  scholar's  card  that  the  diild  may  have  it  always  as  a  receipt  and  to  take 
b<ime  to  his  parents. 

In  this  city  the  bank  furnished  all  the  supplies  and  now  collects 
all  the  sayings,  wholly  relieying  the  teachers.  The  only  objection 
that  could  arise  to  this  plan  is  that  possibly  the  teachers  haye  less 
opportunity  to  impress  the  yalue  of  thrift  as  an  educational  and 
deyeloping  feature  than  when  in  closer  touch  with  the  growing 
fortune  builders.  It  should  be  said  that  the  amount  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh school  sayings  has  eyery  year  been  phenomenally  good. 
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In  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  the  school  savings  banks  system  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  1894,  the  original  card  system  has 
been  adapted  by  the  Trust  Company  to  what  we  would  term  the 
Spokane  direct  system.  Mr.  Rutter,  the  bank  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work,  gives  this  description  of  it: 

In  practical  opetataon  each  of  the  school  children  is  treated  as  an  individual  deposi- 
tor, with  a  private  bank  book  and  a  separate  account  in  the  bank  ledger,  as  if  he  were 
an  adult.  Each  week  the  teacher  of  each  room  receives  the  deposit  brought  forward 
by  the  pupils.  The  teachers  enter  them  in  the  children's  books,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  on  a  proper  blank,  make  a  report  to  the  principal,  showing  the  amount 
deposited  by  each  pupil.  The  teacher  keeps  a  carbon  copy  of  this  record  and  hands 
over  the  original  with  the  corresponding  sum  to  the  principal,  who,  in  turn,  gathers 
together  all  the  fimds  turned  in  by  the  teachers  and  forwards  them  to  the  bank  with 
the  blank  forms  filled  out  by  the  teachers.  On  receipt  of  these  sums  of  money,  the 
bank  clerks  credit  the  account  of  each  pupil  with  the  amount  turned  in  through  the 
teacher.  The  pupil's  bank  books  of  course,  do  not  need  to  be  brought  to  the  bank 
except  when  the  pupil  desires  to  withdraw  money  from  the  deposits  entered  on  the 
book  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  flattering  conmientary  on  the  interest  shown  by  the  teachers 
in  the  savings  work,  that  while  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  teachers  receiving  the 
money,  we  have  had  almost  no  trouble  whatever  from  carelessness  on  their  part.  * 

The  children  are  allowed  to  withdraw  funds  from  the  bank  on  their  own  order 
imder  the  banking  laws  of  this  State,  permitting  a  minor  to  deposit  funds  in  the 
bank  and  withdraw  them  in  his  own  name  without  intervention  of  parent  or  guardian. 
We  allow  the  children  4  per  cent  interest,  which  is  the  same  as  paid  all  depositors  in 
our  savings  department. 

While  we  do  not  look  upon  the  school  savings  system  as  a  profitable  enterprise, 
since  the  cost  of  blanks  and  bookkeeping  is  very  large,  there  is  no  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness in,  which  we  take  more  pride.  Looking  at  it  from  a  broad  and  hiunanitarian 
standpoint,  we  believe  that  we  are  doing  a  wise  and  useful  service  to  the  country  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  saving  among  the  school  children. 

The  totsd  amount  of  school  savings  deposited  by  the  pupik  in 
Spokane  to  March  1,  1914,  was  S71;517.98. 

In  Berkely,  Cal.,  the  following  modified  plan  is  in  force: 

The  children  are  told  which  day  of  the  week  will  be  banking  day  and  to  remember 
to  bring  their  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  with  the  signature  card.  Children  <dd 
enough  fill  out  the  regular  deposit  slip  in  duplicate,  the  teacher  signing  both,  and 
returning  one  to  the  child,  that  the  parents  may  be  advised  of  the  deposit.  The 
teacher  at  the  same  time  enters  the  amoimt  on  a  deposit  list  which  is  made  out  in 
duplicate  by  means  of  a  carbon.  Subsequent  deposit  lists  have  the  number  of  the 
child's  account  prefixed.  The  teacher  sends  to  the  principal  one  of  the  deposit  lists, 
with  the  corresponding  amount  of  money.  The  principal  receipts  to  the  teacher  on 
her  copy. 

Another  deposit  list  between  the  principal  and  the  bank  is  kept,  the  principal 
listing  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  the  totals  of  their  respective  collections  as  a 
means  of  reon^  for  his  remittance  to  the  bank.  The  principal  then  sends  the  total 
deposit  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  upon  the  receipt  of  the  deposit  list  opens  the  accounts 
of  the  individual  depositors.  Inexpensive  pass  books  are  made  out  for  each  depositor 
and  sent  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  Subsequent  deposits  are  entered  by 
the  teacher  directly  in  the  pass  book,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  the 
books  are  delivered  to  the  bank  for  balancing  and  entry  of  interest.    The  pass  books 
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art  returned  to  the  school  on  the  last  day  of  the  term  and  sent  home  with  the  school 
report  card  of  each  depositor  for  the  parents'  inspection. 

The  banks  cooperating  in  this  way  frequently  send  a  representative  to  the  dif- 
ferent school  buildings  on  the  day  known  as  banking  day — usually  Monday— to 
feceive  from  the  principal  the  amount  of  the  school  savings  deposited. 

The  withdrawals  are  e£fected  by  the  depositor  securing  from  the  teacher  a  blank 
check,  which  must  contain  his  signature,  together  with  that  of  the  parent  and  the 
teacher  or  the  principal. 

The  checks  must  be  presented  at  the  bank  with  the  pass  book  for  payment 

This  method  is  reported  as  being  quite  successful,  and  the  de- 
posits of  the  scholars  in  Berkeley  since  October,  1911,  have  totaled 
S4,240.53. 

The  system  in  force  in  Public  Sdiool  No.  122,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
since  January,  1911,  which  Mr.  E.  G.  McWiUiam,  secretary  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  calls  ''A  simplified  system"  in  the 
pamphlet  printed  and  distributed  by  the  savings-bank  section  of 
that  association,  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  banking  accounts 
are  in  charge  of  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  teachers,  who  act 
as  treasurers. 

The  following  details  are  from  a  typewritten  statement  given  to 
the  public. 

The  bank  is  open  for  deposits  and  withdrawals  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day mornings  from  8.30  to  9  o'clock. 

Deposits  of  5  cents  or  multiples  thereof  are  received.  When  an  account  reaches 
$5,  the  amount  is  withdrawn  from  the  school  bank  and  deposited  with  a  regular 
savings  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  pupil  who  saved  it.  No  interest  is  paid  by  the 
school  bank. 

A  pupil  opening  an  account  fills  out  a  signature  card  in  duplicate.  One  of  these 
cards  is  filed  numerically  and  the  other  alphabetically.  The  pupil  is  also  required 
to  make  out  a  deposit  slip  and  is  given  a  pass  card. 

The  school  bank  retains  a  duplicate  pass  card,  and  whenever  a  deposit  or  with- 
drawal is  made  both  cards  are  punched  at  the  same  time.  After  the  cards  are 
punched  the  deposit  slip  is  passed  to  a  pupil  who  records  the  transaction  in  a  day 
book,  and  then  to  another  student  who  posts  it  upon  a  ledger  card.  The  same 
procedure  is  used  in  case  of  withdrawals,  except  that  a  check  is  used  in  place  of  a 
deposit  slip.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  business,  balances  on  the  ledger  cards  and 
duplicate  pass  cards,  upon  which  transactions  have  occurred,  are  compared  and 
must  agree.  A  notice  of  withdrawal  is  required  on  all  drafts,  and  a  parent's  consent 
upon  all  withdrawals  larger  than  25  cents. 

The  money  of  the  school  bank  is  deposited  with  a  regular  savings  bank  in  the  name 
of  the  school,  subject  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  teacher  in  chaige  of  the  school  bank. 
The  bills  for  printing  and  stationery  used  by  the  school  bank  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  school  athletic  association  and  a  school  newspaper.  Whatever  inter- 
est &e  school  bank  earns  is  turned  over  to  the  school  fund. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  banking  keeps  an  account  in  which  is  recorded 
for  each  school  bank  day  the  total  deposits,  total  drafts,  and  amount  deposited  in  the 
regular  savings  bank  cooperating. 

Eight  boys  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  are  detailed  to  attend  to  this  school  banking 
work  imder  a  teacher  fat  the  boys;  and  in  the  girls'  department  the  same  number 
of  girb,  under  the  care  of  a  lady  teacher,  attend  to  the  banking  accounts  of  the  girls. 
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This  phn  relteves  the  bank,  the  school  directon,  and  the  school  officials  generally 
from  responsibility,  placing  it  on  the  scholars  and  the  two  teachers  who  have  the 
work,  accounts,  and  cash  in  charge. 

The  receipts  of  school  savings  of  PubUc  School  No.  122,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  up  to  Februaxy,  1914,  have  been  $4,599.20. 

In  some  schools  a  miniature  banking  plan  has  been  established; 
the  older  boys  act  as  bank  oflBcers  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
principal,  taking  the  deposits  of  the  pupils  in  banking  form,  credit- 
ing them  on  the  pupil's  card,  and  transmitting  the  money  to  a  regu- 
lar bank  where  a  bank  book  is  issued  to  the  pupil  when  he  has  accu- 
mulated $2.  In  the  Henry  Barnard  School,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  this 
method  was  used  to  relieve  the  teachers  and  give  the  boys  practice 
in  banking  methods. 

The  system  in  Public  School  77,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  is  as 
follows:  The  banking  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  assisted*  by  a  doz^i 
or  more  clerks,  who  are  members  of  the  graduating  class.  They  are 
variously  assigned  by  this  teacher  to  bookkeeping,  filing,  verifica- 
tion of  signatures,  filling  out  deposit  sUps  for  small  children,  new 
accoxmts,  day  books,  etc.,  the  whole  plan  being  conducted  as  nearly 
like  a  regular  savings  institution  as  possible.  The  banking  is  done 
each  morning  from  8.15  to  9  o'clock,  with  no  time  taken  from  regular 
class  work.  Deposits  may  be  made  every  day,  and  withdrawals  are 
limited  to  once  a  week.  The  children-clerks  rotate  through  all  the 
positions  of  the  bank  except  that  of  treasurer,  which  is  always  held 
by  the  teacher,  the  entire  operation  usually  consmning  from  5  to  6 
weeks.  When  they  have  finished  the  rotation  they  are  gradually 
replaced  by  other  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  rotate  in  the 
same  manner.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  each  term  every 
member  of  the  graduating  class  fills  each  one  of  the  bank  positions, 
thereby  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  business  methods. 

In  a  few  places,  where  schools  are  near  a  dime  or  other  savings 
bank  that  accepts  small  deposits,  the  principal  or  teacher  takes  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  willing  to  deposit  and  open  bank  accounts, 
to  the  bank  once  a  week  to  make  their  own  deposits,  thus  prac- 
tically teaching  them  the  bank  habit.  In  Portland;  Me.,  the  writer 
saw  a  school  principal  thus  marshal  quite  a  long  line  of  boys  and 
girls  to  bank  one  noon  hour  to  make  their  deposits.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  several  of  the  pupils  already  had  from  $25  to 
$40  to  their  credit,  though  the  plan  had  been  in  force  only  a  few 
months. 

In  San  Jose  and  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  the  card  system  is  in  use,  and 
deposits  as  low  as  1  cent  are  received.  When  a  scholar's  deposit 
reaches  $1  a  regular  bank  book  is  given  him  by  the  bank  and  an 
interest  of  4  per  cent  allowed.  Interest  is  credited  on  the  depositor's 
accoimt  the  last  days  of  June  and  December. 
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TTie  Dime  Nailer. — ^The  Dime  Nailer  is  one  of  a  number  of  banker's 
devices  for  encom*aging  the  saving  of  small  amounts  of  moiley.  It 
is  a  metal  affair  about  3  inches  long  and  has  compartments  for  20 
dimes.  Wlien  the  nailer  is  taken  to  the  bank  with  the  compartments 
filled,  an  account  of  $2  is  opened,  and  the  nailer  is  returned  for  re- 
filling with  dimes.  Occasionally  this  device  is  used  in  schools,  as  in 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  superintendent  of  the  Asbury  Park  public  schools, 
says: 

It  is  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  no  financial  responsibility  on  the  teacher  and 
involves  no  bookkeeping  other  than  reporting  to  the  principal  by  the  teachers  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  children  who  take  the  dime  nailer  with  the  purpose  of 
opening  an  account  with  the  bank  and  the  reporting  of  the  same  by  the  principal  to 
the  bank.  The  bank  issues  to  the  principals  of  each  school  the  number  of  dime  nailers 
he  may  wish.  About  700  of  these  dime  nailers  were  sent  by  the  Asbury  Park  Trust 
Go.  to  the  schools  to  be  distributed  among  the  scholars  in  October,  1913.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Asbury  Bark  Trust  Co.  wrote  on  February  27, 1914:  "Of  these,  200  have  been 
returned  to  the  bank  and  accounts  opened.  Some  were  broken  by  the  children;  a 
great  many  more  are  still  in  their  hands  awaiting  a  time  when  they  will  have  dimes 
to  fill  them.  We  think  this  savings  device  is  very  good,  but  must  confess  it  is  rather 
expensive.'' 

In  Duluth,  Minn.y  the  First  National  Bank,  with  the  consent  of 
the  school  authorities,  operates  a  direct  system.  The  bank  employs 
two  young  women  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  school  savings 
work.  They  go  to  the  schools  once  each  week  on  a  day  called  school 
banking  day;  are  assigned  a  desk  in  the  principal's  office  or  some 
other  convenient  room  and  the  pupils  come  to  the  collector,  one 
room  or  grade  at  a  time,  to  make  their  deposits.  The  teachers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  handling  of  the  money  and  have  no  work  in 
connection  with  it. 

When  installing  this  system  in  a  school,  cards  for  the  signature  of 
the  depositor  and  his  parent  or  guardian  are  distributed  in  the  school 
a  day  or  two  before  the  collector  from  the  bank  makes  her  first  call, 
that  they  may  be  returned  to  the  file  at  the  time  the  scholar  makes 
his  first  deposit.  These  signature  cards  are  kept  at  the  school. 
Deposits  of  1  cent  and  upward  kre  received.  When  deposits  less 
than  $1  are  made  the  child  is  given  a  card  showing  the  amoimt  de- 
posited, and  when  the  amoimt  reaches  $1  it  is  transferred  to  a  regu- 
lar savings  or  bank  book  which  is  delivered  to  the  pupil  together 
with  a  signature  card  to  obtain  the  proper  signatures  for  the  bank 
file. 

When  deposits  are  made,  the  pupil's  name  and  the  amount  is 
entered  on  the  deposit  sheet,  from  which  the  ledger  is  posted.  A 
small  ledger  is  kept  for  each  school  in  which  only  amounts  less  than 
$1  are  posted. 
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In  making  withdrawals  on  the  school  card  or  the  bank  book,  the 
receipt  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  as  well  as  by  the 
depositor. 

The  school  savings  system  was  instituted  in  Duluth  in  1912,  and 
the  deposits  of  6,100  school  children  to  February  1,  1914,  were 
$33,920.42. 

The  Woman's  Provident  Association,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is 
doing  a  work  worthy  of  mention.  A  number  of  Des  Moines  women 
endeavored  to  interest  the  school  board  in  establishing  school  sav- 
ings  banks  in  their  city.  Failing  too  btain  the  board's  help,  they 
organized  the  Des  Moines  Penny  Provident  Association  to  collect 
and  care  for  the  school  savings.  This  was  in  1901.  The  total 
amoimt  of  money  deposited  by  the  scholars  since  that  time  is  $95,500. 
The  officers  of  the  Penny  Provident  Association  are  all  women  and 
take  no  remimeration  for  their  services.  They  use  the  card  system, 
but  issue  bright^olored  stamps  for  the  kindergarten  children. 

In  Wynne,  Ark.,  where  the  system  was  taken  up  in  1910  in  the 
high  school,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  A.  Woodward,  says: 

• 

Our  plan  not  only  includes  saving,  but  the  pupil  directors  elect  officers  who  manage 
the  funds.  Up  to  the  present  (March  3, 1914)  they  have  earned  an  average  of  14  per 
cent  clear  profit  per  annum  on  their  capital  stock  of  $250.  The  stockholders  receive 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  first,  then  share  equally  the  balance  of  the  profita  with  the 
depositors.    They  now  have  a  surplus  of  $100.    Each  share  is  $5. 

These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  variations  of  the  school  savings  bank 
methods.  They  are  examples  of  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  incidcate  thrift  and  encourage  small  savings.  There  have 
been  many  other  divergent  plans  for  collecting  and  housing  the  chil- 
dren's deposits  used  for  a  short  time,  some  of  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  those  cited  are  sufficiently 
typical. 

THE  STABiP  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  stamp  savings  system  is  that  it  relieves 
the  school  authorities  of  the  bookkeeping.  The  stamps  that  represent 
money  are  issued  by  some  bank  willing  to  help  with  the  scheme  of 
getting  the  children  to  save  their  pennies.  Stamps  are  generally 
made  in  different  colors,  according  to  their  denominations.  Some 
banks  issue  only  1-cent  school  saving  stamps;  others  nothing  less 
than  6  and  the  multiples  thereof,  while  some  offer  a  greater  variety 
of  denominations. 

Much  money  has  been  saved  by  school  children  through  the  stamp 
saving  system,  especially  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  where  thrift- 
teaching  has  no  especial  educational  direction.  The  stamps  have 
more  attraction  for  the  younger  children  than  for  those  in  the  higher 
grades 
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The  bankers  deposit  the  stamps  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
who  are  willing  to  receive  them  and  be  responsible  for  their  sale  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers  turn  the  money  received  for  them  to  the 
bank  weekly.  The  child's  account  is  opened  with  the  bank  when 
his  card  folder  is  filled  with  stamps  and  represents  $1.  Then  a  new 
folder  is  supplied  and  the  operation  repeated. 

According  to  Mr.  Delos  Fall,  who  published  a  pamphlet  on '' Thrift- 
Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools"  in  1903,  the  stamp  system  was  first 
used  in  the  United  States  in  the  public  schools  of  <jrand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  1894.  It  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  the  schools  of 
Kankakee  and  Owosso,  where  it  has  long  been  in  successful  use. 
The  Associated  Charities  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  adopted  this  system  about  1896  and  administer  it 
with  good  effect.  The  Penny  Provident  operates  in  this  way  and 
has  a  very  extended  circuit.  The  stamp  system  is  also  used  in 
Minneapolis,  originally  under  the  Associated  Charities,  but  later 
under  the  direction  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  which 
improved  and  enlaiged  its  usefulness. 

Every  public  school  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  now  has  school  savings 
banks  collections.  The  stamp  system  was  introduced  by  the  Bank 
of  Italy,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education  i|i  1911.  This 
bank  furnishes  1-cent  stamps.  The  pupils  bring  their  deposits  to 
the  teacher;  she  gives  them  the  number  of  1-cent  stamps  their  money 
represents,  and  they  paste  them  on  the  cards,  which  are  arranged  to 
hold  50  stamps.  A  representative  of  the  bank  calls  at  the  school  the 
same  day  for  the  money  thus  collected.  A  bank  account  is  opened 
with  the  child  when  he  has  filled  two  folders,  aggr^ating  $1.  After 
an  account  is  thus  opened,  the  pupil  can  add  at  any  time  50  cents  to 
it  in  coin,  or  a  filled  folder  representing  that  amount.  There  were 
11,500  pupils  who  had  opened  bank  accounts  up  to  February,  1914. 

In  Nutley,  N.  J.,  the  stamp  system  is  used.  The  women  inter- 
ested go  into  the  schools  one  afternoon  a  week  and  sell  the  stamps 
to  the -children  to  encourage  them  in  saving.  When  a  child  has 
stamps  amounting  to  $1  on  his  folder,  he  receives  a  check  for  $1  in 
his  own  name  in  exchange  for  the  filled  folder.  He  endorses  the 
check  and  takes  it  to  the  bank,  with  or  without  assistance,  and  opens 
his  own  bank  account.  When  he  has  filled  another  folder  the 
transaction  is  repeated.  The  aim  is  to  give  him  real  business  train- 
ing in  the  bank  habit,  as  well  as  instruction  in  healthful  industry  and 
economy.  Banking  experience  has  recently  been  made  a  special 
feature  in  connection  with  the  prevocational  school  for  boys. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  a  very  successful  stamp-saving  system, 
originated  in  1894.  Mr.  E.  R.  Weitz,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Savings 
Bank,  writes: 

The  bank  employs  a  collector  who  visits  each  school  at  stated  periods  of  the  week 
and  sells  the  stamps  to  the  various  principals.    The  principals,  in  turn,  sell  the  stamps 
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to  the  pupils,  'niese  atempt  the  pupils  take  imd  paste  into  iMets  which  the  bank  has 
printed  for  this  purpose.  Each  folder  holds  50  stamps.  These  folders,  when  filled, 
can  be  brought  to  the  bank,  and  we  issue  a  school  savings  book  to  the  depositor  for  the 
amount.  This  system  is  very  popular  with  the  parents,  and  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  schools  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  us.  We  have  now  on  deposit  in  the 
school  savings  department  upward  at  $75,000,  and  nearly  8,000  of  the  school  children 
have  accounts  with  us. 

Reproduced  herewith  is  the  face  of  the  stamp  savings  card  used 
by  a  Boston,  Massachusetts,  savings  society  in  the  collection  of 
school  savings.  '^ 


A  penny 

saved  is 

a  penny 

gained. 

1 

A  wise 

man  saves 

for  the 

future. 

You  cant 

get  rich  by 

spending 

money. 

Everybody 

should 

have  a  bank 

accoimt. 

• 

A  house 

is  built 
at  a 

one 
time. 

brick 

Start 

anew 
pass 

carder 
book. 

get  a 

THE   NEW  YORK  CFTY  REPORT. 

The  several  plans  of  school  savings  have  had  considerable  atten- 
tion in  New  York  City.  The  report  of  a  special  conunittee  adopted 
on  May  13,  1914,  provides  as  follows :  ^ 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  OROANIZINO  AND  CONDUCTINa  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

1*.  School  savings  banks  shall  be  established  wherever  practicable  in  such  ele- 
mentary, high  and  other  schools  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  authorize  upon 
application  of  the  principals. 

2.  School  savings  banks  shall  be  establidied  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  160  of  the  banking  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  printed 
forma  to  be  used  shall  be  in  accordance  with  those  specified  in  '^Plan  No.  1 "  or  'Tlan 
No.  2  "  hereinafter  described. 

3.  School  savings  banks  shall  be  open  for  business  not  less  than  one  day  each  week, 
and  banking  business  shall  be  transacted  before  9  a.  m.,  between  12  and  1  p.  m.,  or 

1  ^oard  of  Edocatioii,  City  of  New  York,  Document  No.  6, 1014,  School  Savings  Banks. 
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after  3  p.  m.    Withdrawals  may  be  made  not  oftener  than  once  each  week.    Deposito 
of  one  or  more  cents  shall  be  received,  as  the  individual  school  banks  shall  provide. 

4.  All  moneys  received  for  deposit  shall  be  deposited  in  a  State  savings  bank  which 
is  willing  to  accept  the  accounts;  and  such  deposits  shall  be  made  in  trust  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  ''bank  manager"  for  the  pupils  and  in  the  name  of  the  school,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  change  in  principal  or  bank  manager  a  change  in  stationery  shall  not  be  involved. 
Money  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  accoxmt  in  the  depository  bank  on  a  check 
signed  by  the  principal  and  a  designated  treasurer,  secretary,  or  bank  manager,  in 
their  representative  capacity.  The  principal  shall  designate  the  treasurer,  secretary, 
or  bank  manager  except  as  otherwise  hereinaft^  provided. 

5.  Withdrawals  from  the  ''school  accoxmt''  in  a  State  savings  bank  shall  be  restricted 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200  at  any  time.  No  withdrawals  from  the  school  account 
in  a  State  savings  bank  shall  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  expense 
connected  with  ihe  school  bank,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  payment  of  deposit- 
ors: Pravidedf  however ,  That  accrued  interest  on  the  school  account  may  be  with- 
drawn for.the  puipose  of  school  bank  expenses. 

6.  A  report  covering  the  school  savings  bank  business  for  each  term  shall  be  made 
by  the  principal  and  bank  manager  to  the  board  of  education,  with  prop^  vouchers 
for  receipts  and  expenditures  of  bank  interest  money,  within  five  days  after  the  close 
of  each  term,  in  a  form  hereinafter  prescribed. 

7.  No  interest  shall  be  paid  to  pupil  depositors  by  the  school  savings  bank. 

8.  When  a  pupil  has  to  his  credit  in  the  school  savings  bank  an  amount  for  which 
the  State  savings  bank  will  open  an  interest-bearing  account  (|1  or  $5,  as  the  case  may 
be),  a  separate  account  shall  be  opened  for  him  in  the  State  savings  bank,  and  his 
savings  shall  be  duly  transferred  thereto.  From  a  pupil  having  a  separate  State  savings 
bank  account,  collections  in  school  shall  continue  as  before  until  an  additional  sum  of 
$1  or  $5,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  credited  to  him  in  the  school  bank.  Then  such  amount 
shall  be  transferred  to  his  individual  account  in  the  depository  State  savings  bank. 

9.  Withdrawals  from  pupils'  individual  accounts  in  State  savings  banks  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  such  banks.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  school 
savings  bank  shall  make  inquiry  from  time  to  time  regarding  withdrawals  from  pupils' 
individual  accounts  in  State  savings  banks,  and  try  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  unrea- 
sonable withdrawals  from  such  accounts. 

10.  When  a  pupil  is  transferred  or  discharged  from  the  school,  his  school  bank  ac- 
count shall  be  closed  by  paying  to  him  any  balance  standing  to  his  credit,  and  taking 
a  receipt  signed  by  the  pupil  and  his  parent  or  guardian. 

11.  In  opening  an  accoimt  in  the  school  savings  bank  the  pupil  depositor  shall  fill 
out  and  sign  a  deposit  card. 

12.  Savings  bank  officers^nd  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
may  be  chosen  in  any  high  school  having  a  school  savings  bank. 

Plan  No.  1. — Blanki  authorized/or  use,  as  authorized  and  tleecnbed  in  Board  of  Education 

*' Document  No.  B—IBIS.'' 

1.  Pupils'  bank  card. 

2.  Teacher's  deposit  sheet. 

3.  Envelope. 

4.  Principal's  deposit  sheet  or  school  sheet. 

5.  Deposit  slips  and  school  bank  book. 

6.  Pupils'  deposit  slip. 

7.  Withdrawal  and  transfer  checks  (on  bank). 

8.  Transfer  slip. 

9.  Teacher's  ledger  (book  or  sheet). 
10.  Principal's  ledger  (book  or  sheet). 
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PtiAif  No.  2,^^kmk»  mutkorkedfor  ute. 

1.  Cards  in  duplicate  for  opening  an  account. 

2.  Deposit  slip. 

8.  Pass  card  (in  duplicate  and  colon,  one  card  for  pupil,  one  for  the  achocd  bank. 
On  these,  amounts  of  deposits  up  to  $5  are  punched.) 

4.  Pupils'  ledger  account  card  (showing  deposits,  drafts  and  balance  with  dates). 

5.  Form  of  check,  for  withdrawals. 

6.  Parent's  consent  to  withdrawals. 

7.  Notice  of  withdrawal. 

8.  Pass-book  receipt. 

9.  Receipt  on  closing  account. 

10.  Bank  manager's  daily  or  weekly  financial  report  to  principal. 

11.  Notice  to  savings  bank. 

12.  A  punch  for  cutting  amount  of  deposits  on  cards. 

Form  for  term  reporU. 

Term  report  of  the  School  Savings  Bank  of  Public  School  ....  Boiou^ 

of New  Yoric  City. 

Balance  on  hand ,  191 

Amount  of  deposits  received to ,  191 

Amount  of  interest  credited  by  depository  bank 


Total  receipts 

Amounts  of  payments  to  depositors to ,  191 , 


Deduct _ , 

Balance  on  hand ,  191 

Balance  as  shown  by  passbook  in  depository  bank ,  191 , 


Amount  due  depositors $ 


Numb^  of  depositors ,  191 

Number  of  accounts  opened ,  191. .,  to ,  191. . 

Total  depositors 

Number  of  accounts  closed ,  191..,  to ,  191.. 


Deduct * . 

Nimiber  of  open  accounts ,  191 

Average  amount  to  credit  of  each  account 

Total  number  of  deposits  during  term 

Total  numb er  of  wi  thdrawals  d uring  term 

Number  of  accoimts  transferred  to  savings  accoimts  in  various  banks ^ 

Amount  of  such  accounts 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  school  at  date 

Vouchers  for  interest  received  and  disbursements  therefrom  attached  hereto. . . 


Treasurer  School  Savings  Bank. 

..•.•.••••....... , 

PrmeipaL 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  31^  1914. 
Sir:  For  city  schools,  as  for  village  and  country  schools,  though 
perhaps  to  a  less  degree  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter,  the  char- 
acter, education,  professional  knowledge,  and  skill  of  individual 
teachers  must  be  counted  as  the  most  important  factors  for  eflSciency 
and  success.  The  agencies  and  methods  through  and  by  which  teach- 
ers for  city  schools  are  prepared  are  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
agencies  and  methods  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  and 
village  schools.  Although  all  the  States  maintain  normal  schools  or 
schools  of  education  in  connection  with  State  colleges  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  and  although  most  of  the  graduates  of  these  find 
places  as  teachers  in  city  schools,  still  all  cities  but  one  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  or  more,  and  four-fifths  of  those  having  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000,  maintain  normal  or  training  schools  as  a  part  of 
their  jiublic-school  system.  The  annual  enrollment  in  these  schools  is 
more  than  7,000  and  the  number  of  graduates  each  year  about  3,000. 
Most  of  the  new  teachers  in  the  schools  of  these  cities  are  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  these  graduates.  The  character  of  these  city  normal  or 
training  schools  therefore  determines  to  a  very  large  extent  the  char- 
acter .of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  cities  are  taught 
Becognizing  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  organization, 
management,  and  work  of  the  city  normal  or  training  schools,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  oflPer  of  Dr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  principal  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Training  School  and  a  special  collaborator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  a  careful  study  of  them  and  to  prepare 
a  report  of  the  results  obtained.  This  report  is  transmitted  herewith 
for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  dis- 
tribution among  school  officers  in  the  larger  cities,  among  principals 
of  State  and  city  normal  schools,  and  professors  and  students  of 
education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Corn/mdssioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  organizing  the  material  of  this  report  it  has  been  difficult  to 
determine  what  method  of  treatment  would  lead  to  the  better  service. 
While  there  are  many  topics  that  are  obscure,  there  are  still  suffi- 
cient  data  to  justify  certain  positions  which  seem  to  the  writer  to 
need  emphasis  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  function  of  what  has 
been  brought  together  seems,  however,  to  afford  a  basis  for  further 
study  and  for  the  formulation  of  specific  programs  in  particular 
localities. 

There  are  usually  some  errors  in  work  done  under  the  most  favor- 
able  conditions,  and  when  a  study  is  made  in  the  marginal  moments 
of  one's  daily  work  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  even  much  care  has 
prevented  many  slips  and  falls.  Several  hundred  people  have  con- 
tributed material  to  this  report,  representing  mainly  the  principals 
of  the  city  training  schools  and  the  superintendents  of  the  city 
schools.  Enough  cases  of  conflicting  reports  have  been  cleared  up 
to  indicate  that  there  are  probably  others  that  have  escaped  detection. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  those  who  have  contributed 

material  to  this  report;  the  compiler  owes  much  to  their  cooperation 

and  suggestions. 

Frank  A.  Manny. 
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CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  there  is  need  of  the  mass  work  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  done  well  by  many  schools  in  the  country.  Too  little 
attention,  however,  is  given  in  many  cases  to  the  need  of  selecting 
individuals  who  will  make  good  use  of  further  opportunities  for 
growth  and  training.  The  problem  is  social,  and  the  selecting  and 
directing  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a  margin  of 
time  for  this  aspect  of  the  work.  We  can  not  get  along  without 
machine-made  work,  but  best  results  require  as  well  careful  hand- 
work to  set  standards  and  to  keep  and  develop  high  art  levels.  In 
many  respects  the  city  oflPers  superior  opportunities  for  developing 
this  machinery  and  for  providing  for  that  selection  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  progress. 

The  city  training  school  has  grown  up  under  difficult  conditions,  and 
there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  those  most  seriously  concerned 
in  it  to  do  more  than  attempt  to  meet  the  very  urgent  demands 
made  upon  it.^  At  a  conference  of  principals  of  training  schools 
and  colleges  held  at  St.  Louis  in  February,  1912,  the  secretary  of  the 
group  agreed  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  "  Present  status  of  city 
training  schools."  This  was  presented  in  a  preliminary  form  at  the 
conference  held  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1913.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  gave  its  support  to  the  inquiry,  and  the 
present  report  is  the  outcome  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  following  list  of  problems  has  been  selected  from  the  many 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  report  for  consideration  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  national  ccmference  of  training-school 
teachers : 

VESD8  AXD  P0B8ZBZLITXS8  TO  BESTITDIED  AVB  RSPO&TBD  TTPOV. 

1.  Publication  of  a  list  by  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of  standard- 
grade  normal  and  training  scbools,  following,  tbe  precedent  established  In  tbe 
case  of  universities  and  colleges.    Tbls  list  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  accrediting 

* "  The  agencies  in  tbe  control  of  this  board  for  tbe  training  of  teachers  were  not 
studied  by  the  inquiry  committee  of  the  board  of  estimate.  I  recommend  an  inquiry  into 
onr  facilities  for  training  teachers  at  pablic  expense,  tbe  number  and  arrangement  of 
studies  in  the  training  schoolst  the  relation  of  these  studies  to  tbe  work  done  by  the 
graduates,  the  time  allotment  of  the  yarious  studies,  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
subjects.  Is  tbere  subject  matter  outside  the  course  of  more  vital  benefit  to  the 
students  than  that  now  In  the  course?  Has  the  service  of  the  normal  and  city  colleges 
been  fully  utUixed  by  this  board  in  securing  service  for  the  general  system  of  public 
high  and  elementary  schools?  These  and  aUied  questions  should  be  taken  up  with  in- 
tent to  improve  the  method  of  securing  high-class  teachers  for  the  schools."  (Bep,  of 
Pres.  Bd.  of  Ed.  N.  T.  City,  Jan.  28,  1914.) 
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certificates  in  varioas  States  and  cities,  also  for  articulation  of  courses  with 
degree-giving  institutions.  (See  the  "accredited"  list  of  secondary  schools 
issued  in  1913  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.^) 

2.  Agreement  between  authorities  of  city,  State,  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  as  to  standard  forms  of  reports  for  normal  and  training  schools, 
including  rules  for  determining  proportion  of  salari^  of  special-subject  teachers, 
teachers  of  practice,  etc. ;  also  standard  means  of  determining  per  capita  cost ; 
the  reporting  of  libraries  so  as  to  distinguish  textbooks  and  classroom  sets  from 
reference  books,  etc. 

3.  Separate  listing  in  State  and  National  reports  of  State,  county,  and  city 
training  schools  and  classes  connected  with  high  schools. 

4.  Encouragement  of  printed  announcements  and  curricula  of  city  training 
schools  for  purposes  of  interchange  and  mutual  criticism. 

5.  Formation  of  circuits  of  training  schools  of  similar  scope^  to  members  of 
which  each  school  belonging  will  send  printed  and  mimeographed  syllabi,  out- 
lines, blanks,  forms,  etc. 

6.  Statement  of  the  function  of  a  training-school  corps  in  a  city  system 
(p.  10). 

7.  Actual  requirements  of  practice  teaching  (pp.  60-66). 

8.  The  relation  of  the  high-school  course  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
(pp.  17-23). 

9.  The  best  means  of  passing  from  the  training  school  into  the  city  service 
(pp.  66-69). 

10.  Substituting  in  the  city  schools  (pp.  69-73). 

11.  A  series  of  tests  similar  In  purpose  to  the  Ck>urtis  arithmetic  and  English 
tests,  the  Hillegas  composition  scale,  and  the  Thomdike  and  Ayres  penmanship 
scales,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  a  comparative  report  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  students  entering  upon  training  work.  Possibly  this  could  be  extended 
to  include  a  comparison  of  the  students  with  others  in  the  senior  classes  of  the 
various  high  schools. 

12.  The  possibilities  of  advanced  work  for  selected  students  in  higher  institu- 
tions, as  is  done  in  England. 

13.  The  interchange  of  traiiAng-school  students  as  recomm^ided  by  Supt 
Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

14.  The  establishment  of  funds  similar  to  the  Gregg  Fund  in  Indianapolis 
(p.  81),  to  be  used  as  incentives  for  strong  students  to  enter  upon  teaching. 

15.  The  interchange  among  training  and  normal  schools  of  members  of  the 
faculties  for  a  semester's  residence. 

16.  The  encouragement  of  the  publication  in  annual  reports  of  the  titles, 
books,  editings,  researches,  etc.,  by  members  of  the  corps,  as  has  been  done  for 
some  years  in  Boston. 

17.  More  adequate  means  of  securing  and  circulating  material  upon  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  America  and  elsewhere.  There  is  need  of  an  educational 
journal  whose  major  concern  is  the  training  of  teachers. 

18.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  and  results  of  small  training  schools  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  scholarships  in  larger  city  and  State  schools  iW'  145-149). 

19.  The  relationship  of  the  State  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in 
cities  (pp.  94-100). 

20.  The  special  problems  involved  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  grades  VII 
and  VIII  and  their  relations  to  the  trainiug  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

21.  The  relationship  of  the  training  of  teachers  to  that  of  other  municipal 
employees  (pp.  89-94). 

^  Education  bulleUn,  1913,  No.  20. 
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To  the  State  has  fallen  the  chief  care  of  public  higher  education. 
The  only  section  of  schooling  beyond  the  secondary  period  which 
any  considerable  numb^  of  municipalities  has  entered  is  that  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  In  so  far  as  this  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Teachers  must  be  pro- 
vided in  large  numbers  for  city  schools,  and  any  influences  which  lead 
to  higher  standards  in  qualifications  are  felt  first  in  cities.  Nat- 
urally, under  the  circumstances,  the  development  of  these  schools 
has  been  opportunistic.  They  have  had  a  more  definite  program 
than  that  required  of  State  normal  schools,  and,  what  has  been  of 
even  greater  influence,  they  have  been  more  subject  to  the  immedi- 
ate reaction  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

The  supply  of  teachers  for  a  city  system  depends  upon  those  who 
have  had  training  and  experience  elsewhere  and  those  in  the  city  who 
wish  to  enter  the  service.  In  days  of  a  spoils  system  school  posi- 
tions made  excellent  pawns  in  playing  the  game.  This  fact,  among 
others,  has  had  its  part  in  tending  to  hold  these  positions  as  local 
possessions  from  which  the  foreign  teacher  is  to  be  excluded  as  far 
as  possible. 

When  one  reads  the  naive  note  made  in  one  report,  "We  like  our 
system ;  it  makes  such  excellent  teachers,"  and  in  another,  that  mem- 
bership is  restricted  "  simply  by  accommodations,"  he  realizes  to  some 
extent  certain  of  the  difficulties  in  the  situations  which  are  not  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  principals  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  amid  the  common  complaint  that  there 
are  not  enough  candidates  of  the  quality  desired  for  teaching,  Cin- 
cinnati is  able  to  secure  its  elementary  teachers  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  scale  of  university  graduates,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
means  of  meeting  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  become  apparent 
to  the  educational  authorities  of  many  large  cities.  This  city  has 
a  lower  salary  maximum  than  that  of  several  other  cities,  yet  it  can 
require  a  course  of  twice  the  length  given  elsewhere. 

Material  is  not  available  upon  the  religious  problems  in  the  city 
training  schools.  It  is  possible  that,  where  they  appear,  many  of 
them  are  not  so  much  questions  of  religion  as  of  the  results  of  segre- 
gation. Thus,  in  a  large  city  a  speaker  who  was  invited  to  address 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  which  sent  students  to  the  train- 
ing school  found  that  half  of  his  audience  were  representatives  of 
teaching  orders  of  a  particular  church.  Inquiry  showed  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  members  of  the  training  school  had  never  been  mem- 
bers of  the  public-school  system  until  they  entered  upon  the  two 
years'  course  of  training.  Apart  from  any  question  of  religion,  this 
situation  must  offer  many  difficulties  in  the  school  and  in  the  later 
service. 
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Standard  works  on  education  do  not  give  much  space  to  the  city 
training  school.  Dutton  and  Snedden,  in  their  Administration  of 
public  education,  give  two  lines.  Dr.  Chancellor  gives  some  space 
in  two  of  his  books.  He  sees  clearly  the  dangers  of  the  system,  which 
he  states.to  be : 

First,  it  not  merely  promotes;  it  is  the  instrumentality  of  Inbreeding. 
Second,  It  means  low  salaries  for  tbe  teachers,  because  it  insures  a  large  and 
therefore  cheap  supply  of  young  teachers. 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  the  twelfth  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Dr.  Bobbitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  discusses  "  Sci- 
entific management  applied  to  city  schools."  In  this  is  shown  clearly 
the  important  function  of  a  city  training  school  when  it  shall  become 
a  progressive  indicator  and  worker  out  of  the  real  needs  of  tiie 
system. 

This  appears  to  be  best  accomplished  in  those  cities  where  the  directive 
faculty  of  the  school  are  at  the  same  time  portions  of  the  general  supervisory 
force  of  the  city.  Most  progressive  cities  show  this  in  the  practice-teaching 
work,  and  some  are  coming  to  employ  it  on  the  side  of  the  instruction. 

This  means  conscious  planning  and  not  mere  growth  coming 
largely  through  necessities  and  chance.  It  is  suggestive  of  much 
that  has  not  been  done  and  needs  to  be  done. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Bobbitt's  report  gives  his  gen- 
eral position : 

PRELIMINABT  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Principle  V. — The  management  must  train  its  workers  previQus  to  service  in 
the  measure  demanded  by  its  standard  qualifications,  or  it  must  set  up  entrance 
requirements  of  so  specific  and  detailed  a  nature  as  to  enforce  upon  training 
institutions  the  output  of  a  supply  of  workers  possessing  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tions in  the  degree  necessary  for  entrance  into  service. 

Although  much  neglected  in  actual  practice,  this  principle  appears  to  indi- 
cate one  of  the  major  supervisory  functions.  Since  the  function  is  so  com- 
pletely neglected  at  times  as  to  indicate  no  recognition,  the  statement  wiU 
perhaps  require  some  Justification.  The  first  justification  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  work  that  is  performed  by  the  supervisory  staff  is  in 
large  measure  determined  by  the  entrance  qualifications  which  new  workers 
bring  with  them  when  they  enter  the  service.  If  these  entering  teachers  have 
been  trained  in  low  degree,  or  if  they  have  been  trained  to  Improper  methods 
of  work,  then  the  supervisory  members  must  expend  a  large  excess  of  labor 
in  giving  training  to  young  teachers  which  ought  to  have  been  accompUshed 
in  the  preliminary  course.  If,  however,  the  younger  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  a  superior  manner,  then  the  amount  of  supervisory  energy  required 
for  each  teacher  is  very  much  less,  and  it  can  be  expended  on  a  much  higher 
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professional  plane  and  look  toward  very  much  higher  attainment  Any  form 
of  labor  that  will  reduce  the  work  of  the  superrisory  staff  to  one-half  In 
amount  and  at  the  same  time  place  it  upon  a  higher  plane  Is  «  legitimate 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  supervisory  members.  Unless  the  function  is  per- 
formed by  one  or  other  of  several  methods,  the  organization  can  not  hope  to 
attain  anything  like  maximum  efficiency. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  viewpoint,  it  is  clear  that  the  responsi- 
bility stated  in  the  principle  rests  upon  the  management  of  city  school  systems 
because  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  city  organization  and  the  teachers* 
training  institutions.  These  institutitons  are  preparing  a  product  for  use  in 
the  city  school  systems.  It  is  for  the  school  system  that  uses  the  product  to 
say  what  the  nature  of  the  product  is  to  be  in  all  necessary  details  which  is 
turned  out  for  their  use  by  the  training  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  minis- 
tering to  their  necessities. 

This  relation  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  case  of  training  institutions  within  our 
,  large  cities  which  are  integral  portions  of  the  city  school  system  and  in  which 
the  major  portion  of  the  entering  teachers  are  trained.  If  our  principle  states 
the  relationship  correctly,  the  city  training  school  can  not  be  an  autonomous 
institution,  with  the  general  nature  of  the  work  left  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  the  details  of  it  left  to  the  heads  of  departments.  It  appears  to  be 
clearly  the  function  of  the  management  of  the  city  school  system,  the  super- 
visory staff,  to  say  in  minute  detail  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
output  of  the  training  school ;  and  this  means  the  determination  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  training  curriculum.  This  appears  to  be  best  accomplished 
in  those  cities  where  the  directive  faculty  of  the  school  are  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  general  supervisory  organization  of  the  city.  Most  progressive 
cities  show  this  in  the  practice-teaching  work,  and  some  are  coming  to  employ 
it  on  the  side  of  the  instruction. 

The  performance  of  this  function  is  not  quite  so  simple  in  the  case  of  smaller 
cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts  that  can  not  have  their  own  training  insti- 
tutions. At  the  present  time  they  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  relatively 
autonomous,  and  therefore — so  far  as  the  cities  receiving  their  product  are  con- 
cerned— relatively  irresponsible  institntiona  These  institutions  can  turn  out 
what  they  will,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  cities  that  are  to  receive  their 
product;  and  the  supervisors  must  take  what  they  can  get  It  may  be  what 
they  need,  and  it  may  fall  considerably  or  even  greatly  below  it  The  cities 
themselves  are  relatively  powerless  to  prescribe  the  product  that  is  to  be 
turned  out  for  their  use  by  the  training  institutions. 

In  practically  all  cities  this  is  the  situation  obtaining  In  secondary  educa- 
tion. Training  institutions  turn  out  what  they  will;  and  city  school  systems, 
in  employing  high-school  teachers,  feel  that  they  must  take  the  product  whether 
it  is  of  the  kind  they  need  or  not  In  many  quarters  they  are  coming  to  be 
very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  their  particular  needs  were  but  little  consid- 
ered in  the  shaping  of  the  product  that  was  to  go  to  them. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  various  city  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

(1)  Degree-giving  institutions,  including  the  GoUege  for  Teachers  of  the 
Universty  of  Cincinnati,  New  York  City  College,  and  Hunter  College. 

(2)  Schools  providing  practical  training  for  graduates  of  colleges  and  nor- 
mal schools — Cambridge  and  Chelsea. 
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(3)  Institutions  using  the  name  college,  but  not  conferring  degreea  These 
are  the  Harris  Teachers  College,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  School,  both  of  which  furnish  advanced  work  beyond  the 
two  years'  course  in  summer  school  and  winter  extension  classes. 

(4)  City  training  or  normal  schools,  with  two-year  courses. 

(5)  Similar  institutions,  with  courses  of  one  year  and  one  and  a  half  year's 
length. 

(6)  Training  classes  in  connection  with  the  high  school  or  the  superin- 
tendent's ofQce. 

The  names  given  to  the  city  institutions  studied  show  a  preference 
for  the  word  "  training,"  which  appears  38  times  to  29  uses  of  the 
word  "normal."  In  six  cases  both  words  are  used.  One  city 
(Cincinnati)  has  a  "university,"  one  (Philadelphia)  a  "school  of 
pedagogy,"  two  (Chicago  and  St.  Louis)  have  *^  colleges,"  and  one 
(New  York  City)  has  both  training  schools  and  colleges. 

There  are  a  few  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  from  which  no  re- 
ports have  been  available,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  ma- 
terially to  alter  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  following 
statements.  The  larger  the  city,  the  more  necessity  upon  it  for 
providing  training  within  its  borders.  For  our  present  purpose, 
State  schools  within  these  cities  should  be  counted  with  the  city 
schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  Minneapolis  is  the  only  city  with  a 
population  of  more  than  300,000  which  makes  no  provision  for 
training  teachers.  In  cities  above  150,000  four  out  of  five  have 
schools,  and  the  same  proportion  holds  for  cities  above  100,000. 
For  smaller  cities  account  has  not  been  taken  of  State  schools,  but 
the  59  cities  from  50,000  to  100,000  have  but  17  city  schools ;  the  117 
between  25,000  and  50,000  have  but  6,  and  the  56  between  20,000 
and  25,000  have  but  3.  In  the  232  cities  with  population  between 
20,000  and  100,000  there  are  seven  fewer  city  training  schools  than 
are  found  in  the  50  cities  above  100,000. 

CrriES    HAVING    MORE   THAN    ONE   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

Seven  of  the  larger  cities  have  more  than  one  city  institution  for 
training  teachers.  New  York  has  three  institutions  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Philadelphia  one  school  is  for  women  and  another  is  for  men. 
In  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,-  Washington,  Louisville,  and  Richmond,  a 
second  school  is  maintained  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  feeling  in  some  localities  that  the  opening 
of  a  second  school  in  another  part  of  the  city  would  bring  the  possi- 
bility of  training  within  the  reach  of  many  young  women  who  now 
find  the  distance  a  deciding  factor  against  entering  the  city  service. 
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CUisHflcation  of  cities. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
t 
7 


Popolatioiv 

Number 
of  cities. 

500,000+ 

»8 

300,000+ 

«18 

150,000+ 

*32 

100,000+ 

«50 

50,000+ 

100 

25,000+ 

228 

ao.ooo+ 

2S2 

Training  schools. 


An  have  city  training  schools. 

14  city  schools,  3  State;  Minneapolis  neither. 

23  city  schools,  5  State;  4  neither. 

83  city  schools,  7  State;  10  neither. 

50  city  schools. 

56  city  schools. 

59  city  schools. 


1  New  York  has  three  schools;  Philadelphia  one  for  each  sex;  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore  each  two  schools, 
one  for  colored  students. 

*  Washington,  LouisyiUe,  and  Richmond  have  separate  schools  for  colored  students. 

In  41  schools  in  33  cities  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
there  are  enrolled  over  7,200  pupils.  The  proportion  of  graduates 
to  membership  in  schools  reporting  is  5  to  12;  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  3,000  graduates.  These  cities  report  that  they  require  from 
3,600  to  4,100  teachers  each  year,  so  that  the  training  schools  can 
furnish  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  required  number. 

In  26  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  there  are  700  students 
enrolled;  allowing  300  graduates  annually,  the  schools  can  fill  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  required  500  to  600  new  teachers. 

Of  the  7,200  students  in  the  33  larger  cities,  one-half  are  in  the 
three  largest  cities,  which  have  about  half  of  the  population  of  the 
group;  one- fourth  are  in  the  next  5  cities,  ranging  above  500,000, 
and  having  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population;  the  remaining 
fourth  are  in  25  cities  below  500,000,  having  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  cities  above  100,000  population  there  are  17  schools  having 
less  than  100  students,  9  having  less  than  50,  and  3  with  less  than  25. 

In  the  26  cities  below  100,000,  none  have  an  enrollment  over  100 ; 
all  but  one  have  less  than  75;  21  have  less  than  50;  12  less  than  25, 
and  5  less  than  20. 

Six  of  the  large  cities  having  State  schools*  have  an  enrollment 
in  these  schools  of  nearly  2,500  students,  in  a  city  population  of 
about  1,600,000;  so  that  to  have  the  same  number  coming  from  the 
State  schools  into  these  city  systems  would  take  nearly  half  the  pro- 
duct of  the  schools. 

The  distribution  of  training  schools  by  cities  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying list  in  the  map  on  page  4.  Twenty-three  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  33  cities  over  100,000,  and  26  cities  under 
100,000,  which  have  training  schools.  Of  these,  only  five  States  have 
territory  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  From  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  only  States  having  no  city  train- 
ing schools  are  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina. 


1  San  Fraadsco,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles,  Providence.  Worcester,  and  Lowell, 
more  Is  excluded  from  this  comparison,  as  it  has  both  State  and  city  schoolf. 
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Mr.  Ford's  report  states  that  in  1880  there  were  21  city  normal 
schools  and  in  1911,  80. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  report  for  1889  recoi:ds  58  schools,  with 
538  students.    Supt.  Foos  finds  that: 

More  than  80  cities  with  a  populatloD  of  25,000,  census  of  1900,  have  specific 
instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  superintendents'  or  teachers*  classes, 
classes  in  high  schools,  departments  In  high  schools,  or  separate  normal  training 
schoola  No  doubt  a  number  of  cities  with  less  than  25,000  inhabitants  also  do 
normal  work;  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  about  100  towns  and 
cities  provide  normal  instruction  for  persons  who  desire  to  teach. 

His  list  shows  superintendents'  classes,  15;  high-school  normal 
classes,  19;  normal  training  schools,  62. 

Mr.  Ford's  list  shows  the  following  schools  from  which  neither 
data  nor  notice  of  discontinuation  has  been  secured  for  this  report, 
although  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  information:  Altoona, 
Auburn  (Me.),  Augusta  (Ga.),  Bloomfield  (N.  J.),  Bloomington 
(HI.),  Cohoes,  Dubuque,  Galesburg,  Gloucester,  Hoboken,  James- 
town, Joplin,  Lewiston,  Newbury  port,  Portland  (Me.),  Springfield 
(111.),  Quincy  (HI.)?  Stoughton.  The  State  departments  of  West 
Virginia  and  Georgia  report  schools  at  Wheeling  and  Augusta,  but 
no  reports  have  been  secured.  The  same  is  true  of  Cohoes  and 
Jamestown  in  New  York  State. 

CLOSING  OF  crrr  training  schools. 

Some  schools  have  had  a  periodic  existence,  closing  when  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers  was  large  and  reopening  when  there  was  a  scarcity. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  go  into  this  matter  to  any  great  extent,  but  a 
few  notes  may  be  of  historical  interest.  The  reasons  given  for  closing 
Auburn's  school  in  1912  was  the  proximity  of  three  State  schools. 
The  superintendent  at  Scranton  writes  concerning  the  abolishment  in 
1909  of  the  school  in  that  city : 

To  qualify  under  the  new  school  code,  our  training  graduates  were  compelled 
to  take  a  State  examination  and  receive  State  certificates. 

The  St.  Louis  school  was  discontinued  during  1896-97. 
Dr.  Balliet  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  city  with 
which  he  was  connected: 

The  city  training  school  at  Springfield  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1888  and 
closed  in  June,  1900.  It  was  established  because  a  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  normal  schools  were  at  that  time  not  giving  effective,  practical  training. 
It  was  abolished  because  those  State  normal  schools  had  improved  and  were 
very  eflacient. 

.  Cincinnati  opened  a  training  school  in  September,  1868,  and  closed 
it  in  February,  1901. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  superintendent  in  a  manufacturing 
city  shows  not  only  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  training  schools,  but 
also  the  limitations  in  its  city  school  system  which  they  may  be  used 
to  perpetuate: 

Two  years  ago  my  board  voted  to  abolish  the  dty  training  school.  At  the  last 
election,  fall  of  1011,  the  personnel  of  the  board  was  changed ;  it  was  voted  to 
reconsider  the  former  vote  with  the  result  noted  above.  It  is  not  yet  the  time 
to  abolish  the  school  in  this  city.  I  have  between  80  and  90  young  teachers  who 
are  substituting  and  assisting  in  rooms  containing  over  50  pupils  each,  because 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  buildings  and  as  a  result  not  rooms  enough.  Conse- 
quently these  assistants  must  wait  for  four  or  five  years  before  they  can  be 
appointed  to  rooms  of  their  own. 

You  readily  see  how  handicapped  I  would  be  In  securing  teachers  to  assist 
in  my  schools  when  other  cities  could  give  them  rooms.  In  using  the  graduates 
of  my  own  school,  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  some  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  determining 
the  suitableness  of  candidates  for  entering  telephone,  street  railway, 
and  some  other  lines  of  service.  Little  has  been  done  in  selecting 
students  for  teacher  training,  beyond  some  very  external  examina- 
tions. Some  of  the  university  departments  of  education  and  psy- 
chology now  are  considering  studies  which  may  lead  to  more  effective 
means  of  sifting  the  applicants.  Present  salaries  keep  down  the 
number  of  candidates,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  more  definite  standard 
would  help  to  raise  the  scale  of  salaries. 

In  cities  in  which  the  number  of  candidates  is  much  larger  than 
the  nimiber  of  students  desired,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  restric- 
tions by  means  of  which  students  of  low  scholarship  are  excluded. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  that  very  frequently  students  who  are 
low  in  academic  standing  make  good  teachers.  While  there  is  at 
times  a  tendency  to  be  dogmatic  in  this  matter  by  those  who  can 
point  to  few  cases  to  prove  the  point,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  a 
sufficiently  complete  study  of  the  question  to  justify  those  who  opr 
pose  it  in  making  positive  statements.  A  thorough  analysis  was 
made  in  one  city  of  the  membership  of  several  classes  after  enter- 
ing service  by  the  teachers  who  had  trained  them  in  practice  and 
in  theory.  The  groups  were  divided  into  quarters,  according  to 
high-school  standing,  and  it  was  found  (1)  there  were  occasional 
difficult  cases  in  the  three  higher  quarters,  but  (2)  almost  all  of  the 
cases  which  had  required  extra  amounts  of  time  and  of  exertion  on 
the  part  of  teachers  came  from  the  fourth  quarter;  (3)  in  two  classes 
the  loss  of  the  entire  fourth  quarter  would  have  caused  but  one  clear 
eo457'— 16 — 2 
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loss  to  the  city.  This  last  exception  was  that  of  a  student  of  much 
power  who  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  have  been  taken  account 
of.  In  other  classes  the  representatives  of  the  lowest  quarter  who 
made  valuable  teachers  were  in  most  cases  those  whose  low  records 
were  due  to  special  health  conditions  or  to  other  known  causes  which 
adequate  records  would  report  as  a  basis  for  special  decision.  A 
young  woman  in  ill  health,  imder  wise  direction,  may  be  able  to  take 
such  care  of  herself  as  to  make  a  better  record  in  later  years  than 
another  naturally  stronger,  but  unadvised,  because  she  had  no  ap- 
parent needs. 

Careful  experimentation  shows  that  many  of  the  students  who 
seem  to  promise  failure  as  teachers  are  capable  of  a  high  grade  of 
service  if  they  are  given  an  additional  half  year  or  full  year  of 
preparation. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  accessible  data  with  reference 
to  the  proportion  of  students  according  to  a  division  into  quarters  on 
the  basis  of  high-school  records;  also  the  means  used  to  determine 
entrance  into  the  training  schools: 

Students  in  the  four  quarters — Entrance  to  training  schools. 


City  tnining  schools. 


Albany 

Baltimore  (white). 


Birmingham. 

Boston 

Cincinnati... 


Cleveland. 
Cohimbos. 
CoDcard.. 
Dayton... 
Detroit... 
Elitabeth. 

Erie 

Harrisbi 
Indi 
Jersey 

LooisWUe'.... 
New  Orleans. 


rrisbors.. 
lianaDOUB. 
seyCity.. 


Omaha 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 

Reading 

Schenectady. 
St  Louis.... 


St  Paul 

Toledo 

WMhtaigtott  (white). 

Watertown 

Yonkera 


Divisions  according  to  high- 
school  records. 


First 
quar- 
ter. 


7 
27 


Second 

quar- 

ter. 


13 
26 


Third 


19 
27 


Fourth 
quar- 
ter. 


58 
20 


75  per  cent  best  half  college 
graduates. 


41 


25 


44 

10 
76 


25 

ii' 


30 


25 


17 
90 
25 


25 
*29* 


25 
25 


20 


25 
'23' 


5 
'25 


19 


25 
17 


50  25  25      Few. 

Largely  from  second  quarter... 
Upper  two-thirds  for  I  years... 


33 


33 


34 


Training^MhooI  entrance 
requirements: 


Recommendatian  of  high- 
school  principal. 

do 

Competitive  examination. . 


Percentage 

required 

on  i4gh- 

school 

work. 


85 
'75 


Competitive  examination. 


Examination  if  necessary.. 
Competitive  examination. 


Examinati(Mi 

Selected  by  superintendent. 

High-school  standing 

Competitive  examination. . 


Entrance  examination  frtrnk 
lower  third. 


80 


Very  good. 


80 


80 
80 

'76 
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Frequently  special  courses  are  arranged  in  the  larger  high  schools 
for  prospective  training-school  students.  In  St.  Louis  ^  9  per  cent 
of  the  students  were  in  a  course — 

preparatory  to  the  Teachers  CoUege  ♦  ♦  ♦  arranged  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  instruction  in  penmanship,  drawing,  and  such  subjects  having  im- 
mediate professional  bearing.  It  has  always  been  thought  that  this  crowded 
out  of  this  course  some  of  the  important  cultural  elements  of  other  courses. 
B^irthermore,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  those  choosing  this  course 
did  not  supply  the  numbers  to  meet  our  demand  for  teachers,  and  graduates 
in  good  standing  of  any  other  course  have  consequently  been  admitted  to  the 
Teachers  College.     (St  Louis  Report,  1912.) 

In  St.  Louis  students  whose  records  place  them  in  the  lowest  third 
of  the  high-school  graduating  class  may,  by  taking  an  examination, 
become  eligible  for  admission  in  case  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  candidates  having  the  higher  grades.  The  subjects  for  this  ex- 
amination  are :  English  composition  and  literature ;  algebra,  to  quad- 
ratics; plane  geometry:  general  history;  two  of  the  following 
sciences — ^physics,  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  physiography,  zo- 
ology; and  one  of  the  following  languages — ^Latin,  Greek,  French, 
or  Spanish.  An  average  of  75  per  cent  is  required,  with  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  any  subject. 

In  Boston,  a  special  course  is  provided.  The  plan  is  given  here- 
with : 

Candidates  who  have  completed  a  four  years^  course  in  a  Boston  high 
school,  as  outlined  helow,  with  diploma,  will  be  examined  on  the  second  Friday 
and  the  preceding  Thursday  in  June.  The  amount  of  work  to  have  been  thus 
completed  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  points  placed  opposite  each  subject. 

Ck)UBSE  OF  Study. 

First  Year, 
Subjects.  -  Points. 

English  I 5 

Latin  I,  or  German  I,  or  French  I 4 

Mathematics  I  (Algebra)— 4 

History  I  (ancient  or  English) 3 

Drawing  I 3 

Physical  training  I 2 
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^  From  1004-5  to  1909-10  the  range  of  percentages  of  girls  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  high  school  entering  the  teachers'  college  was  from  26  to  48. 

In  Indianapolis,  a  competitive  examination  for  all  candidates  is  held  in  August  and 
Janiiar7t  in  arithmetic ;  oral  reading ;  English  grammar,  literature,  and  composition ; 
general  history,  including  United  States ;  botany ;  vocal  music ;  and  drawing. 
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Second  year. 

Points. 

English  II 4 

Latin  II,  or  German  II,  or  French  II 4 

Mathematics  II  (geometry) 4 

Hygiene ' 1 

History  II  (mediieyal  or  medUeval  and  modem  European) 3 

Drawing  II ^1 3 

Physical  training  II 2 

21 
Third  year, 

English  III 3 

Latin  I  or  III,  or  German  I  or  III,  of  French  I  or  III 4 

Mathematics  III  (arithmetic,  one-half  year;  algebra  and  geometry,  one- 
half  year) 5 

Music  I 2 

Physics 4 

Physical  training  III 2 

20 
Fourth  year, 

English  IV 3 

Latin  II  or  IV,  or  German  II  or  IV,  or  Froich  II  or  IV 4 

Music  II 2 

United  States  history  under  the  Constitution 3 

Chemistry 4 

Physical  training  IV 2 
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Non  1. — ^Tbe  four  years  of  foreign  language  study  required  may  be  deroted  to  a 
single  language,  but  must  not  include  more  than  two  languages. 

Note  2. — ^Time  is  left  in  the  fourth  year  to  make  up  a  failure  or  to  add  an  addi- 
tional study. 

Each  candidate  must  present  certificates  from  the  head  master  of  the  high 
school  attended  showing  that  she  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  subjects  of 
the  course  in  the  high  school,  and  has  earned  not  less  than  the  number  of  points 
set  opposite  each  subject.  Candidates  will  be  excused  from  examination  In  each 
subject  of  the  first  three  years  In*. which  they  have  passed  with  a  grade  of  A 
or  B,  but  will  be  examined  in  those  subjects  in  which  the  grade  is  C. 

All  candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course. 

GRADUATES   OF   OTHEB   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  Boston  high  school  must  have  com- 
pleted an  equivalent  four  years'  course  elsewhere,  with  diploma.  They  will 
be  examined  on  the  second  Friday  and  the  preceding  Thursday  in  June  in  each 
of  the  subjects  above  specified.  Certificates  showing  that  the  subjects  of  the 
first  three  years  of  the  course  have  been  completed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  in 
high  schools  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  may  be  accepted  in 
place  of  examinations  In  these  subjects. 

Applications  for  such  certificates  must  be  sent  to  the  board  of  superintendents 
not  later  than  June  1. 

All  candidates  will  be  examined  In  the  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course. 
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GBADUATE8  OF  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SOHOOLS. 

Women  graduates  of  a  university,  college,  or  State  normal  school,  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  men  graduates  of  a  university  or  coDege 
so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to  >the  senior  class  without  examination.  Bach 
candidate  must  presait  to  the  board  of  superintendents  certificates  of  graduation 
from  a  university,  ccHlege,  or  normal  school,  of  good  health,  and  of  good  moral 
character. 

In  New  York  City  the  following  course  is  required : 

Recitation 
periods.^ 

English  literature,  rhetoric  and  composition,  grammar 494 

Algebra J 190 

Plane  geometry 190 

History,  ancient  or  modem,  I 114 

History,  English  or  modem,  II 114 

American  history  and  civics 152 

Drawing 228 

Botany,  zoology,  and  physiology 190 

Physics 190 

Latin  or  German  or  French 380 

Music   152 

The  English  must  have  been  continuous  through  four  years.  Vocal 
music,  one  lesson  each  week,  and  drawing,  one  lesson  each  week,  for 
two  years;  two  lessons  each  week  during  the  other  two  years.  -A 
high-school  standing  of  65  is  required,  but  records  prior  to  January, 
1911,  of  60  for  girls  and  70  for  boys  are  accepted.  Physics  and 
physiography  are  required  for  training-scHool  entrance,  and  special 
advanced  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language. 
Stud^its  from  outside  schools  with  approved  courses  must  take  en- 
trance examinations  in  fourth-year  English,  a  third  or  fourth  year 
foreign  language,  and  drawing. 

An  interesting  obligation  is  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  high  school — 

to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  Is  habitually  r^lable,  cheerful,  obedient,  and 
tmthful;  that  he  exhibits  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness;  that  his  habitual 
posture  In  sitting,  in  standing,  and  In  walking  is  correct  and  dignified ;  that  he 
speaks  the  Englli^  language  without  foreign  accent,  and  with  dear  and  cor- 
rect enunciation;  and  that  his  habitual  use  of  language  Is  that  which  befits  a 
teacher. 

"in  Philadelphia  candidates  from  either  the  general  or  the  college 
preparatory  course  are  admitted.  In  the  report  of  that  city  for 
1910  the  following  statement  was  made  in  connection  with  new 
standards  for  admission  to  the  service : 

In  fact,  the  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  ♦  ♦  ♦  were  so  much 
lower  than  those  for  graduation  from  the  normal  school  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  student  of  though  school  to  leave  that  institution  long  before 
graduation,  and,  by  a  comparatively  short  course  in  the  reading  of  professional 

^Not  less  than  45  minutes. 
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literature,  prepare  hlmaelf  to  pass  the  examination  and  thus  secure  a  position 
as  teacher  several  years  before  her  classmates  who  entered  the  normal  school 
and  secured  certificates  upon  completion  of  the  course  In  the  latter  Institution. 

In  the  St.  Paul  report  for  the  same  year  it  is  stated  that  five  years 
ago  graduates  of  the  high  school  were  eligible  as  teachers,  three 
years  ago  one  year  of  training  was  required,  and  one  year  ago 
graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  college  or  university  was  made 
necessary.  A  basis  for  increased  requirements  is  shown  in  a  com- 
parison of  average  salaries  for  all  teachers  and  principals:  1904, 
$641 ;  1906,  $761 ;  1911,  $910. 

Entrance  examinations  are  required  in  New  York,  Boston,  In- 
dianapolis, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Fall  River,  and  Richmond.  In 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Muskegon,  Wilmington,  Louisville,  and 
Schenectady  high-school  records  determine  entrance. 

In  many  cities  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  high- 
school  corps  or  of  .the  principal  is  required.  Admission  in  some  cases 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  of  the  training  school,  but  at  times  it 
lies  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  at  least  when  students 
come  from  the  outside  schools  there  are  instances  whe^  action  is  taken 
by  committees  of  the  board. 

The  effect  of  entrance  examinations  and  increased  requirements  is 
often  immediately  evident.  Thus  in  New  York  City  in  1910-11  there 
were  admitted  to  the  training  school  1,049  students;  ^  in  1911-12,  862 
students  were  admitted. 

According  to  Supt.  Maxwell's  report: 

This  decrease  is  due  not  to  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ai^licants,  for  the 
number  of  women  applying  was  greater  than  ever  before,  but  to  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  required  for  admission  (from  60  to  65  per  cent). 

Detroit  selects  35  or  40  students  from  about  100  candidates.  St 
Paul  receives  30  out  of  about  50  applicants.  Several  other  cities  set 
definite  numerical  limits,  as  Birmingham,  30;  Buffalo,  40;  Chicago, 
250 ;  Cleveland,  100 ;  Concord,  6 ;  Columbus,  80 ;  Elmira,  50 ;  Kansas 
City,  40 ;  Newark,  40 ;  Pittsburgh,  60  per  cent  of  new  teachers  required. 

The  following  schools  report  no  restrictions  on  numbers:  Atlanta, 
Albany,  Cambridge,  Dayton,  Fall  River,  Jersey  City,  Louisville, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Paterson,  Philadelphia  (mftle),  Richmond* 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Washington. 

Brooklyn  in  the  fall  of  1912  gave  tests  of  the  8B  grammar  grade  to 
all  junior  students,  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  school. 

^New  York  CUf  Training  School,  StpUmber,  mO,  end  F<6m«ry,  mi. 


From 
New  York. 

From 
Brooklyn. 

From 

Tot«L 

Nqmhiir  nr  ftnpllcmtS   .. 

705 
360 
336 

928 

657 
366 

179 

133 

66 

1,807 

1,010 

758 

NumltM*  wlmftt^ ,       

NnmhM*  rafiMAd  ndfififfitlon 
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In  English  a  majority  of  the  students  were  not  successful,  and  volun- 
tary after-school  classes  were  provided.  Similar  tests  were  given 
twice  later  in  the  semester,  and  all  but  five  cleared  the  last  trial. 

Some  method  of  grading  students  on  the  fundamentals  of  conmion 
school  subjects,  using  means  having  the  objects  of  the  Hillegas  Com- 
position Scale  and  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  tests,  would  be  of  great 
service  iA  training  schools.  A  comparative  study  of  this  portion  of 
the  high-school  product  in  various  cities  would  be  of  value. 

PLEDGE. 

There  seems  to  be  less  inclination  at  the  present  time  than  for- 
merly to  require  of  students  entering  the  training  schools  any  pledge 
witti  reference  to  teaching  a  definite  nimiber  of  years.  In  New  York 
State  a  statement  is  made  by  the  student  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  prepare  himself  for  teaching.  The  state  department  comments 
upon  this: 

Our  experience  has  been  that  where  pledges  of  this  kind  (to  teach  a  certain 
number  of  years)  have  been  exacted  of  students  who  enter  training  institutions, 
the  making  of  such  pledges  has  but  Uttle  effect 

In  Rochester  this  form  is  used : 

We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking  admission  to 
the  training  school  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  our  par- 
pose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
the  completion  of  such  preparation. 

In  St.  Louis  ^  and  Washington  a  promise  to  teach  for  two  years 
is  required.  Some  form  of  pledge  is  also  required  in  Chelsea,  Con- 
cord, Elmira,  Schenectady,  Troy,  and  Watertown. 


.19. 


I Name.     8t,  Louit,  Mo, 

Kanii  TeaohMi'  CoUeg*. 
STUDEVT'S  AOBEEMEVT. 

In  consideration  of  the  professional  training  afforded  me  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Harris  Teachers  College,  I  hereby  agree  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis  after  graduating  from  that  institution  if  I  sliall 
be  appointed  and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  declare 
that  I  am  entering  this  work  in  good  faith,  fully  expecting  to  complete  the  course.  . 

I  have  carefully  considered  and  understand  the  following  regulations  concerning 
the  admission  to,  and  the  continuance  in,  the  work  as  a  student,  and  I  agree  to 
be  governed  by  their  conditions: 

(1)  Continuance  in  the  College  or  apprentice  schools  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
student's  maintaining  a  standard  of  scholarship,  industry,  and  general  deportment 
which  shall  be  required  In  those  schools  and  which  shaU  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

(2)  This  standard  requires — 

(a)  That  the  first  year  of  the  course  be  sadsfkctorily  completed  in  not  more 
than  three  terms. 

(b)  That  not  more  than  one  term  be  allowed  to  complete  the  apprentice  work 
if  it  has  required  three  terms  to  complete  the  first  year  of  the  prescribed  course, 
and  that  no  compensation  be  given  during  a  second  term  of  apprenticeship  made 
necessary  by  an  unsatisfactory  standing  during  a  first  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Name. 
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ENTERING  AGE. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  age  of  entrance.  New  Jersey  and 
Indiana  require  candidates  to  be  18  before  they  can  begin  teaching. 
This  would  make  the  age  at  which  training  could  begin  16,  which 
is  the  requirement  in  Akron,  Atlanta,  Albany,  Camden,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Detroit,  Elizabeth,  New  Orleans,  Paterson,  Philadelphia, 
Reading,  Richmond,  Schenectady,  Toledo,  and  Yonkers.  New  York 
City,  Columbus,  and  Rochester  require  16^.  Birmingham,  Erie,  Har- 
risburg,  Kansas  City  (Kans.  and  Mo.),  Macon,  Muskegon,  Omaha, 
and  Wilmington  require  18,  and  Cambridge  19. 

A  study  of  students  entering  several  classes  in  the  Baltimore 
(white)  school  showed  that  nearly  all  were  17,  18,  and  19,  in  the 
ratio  of  8-12-8. 

NONRESroENT    STUDENTS. 

Very  few  students  enter  training  schools  who  hold  their  residence 
in  other  communities.  Probably  there  are  a  number  of  adjustments 
made  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  tuition  which  is  frequently 
charged  nonresidents.  In  Chicago  the  student  from  outside,  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  receives  a  certificate,  but  does  not  receive  the  li- 
cense granted  to  residents  of  Chicago.  Tuition  is  usually  charged 
students  from  other  communities.  In  Baltimore  the  annual  rate 
is  $42;  in  Newark,  $75;  in  Boston,  $100;  in  Chicago,  $150. 

OUTSIDE  STUDENTS. 

Many  cities  report  that  they  have  no  outside  pupils.  Others  have 
a  few.  Elmira,  Akron,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  and  St. 
Louis  have  10  per  cent ;  New  York  and  Albany,  one-eighth ;  Yonkers, 
one-fourth ;  Columbus,  one-third ;  and  Schenectady,  one-half. 

3IED1CAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  large  number  of  the  cities  recognize  the  desirability  of  some 
form  of  medical  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions, 
but  in  many  cases  the  certificate  of  the  family  physician  is  accepted. 
In  Rochester  the  requirement  is  a  physician's  certificate  "  testifying 
that  they  possess  the  health  and  strength  to  endure  the  exactions  of 
a  teacher's  life." 

In  Bridgeport  the  form  required  states: 

I  have  this  day  given  Miss a  medical  examination  and  find  her  In 

good  health,  with  no  tendencies  toward  weakness  or  disease  which  should  in- 
terfere with  her  pursuit  of  the  course  of  study  and  practice  in  the  City  Nor- 
•  mal  School  for  Teachers  or  of  the  vocation  of  teaching. 
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Dr.  Edson,  in  his  report  on  the  Bridgeport  School,  recommends — 

A  thoroagh  physical  examination  of  each  candidate  should  be  made  by  a  city 
physican  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  heart,  lungs,  blood,  urine,  hearing, 
and  sight  should  receive  close  attention  by  a  competent  medical  expert. 

In  some  cities,  as  Newark,  the  health  certificate  of  any  physician 
must  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  of  medical  inspection. 
Chicago  makes  the  following  requirement: 

All  successful  candidates  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  or  to  enter  the  Chicago  Teachers'  College  shall  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. This  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  positions  for  which  teachers' 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  board ;  provided  that  teachers  in  the  service  of  the 
board  who  hold  certificates  awarded  upon  passing  a  former  required  physical 
examination  may  be  awarded  other  certificates  for  which  they  have  passed  the 
required  academic  examination  without  being  required  to  pass  another  physical 
examination.  A  holder  of  a  valid  certificate  who  is  not  employed  by  the  board, 
and  who  applies  for  appointment  after  the  lapse  of  one  year  from  the  time  of 
the  awarding  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion before  being  employed.  Any  teacher  absent  for  more  than  a  year,  except  a 
teacher  on  leave,  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination  before  being 
reemployed.  As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  each  candidate  shall  be 
placed  in  one  of  two  groups,  as  follows : 

Group  I  includes  those  applicants  who  are  physically  sound  or  whose  physical 
imperfections  are  so  slight  as  to  have  no  prejudicial  infiuence  on  efficiency  in 
school  work.  Such  imperfections,  if  detected,  shall  be  set  forth  fully  in  the 
examiner's  report 

Group  II  includes  those  applicants  whose  physical  imperfections  may  have 
prejudicial  infiuence  on  efficiency  in  school  work.  Among  the  physical  imper- 
fections which  might  be  or  which,  if  sufficiently  pronounced,  would  be  prejudi- 
cial, are  disorders  of  the  excretory,  respiratory,  and  circulatory  systems; 
chronic  tuberculosis ;  severe  protracted  dysmenorrhea  or  other  serious  pelvic  dis- 
eases; deformities;  chorea  and  other  nervous  disorders;  defects  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

All  applicants  falling  under  group  I  shall  be  accepted. 

AU  applicants  falling  under  group  II  shaU  be  rejected. 

There  shall  be  four  consulting  physicians — ^two  on  general  medicine  and  two 
on  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 

If  a  medical  examiner  is  in  doubt  whether  an  applicant  should  be  placed  in 
group  I  or  in  group  II  he  may  call  alternately  for  consultations  one  of  the 
regular  consulting  physicians.  The  result  of  this  consultation  is  final.  Any 
applicant  who  has  been  assigned  to  group  II  by  the  examining  physician  may, 
on  application  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  have  a  consultation  between  the 
examining  physician  and  one  of  the  regularly  appointed  consulting  physicians. 
The  result  of  this  examination  is  final. 
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The  Baltimore  record  is  fairly  simple. 


[Baltimore  Teachers*  Training  School.] 


Name^ Date, 

Date  of  Birth, Vaccination, .     Revaccination, 

Family  History, * 


Personal  History, 
Remarks, 


Forms, 


[Reverse.] 


Baamining  PhifaMan. 


Height, W^g^t, Pulse, Temperature, 

BIyes, Ears, Nose, Tliroat, 

Mouth, Neck, Skin, Teeth, 

Heart, 

Lungs, .    Chest  Expansion, 

Alimentary  Tract, 

Reproductive  System, 

Asymmetry, Head, Thorax, 


One  of  the  fullest  statements  required  is  that  of  Indianapolis, 
which  is  here  given  : 

DaU  qf  examination 19 

Statement  of  Physical  Histoby  and  Condition  of  Applicant  fob  Appoint- 

MENT  AS  Teach EB. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(By  Act  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  July  10, 189d.) 


A.                                      rXJLL  NAMK. 

RBSTOKNCR. 

MARRTKD  OR  8INOLE. 

RACE — WHITB  OB  BLACK. 

AOB. 

DATS  or  BIRTH. 

WHKRR  BORN. 

I  hereby  a^^ree  to  answer  all  questions  correctly  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any  willful  deceit  working 
as  a  fbrfeiture  of  my  position. 


Signature  of  applicant. 


Witness— Sup't  of  Schools. 
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APPLICANT'S  STATSMSNT  TO  MEDICAL  SXAMINEB. 


B.         MAMS  IN  FULL. 

WHRI  OB  BLACK. 

AQB. 

OOCUTATIOK. 

mnOHT.                                     RBOHT. 

Lbs.                          Ft.           In. 

flOUBZ. 

Have  yoa  now  or  evar  had  any  of  the  following  dlseaaea: 


Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Disease  of  heart 

Disease  of  liver 

Jaundice 

Paralysifl 

Ulcers 

Varicose  veins 

Bronchitis  * x ^ .  x 

Piles.... 

PleuHsy 

Hemorrhage  of  lunss . . 

Canow* 

Fistula 

Spinal  disease 

Constant  cough 

Trnnon .  r 

Disease  of  urinary  organs. . 
General  debility 

ConsumDtion 

Hysteria 

Yellow  fever  r. 

Ptoeam  of  brain 

Oout 

NeurestlMnia 

Dinase  of  Innm 

InjPBnlty 

Scrofula 

Have  yon  been  vaodnatedT 

Are  you  rupturedT 

If  so,  is  a^  truss  wom7 

Are  yon  subject  to  head- 
ache, vertigo,  or  any  ner- 
Tous  or  mosciilar  disease? 

Do  you  have  epilepsy  or  fltsT 

Have  you  a  cough,  ex- 
pectoration, ^Ipita- 

breathingt 

Are  you  subject  to  dyspep- 
sia,   dysentery,  or  oiar- 
rheaT 

Are  you  now  under  constant  care  of  a  physidan? 

1 

Who  is  your  physidan? 

What  was  the  last  disease  you  were  treated  for  and  how  long  were  yon  ill7 


iPhfsidan—)    Is  above  history  good,  fitlr,  or  badT    ( ) 


C.    rAKiLT  ma- 

TOBT. 


Father. 


AOBir 
LPTDIO. 


ooNurnoN  or  health. 


AOBAT 
DBATB. 


CAUSE  OF  D2ATH. 


Mother. 


Brothers  living. 
Sisters  living... 


Do  you  now  sleep  or  have  you  ever  slept  in  the  same  room  with  one  having  coB8umption7 


Did  any  of  your  grandparents,  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters  ever  have  consumption  or  any  pulmonary 
or  scrofulous  diseases?  


Have  you  any  kidney  disease? 


If  so,  the  urine  should  be  tested. 

Spedfle  gravity Albumen. 

Reaction Sugar.... 


FEMALE. 


Is  menstmation  regular  or  healthy?    If  not,  state  condltioiis  and  piobable 

Menopause.    (Over  it  or  not) 

How  many  children  have  you  had?  Date  of  last  confinement 

Have  yon  been  left  in  poor  health  fh>m.  pievlous  labon?  


(nifHclan)    Are  above  answers  good  or  bad?    (. 


.) 


Signature  of  applicant. 
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REPORT  OF  EZAXUmrG  PHYSICIAN. 


Is  respiratory  murmur  clear  over  both  lungs . 

RespuBtioQ  per  mJnute 

Are  there  hioications  of  lung  disease 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Is  character  of  heart's  action  uniform  and  regular. . 

Are  its  sounds  normal 

Are  there  any  indications  of  diseased  blood  vessels . 


A. 

B 

C. 


Is  the  pulse  regular  or  insular. 
State  average  rate  p^  minute. . 


A. 

B. 


Are  there  any  indicatlbns  of  impaired  or  diseased  vital  organs . 

Hearing 

Sight 


Oirthofchestl^^^tion, 


.in. 
.in. 


Qirth  of  abdomen, 
in. 


Have  you  your  average  wei^t . 


I  have  this day  of ,  19 ,  examined  the  above  person,  and  find  that  the 

conditions  present  are  such  that  the  applicant's  constitution  is  ^ The  appli- 
cation shomd  be  * 

Signature  of  Medi^  Examiner. 


Approved: 


Sup't.  of  Schools.  / 

Committee  on  Manual  and  Physical  Training  •I . 


Remarks: 


1  State  whether  first<la$9,  unfawrahU,  or  bad.         *  Fillin  aceepudf  rejeeud,  or  postponed  indefinUdp, 

No  medical  examination  at  entrance  is  required  in  Watertown, 
Macon,  Burlington,  Evansville,  Schenectady,  St.  Paul,  Charleston, 
Troy,  Elizabeth,  Erie,  Rochester,  and  Columbus.  The  last  four 
report  a  requirement  later  in  the  course.  In  Elmira  the  examina- 
tion is  recommended.  In  several  cities  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  is 
"  In  case  of  doubt,"  "  When  necessary,"  etc.  In  Reading  the  regular 
semiannual  examination  given  to  all  pupils  is  extended  to  members 
of  the  training  school. 

The  reports  available  do  not  show  that  many  candidates  are  re- 
jected because  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  given  them.  The 
supply  of  applicants  is  not  usually  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  very 
rigid  holding  to  high  standards.  The  corrective  work  indicated 
often  fails  of  accomplishment  because  of  the  short  school  day  and 
the  lack  of  gymnasium  equipment.  The  most  common  basis  of  op- 
eration is  an  examination  to  determine  the  applicant's  condition, 
either  on  entering  the  service,  or  two  years  earlier,  on  entering  the 
training  school.  In  Baltimore  the  time  of  the  first  examination  has 
been  pushed  down  until  it  is  now  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year  in  the  high  school,  so  that  the  student  may  gain  what- 
ever advantage  is  possible  from  the  advice  and  requirements  made 
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by  the  physicians  employed  by  the  school  board  to  make  the  examina- 
tions. All  the  girls  are  examined  by  two  very  able  women  physi- 
cians, and  through  them  special  needs  are  referred  to  specialists. 

In  a  thoroughly  organized  system  all  students  would  receive  this 
care,  but  imtil  this  is  done,  it  would  seem  to  be  economy  to  give 
special  attention  as  early  in  their  course  as  possible  to  those  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach.  A  school  needs  for  this  constructive  work 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium  under  a  competent  director  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  ablest  physicians  available  as  examiners  and  advisers. 
In  £he  cases  studied  the  correlation  between  the  rating  received  in  the 
physical  examination  and  high-school  and  training-school  grading  is 
not  evident  In  Baltimore  a  summary  of  several  classes  showed  the 
proportion  to  be  2  very  good  to  12  good ;  5  fair  and  1  poor. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  students  in  teachers'  training  schools  are  pre- 
paring for  work  as  elementary  teachers.  The  only  additional  course 
found  in  any  number  of  schools  is  that  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching.  This  course  is  reported  in  Akron,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Newark,  New  York,  Omaha,  Peoria, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  St.  Louis,  Syra- 
cuse, Trenton,  Troy,  and  Washington.  Courses  in  the  household 
arts  and  manual  training  are  given  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Chicago  has  also  a  deaf -oral  class  and  one  for  teachers  of  crippled 
children.  Brooklyn  gave  in  1912-13  a  course  for  imgraded  teachers. 
(See  p.  57.)  In  Omaha  a  manual  training  class  is  permitted  by 
the  rules.  In  1908-9,  in  Dayton,  there  was  a  special  course  for 
teachers  of  German.  Cleveland  announces  a  regular  course  for  pre- 
paring teachers  in  that  department.  Washington  (colored),  in  its 
postgraduate  course,  and  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Philadelphia 
(male)  lay  special  emphasis  upon  training  for  grammar-school 
classes. 

The  course  for  elementary  teachers  varies  in  the  several  institu- 
tions, but  seldom  fails  to  include  about  the  same  range  of  subjects. 
It  is  difficult  to  attempt  a  quantitative  comparison  of  the  propor- 
tion of  time  assigned  to  the  various  subjects,  because  the  labels  in 
some  cases  are  somewhat  confusing  and  work  in  two  schools  under 
different  names  will  be  found  to  be  much  the  same  in  character. 
The  most  complete  announcements  are  published  by  the  schools  in 
Chicago  and  Cleveland.  In  these  will  be  found  detailed  statements 
of  their  respective  courses  of  study. 
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A  consideration  of  the  curriculum^  as  a  social  growth  shows, 
among  others,  three  important  factors  which  may,  for  convenience, 
be  designated  as  (1)  that  of  apprenticeship,  (2)  the  cultural,  and 
(3)  the  experimental.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  mainly  with  the 
present  and  the  immediate  demands  made  upon  the  student  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  definite  duties.  The  cultural  work  represents  the 
effort  to  conserve  what  has  proved  of  value  in  the  past  and  to  assist 
the  youth  to  make  it  a  part  of  himself.  The  experimental  aspect  is 
taken  here  to  mean  the  responsible  reconstructing  of  experience, 
that  side  of  life  which  lies  open  to  the  future  and  in  which  the  in- 
dividual may  justly  feel  that  he  has  some  part,  even  though  it  be 
small,  in  planning,  gathering,  and  selecting  materials  and  determin- 
ing methods  of  working.  To  use  a  homely  figure,  in  experimental 
work  "  the  dice  are  not  loaded." 

Normal  school  courses,  and  especially  city  training  school  courses, 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  apparent  necessities  of  appren-' 
ticeship.  .  Much  of  the  cultural  material  which  has  been  used  has 
been  smuggled  in  by  teachers  of  history,  English,  and  other  method 
subjects. 

The  apprenticeship  basis  has  been  the  chief  difficulty  in  securing 
recognition  for  the  school  with  reference  to  its  relation  to  higher  in- 
stitutions. The  present  discussion  of  vocational  education  ought  to 
help  in  making  advance  in  this  problem.  The  apprenticeship  needs 
are  very  real.  They  exist  in  all  branches  of  education,  but  in  some 
departments  they  have  been  more  definitely  placed  than  they  have 
been  in  teaching.  We  need  a  careful  investigation  of  minimum 
necessities,  and  on  this  foundation  a  frank  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  apprenticeship.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the 
courses  of  study  given  below  that  it  is  possible  to  do  fairly  good 
training  in  several  quite  different  courses.  Since  this  is  true,  there 
must  be  a  number  of  possible  eliminations  and  substitutions  which 
could  be  made  the  basis  for  a  much  more  valuable  course  than  any 
of  those  commonly  used. 

Apprenticeship  represents  the  important  principle  of  early  spe- 
cialization, without  which  the  individual  would  be  unable  to  continue 
existence,  but  which,  carried  too  far,  leads  to  certain  recognized  evils. 
The  complementary  principle  of  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
growth  depends  on  the  opportunities  provided  for  cultural  and  experi- 
mental woric.  There  is  not  room  here  to  discuss  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities in  this  curriculum  of  cultural  materials.  The  elective  system 
and  many  other  departures  in  the  so-called  new  education,  with  all 
the  abuses  which  they  have  suffered,  are  indications  of  the  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  experimental  or,  one  may  well  say,  the  democratic 

^  See  statement  of  Baltimore  course,  pp  88-48. 
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tendency.  Apprenticeship  and  culture  represent  a  necessary  work, 
the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  an  existing  environment.  Experi- 
ment is  required  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  a 
changing  environment  and  that  he  may  have  a  share,  however  small, 
in  making  changes  in  his  environment. 

Education,  from  this  standpoint,  is  a  cooperative  growth  in  ex- 
perience, affording  to  the  individual  resources  of  self,  society,  and 
nature,  and  enabling  him  to  participate  in  the  progress  brought 
about  by  the  interaction  of  these  factors. 

In  the  courses  printed  in  the  following  pages  the  material  gen- 
erally falls  into  four  groups:  (1)  Education,  including  logic  and 
psychology;  (2)  the  common  school  subjects;  (3)  the  school  arts,  as 
penmanship,  music,  etc. ;  (4)  observation  and  practice  teaching.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  express  quantitatively  the  proportion  of  time  al- 
lotted to  these,  as  there  is  much  overlapping;  but  from  the  reports 
available  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  nearly  an  equal  amoimt  of 
lime  is  given  to  groups  1  and  4.  Somewhat  less  time  is  assigned  to 
the  school  arts  than  to  either  of  these  groups,  while  the  common 
school  subjects  receive  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  time  than  do 
education  or  practice. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  work  done  in  the  various  schools 
under  the  same  labels.  Thus  hygiene  in  some  schools  belongs  almost 
entirely  in  the  conmion  school  subject  group.  In  other  schools  it 
involves  a  large  amount  of  new  subject  matter,  while  in  such  a  course 
as  that  given  in  Baltimore  there  is  much  of  the  experimental,  in- 
cluding the  hygiene  of  civic  and  social  life  as  well  as  definite  labora- 
tory work  in  assigned  responsibilities  in  the  housekeeping  of  the 
training  school. 

An  important  phase  of  apprenticeship  which  has  as  yet  received 
too  little  attention  is  in  training  to  use  graphs  and  other  mathe- 
matical tools  which  render  simpler  and  more  adequate  important 
aspects  of  classroom  work. 

The  most  academic  of  the  courses  given  is  probably  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  School' of  Pedagogy.  The  planning  of  a  course  for 
men  only  naturally  leads  to  a  greater  emphasis  upon  collegiate  sub- 
jects. The  latest  requirements  of  this  school,  however,  give  greater 
recognition  to  certain  apprenticeship  necessities  than  were  formerly 
provided. 

The  term  *^  psychology  "  covers  a  variety  of  courses,  from  some  that 
are  very  narrowly  utilitarian  to  others  as  abstract  as  the  situations 
will  allow.  One  fortunate  result  of  one  philosophical  title  in  the 
training-school  curriculum  has  been  that  it  has  been  made  the  cover 
in  some  cases  for  a  considerable  amoimt  of  cultural  and  experimental 
training  of  a  philosophical  kind.    In  certain  directions  young  people 
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need  much  of  this  material  during  the  time  when  they  are  con- 
cerned with  reconstructing  their  scheme  of  life,  and  with  formulat- 
ing more  or  less  consciously  a  system  which  will  serve  as  a  relating 
background  for  the  various  confusions  and  perplexities  which  they 
meet.  The  French  tried  to  meet  this  by  crowding  the  cyclopedia 
of  philosophy  into  the  last  year  of  the  lyc6e.  A  frank  recognition 
of  this  need  and  an  effort  to  meet  it  on  a  common-sense  basis  would 
mark  a  great  advance  in  the  training  school  curriculum. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  criticize  or  evaluate  the  various  courses 
which  have  been  selected  for  publication  here.  It  has  seemed  best 
to  present  them  as  given,  in  order  that  those  who  are  interested 
may  have  a  range  of  material  for  study  and  comparison. 

Outlines  of  courses  have  been  received  from  the  schools  in  Atlanta, 
Columbus,  Davenport,  Elizabeth,  Elmira,  Erie,  Evansville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Hwrisburg,  Schenectady,  St.  Paul,  Yonkers,  and  Youngs- 
town. 

The  most  definitely  standardized  State  course  is  that  of  New  Yorfc . 
The  outlines  for  New  York  City  and  Rochester  will  indicate  the 
requirements  of  those  cities  based  on  the  State  standard.  Further 
selections  have  been  made  of  Boston,  Bridgeport,  the  School  of 
Pedagogj^  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Reading,  Trenton,  Washing- 
ton (colored),  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Macon,  and  Birmingham. 

In  some  cases,  as  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  the  detailed  statement  of 
courses  is  omitted,  because  these  schools  publish  annoimcements  which 
render  the  material  available  to  those  who  send  for  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  combine  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary training.  Especial  mention  of  this  arrangement  is  made  in 
reports  from  Trenton,  Rochester,  and  Birmingham.  In  St.  Louis 
there  was  a  surplus  of  kindergartners  on  the  waiting  list,  and  it 
was  decided  to  admit  no  further  classes  into  the  kindergarten  normal 
course.  This  has  been  a  separate  institution,  but  when  kindergarten 
training  is  resumed  it  will  become  a  department  of  the  Teachers 
College. 

In  Cincinnati  the  College  for  Teachers  cooperates  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  in  preparing  for  positions  in  the  city. 
Psychology  and  the  history  and  principles  of  education  are  given 
by  the  college  faculty.  A  home-economics  course  is  given  jointly 
by  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  the  College  for  Teachers. 
Cooperation  has  also  been  established  with  the  art  academy  in  the 
training  of  art  teachers.  In  1911  there  were  34  kindergarten  gradu- 
ates ;  12  normal  art,  and  41  household  art.  The  number  of  elementary 
graduates  in  the  College  for  Teachers  was  33. 
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New  York  State  Education  Depabtiient. 
course  of  study  fob  tbainino  teachers. 

Xinlmam  course. — ^Thls  course  is  designated  as  a  minimum  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  1895,  chapter  1031,  and  at  least  500  hours  must  be 
devoted  to  its  completion. 

(a)  Subjects  and  suggestive  time  aUoiccmce. — The  number  of  hours  to  be 
devoted  to  each  subject  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  school  authorities. 
The  number  of  hours  placed  opposite  the  several  subjects  is  to  be  regarded  as 
suggestive  only,  and  as  indicative  of  their  relative  value. 

(h)  Subjects  and  periods  of  60  minutes  each: 

Periods. 

Psychology  and  principles  of  education 80 

History  of  education 60 

School  management 20 

Methods  in  mathematics 50 

Methods  in  elementary  science,  nature  study — ^plants,  animals,  minerals — 

and  physiology  and  hygiene 40 

Methods  in  reading,  spelling  and  phonics,  and  literature  for  children 50 

Methods  in  language,  composition,  and  grammar 50 

Methods  in  geography 30 

Methods  in  drawing 30 

Methods  in  history  and  civics 30 

Physical  culture,  with  methods 30 

Methods  in  music 30 

(c)  Observation  and  practice  teaching, — ^At  least  50  hours  shall  be  spent  by 
each  member  of  the  training  school  in  observation,  and  at  least  50  hours  in 
practice  teaching. 


Department  of  Education,  City  of  New  York. 


COURSES   OF   study   FOR   TRAINING 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

First  Year — First  Term. 

Periods. 
Logic:  Science  and  art  of  think- 
ing  !-  — 1 4 

Englisli:  Reading,  spelling,  phon- 
ics, voice  training 4 

Science:  Nature  study 5 

Art:  Drawing     and    constructive 

work 3 

Penmanship  and  blackboard  writ- 
ing   2 

Sewing 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Singing 2 

24 
60457*— 15 3 


COURSES   OF   STUDY   FOR   TRAINING 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS — Continued. 

First  Year — Second  Term. 

Periods. 

Psychology 5 

English:  Language,     composition, 

and  grammar 4 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  elemen- 
tary geometry,  and  algebra 4 

Geography 3 

Art:  Drawing    and    constructive 

work 1__  3 

Sewing 1 

Physical  culture 2 

Singing 2 


24 


84 
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COUBSES   OF   STUDY   FOB   TBAINING 

SCHOOLS  FOB  TEACHEB8 — Continued. 

Second  Year — First  Tenn. 

Periods. 

Principles  and  history  of  educa- 
tion        5 

English:  Composition,  teaching  of 
literature,  children's  literature, 

story-telling 8 

History  and  civics 4 

Science:  Method  of  teaching  ele- 
mentary science 2 

Mathematics:  Methods 2 

School  management 2 

Art:  Drawing,  constructive  work, 

blackboard  sketching 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Singing 2 

24 
Second  Year — Second  Term. 
Practice  teaching  as  substitutes. 

GENEBAL  DIBECTIONS. 

1.  The  time  devoted  to  physical 
training,  two  periods  per  week,  may 
be  distributed  throughout  the  week  at 
the  discretion  of  the  principal 

2.  Not  less  than  00  minutes  per 
week  during  the  first,  second,  and 
third  terms  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
observation  of  work  in  the  model 
school. 

3.  Part  of  the  time  set  apart  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  teaching  a  branch 
of  study  may  be  devoted  to  giving 
lessons  in  that  branch  to  a  group  of 
pupils  selected  from  the  model  school. 


KINDEBOABTEN      COUBSE     FOB 

SCHOOLS   FOB  TEACHEBS. 


TBAINING 

1 


First  Year — First  Term. 

(Same  as   in  regular  coarse.) 

Periods. 
Logic:  Science  and  art  of  think- 
ing        4 

English:  Reading,  spelling,  phon- 
ics, voice  training 4 


KINDEBGABTEN      COXJBSB      FOB     TBAINING 

.  SCHOOLS  FOB  TEACHEBS — Continued. 

Periods. 

Science:  Nature  study 5 

Art:  Drawing    and     constructive 

work 3 

Penmanship  and  blackboard  writ-, 

ing 2 

Sewing 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Singing 2 

Observation 1 


25 
First  Year — Second  Term. 

Periods. 
Psychology  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation    5 

English:  Voice  training,  composi- 
tion, including  story-telling 8 

Nature  study 3 

Drawing 2 

Music:  Songs  and  games 3 

Mother  play 1 

Physical  culture 2 

Gifts  and  occupations 5 

Observation 1 


25 
Second  Year — ^Flrst  Term. 

Periods. 

History  of  education 8 

Principles  of  education  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  kindergar- 
ten    3 

English :  Voice  training,  children's 
literature,  composition,  includ- 
ing story-telling *».- 8 

Nature  study 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Music:  Songs  and  games 3 

Gifts  and  occupations 3 

Program :  Kindergarten  proce- 
dure   8 

Observation 1 


25 


Second  Year — Second  Term. 
Practice  teaching  as  substitutes. 


^Length  of  coarse,  2  years. 
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Boston   Normal  School. 
(Flgnres  indicate  number  of  periods  per  week.) 


J17NI0B    TEAR. 
First  Term — 12   weeks. 

Periods. 
Oral  reading   (including  phonics) 

8  weeks;  story-telling,  4  weeks.  3 

Spelling  :. —  1 

Arithmetic  3 

Geography  3 

Penmanship 1 

Physiology  and  hygiene 2 

Drawing^  and  manual  training 2 

Elementary   science 1 

Educational  psychology 2 

Music    2 

Choral    practice 1 

Gymnasium  work 2 

Observation  in  model  school 1 

Morals  and  manners 1 

Second   Term — 12   weeks. 

Periods. 

Grammar    (10   weeks) ;    methods 

(2  weeks) 4 

Arithmetic  3 

Geography  3 

Blackboard  penmanship 1 

Phjrslology  and  hygiene 2 

Drawing  and  manual  training 2 

Educational    psychology 2 

Music 2 

Choral    practice 1 

Gymnasium    work 2 

Observation  In  model  school 2 

Morals  and  manners 1 

Third  Term — 12  weeks. 

Periods. 

Literature     (10     weeks)  ;     meth- 
ods (2  weeks) 3 

Comi)osItion 2 

Arithmetic  3 

Geography   3 

Physiology  and  hygiene 2 

Drawing  and  manual  training 2 

Elementary    science 1 

Educational  psychology 1 

Music 2 


JUNIOR  TEAS — continued. 

Periods. 

Choral    practice 1 

Gymnasium    work 2 

Observation  in  model  school 2 

Morals  and  manners . 1 

8ENI0B   TEAB. 

One  Term — 12  weeks. 

Periods. 

Literature ^ 1 

Composition 2 

Constructive   geometry 2 

G^graphy  methods 1 

U.  S.  history 3 

Theory  of  physical  training 2 

Drawing  and  manual  training 2' 

Elementary   science 2 

History  of  education 2 

Kindergarten    principles 2 

Principles  of  education ' 2 

Choral    practice 1 

Gymnasium    work 2 

One  Term — 12  weeks. 

Periods. 

Methods  in  English 3 

Methods  In.  arithmetic 2 

Methods  in  geography 1 

U.  S.  history  and  methods 3 

School  hygiene 2 

Drawing  and  manual  training—  2 

Elementary  science  and  methods.  2 

History  of  education 2 

Principles   of  education 2 

School   administration 2 

Choral   practice 1 

Gymnasium    work 2 

One  Term — 12  weeks. 

Observing  and  teaching  In  public 
schools — ii  days  per  week. 

Substitute  and  evening  school  service — 
1  period  per  week  (Friday  after- 
noons). 

Conferences — 1  or  2  periods  per  week 
(Friday  afternoons). 
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Bbidgepobt  Goubse  or  Study.* 


studies. 


English 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Principles  of  teaching . 

General  method 

History  of  education . 

Psychology 

Nature  study 

Music 

Drawing 

Writing 

Physical  training 


Common  school  subjects. . . 
Education  and  i>8yaioIogy . 
School  arts 


40-mlnute 
periods. 


Hoon. 


133 
80 
60 
60 
M 
30 
47 
34 
41 
41 
41 
41 


072 
307 
201 
164 


1  Practice  teadiing  not  included  in  estimate. 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Plan  of  Coubses  by  Semesters. 
(Number  of  periods  per  week  indicated  by  flgures.) 

NORMAL. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Psychology 6 

Histonr  method 2 

School  management ..  2 
Kindergarten  method..  3 

Physical  training 3 

Drawing 6 

Music 2 

Manual  training. 

History  of  eduoatton.  4 

Read  hig  method 2 

ArithQCtio method...  3 

Physical  training 3 

Drawing 6 

Muflic 2 

Observation 2 

Language  method  ...  3 

Nature  study 5 

Geography  method..  4 
Manual  training  and 

sewing 5 

Physical  training 3 

Muaio 2 

Observation 2 

Teaching  in  thegradesL 
Music I 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Psychology 6 

History  method 2 

Schoolmanagement...  2 
Kindergarten  method..  3 

Physical  training 3 

Drawing 3 

Music 2 

Manual  training. 


History  of  education..  4 

Primary  methods 2 

Nature  study 4 

Kindergarten  method  4 

Physical  trataing 3 

Drawing 2 

Music 2 

Observation 2 


Teaching  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  pri- 
mary grades,  kin- 
deri^rten  method..  8 


Music. 


Teaching  in  kindeigar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  method.  2 
Muaio 1 


PRIMARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 


Psychology... 5 

History  method 2 

Kindergarten  method..  3 

Physical  training 3 

Drawing 2 

Music 2 

Manual  training 5 

Penmanship 2 


History  of  education..  4 

Reading  method 2 

Arithmetic  method...  4 

Physical  trahiing 3 

Drawing 2 

Music 1 

Kindergarten  method  4 
Nature  study 4 


Morning    spent    in 
teachmg  m  kinder- 
garten. 


Geography 3 

Kindergarten  method  3 


Morning      spent 
teachmg  grades. 


Jn 


Language  method 3 
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School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia,  1911-12. 

first  teab. 
/.  Technical  Couraea. 

History  of  Education. — First  or  second  term :  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  me- 
dlffival  education,  and  the  educational  movement  In  Europe  since  the  Ren- 
aissance. Outlines  of  educational  theory  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours. 

General  Pedagogy. — First  or  second  term :  Two  hours. 

Special  Pedagogy. — Principles  and  methods  of  Instruction  in  elementary  schools : 
Two  hours. 

School  Law. — First  term :  One  hour. 

School  Administration. — Second  term:  One  hour. 

//.  8chola$tic  Courses. 
Required. 

Psychology. — First  or  second  term :  General  Introductory  course :  Three  hours. 

Logic. — First  or  second  term :  Two  hours. 

Geography. — First  term:  One  hour  lecture.    Two  hours  laboratory.    One  hour 

recitation. 
Physiology. — Second  term :  One  hour  lecture.    Two  hours  laboratory.    One  hour 

recitation. 
Government — First    term:  American    Government.      Second    term:  Municipal 

government    Three  hours. 
English  Composition. — First  term:  A  theory  of  English  usage.     Second  term: 

Exposition  and  argumentation.    Two  hours  and  a  conference. 
Drawing. — Drawing  and  modeling.    Two  hours.        , 
Music. — Vocal  music.    One  hour. 

Physical  training. — First  term :  One  hour.    Second  term :  One  hour. 
Penmanship. — First  or  second  term :  One  hour. 

Electives. 

Mathematics. — First  term:  Advanced  algebra.  Second  term:  Plame  analytlcail 
geometry.    Three  hours. 

History. — First  term:  English  economic  history.  Second  term:  American  eco- 
nomic history.    Three  hours. 

Ehigllsh  Literature. — First  term :  The  drama  before  Shai^espeare.  Second  term : 
Six  comedies  of  Shakespeare.    Three  hours. 

Optional  Electives. — Senior  advanced  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  or 
French.    Beginners'  course  in  Latin.    Two  hours.     (Omitted  in  1912-13.) 

SECOND  TEAB. 
/.  Technical  Courses. 

Comparative  Pedagogy. — First  or  second  term :  Two  hours. 

Special  Pedagogy. — Principles  and  methods,  practice-teaching  and  observation 
work.  Lectures.  One  hour.  Teaching  in  the  school  of  practice.  Five 
hours.  Conferences.  Two  hours.  Systematic  observations  in  elementary 
Bchoola    Special  assignments 
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//.  BohoUutio  Counet. 
Bequlred. 

Social  Science. — First  or  second  term :  Sociology  and  ethlca    Two  hours. 
Educational  Psychology. — First  or  second  term:  Child  study.    Two  hours. 
Philosophy. — First  or  second  term :  History  of  modem  philosophy.    Two  hours. 
Drawing. — One  hour. 
Music — Vocal  music.    One  hour. 

» 

ElectlTes. 

Mathematics. — First  and  second  term :  Analytical  geometry  and  calculus.    Three 

hours. 
General  Biology. — One  hour  lecture;  two  hours  lal)oratory. 
Advanced  Physiology. — One  hour  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory. 
Botany. — One  hour  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory. 
Advanced  Geography. — ^Three  hours. 
Economics. — First  term:  Economic  theory.     Second  term:  American  economic 

problems.    Three  hours. 
Political  Science. — First  term :  Municipal  government    Second  term :  American 

political  theory.    Three  hours. 
English  Composition. — First  term:  The  narrative.     Second  term:  Description 

and  versification.    Two  hours  and  a  conference.    . 
English  Literature. — Special  aspects  of  nineteenth  century  literature.     Three 

hours. 
Teachers*   Playground   Course. — Second   term:    Theory   and   practice.     Three 

periods  weekly. 

Baltimore  TYcachebs'  Tbainino  School. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDT, 

It  is  intended  that  the  first  semester  should  be  primarily  cultural.^  The 
student  is  not  ready  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  teacher.  The  first  attack  upon 
work  in  a  new  division  of  the  school  involves,  however,  many  problems  of 
apprenticesMp  and  is  especially  favorable  for  developing  a  more  experimental 
and  liberal  attitude. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  all  members  of  the  corps  cooperate 
in  assisting  the  student  to  organize  material  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner's  needs.  The  second  and  third  semesters  have  their  major  emphasis 
upon  apprenticeship. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  prefer  that  practice  teaching  be  done  during 
the  third  semester.  When  this  Is  not  possible,  the  course  outlined  requires  re- 
adjustment to  its  advantage. 

In  the  fourth  semester  the  minors  of  culture  and  apprenticeship  are  of  great 
importance,  but  It  Is  desired  that  the  chief  interest  should  lie  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  for  her  own  health,  habits  of  work,  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
standards,  and  attitude  toward  life. 

A  convenient  grouping  of  the  courses  Is  under  the  following  heads:  I. 
General  courses — Assemblies,  etc.  IL  Education  and  hygiene.  III.  Partici- 
pation and  practice.    IV.  Elementary-school  subjects.    V.  School  arts. 

^See  p.  30. 
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Division  IL  Education  and  hygiene. 

Education  101,    First  term — Junior  year, 

A  Study  of  the  Interests,  Activities,  and  Occupations  of  Children  and  Older 

Students. 

A  beginning  is  made  in  some  observation  and  introspection  on  the  part  of 
the  student  with  reference  to  his  own  methods  of  studying,  taking  notes,  re- 
citing, etc. 

The  characteristics  and  need^  of  children  at  various  stages  of  development 
are  studied,  as  well  as  the  means  used  to  meet  these  needs.  This  Involves  a 
consideration  of  the  home  and  of  such  institutions  as  the  day  nursery,  the 
kindergarten,  the  Montessori  school,  and  the  elementary  school. 

It  is  desired  that  the  student  shall  become  Intimately  acquainted  with  chil- 
dren as  individuals  and  in  groups,  but  shall  have  toward  them  other  relations 
than  those  of  the  teacher. 

Past  and  present  attitudes  toward  such  matters  as  instinct,  habit,  study,  play, 
punishment,  discipline,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

Acquaintance  is  made  with  Journals,  texts,  and  reference  books,  and  with 
the  use  of  graphs  and  other  means  of  comprehending  and  stating  the  material 
of  most  significance  at  this  stage. 

Assignment  is  made  of  problems  in  child  life,  school  records,  the  use  of 
graphs,  etc.,  which  can  be  worked  out  with  advantage  during  the  student's 
second  term's  work  in  the  classroom. 
Textbooks : 

Betts— The  Recitation. 
CJolvin  and  Bagley — ^Human  Behavior. 

Kirkpatrick — Individual  in  the  Making;  Fimdamentals  of  Child  Study. 
McMurry — How  to  Study. 
Reference  books: 

Burnett — The  One  I  Know  Best  of  All,  etc. 

Colvln — The  Learning   Process. 

Dewey — School  and  Society. 

Ha  11 — Adolescence. 

Johnson — ^Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 

Montessori — ^Montessori  Method. 

Rowe — The  Physical  Nature  of  Child. 

Shinn — Biography  of  a  Baby. 

Tanner— The  Child. 

Vandewalker — Kindergarten  in  the  United  Statea 

Wiggins— Children's  Righta 

Education  102.  Second  term — Junior  year. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Psychology. 

Definitions,  divisions,  methods,  and  field  of  psychology  are  presented.  A 
study  of  the  function  of  consciousness  is  made ;  also  of  its  aspects  and  processes, 
including  structure,  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  neuron 
with  the  function  of  its  parts. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  such  topics  as  attention  and  interest,  in- 
stinct, and  habit  in  relation  to  consciousness  and  upon  the  processes  of  sensa- 
tion, perception,  memory,  and  constructive  imagination ;  also  upon  the  definition. 
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description,  characteristics,  function,  laws,  and  training  of  tbe  various  activi- 
ties. 

Textbooics : 

Oolvin  and  Bagley — ^Human  Behavior. 

PlUsbury — Essentials  of  Psychology. 
Reference  books: 

Angell — ^Psychology. 

Dewey — Psychology. 

Hall — Founders  of  Modem  Psychology. 

James — Psychology. 

Milnsterberg — ^Psychology  and  the  Teacher. 

Education  103,  Third  term — Junior , year. 

Life  in  the  School. 

During  the  third  term  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  is  emphasized  and 
the  problems  studied  center  in  the  school.  The  meaning,  motive,  and  function 
of  education,  the  curriculum  in  the  broader  and  narrower  senses  of  the  term, 
and  the  methods  used  in  learning  and  teaching  are  the  most  important  topics. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  types  of  lessons  and  plan  making,  with  especial 
stress  upon  the  psychological  organization  of  subject  matter,  presentation,  and 
motivation  of  the  lesson  and  the  types  and  form  of  questions. 

In  school  administration  the  most  immediate  needs  are  discussed,  as  the 
organization  and  control  of  subject  matter,  class  liabits  and  ideals,  and  pliysical 
conditiona 

During  this  term  there  is  an  especial  effort  to  coordinate  all  tlie  work  on 
plan  making  in  the  several  departments  in  order  that  each  instructor  may  make 
use  of  what  others  are  doing  and  that  the  net  results  may  be  most  readily 
serviceable  during  the  student's  fourth  term  of  preparation  for  senior  practice 
teaching. 

Textbooks : 
Colvin. 

Strayer — ^Brief  Course  in  Teaching  Process. 
Reference  books: 

Bagley — The  Educative  Process. 

Charters — Method  of  Teaching. 

Hall — ^Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education. 

Miller— Psychology  of  Thinking. 

Thomdike — Principles  of  Teaching ;  Education. 

Education  IO4,  Fourth  term — Junior  year. 

EiXperiments  in  Psychology. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  term  the  student  is  able  to  use  the  material  in  the 
works  on  psychology  and  child  study  with  some  degree  of  economy.  Study  is 
made  of  types  of  imagery  and  variation  in  reaction  time.  Assistance  is  given 
in  the  understanding  and  use  of  some  of  the  tests  for  measuring  penmanship, 
the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  English,  etc.  It  is  not  expected  that 
students  can  become  proficient  in  the  work  in  so  brief  a  course,  but  it  is 
desired  to  help  them  to  follow  intelligently  experiments  that  are  carried  on 
and  to  read  with  appreciation  such  Journals  as  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  the  Psychological  Clinic,  etc. 
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Reference  books : 

Ck>i]rtis  Tests — Common  Test 

Seashore — Elementary  Eixperiments  \fi  Psychology. 

Rusk — Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology. 

Starch — Experiments  in  Educati<Hial  Psychology. 

Stone— Arithmetical  Abilities. 

Titch^ier — Primer  of  Psychology. 

Education  105.  Fifth  or  seventh  term — Senior  year, 

.    Principles  of  Teaching. 

A  further  study  of  plans,  especially  inductive  and  deductive  analogy ;  motiva- 
tion, with  stress  upon  initiative  on  part  of  the  student ;  presentation  and  use  of 
subject  matter  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end;  and  the  art  of  questioning 
leading  to  greatest  individual  initiative. 

In  school  administration  are  presented  various  phases  of  school  relations 
and  obligations;  divisions  of  class  which  afford  the  best  possibilities  for  in- 
dividual development;  some  study  of  standards;  new  tendencies  and  require- 
ments in  public  schoola 

Textbooks :  Strayer — ^Brief  Ck>urse  in  the  Teaching  Process. 
Reference  books: 

Bolton — Principles  of  Teaching. 

Charters — Methods  of  Teaching. 

Dutton — School  Mfuiagement 

King — Education  for  Social  Efficiency. 

Betts — Social  Principles  of  Education. 

Rowe — Habit  Formation. 

Spencer — Education. 

Education  106.  Simth  or  eighth  term — Senior  year. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Experience. 

Ths  course  is  best  given  in  the  last  term  of  the  second  year.  .When  it  Is 
taken  in  the  sixth  term  some  modifications  are  necessary. 

It  is  intended  that  the  student  be  given  assistance  in  rounding  up  and  co- 
ordinating the  meaning  of  the  various  courses  and  other  experiences  of  the 
two  years,  and  in  formulating  an  attitude  toward  some  of  the  more  important 
school  and  other  social  problems.  The  work  done  is  chiefly  in  psychology,  but 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  ethical  considerations.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
relations  of  mental  processes  and  fatigue ;  the  will  as  related  to  other  forms  of 
doing;  the  significance  of  interest  and  emotion;  various  theories  of  emotion; 
reasoning  in  its  use  of  Judgment,  conception,  and  other  process;  the  self  and 
the  development  of  character.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  outlook  on  life 
of  various  educators  of  the  past  and  present 

• 

Textbooks:  Pillsbury. 
Reference  books: 

Dewey  and  Tufts — Ethics. 

Dewey — Interest  as  Related  to  the  Will — Moral  Principles  Underlying 
Education ;  How  we  Think. 

Hyde — ^The  Teacher's  Philosophy. 

Palmer— The  Teacher. 
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Outlines  and  Plans. 

£2ach  class  teacher  is  expected,  to  give  instruction  in  the  making  of  repre* 
sentative  plans  for  both  primary  and  higher  gradea  One  plan  made  by  a  stu- 
dent for  each  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  filed  by  the 
teacher  with  the  principal  during  the  third  term.  Barly  in  the  fourth  term 
students  will  present  plans  made,  together  with  other  evidence  of  fitness  for 
underta Icing  practice  teaching,  to  the  teacher  of  practice  to  whose  classes  they 
have  been  assigned. 

During  the  fourth  term  each  teacher  of  practice  will  file  with  the  principal 
one  representative  plan.  Further  work  will  be  done  in  the  various  subjects, 
60  that  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  students  will  be  able  to  make  economi- 
cally plans  needed  in  their  teaching. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  in  the  plan  making  of  the  second  semester 
to  the  necessity  of  planning  for  real  situations  involving  real  children.  The 
participation  work  of  the  year  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  «id. 

Education  111,  112,  IIS,  IH.  PrincipaVa  conferences — Junior  year. 

These  conferences  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  sections. 

The  object  is  to  afford  regular  opportunities  for  all  students  to  confer  upon 
questions,  problems,  and  difficulties,  and  to  attempt  to  determine  the  relation- 
ships of  the  several  departments.  A  study  is  made  by  each  student  of  one  local 
social  institution  and  of  a  similar  institution  located  outside  of  the  State. 

The  conferences  are  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  preparation  for 
participating  in  teachers'  meetings  and  experience  is  gained  in  locating  and 
using  material  of  value  in  such  meetings  as  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  city  and  State  school  systems,  educational  organizations 
as  the  National  Education  Association,  book  reviews,  the  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion, etc. 

Some  time  is  given  to  stating  cases  which  present  concretely  problems  in 
school  etiquette  and  school  ethics. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  educational  and  other  periodicals,  especially  the 
Survey. 

• 

Education  115,  116,  117,  118.  PrincipaVa  conferences — Senior  year. 

The  conferences  during  the  semester  of  practice  teaching  are  largely  indi- 
vidual. During  the  other  half  of  the  year  the  work  follows  the  general  plan  of 
the  earlier  courses. 

King's  Social  Aspects  of  Education  is  used  as  a  textbook,  and  there  Is  much 
reading  in  the  works  of  authors  who  emphasize  the  social  responsibilities  of 
education.  Each  student  selects  some  field  in  which  he  can  be  of  special  service 
to  the  entire  class. 

Education  12S.  Fourth,  term — Junior  year. 

History  of  Education. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  in  all  departments,  but  especially  in  educa- 
tion and  history  and  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  history  of  education, 
there  is  a  constant  presentation  and  discussion  of  educational  problems  with 
reference  to  their  historical  bacltgroimd. 

At  the  opoilng  of  the  third  term  this  material  Is  coordinated  and  organized 
so  that  the  student  has  some  idea  of  the  present-day  situation  in  school  matters 
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and  the  developments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  most  closely 
related  to  the  present 

Following  th{s  work  is  a  study  of  primitive  education  and  of  the  systems  of 
Asiatic  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  medieval  period. 

Education  125,  Fifth  or  seventh  terms — Senior  year. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  junior  year,  a  systematic  study  is 
undertaken  of  the  place  the  school  and  other  educational  institutions  has  had 
in  history,  with  especial  reference  to  the  period  since  the  Renaissance.  Much 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  great  educators  and  to  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  out  of  which  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  have  arisen. 

Hygiene  101.  First  term — Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  term  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  To  aid  the  students  to  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of  personal  hygiene  as 
indicated  by  the  reports  upon  the  examinations  made  upon  them  by  the  exam- 
ining physicians;  (2)  to  Introduce  them  to  the  book  and  journal  material  on 
school  hygiene. 

Much  of  the  housekeeping  in  the  school,  including  the  boiling  of  water  and 
the  preparation  of  a  simple  noonday  luncheon,  is  cared  for  by  the  students  as  a 
part  of  the  work  In  hygiene. 

Hygiene  102,  Second  term — Junior  year. 

The  time  spent  by  students  during  this  term  in  close  relations  with  children 
in  the  schoolroom  is  used  In  the  hygiene  periods  to  organize  some  standard  ref- 
erence material  for  present  and  future  use  in  elevating  and  bettering  conditions 
in  schools.  Acquaintance  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  janitor,  the  school  physi- 
cian and  nurse,  the  district  nurses,  the  health  department,  and  other  agencies  of 
importance  in  the  control  of  health  conditions. 

Hygiene  103.  Third  term — Junior  year. 

The  emphasis  in  all  departments  this  term  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher  in 
instruction  and  other  school  work  leads  to  cooi>eration  with  the  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  exercises  in  the  classroom, 
the  gymnasium,  the  playground,  and  the  home. 

Hygiene  lOf,  Fourth  term — Junior  year. 

The  experiments  in  psychology  made  at  this  time  in  fatigue  and  related  fields 
are  made  use  of.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  each  student  works  out  a  schedule 
of  168  hours  for  a  child  and  for  a  teacher. 

The  work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
is  referred  to  and  a  brief  course  given  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Hygiene  105  and  106,  Fifth  and  sixth  or  seventh  and  eighth  terms — Senior  year. 

The  work  of  the  junior  year  is  gone  over  in  the  light  of  later  experience  during 
the  vacation  and  in  teaching.  The  material  collected  is  organized  into  a  hand- 
book, which  the  teacher  can  have  at  her  desk  for  reference  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  and  in  the  emergencies  of  her  work. 
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Division  III.  Participation  and  Practice. 

« 
Participation  101.  First  term — Junior  year. 

Term  I.  Introduction  to  a  Study  of  the  School. 

Observation  periods,  excursions,  conferences,  and  reports.  Observation  trips 
to  high  schools,  kindergarten,  and  grade  classes;  trips  to  special  institutions 
within  and  without  the  school,  such  as  the  dental  clinic,  dispensary,  parental 
school,  city  hall,  courthouse,  customhouse,  etc. 

Participation  102,  Second  term — Junior  year. 

The  Study  of  a  Neighboj'hood — Community  and  Its  School. 

The  members  of  the  junior  class  are  assigned  in  groups  of  6  to  10  for  intimate 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  practice.  Suggestive  studies  are 
made  of  the  resources  of  the  neighborhood  in  nature,  art,  recreation,  industry, 
home  life,  civic  institutions,  etc. 

Acquaintance  is  gained  with  special  features  of  the  particular  schools,  as 
cooperation  with  parents*  organizations  and  the  municipal  art  league,  civic  cen- 
ters, equipment  for  playgrounds,  automatic  fire  extinguishers,  vacuum  cleaning 
apparatus,  etc.  Diagrams  drawn  of  the  locality,  the  school  grounds,  building, 
classroom,  etc.  Computations  made  of  the  play  space,  air  space,  and  light 
available  as  compared  with  determined  standarda 

Participation  103,  Third  term — Junior  year. 

The  Curriculum  as  a  Social  Growth. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  coordinate  the  work  done  in  all  departments 
during  the  first  half  year  and  to  assist  the  students  to  organize  the  larger  move- 
ments of  the  elementary  course  of  study  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the  plan- 
making  which  is  emphasized  by  all  teachers  at  this  time. 

Participation  104.  Fourth  term — Junior  year. 

Preparation  for  Senior  Practice  Teaching. 

The  assignment  in  groups  for  Term  II  is  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  home 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  give  the  students  the  opportunity  to  work  in  fields 
with  which  they  have  at  the  start  some  acquaintance. 

Participation  105,  106.  First  and  second  terms — Senior  year  {for  some  students 

third  and  fourth  terms). 

Special  Teaching  Problems. 

During  the  half  year  of  teaching  some  time  is  spent  by  students  individually 
and  in  small  groups  in  the  study  of  educational  situations  which  will  lead  to 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  immediate  problems  in  wider  relation- 
ships. Visits  are  made  to  classes  in  practice  salesmanship  under  criticism  In 
store  schools,  to  the  classes  of  expert  teachers  in  private  and  public  schools, 
to  college  classes  working  in  subject  matter  of  especial  significance  to  the 
student,  etc. 
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Participation  107, 108.  Third  and  fourth  terms — Senior  year  (for  some  students 

first  and  second  terms). 

Students  are  helped  to  round  up  what  knowledge  they  have  gained -of  the 
city  school  system,  and  to  determine  what  studies  and  visits  are  needed  to 
supplement  this  and  to  make  it  more  effectlTe. 

Practice  teaching  111,  112,  First  and  second  terms — Senior  year  {third  and 

fourth  term>s  for  some  students). 

One  semester  of  the  senior  year  is  spent  in  residence  in  the  elementary  school. 
R^^ar  conferences  are  held  both  within  and  without  school  hours,  in  which 
there  are  discussions  of  problems  centering  in  the  teaching,  but  involving  obser- 
vation, study,  investigation,  and  conference  with  various  persons. 

Before  completing  the  course  a  student  must  demonstrate  her  ability  to  meet 
practically  the  various  situations  arising  in  a  classroom  and  for  some  period 
of  time  to  conduct  the  work  of  a  class  independently. 

IHvlsion  rv.  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

COUBSES    IN    ENGLISH. 

English  101.  First  term — Junior  year. 

The  first  problem  of  instructor  and  students  in  the  English  course  is  to 
determine  the  working  possibilities  and  actual  achievement  of  the  various 
students  in  composition,  reading,  note  taking,  outlining,  reading  aloud,  public 
speaking,  reciting,  spelling.  i)enmanshlp,  etc.  To  accomplish  this  end,  class 
and  individual  conferences  and  tests  are  used,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the 
results  in  such  form  that  all  parties  concerned  may  have  the  advantage  of 
knowledge  of  individual  difiTerences. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  the  students  are  classified  into  working  groups, 
according  to  their  ability  to  act  independently  and  their  need  of  Instruction  and 
assistance. 

Elarly  in  the  course  a  few  periods  are  taken  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the 
resources  and  the  organization  of  the  school  library. 

English  102.  Second  temu— Junior  year. 

The  two  main  objects  of  the  work  of  this  term  are  to  develop  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  use  of  "  Everyday  E^nglish  "  and  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the 
English  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore.  Some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  courses  given  in  other  city  systems,  and  further  use  is  made  of 
the  organization  of  the  first  term,  especially  as  it  concerned  elementary  and 
secondary  studies. 

English  103.  Third  term — Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  term  is  necessarily  more  definitely  specialized  and  stresses 
apprenticeship.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  transfer  from  outlines  of  subject 
matter  to  the  statement  of  subject  matter.  Lesson  plans  are  worked  out  for 
both  primary  and  grammar  grade  classes. 
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English  10 J^.  Fourth  term — Junior  year. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms  the  students  have  had  some  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  elementary  textbooks.  In  the  fourth  term  some  dassiflcatlon 
of  the  various  types  of  readers,  language  books,  etc.,  is  undertaken.  Reviews 
and  comparisons  of  books  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  who 
is  called  upon  to  make  recommendation  of  new  texts. 

Reading  lists  are  made  for  children  of  various  ages  and  interests;  also  for 
adults.  The  public  and  other  libraries  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  wliich  they  recognize  and  attempt  to  meet. 

English  105.  First  or  third  term — Senior  year. 

The  books  on  the  teaching  of  English  used  during  the  Junior  year  are  gone 
through  more  systematically,  in  order  that  each  student  may  have  an  organized 
body  of  principles  of  English  teaching  derived  from  his  experience  in  the  sub- 
ject and  closely  related  to  it.  He  must  prove  that  he  is  able  to  find  and  use  the 
reference,  periodical,  and  text  material  of  the  department 

Much  time  is  given  to  the  courses  of  study  used  in  other  schools. 

English  106.  Second  or  fourth  term — Senior  year. 

In  the  last  term  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  individual  and  his  future  work  in 
English.  Whatever  acquaintance  the  student  has  with  other  languages  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  especially  middle  English,  is  used  to  aid  him  to  regard  lan- 
guage as  a  changing,  growing  tool  of  communication. 

Some  time  is  given  to  the  announcements  of  English  courses  in  normal 
schools  and  in  universities,  and  special  study  is  made  of  the  possibilities  open 
to  these  students  for  further  growth  by  the  use  of  libraries,  clubs,  extension 
classes,  etc. 

COURSES  IN   HISTORY. 

History  101.  First  term — Junior  year. 

As  in  the  other  departments  much  time  is  given  during  the  first  term  to  de- 
termining the  status  of  individual  students  in  history.  A  record  is  made  of  the 
work  that  each  student  has  done  and  also  of  his  command  of  background  essen- 
tials. 

A  beginning  is  made  in  local  studies  centering  in  Baltimore  and  Maryland.  A 
special  syllabus  is  provided  for  this  work  in  local  history  and  geography.  Ex- 
peditions are  made  In  connection  with  the  course  in  participation. 

History  102.  Second  term — Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  term  includes  a  continuation  of  local  studies  and  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Baltimore  course  of  study  in  history  for  elementary  schools 
History  is  considered  as  the  center  of  humanistic  studies  and  as  a  subject  re- 
quiring acquaintance  with  simple  and  fundamental  occupations  and  activities  as 
well  as  with  the  more  highly  developed  aspects  such  as  politics,  art,  and  re- 
ligion. 

History  103  and  104.    Third  and  fourth  terms — Junior  year. 

During  this  term  the  student  is  expected  to  reach  the  point  where  he  can 
think  through  and  state  the  local  course  of  study  in  history  in  its  various  as- 
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pects  as  America,  Europe,  Industry,  art,  religion,  war,  education,  the  home,  child 
life,  woman,  etc. 

In  the  plan  making  the  aim  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  extensive  background 
knowledge  which  the  particular  plan  in  a  sense  indexes  and  adapts  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  group  of  children  known  to  some  extent  to  the  student 
These  plans  are  concerned  as  well  with  simple  social  situations  as  with  more 
complex  historical  material. 

During  the  fourth  term  the  student's  control  of  social  material  is  further 
tested  by  his  experience  in  participation  work  in  the  grade  assigned. 

History  105.    First  or^  third  term — Senior  year, 

Mace*s  Method  in  History  is  used  as  a  central  text  in  assisting  the  student  to 
organize  a  system  of  principles  of  history  teaching.  A  number  of  courses  of 
study  in  history  are  criticized  and  comparisons  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
proportionate  amount  of  time  given  in  various  school  systems  and  the  divisions 
of  history  which  receive  the  most  consideration.  * 

History  106.    Second  or  fourth  term — Senior  year. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  closing  term  to  discuss  history  in  its  relation  to 
the  individual's  needs  and  development.  In  a  very  limited  sense  the  work  has 
to  do  with  those  problems  which  will  require  further  study  in  ethics,  sociology, 
and  economics. 

Mathematics  101,  First  term — Junipr  year. 

The  object  of  this  term's  work  is  to  determine  the  status  of  the  individual 
students  in  their  use  and  control  of  arithmetical  processes  and  methods.  Tests 
are  giv^i  to  find  out  proficiency  and  special  needs.  Each  student  makes  a  rec- 
ord of  the  results  of  this  diagnosis  and  of  the  requirements  which  must  be  met 
In  order  to  do  efficient  work. 

Some  time  is  spent  upon  the  special  mathematics  required  in  ordinary  adult 
life  and  especially  in  the  home  and  school,  as  the  keeping  of  personal  accounts, 
the  use  of  graphs,  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  practice  needed  to  use 
weather  records  and  other  information  commonly  found  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zine articles,  institutional  reports,  almanacs,  etc. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  mathematics  courses  given 
in  the  various  secondary  schools. 

Mathematics  102.  Second  term — Junior  year. 

The  place  of  mathematics  in  the  lives  of  children  and  those  adults  who  do 
uot  reach  the  higher  mathematical  studies  is  discussed.  The  elem^itary  course 
of  study  is  gone  through  In  order  to  determine  what  mathematical  facts  and 
processes  are  needed  in  the  various  grades. 

The  major  stress  is  upon  determining  and  improving  the  habits  and  methods 
of  students  In  the  fundamental  operations  and  processes  of  arithmetic 

Mathematics  103.  Third  term — Junior  year. 

The  child's  need  of  mathematics  at  various  stages  of  development  and  the 
best  method  of  assisting  him  to  the  control  of  its  processes  is  the  object  of 
this  term's  work. 
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Mathematics  104.  One  term — Senior  year. 

Further  acquaintance  is  made  with  the  present  status  of  testing  mathematical 
worls  by  means  of  Stone's  Arithmetical  Abilities,  the  Courtis  Tests,  etc.  The 
most  economical  methods  of  keeping  school  records,  tabulating  results  of  tests^ 
marking  papers,  the  use  of  medians  and  averages,  etc.,  are  considered. 

Baltimore  Teachers*  Training  School  course  of  study. 


Subjects. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

TotaL 

Education 

Creditt. 
20 

CrediU. 
11 

CredHi. 
31 

Child  study  and  psychology 

12 

Principles  of  teacning 

6 

History  of  education 

7 

Prfincipal's  conferences  and  social  education 

6 

4 

6 

2 
43 

Hygiene « 

6 

Participation  and  practl'* .      

49 

Participation 

9 

Practice 

40 

8 
12 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 

3 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

Arithmetic 

11 

English 

18 

Oenn^phy 

Q 

History 

0 

Nature  study 

6 

Art 

A 

Mnnnal  and  houwhold  «rt*» 

a 

Mu-"fic 

A 

Physical  tralntaiff 

(t 

Total 

80 

80 

IflO 

Normal  Training  School  fob  Gibls,  Reading,  Pa. 


JUNIOR. 


A. 

Periods 

a  week. 

Ethics 2 

Child  Uterature 4 

Psychology 4 

Ekiglish  grammar 2 

Nature  study 2 

General  principles  of  method 2 

Arithmetic,  review 4 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Penmanship 1 

Physical  culture 1 

Manual  training 1 

25 


Periods 
a  week. 

Child  literature  and  English 4 

Child  study 2 

Principles  of  school  management 2 

Nature  study 2 

History  of  education 4 

Geography  with  special  method 2 

U.  S.  history  with  special  method.  2 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Penmanship 1 

Physical  culture 1 

Manual  training 1 

25 
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NoBiCAL  TRAiNmo  SCHOOL  FOB  GiBLS,  READING,  Pa. — Continued. 


SENIOR. 


Periods 
a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  English  composition.  1 

Zoology 2 

Observation 8 

Practice 4 

Critique 2 

Special  problems  in  management..  1 
Special  methods  in  principles,  read- 
ing, and  language 1 

Special  method  In  arithmetic 1 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Penmanship 1 

Physical  culture 1 


25 


Periods 
a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  English  composition.  1 

Botany 2 

Observation 3 

Practice 8 

Critique 1 

Special  problems  in  management..  1 
Special  method  in  primary  read- 
ing, language,  and  number 1 

Special  method  in  arithmetic  and 

mensuration 2 

Professional  reading  and  book  re- 
view   1 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Penmanship 1 

Physical  culture 1 

Manual  training 1 


25 


Cabboll  Robbins  Tbaining  School,  TbentOn,  N.  J. 

Regular  course. 
first  year. 


First  term. 


Subjects. 


Logic 

EDf^llsh 

Science 

Primary  methods 

Drawtng 

Music 

General  geofraphy 

Penmanship 

Physical  training 

Manual  arts 

Reading  and  voice  training 
Games. 

Total 

ChUd  study 

Clinic 

English 

History  of  education 

General  history 

Drawing 

Music 

Domestic  art 

Physical  training 

Observation  and  teaching.. 
Critic  class 

Total 


Recita- 
tions. 


HounptT 
week. 

3* 


t 


20J 


Outside 
study. 


Hour*  per 
week. 
3 


V 


1 
2 
1 


I 


m 


Second  term. 


Subjects. 


Psychology 

English 

Reading 

Science 

Methods  in  geography 

Music 

Drawing 

Methods  in  mathematics.. 

Manual  arts 

Observation  and  teaching. 
Critic  class 


Recita- 
tions. 


Hounper 
week. 

•        2 


P 

2 
I 

1 


Total. 


22k 


Outside 
study. 


Hour*  per 
week. 
3 

J* 

2 
Si 


2* 


18-ao 


SECOND  YEAR. 


3 
2 

2; 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


3 


[I 


5-7 


22J 


18-20 


Philosophy  of  education 

Professional  reading 

Methods  in  history 

Music 

Educational    sociology     (10 

weeks) 

School     management     and 

school  law  (10  weeks) 

Drawing 

Methods  in  mathematics 

Games 

Observation  and  teaching 

Critic  class 

Clinic 


Total. 


I 

p 

2 
6 

\ 


231 


11 


1 
6-7 


lS-20 


e0467'— 15- 
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Casboll  Bobbins  Tbainino  School,  Tbbnton,  N.  J. — Oontinaed 

Kindergarten, 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Subjects. 


Reoita- 

tiODS. 


Oatdde 
study. 


(Same  at  reguiar  couth,  given  above.) 


Second  term. 


Subjects. 


Pssrchology 

English 

Science 

Methods   in   geography   (10 

weeks) 

Mudc 

Drawing 

Methods  in  mathematics. 

Manual  arts 

Manual  work  (kindergarten) 

(10  weeks) 

Gifts  and  occupations 

Observation  and  teaching 

Critic  class 


Total. 


Recita- 
tions. 


22| 


Outside 
study. 


S 

J* 
2i 


2* 


3 

3 


18 


ChOd  study 

Clinic 

English 

History  of  education 

Drawing 

Music 

Domestic  art 

Physical  training 

Gifts  and  occupations 

Kindergarten  theory 

Observation  and  teaching. 
Critic  class. 


Total. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
U 

\ 


24J 


'1 


3i 
6-7 


17-19 


Philosophy  of  educatfon 

Professional  reading 

Educational    sociology    (10 

weeks) 

School     management     and 

school  law  (10  weeks) 

Drawing 

Clinic 

Mother  play  and  kindergarten 

program. 

Games 

Observation  and  teaching 

Critic  class 

Methods  in  history  (10  w^eks) . 
Music 


Total. 


1 

Si 

1 


2H 


3 


2 
1§ 


5-7 


18 


Washington  Normal  School  No.  2  (Colored). 
Proposed  distribution  of  time  in  regular  course,  191B-1S. 


Subjects 


Psychology 

History  and  principles  of  education 

ChUd  study 

Principles  of  teaching 

EngUsa— Intoto.. 

Logic 

School  management  and  school  hygiene 

Physiology  and  personal  hygiene 

Gardening  and  nature  study 

Penmanship 

Primary  methods:  Number,  reading,  geography,  spelling,  nature  study,  language, 

phonics 

Practice  and  observation 

Specials:  Drawing,  music,  phvsical  training 

Lectures  by  authorities  and  study  under  faculty  guidance 

Total 


Hours. 


I 


2,180 


Peroent 

of  whole 

time. 


108 

5 

106 

5 

54 

90 

^ 

824 

15 

38 

1 

38 

1 

88 

1 

38 

1 

38 

1 

252 

111 

540 

25 

824 

15 

180 

H 

100 
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Cleveland  Nobmal  Tbainino  School,  1910-11. 


JUNIOR    YEAB. 

Fall  term. 

Periods. 

Psychology 3 

Reading  and  phonics 3 

American    literature 3 

Composition 1 

United  States  history 3 

Elementary  school  science *3 

Music 2 

Drawing  *1 

Physical  training 2 


Winter  term. 


21 


Psychology 3 

Method  of  the  recitation 3 

Juvenile  literature 3 

Composition 1 

United  States  history _ 3 

Elementary  school  science *3 

Music 1 

Drawing *1 

Physical  training 2 


20 


Spring  term. 


Psychology  (child  study) 2 

Method  of  the  recitation 3 

Arithmetic   3 

Reading  and  methods 2 

Composition 1 

Geography _ 3 

Elementary  school  science ^3 

Music 1 

Drawing  _^ *1 

Physical  training 2 


21 


SENIOR    YEAB. 

Fall  term. 

Periods. 

Arithmetic  and  methods 3 

Classroom  management 3 

Literature 3 

Geography   3 

History     methods     or     primary 

methods   *2 

Penmanship i 

Civics   .* 3 

Music 1 

Drawing  *1 

Physical  training 2 


22 


Winter  term. 


History  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion    3 

Grammar  3 

Geography   methods  or  language 

methods **3 

Physiology  3 

Music    1 

Drawing *1 

Physical  training 2 

Observation  *2 


19 

Spring  term. 

Practice  at  Case- Woodland  and  Wil- 
son schoola 

EiXercises  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Chorus  singing  (unprepared)  by  all 
students,  one  hour  a  week  in  the  spring 
term. 


Note. — Observation  (informal)  in  each  term,  once  a  week. 


^One  (doable)  laboratory  period  not  prepared. 

'Primary  methods  and  language  methods  for  those  preparing  for  first  and  second 
grade  work.  History  methods  and  geography  methods  for  those  preparing  for  work  above 
second  grade. 

*  One  period  not  prepared ;  one  period  of  reports  prepared. 


5  weeks. 
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Toledo  (Ohio)  Nobhal  School  Ooubsi. 

JTTNIOBS. 

First  semester. 

Psychology 20  weeks,  1  hour  dally. 

Methods  In  reading  and  spelling 10  weeks,  1  hour  dally. 

Methods  in  language  and  grammar 10  weeks,  1  hour  dally. 

General  methods: 

Principles  of  teaching 

Principles  of  questioning 

The  lesson  and  Its  parts 

lUustratlTe  lessons Throughout  the  year. 

Methods  in  geography  and  fall  nature  study 15  weeks,  1  hour  dally. 

Second  semester. 

History  of  education 20  weeks,  1  hour  daily. 

Methods  in  arithmetic 20  weeks,  1  hour  daily. 

Methods  in  history  with  story  telling 10  weeks,  1  hour  dally. 

Methods  in  spring  nature  study 10  weeks,  3  hours  weekly. 

Special    branches:    Physiology,    physical    training, 

drawing,  music,  and  woodwork 1  hour  weekly  throughout 

the  year. 

8ENI0B8. 

Practice  in  teaching : 
First  division- 
Substitute  first  10  weeks  of  each  semester. 
Train  second  10  weeks  of  each  semester. 
Second  division — 

Train  first  10  weeks  of  each  semester. 
Substitute  second  10  weeks  of  each  semester. 
Students  who  can  not  train  in  practice  room  will,  If  possible,  be  placed  with 
teachers  in  other  buildings  the  second  five  weeks  of  the  term. 

Eiach  division  at  Jefferson  School  will  have  one  recitation  In  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
Theory:    Philosophy   of   teaching,   with   methods   of 

ethical  training 20  weeks,  4  hours  weekly. 

School  management 12  weeks,  4  hours  weekly. 

All  substitutes  not  on  duty  are  required  to  be  present  at  recitation.  Each 
senior  is  required  to  read  and  review  five  books  from  a  specified  list,  one  each 
on  pedagogy,  history,  literature,  nature,  and  art 

General  criticisms  and  analysis  of  lessons  one  hour  weekly.  Observation  as 
assigned.  Drawing  one  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Music  one  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Sewing  and  wood  carving  one  hour  we^ly 
throughout  the  year. 


Outline  op  Wobk  of  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  study  or  work  is  a  two  years*  course.  The  first  year  is  given 
to  the  work  of  the  normal  school  proper.  Here  the  course  is  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education.  The  second  year  Is  given  to  teaching  under  the 
direction  of  a  director  of  practice.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  young 
woman  may  receive  her  diploma. 
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FIB8T  TSAB. 

In  tbe  first  year  the  course  of  study  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Psychology  and  principles  of  education, — Five  hours  of  45  minutes  each  per 
week  (40  weeks).  •  This  is  prepared  work.  The  textbooks  are  James*  Shorter 
Course,  Talks  to  Teachers;  Judd*s  Genetic  Psychology;  Dewey's  How  We 
Think;  Bagley's  Educative  Process;  Thomdike's  Psychology  and  Principles  of 
Teaching. 

History  of  education, — Twice  a  week  for  6  weeks.  This  is  prepared  work. 
Textbook:  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

School  hygiene, — ^Two  hours  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Prepared  work.  Text 
used:  Shaw's  School  Hygiene. 

Studies  in  general  method, — Four  hours  per  week  for  20  weeks.  This  work 
is  prepared.  Texts:  Hinsdale,  McMurry,  DeGarmo,  Strayer,  Bagley,  and 
Thomdike. 

Reading  and  literature. — ^Two  hours  per  week  for  20  weeka  This  work  in 
general  is  prepared.  Texts:  Huey's  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading  and 
material  used  in  elementary  city  schools. 

Geography, — Four  hours  per  week  for  20  weeka  This  is  prepared  work. 
Texts:  Dryer's  Physical  Geography;  Dodge's  Series  of  Geographies;  Robin- 
son's Ck>mmercial  Geography,  supplemented  by  other  geographical  material.^ 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — One  hour  per  week  for  40  weeka  Prepared  work. 
Text:  Hough  and  Sedgwick.    Observation  and  lectures  also  given. 

The  texts  listed  are  supplemented  by  educational  monographs  and  magazine 
articles.  All  of  the  texts  are  used  as  sources  of  material  rather  than  as  text- 
books. 

Young  women  in  the  first  year  also  receive  training  in  what  we  call  the 
"school  arts."  None  of  this  work  Is  prepared.  This  work  covers  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Drawing. — ^Three  hours  a  week,  for  the  entire  year  of  40  weeks,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing.  This  work  is  done  in  the  drawing 
room  of  the  director  at  Shortridge  High  School,  one  block  from  normal  school. 

Manual  training. — Chiefiy  in  woodwork,  two  hours  a  week  the  entire  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  manual  training.  Work  is  done  in 
shop  of  No.  11,  eight  blocks  from  normal  school. 

Sewing. — ^Two  hours  per  week,  for  40  weeks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor  of  sewing. 

Afu«ic.— One  hour  per  week,  for  40  weeks,  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
visor of  music  . 

Penmanship, — One  hour  per  week,  for  40  weeks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor  of  penmanship. 

Physical  training, — One  hour  per  week,  for  40  weeks,  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisor  of  physical  training. 

Elementary  hotany  or  nature  study, — ^An  hour  and  a  half  per  week  for  40 
weeks.  Sometimes  field  excursions  take  the  place  of  the  classroom  recitations, 
when  the  time  is  extended  to  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half.  These  field 
excursions  number  probably  20  during  the  year.  This  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  director  of  elementary  science  or  nature  study.  Work  is  done  in 
laboratory  of  nature  study  at  Shortridge. 

^  Tarr'fl  Phy.  Geog. ;  Gilbert  &  Brlgham  Phy,  Geog. ;  Mills  International  Qeog. ;  Chis- 
holm's  Com.  Geog. ;  Adamses  Com.  Geog. ;  Gannett^s  Com.  Geog. ;  Frye's  Geog.,  which  la 
used  in  city  schools. 
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.     SECOND  TEAB. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  each  young  woman  teaches  a  room 
where  she  Is  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  director  of  practice.  This 
room  Is  a  room  normal  In  size,  with  the  regulation  number  of  children,  and  the 
young  woman  teaches  all  of  the  subjects  after  some  observation  of  the  di- 
rector. 

Each  director  of  practice  has  two  of  these  young  women  under  her  Inunedl- 
ate  charge,  the  two,  as  a  rule,  being  In  adjacent  rooma  At  the  expiration 
of  the  five  months,  or  first  half  of  the  year,  the  young  woman  talces  charge  of 
a  school  In  a  building  as  a  rule  remote  from  her  director  of  practice.  She 
is  still,  however,  under  the  direction  of  the  director.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  year's  work,  if  successful,  the  candidate  receives  her  diploma.  Some- 
times the  diploma  is  deferred  a  half  year — if  a  candidate  is  unsuccessful  but 
gives  promise  of  making  good  in  a  longer  period  of  practice. 


Chicago  Teachers  College. 


ELEMENTABT  TRAINING  COURSE. 


Undergraduate  courses:  Elementary 
training  course;  kindergarten  train- 
ing course;  Industrial  arts  training 
course;  household  arts — cookery,  sew- 
ing. 


Graduate  courses:  Oral  Instruction 
of  the  deaf;  Instruction  of  crippled 
children. 


Necessary  for  graduation :  14  majors,  16  minors. 


A  Major  represents  100  hours  of  recitation. 
A   Minor   represents   20   hours   of   singing, 
laboratory  work. 


FIRST  YEAR: 

Required:  Majors. 

Psychology 1 

English 1 

Geography 1 

Mathematlcs-J 1 

Science,  physical  and  biological  1 

Arts,  graphic  and  industrial.  1 

Minors. 

Ethics 1 

Oral  expression 1 

Music 2 

Gymnastics 4 

General  exercises  and  chorus.  2 


of   gymnastics,   or   of   general,    shop,   or 

SECOND  year: 
Required:  Majors. 

Education 1 

History 1 

Special  method 0.4 

Physiology  and  physical  edu- 
cation        0. 6 

Practice  teaching.^ 3 

Elective  in  any  department  or  depart- 
ments        2 

Required:                                            Mhiors. 
Music 3 

General  exercises  and  chorus.      2 
Elective   in   any  departtnent 1 
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Necessary  for  gradaatlon :  14  majors,  16  minora. 


rntST  teab: 

Required:  Majors. 

Psychology 1 

Kindergarten 2 

English  1 

Graphic  arts 1 

Physical  education  and  physi- 
ology and  hygiene 0.6 

Minors. 

Gymnastics 4 

Music 2 

Kindergarten  music 2 

General  exercises  and  chorus.  2 


SECOND  yeab: 
Required:  Majors. 

Education 1 

Kindergarten 2 

Special  method 0.4 

Science   1 

Mathematics  and  geography.  1 

Practice  teaching 3 

Minors. 

General  exercises  and  chorus.  2 

Field  science 1 

Elective: 

8 


INDUSTBIAL  ARTS   TRAINING  COURSE. 


Necessary  for  graduation :  14  majors,  16  minors. 


FIRST  year: 
Required:  Minors. 

Psychology 1 

Graphic  arts 1.5 

Industrial  arts 1.6 

English 1 

Science  and  geography 1 

General  exercises  and  chorus.  2 

Shop  work 6 

Bleotive: 


SECOND 
Required: 

Education 

Industrial  arts 


tear: 

Majors. 

1 

_.       1.  5 

Minors. 
History l 

Mathematics  and  science 1 

Practice  teaching 3 

General  exercises  and  chorus.  2 

Shop  work 4 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  TRAINING  COURSE. 


Necessary  for  graduation :  14  majors,  16  minors. 


FIRST  tear: 
Required: 

Psychology  — 

English 

Science 

Art 

Household  arts 


Majors. 
1 


1 

1 

1 

. 2 

Minors. 

General  exercises  and  chorus..  2 

Gymnastics 4 

Science  3 

Art 1 


SECOND  tear: 
Required: 

E>lucation 

History 

Science   

Household  arts. 


Majors. 
...      1 

1 

...      1 
...      2 


Practice  teaching 3 

Minors. 
General  exercises  and  chorus..  2 
Household  arts — . 6 


ORAL  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE  DEAF. 


ONE  teab: 
Required:  Majors. 

Special 4 

Psychology 1 

Practice  teaching 2 


Special 

Bleotive  in  one  department: 


Minors. 
4 


Majors. 
...       1 
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St.  Paul  Teaghebs*  Training  School. 
The  regular  professional  course  of  study,  two  years  in  length,  Includes  the 


following  subjects : 

Hours. 

Psychology 90 

Pedagogy 90 

History  of  education 90 

School  management 40 

Sociology 65 

Reading,  review  and  methods 190 

Grammar   and    langauge,    review 

and  methods 190 

Greography,  review  and  methods..  190 
Arithmetic,  review  and  methods..  125 


Hours. 
History    and    civics,    review    and 

methods 125 

Physiology  and  hygiene 65 

Nature  study 65 

Kindergarten  theory 76 

Music lOO 

Drawing 100 

Penmanship 76 

Industrial  training 65 

Physical  training 65 

Observation  and  practice 400 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

(Figures  indicate  number  of  periods  per  week.) 
junior  year — elementary  section. 


First  Semester. 

P^chology  and  child  study 4 

History  of  education 4 

Reading,    literature,   and   expres- 
sion    2 

Physiology  and  hygiene 3 

Language  and  grammar 4 

Vocal  music ! 2 

Drawing  and  industrial  art 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Primary  work  and  observation 2 


Second  Semester. 

General  theory  of  education 3 

Kindergarten  theory 4 

Geography  and  history 4 

Arithmetic 4 

Nature  study 1 

Vocal  music 2 

Drawing  and  Industrial  art 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Primary  work  and  observation 2 


SENIOR  year. 


First  Semester. 


School  management 4 

Social  science 4 

Primary  and  Intermediate  methods.  4 

Vocal  music 2 

Elementary  art  and  design 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Practice  teaching. 


Second  Semester. 


School  management 3 

The  school  arts 4 

General  method 4 

Vocal  music . 2 

Elementary  art  and  design 2 

Physical  culture 2 

Practice  teaching. 


the  kindergarten  section. 

For  students  electing  to  take  the  kindergarten  course,  kindergarten  technics, 
including  gifts,  games,  songs,  stories,  and  occupations,  will  be  substituted  for 
such  subjects  as  are  taught  especially  in  the  Intermediate  and  advanced  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Members  of  the  senior  class  will  be  assigned  to  daily 
practice  work  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools  for 
1910-11  urges  the  establishment  in  both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
schools  of  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  cure  speech 
defects. 

The  plan  should  be  to  select  teachers  in  the  regular  corps  who  have  had  a  few 
years  of  experience  and  who  have  shown  talent  and  willingness  to  do  special 
work  with  mentaUy  defective  children  or  with  children  suffering  from  speech 
defects  and  to  give  them  for  three  months  the  special  training  which  they 
require. 

In  1912-13  the  following  course  was  given  to  15  experienced  teach- 
ers at  Brooklyn,  who  received  their  regular  salaries  during  the  time 
of  training: 

Bbooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Coubse  fob  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  Unqbaoed  Classes. 

(Time»  3  months.) 

Hours. 

Psychology — with  special  reference  to  mental  deficiency 60 

Physiology — with   special   reference   to  pathological   conditions  found   in 

school  children 30 

General  lectures 10 

Speech — study  of  the  curative  treatment  of  defects  and  disturbances  of 

speech 30 

Methods  of  teaching  the  beginnings  of  reading,  spelling,  language,  writing, 

and  number 30 

Story  telling 20 

Class  management — including  observation  in  ungraded  classes 1—  60 

Physical  training 60 


300 
Manual  training,  after  school  hours,  to  suit  individual  needs  of  teachers. 

There  is  room  for  valuable  experimental  work  in  the  training 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene.  However  one  may  feel  about 
the  difficulties  of  presenting  this  subject  to  young  children,  or  even 
to  high-school  students,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting young  women  to  go  into  the  school  conditions  and  encounter 
the  dangers  which  they  frequently  meet  there  with  no  preparation 
in  this  field. 

RECFTATION  PERIODS. 

Some  city  training  schools  have  had  the  reputation  of  devoting 
so  much  time  to  recitation  periods  that  there  was  little  opportunity 
to  students  for  developing  in  independent  study  and  initiative. 
There  is  a  great  temptation  to  yield  to  the  immediate  demands 
made  by  the  crowded  elementary  curriculum  and  to  meet  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  lower  schools  by  more  time  in  the  training  school  upon 
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the  subjects  under  fire.  In  a  large  school,  in  which  the  students 
recited  nearly  30  periods  a  week,  almost  every  teacher  when  asked 
apart  from  the  others  what  was  most  needed  in  the  school  replied : 
"  More  time  for  my  subjects." 

Dr.  Brandon,  in  his  report  on  Latin  American  normal  schools,* 
notes  this  problem  in  Chile,  where  16  to  18  studies  are  carried  at 
once,  involving  at  times  45  recitation  periods  a  week.  In  th^ 
schools  the  teacher  develops  or  dictates  the  lesson  and  the  pupils 
take  notes  or  copy  the  dictation.  The  Chilean  schools  were  formed 
under  European  influence.  Those  of  Argentina  were  established  by 
North  Americans,  and  in  them  textbooks  are  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Brandon  suggests  an 
interesting  interpretation  of  the  nmnber  of  schedule  periods :  "  The 
two  methods  can  be  traced  pretty  accurately  by  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  class  hours  per  week." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schedule  and  study 
periods,  also  the  number  during  which  the  teachers  are  occupied 
with  classwork  in  30  schools. 

Schedule  and  study  periods  in  certain  cities. 


Citiefl. 


Akron. 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore; 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Charleston 

Cleveland 

Coltunlms 

Concord 

Dayton. 

Elmira 

EvansvUle 

Fall  River 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Jamaica 

New  Orleans 

Newark 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St.  Louis  (colored), 
Washington: 

Whfte 

Colored 

Watertown 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Schedule 
pertods. 

Studv 
periods. 

Periods 
teachen 
occupied. 

70 

2 

20 

34 

6 

24 

25 

6 

25 

30 

4-g 

17 

30 

5 

17 

30 

2-4 

15 

2S 

6 

10 

30 

5 

26 

35 

10 

15-18 

25 

0 

20 

12 
25 

7 
8 

^^S 

27 

15 

15 

24 

10 

20 

30 

4 

20-24 

25 

6 

20 

30 

7 

12 

30 

6 

17 

30 

2 

22-24 

25 

3 

20 

25 

0 

15-20 

25 

0 

16-22 

30 

10 

30 

25 

2 

15-20 

35 

5-8 

25 

30 

5 

25 

30 

8 

20 

24 

0 

30 

2 

(45)20 

C) 

22 

1  Four  afternoons  free. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES  AND  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  hoped  by  many  who  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
situation  that  there  may  soon  be  possible  such  conditions  as  will  place 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1012,  No.  80. 
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elementary  schools  in  charge  of  teachers  with  preparation  equiva- 
lent to  a  college  course.  Cincinnati  is  the  only  city  which  has  reached 
this  standard.  Cleveland  provides  a  college  section  in  which  gradu- 
ates of  approved  colleges  spend  one  term  of  13  weeks  in  practice 
teaching  preceded  by  a  term  given  to  the  following  schedule :  Class- 
room management,  geography,  general  methods  of  the  recitation, 
history  and  principles  of  education,  biology — each  three  hours  a 
week;  music  and  physical  training — each  two  hours  a  week,  and 
art  one  hour  a  week. 

In  Indianapolis  a  liberal  arrangement  is  made:  "Young  women 
who  have  diplomas  from  standard  colleges  may  be  given  two  years' 
credit  for  such  college  work,  provided  they  have  had  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  schools  under  supervision."  A  third  year's 
credit  is  added  for  graduation  from  the  practice  school. 

In  the  section  under  colored  schools  an  account  is  given  of  the 
advanced  course  in  the  Washington  Training  School  (colored). 

Two  cities  receive  only  advanced  students,  and  the  course  given 
is  in  the  practice  school.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1884  opened  the 
Wellington  Training  School  for  Teachers,  with  a  year's  term  of 
service;  596  students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  176  are  teach- 
ing in  the  Cambridge  schools.  They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $300 
per  year  for  the  first  half  year,  and  $400  for  the  second  half.  Two 
critic  teachers  and  a  principal  have  charge  of  the  work.  The  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  are  taught  by  experienced  teachers.  In  1911 
there  were  7  college,  13  normal-school,  and  8  kindergarten  gradu- 
ates. Preference  is  given  to  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin  School  who  have  also  graduated  from  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  normal  schools.  There  are  about  a  thousand  pupils  in  all 
the  grades  and  the  kindergartens.  Extra  substitutes  are  assigned  to 
the  school  in  order  to  make  visiting  possible. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  a  similar  plan.  Six  students  are  received  each 
year.  They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  the  year's  course.  If 
successful  they  receive  a  diploma,  which  makes  them  eligible  for 
regular  positions  when  vacancies  occur.  The  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  of  a  critic  teacher  extends  over  their  probationary  period 
of  one  year,  in  which  the  salary  is  $500.  In  the  training  school  tlie 
grades  one,  five,  seven,  and  eight  are  taught  by  regular  teachers. 

A  well-known  experiment  was  made  in  Brookline  in  1895.  The 
following  statement  is  made  by  Prof.  Dutton : 

I  was  permitted  by  the  board  of  education  to  start  a  class  in  1895.  I  con- 
tinued it  for  five  years,  until  I  came  to  New  York*.  The  first  year  I  had  10 
college  graduates  and  the  last  year  about  40.  They  were  all  young  women 
but  2  or  3,  and  came  from  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar.  The  last 
year  they  paid  a  tuition  of  $50  and  gave  their  whole  time  to  work  in  the  schools 
to  which  they  were  assigned.    Two  afternoons  a  week  they  assembled  for 
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inatrnction  in  theory.  As  this  was  a  private  venture,  it  did  not  continue  after 
I  left  Brookllne.  I  think  there  were  not  as  many  college  graduates  in  the 
Teachers  College  when  I  came  here  as  I  had  that  last  year.  I  have  kept  no 
record  of  the  class,  and  the  members  are  scattered.  A  good  number  are  teach- 
ing; some  are  married.  It  was  interesting  because  we  were  able  to  do  as  we 
pleased.  Some  of  those  who  were  in  the  class  have  done  brilliant  work.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  has  been  any  similar  experiment,  and  at  the  time  we 
began  few  college  graduates  in  New  £2ngland  were  taking  training,  although 
willing  to  consider  primary  work. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  OBSERVATION  WORK. 

The  work  in  observation  and  in  practice  teaching  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  training  school.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  this  department  that  Dr.  Sheldon  used  the  term 
"  training  school "  to  designate  the  institution  which  he  founded  at 
Oswego,  m  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier  normal  schools, 
which  did  not  attempt  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  actual  practice 
of  their  profession. 

There  are  two  strong  tendencies  in  the  schools:  One  is  toward 
apprenticeship  and  the  other  toward  reducing  apprenticeship  to  a 
minimum.  The  pupil-teacher  system  in  England  placed  the  youAg 
adolescent  in  a  classroom  and  expected  him  by  imitation  and  learn- 
ing by  doing  to  become  a  teacher.  The  limitations  and  dangers  of 
this  plan  have  led  to  various  modifications.  In  State  schools  the 
large  number  of  students  requiring  practice  teaching  and  the  limited 
nimiber  of  elementary  pupils  available  tend  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  practice  teaching.  In  city  schools  practice  teaching  is  often  a 
means  of  saving  money,  and  so  is  less  limited.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  city  schools  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  two  years'  course  is 
given  to  this  phase  of  training. 

There  are  two  types  of  work.  In  one  case  students  are  assigned 
to  the  charge  of  critic  teachers,  under  whose  direction  they  are  ini- 
tiated into  the  problems  of  teaching.  This  is  the  more  commcm 
method.  Under  the  other  plan  each  student  is  assigned  to  work 
with  the  principal  of  a  building  and  has  opportunity  to  gain  ac- 
quaintance with  a  varied  type  of  needs  in  her  work  as  substitute  for 
absent  teachers  and  helper  in  the  office  and  the  various  classrooms. 
Naturally  the  latter  plan  is  more  satisfactory  in  a  large  city  in  which 
the  principals  are  highly  trained  and  give  much  of  their  time  to 
supervision.  New  York  City  and  St.  Louis  are  the  most  noteworthy 
examples  of  cities  using  this  means  of  training.  Principals  of  ele- 
mentary schools  sometimes  prefer  this  plan  because  by  it  they  are 
able  to  enter  at  an  early  stage  into  the  training  of  teachers  whom 
later  they  secure  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  schools. 
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In  schools  in  which  the  principals  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  teaching  this  system  has  little  to  commend  it,  and,  even 
imder  more  favorable  conditions,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be 
accounted  equal  to  the  plan  which  calls  for  specially  trained  teachers 
who  act  as  critics  and  guides.  The  danger  is  that  in  many  cities 
the  advance  is  not  made  which  one  superintendent  reports:  "Here- 
tofore the  question  has  always  been, '  Where  do  they  need  a  cadet  ? ' 
Now  it  is, '  Where  will  the  cadet  get  the  best  training? ' " 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  more  common  method  comes  from 
the  lack  of  higher  training  given  to  these  critic  teachers.  It  is 
shown  elsewhere  (p.  83)  that  the  requirements  in  preparation  and 
the  remuneration  of  these  teachers  are  almost  without  exception  less 
than  tliose  of  "  theory"  teachers.  A  teacher  in  this  work  needs  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  children  and  all  other  qualifications  demanded 
of  a  successful  elementary  school-teacher ;  but  without  special  higher 
training  it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  organize  the  situation  so  that 
the  inexperienced  student  wUl  have  opportunities  for  taking  real 
responsibilities  and  for  using  her  best  forces  in  ways  which  are  most 
economical  and  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own  possi- 
bilities. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  director  of 
practice  to  do  too  much  for  her  students,  it  is  frequently  customary 
to  give  each  director  charge  of  two  rooms,  so  that  for  at  least  half 
the  time  each  student  is  alone.  This  has  many  advantages,  but  in  a 
situation  offering  special  difficulties  the  strain  of  seeing  that  children 
do  not  suffer  is  very  heavy.  In  a  report  made  recently  by  an  expert 
upon  the  work  of  a  city  training  school,  a  recommendation  was  made 
that  each  critic  have  charge  of  three  rooms  taught  by  three  seniors. 
"  By  this  arrangement  there  will  be  a  saving  of  15  to  18  teachers." 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  argument  beyond  immediate  financial 
economy  could  be  urged  for  this  plan. 

In  a  city  which  has  recently  changed  from  the  one-room  to  the 
two-room  basis  the  superintendent  reports:  "As  a  result  the  gradu- 
ates of  1911  have  assumed  regular  places  in  our  system  without  the 
usual  suspense  and  hesitation." 

A  question  of  much  importance  is  that  of  the  advantages,  respec- 
tively, of  a  centralized  and  of  a  decentralized  system*  of  practice 

^  In  tbe  proposed  plans  only  four  classrooms  for  children  and  one  kindergarten  room 
are  contemplated.  This  will  require  much  of  the  model  work  and  all  of  the  practice 
work  to  be  done  in  outside  schools.  The  model  classes  should  consist  of  all  grades  and 
•bould  be  scattered  throughout  the  entire  city — all  under  the  special  supervision  of  the 
normal  school.  The  advantage  of  thus  scattering  tbe  model  classes  will  be  to  afford  ex- 
amples In  several  schools  of  what  ideally  perfect  work  should  be— or,  at  least,  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  secure  ideally  perfect  work  under  existing  conditions.  So,  also,  the  prac- 
tice teaching  will  need  to  be  scattered  among  several  different  schools.  This  work,  also, 
should  be  supervised  by  someone  connected  with  the  normal  and  training  school.  Some 
years  ago  when  practice  work  was  thus  scattered,  it  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  result 
was  due,  in  my  Judgment,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  classes  were  scattered,  bat  rather  to 
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rooms.  In  the  former  case  the  practice  teachmg  is  done  in  a  central 
school  having  close  relations  to  the  training  school.  In  the  latter 
the  classes  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Albany,  Akron,  At- 
lanta, Bridgeport,  Cambridge,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Elmira,  Fall 
River,  Fort  Wayne,  Louisville,  Muskegon,  New  Orleans,  Paterson, 
Schenectady,  and  Syracuse  prefer  the  centralized  systems.  The 
scattered  plan  is  advocated  by  Davenport,  Evansville,  Erie,  Jersey 
City,  Kansas  City  (Kans.),  and  Yonkers. 

The  difficulties  of  the  necessary  sharing  of  control  with  others  than 
members  of  the  training-school  administration  are  urged  against 
the  decentralized  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
the  training-school  authorities  need  contact  with  situations  repre- 
senting the  entire  school  system  and  that  by  this  means  the  school 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  problems  it  needs  to  know  about,  and  its 
students  make  their  beginnings  in  teaching  in  situations  more  like 
those  which  they  will  meet  after  appointment  than  is  possible  in 
a  central  school  planned  especially  for  the  use  of  the  training  school. 
A  further  argument  is  based  upon  the  valu€i  to  the  various  schools 
of  regular  contact  with  some  part  of  the  training  school.  The 
greater  number  of  training  schools  have  endeavored  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  both  plans  by  combining  them.  Among  the  cities 
which  have  done  so  are  Boston,  Buffalo,  Camden,  Charleston,  Chel- 
sea, Chicago,  Concord,  Dajrton,  Detroit,  Elizabeth,  Indianapolis,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  St  Louis,  Troy,  and 
Washington. 

A  corollary  of  this  discussion  has  reference  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  arising  from  having  practice  rooms  specially  equipped, 
or  keeping  them  as  near  the  condition  of  ordinary  classrooms  as 
possible.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  cities  to  reduce  the  size  of 
classes  and  to  give  the  practice  teacher  some  experience  under  more 
favorable  conditions  before  entering  upon  the  usual  routine. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  have  experience  with  several  grades. 
This  is  accomplished  more  easily  in  a  central  school  where  the 
schedule  is  based  on  this  need.  There  is  naturally  more  emphasis 
placed  upon  practice  in  primary  grades,  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
is  overdone  and  in  some  cases  causes  too  many  young  teachers  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  grade.  In  some  schools  the  practice  work  is 
done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  course.    There  is  much  to  be  said  in 

the  fact  that  the  classes  so  scattered  were  not  superrised  in  any  manner  by  the  normal 
school.  Supervision  by  the  normal  school  of  practice  teaching  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
two  reasons:  (a)  to  see  that  the  principles  taught  In  the  normal  school  are  properly 
applied;  (b)  to  enable  the  normal  school  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
pupil-teacher  in  order  to  Improve  it. 

Before  the  new  normal  school  building  is  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy,  there 
should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  corps  of  model  and  practice  teachers,  and  an  amended 
course  of  study.  There  are  several  other  vitally  important  changes  which  I  shall  recom- 
mend hereafter  in  a  special  report  to  the  board. — (Report  of  Newark  Schoole,  1910.) 
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favor  of  the  plan  used  in  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  student  spends  the 
first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  practice  and  then  comes  back  to  the 
training  school  to  reorganize  her  work  on  the  basis  of  the  problems 
teaching  has  opened  up.  Where  students  are  received  in  February 
as  well  as  in  September,  this  can  be  adjusted  without  difficulty. 

Beports  from  the  following  cities  recommend  that  practice  work 
should  not  close  the  course :  Baltimore,  Boston,  Indianapolis,  Louis- 
ville, Macon,  Newark,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Washington. 

There  is  in  many  places  an  objection  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
the  practice  class,  because  it  is  supposed  that  children  suffef  under 
the  conditions  of  its  organization.  The  teacher  in  charge  has  much 
need  of  tact  and  judgment,  but  with  reasonable  conditions  it  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  that  parents  can  be  brought  to  prefer 
classes  under  the  charge  of  critic  teachers.  Brandon  in  his  report 
on  Normal  Schools  in  Latin  American  countries  states:  "Every- 
where the  eacuela  de  aplicacion  is  considered  the  best  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  parents  are  eager  to  have  their  children  admitted." 

Usually  the  work  is  confined  to  fairly  normal  situations,  but  in 
Trenton  opportunity  is  given  for  acquaintance  with  a  class  for  trou- 
blesome pupils  and  another  for  foreign  pupils. 

The  cost  of  the  central  elementary  school  as  compared  with  other 
elementary  schools  has  not  been  worked  out,  but  such  reports  as 
are  at  hand  do  not  show  that  there  is  much  difference  between  them. 
In  Jersey  City  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  model  school  in  1909-10 
was  $33.28,  as  against  $29.10  in  all  elementary  schools.  In  Cam- 
bridge (1911)  this  amounted  to  $20.74,  while  in  other  grammar 
schools  it  was  $21.08,  and  in  other  primary  schools  $18.11.  In  St. 
Louis  (1910-11)  the  per  capita  cost  in  the  Wyman  Observation 
School  of  20  rooms  and  887  pupils  was  $29.41,  and  in  all  white  ele- 
mentary schools  it  was  $29.88. 

The  payment  for  practice  teaching  has  grown  up  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  young  women  who  become  teachers  are  required  to 
spend  more  years  in  preparation  for  that  work  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  preparing  for  other  occupations.  In  a  sense,  what  is  paid 
is  rather  a  subsidy  than  a  salary.  The  table  on  pages  145-149  shows 
the  custom  in  various  schools.  No  payment  is  made  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  In  those  which  make  payment  the 
range  is  from  75  cents  a  day  in  New  York  City  through  $1  in 
Baltimore  to  $2  in  Indianapolis.  Detroit  pays  $50  and  St  Louis 
$100  for  the  half  year.  In  Saginaw  an  allowance  of  $5  a  month  is 
made  for  car  fare  during  the  training-school  course.  In  Omaha  $100 
is  allowed  for  each  of  20  students  each  year.  When  the  class  con- 
tains a  larger  number  than  20,  the  added  numbers  are  paid  only 
during  the  senior  year.    Dr.  Brandon  in  his  work  on  Latin  Ameri- 
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The  State  of  Maryland  maintains  a  small  normal  school  for  col- 
ored teachers,  but  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  having  the  State  train  the  teachers  for  Baltimore's  colored  schools. 

In  New  Jersey  the  question  of  turning  city  schools  over  to  the 
State  has  been  raised  in  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  but  in  Trenton 
there  are  the  two  schools,  that  of  the  city  having  about  one-tenth  the 
membership  of  the  State  school. 

In  the  report  of  the  Jersey  City  school  for  1910  there  is  a  strong 
argument  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  city  school  to  the  State.  The 
following  statement  by  the  superintendent  at  Newark  shows  the 
problem  in  that  city : 

City  Normal  Schools  Compared  with  State  Normal  Schools — Advantages 

AND  Disadvantages. 

This  topic  I  discussed  in  one  of  my  reports  to  the  board  several  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  establishment  of  a  new  normal  school  in  this  section  of  the 
state  was  being  considered.  What  I  stated  at  that  time  I  still  hold  to  be  true, 
namely,  that  each  has  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantges  as  compared 
with  the  other.  Thus  the  State  normal  school  has  the  advantage  of  larger  out- 
look, since  it  aims  to  supply  teachers  for  a  larger  field  and  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  a  larger  number  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  employing 
boards.  The  disadvantage  that  attends  this  larger  purpose  is  lack  of  definite- 
ness  and  precision  in  what  is  taught  This  is  seen  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
As  a  rule,  it  takes  a  State  normal-school  graduate  a  longer  time  to  **  find  "  her- 
self in  a  city  school  system — or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  rural-school  district ;  her 
knowledge  is  too  general;  it  is  not  specific  enough  to  meet  special  cases.  The 
corrective  to  this  is  much  practice  work  before  being  graduated.  In  case  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  practice  work  can  be  had  under  proper  conditions — a  dlfllcult 
matter  for  a  State  normal  school  without  its  independent  practice  schools — ^the 
State  normal  school  need  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  city  normal 
schools. 

Again,  few  State  normal  schools  are  able  to  enforce  rigidly  a  four  years'  pre- 
liminary high-school  education.    This  is  said  to  be  done,  I  know.    ♦    ♦    • 

The  conditions  of  successful  work  in  both  are : 

(o)  Thoroughly  prepared  candidates — ^always  difficult  to  secure. 

(ft)  A  carefully  chosen  and  well-paid  staff  of  teachers;  here  the  conditlonb 
favor  ordinarily  the  city  normal  school. 

(c)  A  curriculum  that  is  definite  and  not  overloaded,  with  time  enough  to 
complete  it 

(d)  Absence  of  pressure  from  any  source  to  graduate  the  unworthy;  or  what 
is  equally  good,  power  to  resist  such  pressure. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  preferring  a  city-trained 
normal-school  graduate  to  a  State  normal-school  graduate,  and  should,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  be  glad  to  see  all  preferences  other  than  those  based 
on  individual  efficiency  abolished. 

wht  should  not  the  feoptj:  of  Newark  ask  that  the  city  normal  school  bb 
made  a  state  normal  school  or  demand,  at  least,  that  some  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  normal  school  be  borne  by  the  state? 

The  duty  of  training  teachers  was  early  assumed  by  the  State  in  pursuance 
of  the  theory  that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  is  a  State  function.    That 
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The  schools  of  Indianapolis  have  been  noted  for  excellence  for 
many  years.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Supt.  Shortridge,  who 
selected  superior  teachers  who  went  for  training  to  Oswego  and  the 
CJoncord  School  of  Philosophy,  and  made  use  of  such  other  means 
of  growth  as  were  then  available.  These  teachers  brought  back  new 
life  into  the  schools,  but  especially  into  the  training  school.  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  raising  and  maintaining  standards  in 
Indianapolis  has  been  by  means  of  a  fund  which  came  to  the  city 
from  an  old  teacher.  The  following  statement  is  from  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  1908-9 : 

In  1879  the  board  of  school  commissioners  came  into  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  who  at  one  time  was  a  teacher  in  the  Indian- 
apolis public  schools.    In  Mr.  Gregg's  will  was  the  following  bequest : 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  of  every  description,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  City  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  advance- 
ment and  promotion  of  free  schools  in  said  city,  hereby  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  legal  authorities  of  sjiid  city  to  invest  said  bequest  in  productive  stocks, 
or  put  the  same  out  on  Interest,  and  the  income  or  interest  thereon  only  to  be 
expended  annually  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  said  free  schools. 

The  fund  now  amounts  to  $37,000,  the  Income  of  which  is  at  present  about 
fl,900  a  year.  Since  the  fund  became  available,  in  1894,  the  income  has  been 
used  cliiefly  in  giving  teachers  special  training  at  various  institutipns. 

Since  the  fund  was  established,  upward  of  150  teachers  have  received  its 
benefits.  These  teachers  usually  attend  summer  schools.  Several  have  received 
half-year  scholarships  at  various  universitiea  Two  recipients  of  the  fund 
went  to  Germany  for  study  there. 

Only  by  means  of  the  fund  were  some  of  these  teachers  able  to  continue  their 
studies.  In  almost  every  instance  the  recipients  liave  returned  to  the  schools 
with  added  power  and  renewed  enthusiasm.  Many  recipients  of  the  fund  have 
become  leaders  in  the  activities  of  the  schools. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  part  of  the  income  has  been  used  to  pay  for 
lectures  before  the  entire  teaching  body  of  the  city. 

More  recently  another  bequest  has  come  from  the  estate  of  a  colored 

teacher : 

In  1896  the  board  came  into  possession  of  $1,500  as  a  bequest  of  the  late 
William  T.  McCk)y,  who  was  at  one  time  a  colored  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bequest,  the  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  city.  Only  a  part  of  the  Income 
has  thus  t&r  been  used,  chiefly  for  scholarships  in  summer  schools,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lantern  slides  for  exhibiting  the  work  of  colored  schools,  and  for  the 
porcliase  of  tools  for  gardening. 

In  Minneapolis  six  principals  and  one  eighth-grade  teacher  were 
sent  out  by  the  school  authorities  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  schools 
of  New  York,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Newtonville, 
and  Springfield.    Supt.  Jordan  writes  about  this  experiment : 

Upon  their  return  the  visitors  gave  their  reports  at  a  n^eeting  of  teachers  and 
principals  called  for  that  purpose.  We  believe  that  the  study  of  other  school 
systems  by  principals  of  our  teaching  corps  has  been  very  valuable  to  us  all  in 
many  ways.    We  expect  to  continue  this  work  whenever  possible. 

60457'*— 16 6 
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What  would  happen  if  Newark  and  the  other  cities  of  the  State  were  to  cease 
maintaining  their  local  normal  schools  and  were  to  look  for  their  supply  of 
trained  teachers  to  the  State  normal  schools?  A  dearth  of  teachers  would  at 
once  be  felt  in  school  districts  that  could  not  successfully  meet  the  competltiim. 
Now,  the  city  of  Newark  is  supplying  its  own  teachers  wholly  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, and  is  brought  into  competition  with  other  school  districts  only  to  a  rela- 
tively small  ext^it 

The  situation  is  one  that  will  sooner  or  later  receive  the  attention  of  local 
taxpayers,  and  will  result,  no  doubt,  in  an  effort  being  made  to  secure  some 
kind  of  remedial  legislation.  Bither  the  State  should  assume  control  of  city 
normal  schools,  as  it  seems  to  me,  or  should  contribute  an  equitable  sum  for 
their  maintenance. ' 

In  1911  the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
reported  on  the  desirability  of  a  State  normal  school  in  or  near 
Boston,  as  the  schools  nearest  Boston  (Framingham,  Salem,  and 
Bridgewater)  are  crowded  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  the 
other  State  schools.  The  State  normal  schools  are  free  to  residents 
of  the  State,  but  students  from  outside  Boston  must  pay  $100  tuition 
in  order  to  attend  the  city  normal  school.  In  1910  the  Boston  finance 
commission,  in  a  special  report  rendered  to  the  mayor  relative  to  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  recommended  that  Boston  retain  control  of 
the  school  and  that  the  State  be  asked  to  contribute  to  its  support. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  -(State)  board  the  Commonwealth  should  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  unless  that  school  becomes  a 
State  institution,  controlled  by  the  State  as  are  the  present  State  normal 
schools.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  general  standard  be  developed  and  maintained 
and  the  necessary  correlation  of  aU  the  schools  as  to  scope,  character  of  work, 
and  accessibility  to  resld^its  of  Massachusetts  be  secured.  (House  Doc.  No.  4, 
January,  1912.) 

In  January,  1913  (House  Doc.  No.  421),  the  State  board  reported 
that  it  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  authorities  of  Boston 
coincide  in  the  recommendation  made  by  the  finance  commission. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  board  does  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  transfer  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
to  the  State.  The  board  will  doubtless  give  consideration  to  this  subject  again 
when  the  question  of  a  new  location  and  building  for  the  Normal  Art  School 
is  before  it,  and  in  this  connection  will  confer  with  the  Boston  school  authorities. 

In  the  State  normal  school  at  Worcester  there  is  a  three-year  course. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  students  come  from  that  city.  In  Milwaukee 
160  teachers  are  assigned  each  half  year  to  city  schools  for  a  half 
day's  teaching  for  20  weeks.  In  Los  Angeles  four  city  buildings  are 
used  by  the  State  normal,  and  cadets  are  placed  in  other  schools  of 
the  city.    The  critic  teachers  employed  are  paid  in  part  by  the  city. 

In  other  State  normal  schools  the  following  relationships  are 
reported:  Bridgewater  critics  are  paid  in  part  by  the  State;  New 
Britain  and  Fitchburg  pay  per  capita  rates  for  the  children  in  the 
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practice  schools;  North  Adams  assigns  one  large  elementary  school 
to  the  State  normal;  Oswego  uses  elementary  schools  for  practice; 
Ypsilanti  Normal  uses  rooms  in  the  public  schools  for  which  the  city 
pays  half;  Greeley  has  a  city  school  including  kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, and  high-school  sections  assigned  to  it;  St  Cloud  sends  each 
student  for  six  weeks'  teaching  in  the  city  schools,  following  the 
work  in  the  practice  school — ^the  normal  selects  teachers  and  pays 
part  of  their  salaries ;  San  Jose  has  a  city  school  for  its  use  and  the 
city  furnishes  part  of  the  teaching  force;  Chico  Normal  has  a  city 
school  set  apart  for  it.  The  city  of  Chico  pays  $8,200  a  year.  The 
normal  students  serve  as  substitutes  in  the  city  school. 

STATE  CONTROL. 

The  large  city  is  usually  in  advance  of  the  other  units  of  a  State 
in  its  requirements  and  salaries,  so  that  much  of  the  State  legislation 
concerning  schools  has  little  effect  upon  it. 

Seturns  from  a  questionnaire  and  further  correspondence  indicate 
little  relation  in  most  of  the  States  between  the  city  training  schools 
and  the  State  authorities.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  your 
department  exercise  any  direct  control  over  the  work  of  city  train- 
ing schools  as  to  funds,  teachers,  courses  of  study,  examinations, 
the  issuing  or  validation  of  certificates,  etc.?"  only  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Virginia  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yet 
in  one  of  the  States  which  replied  in  the  negative,  a  city  superintend- 
ent informed  me  that  in  his  city  the  training  school  had  been  closed 
because  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  State.  A  more  extended 
study  would  need  to  go  into  the  limitations  imposed  by  statute  as 
well  as  those  more  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of 
education. 

The  lack  of  relationship  was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  States  the  authorities  were  unable  to  report  what  cities  have 
training  schools,  and  even  in  some  cases  reported  schools  as  still  ex- 
isting whicb  have  been  closed. 

It  has  proved  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult  for  graduates  of  city 
schools  to  secure  credit  for  their  certificates  when  they  desire  to 
teach  in  other  sections  of  the  country  than  it  has  for  graduates  of 
State  schools  to  do  so.  This  has  led  at  times  to  anomalous  situations. 
Thus  in  one  case  a  graduate  of  a  city  school  was  refused  recognition 
in  one  of  our  best  organized  States,  but  was  told  that  her  certificate 
would  be  recognized  if  it  came  from  the  State  normal  school,  although 
it  was  possible  in  the  latter  case  to  have  completed  the  course  in  two 
years  less  than  the  time  required  in  the  city. 

In  the  matter  of  certification.  New  York  exercises  the  most  definite 
control  over  the  graduates  of  city  schools,  fixing  minimum  require- 
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A  printed  report  was  made,  but  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

A  recent  Boston  school  report  contained  an  extended  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Harris  Teachers'  College  at  St.  Louis,  as  seen  by  a 
member  of  the  administrative  force  sent  there  on  a  visit. 

Boston  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  sabbatical  year,  which  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  three  members  of  the  training  school  corps  in 
1912. 

Supt.  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  is  at  work  upon  a  plan  whereby  teachers 
after  eight  years  of  service  may  receive  $50  a  month  for  12  months, 
during  which  time  they  may  visit  other  systems  as  a  means  of  fur- 
ther growth. 


THE  CORPS  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  staff  of  the  training  schools  includes  (1)  principals,  (2), 
"theory"  teachers,  (3)  teachers  of  the  arts,  (4)  teachers  having  to 
do  with  practice  (see  page  60),  and  (5)  office  force.  The  tables  on 
pages  145-149  pffer  some  material  for  consideration  with  reference 
to  these  various  groups. 

The  principals  in  the  larger  schools  are  mostly  men.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  ^Brooklyn,  no  school  in  the  list  of  large  cities  has  a  woman 
principal  until  New  Orleans  is  reached  (1  in  16).  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Chicago  College  for  a  nmnber  of  years  by  Dr.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  should  be  recalled  here.  Of  the  24  cities  having  more  than 
100,000  population,  from  New  Orleans  down,  only  7  have  men  prin- 
cipals. In  the  25  schools  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  7 
principals  are  men. 

In  38  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  4  principals  have  salaries  of 
$5,000  and  over  (Chicago  pays  $5,500) ;  4  have  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000;  4  between  $3,000  and  $1,000;  16  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  9 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000;  and  1  has  $1,200. 

In  22  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  1  principal  receives 
$2,700;  3  from  $2,000  to  $2,200;  4  from  $1,500  to  $2,000;  7  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500;  6  from  $1,000  to  $1,200;  and  1  receives  $900. 

The  "  theory  "  teacher  has  been  looked  upon  as  occupying  a  posi- 
tion superior  in  requirements  and  remuneration  to  that  of  the  teacher 
of  practice.  In  only  two  of  the  larger  cities,  Washington  and 
Bridgeport,  are  the  salaries  of  the  two  classes  equal.  In  New  York. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston  the  maximum  for 
"theory"  teachers  reaches  $3,000  and  above  (New  York,  $3,250). 
In  none  of  these  cities  do  members  of  the  practice  department  re- 
ceive more  than  $1,850,^  and  the  maximum  runs  as  low  as  $1,400. 

^  

1  The  apparent  exceptions  In  Boston  of  a  maximum  of  $3,780  for  the  director  of  substi- 
tutes and  practice  teaching  should  not  be  counted,  as  this  position  Is  not  comparable 
with  the  others  under  consideration. 
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In  the  other  larger  cities,  Pittsburgh  advances  "  theory  "  teachers 
to  $2,500;  Newark  to  $2,100;  Detroit  and  Washington  to  $1,800; 
Buffalo,  Louisville,  Rochester,  and  Columbus  to  $1,500.  The  lowesl 
salaries  reported  are  Baltimore,  $700  (in  the  colored  school),  and 
Birmingham,  $540.  The  maxima  in  these  cities  are  $1,200  and  $900. 
Teachers  having  to  do  with  practice  receive  in  New  York  a  maximum 
of  $1,850;  in  Washington,  $1,800;  Newark,  $1,600;  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis,  $1,500;  Jersey  City,  $1,400;  Columbus,  $1,300;  De- 
troit, St.  Paul,  and  Buffalo,  $1,300.  Those  having  a  maximum  below 
$1,000  are  Baltimore,  Louisville  (colored),  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and 
Dayton. 

A  report  on  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  corps  having  col- 
lege degrees  shows  Dayton,  Yonkers,  Charleston,  Evansville,  Ja- 
maica, New  York,  Brooklyn,  Fort  Wayne,  Washington  (colored), 
Elmira,  and  Baltimore  (white  and  colored),  having  50  per  cent  or 
over  of  the  teachers  in  the  "  theory  "  department  who  have  degrees. 
Newark  reports  that  all  "  theory  "  teachers  have  degrees ;  Cleveland, 
all  but  the  teachers  of  "special"  subjects.  Youngstown  and  St. 
Louis  (colored)  report  that  all  have  degrees  in  both  "theory" 
and  practice  departments.  In  the  practice  department  most  of  the 
schools  report  no  college  degrees.  Newark  alone,  of  the  larger 
schools,  has  as  high  a  proportion  as  one-third. 


Per  cent  of  teachers  holding  degrees. 


Cities. 


Albany 

AUanta 

Baltimore: 

White 

Colored... 

Boston. 

Buffalo 

Charleston 

Cteveland 

Cohimbus 

Concord 

Dayton 

Elmira. 

EransriUe 

FaURiyer 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Jamaica. 

New  Orleans 

Newark 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

nichmon^ 

Rochester 

St.  Louis  (colored) 

Trenton 

Washington: 

White 

Colored 

Watertown. 

Yonkers 

Yoimigstown 

1  AU  except  special. 


Theory 

Practice 

teachers. 

teachers. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

83 

0 

50 

0 

50 

25 

'  6 

50 

UOO 

0 

33 

25 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

«o. 

0 

30 

8 

50 

0 

22 

0 

100 

83 

90 

5 

45 

2 

83 

0 

43 

19 

100 

100 

33 

33 

25 

50 

0 

0 

0 

75 

100 

100 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  periods  each  week  in 
which  "  theory  "  teachers  are  occupied  with  classes.  The  varying  or- 
ganization of  schools  makes  these  figures  of  little  conclusive  value, 
but  they  are  suggestive  at  least. 

Periods  each  week  in  which  theory  teachers  are  occupied  ioith  classes. 


Albany 24 

Atlanta 25 

Baltimore 17 

Boston 16 

Buffalo 10 

Charleston 25 

Cleveland 15-18 

Columbus 20 

Concord All 


Dayton 25 

Elmira 15 

Evansville 20 

Fall  River 20-24 

Fort  Wayne 20 

Indianapolis 12 

Jamaica 17 

Newark 20 

New  York 15-20 


Philadelphia 16-22 

Richmond 30 

Rochester 15-20 

St  Louis:  Colored—  25 
Washington : 

White 25 

Colored 20 

Toungstown 22 


The  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  varies  greatly  in  the  various 
training  schools.  In  one  city  a  school  is  overstaffed,  while  in  another 
city  a  larger  school  has  to  get  along  with  a  much  smaller  force  of 
teachers. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the 
arts.'  In  Chicago  a  special  building  with  a  strong  staff  cares  for 
these  departments.-  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  small  cities  and 
unfortunately  some  of  the  large  cities  in  which  this  work  is  cared 
for  by  the  already  overworked  supervisors  of  special  subjects  for 
the  whole  city. 

The  office  work  in  city  training  schools  still  falls  largely  upon  the 
principals  and  teachers.  Only  two  schools  in  cities  having  less 
than  100,000  population  report  any  provision  for  clerical  assistance 
and  in  the  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  not  more  than  half  are 
furnished  librarians  and  clerks.  The  table  on  pages  145-149  fur- 
nishes detailed  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  unconmion  in 
large  schools  to  find  high-salaried  teachers  working  regularly  on 
rolls  and  lists  and  taking  charge  of  the  listing  and  distributing  of 
books  and  supplies. 

A  new  standard  is  indicated  by  developments  in  New  York  City 
following  the  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Hanus  and  his  associates  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  estimate. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

When  the  city  training  school  is  tested  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
ductive scholarship,  it  has  little  positive  evidence  to  offer.  The  con- 
ditions have  been  and  are  in  few  cases  favorable  to  experimentation, 
research,  or  publication.  Heavy  schedules  on  the  part  of  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  the  negative  results  of  the  inbreeding  system,  the 
immediacy  of  city  course  of  study  demands,  and  the  lack  of  largeness 
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of  view  in  city  school  planning  have  told  heavily  on  th^se  schools  in 
a  department  in  which  they  could  have  rendered  valuable  service. 
They  are  usually  denied  even  the  simple  announcement  and  course  of 
study  circulars,  which  serve  not  only  to  maintain  the  circulation  of 
State  institutions,  but  also  to  give  to  members  of  a  school  corps  the 
jolt  in  thinking  that  comes  with  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the 
printer.  The  connection  between  the  school  and  its  prospective  mem- 
bers in  the  high  school  is  so  immediate  that  there  is  little  occasion  for 
the  circularizing  which  is  utilized  elsewhere  by  large-minded  execu- 
tives tor  other  purposes. 

Whatever  record  appears  is  usually  confined  to  a  few  pages  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  in  which  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  any  extended  statement  of  issues,  needs,  and 
policies. 

Chicago  and  Cleveland  are  instances  of  cities  which  publish  a  gen- 
eral circular  giving  a  fair  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
schools,  but  in  most  cities  there  is  practically  no  material  printed 
whereby  the  training  school  can  be  judged  and  its  work  compared 
with  what  is  done  elsewhere.  Even  syllabi  of  courses  are  not  easily 
accessible.  Some  of  the  reports  made  by  special  examiners  indicate 
that  those  which  are  found  are  not  kept  up  to  date.  This  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  where  /^vision  depends  upon  hand  copying,  and  the  lim- 
ited amoun|;  of  clerical  assistance  reduces  the  possibilities  of  mani- 
folding, while,  without  a  special  appropriation,  printed  outlines  are 
less  common  in  schools  in  which  students  expect  to  receive  books 
and  material  free  than  they  are  in  those  in  which  they  are  printed 
for  sale. 

Not  much  editing  of  texts  is  done  in  the  city  training  schools,  nor 
do  many  articles  appear  in  the  educational  journals  by  members  of 
their  faculties.  The  Educational  Bi-Monthly^  edited  by  the  corps 
of  the  Chicago  Training  College,  is  a  notable  exception,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  present  mimicipal  methods  of  publication  prevent  any 
subscription  arrangement,  and  there  is  a  consequent  lack  of  influence 
upon  the  other  communities  and  help  from  them.  A  great  service 
to  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  made  at  little  expense  by  allow- 
ing this  journal  to  have  a  wider  circulation  upon  the  foundation  its 
use  in  the  city  assures. 


UNIVERSITY  CREDIT  FOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  demands  of  immediacy  upon  the  training  school  have  given 
arguments  to  the  conservative  university  authorities  against  grant- 
ing credit  for  work  done.  A  few  subjects,  such  as  psychology,  have 
the  best  academic  standing,  while  those  dealing  with  the  elementary 
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school  curriculum,  and  especially  with  practice  teaching,  are  most 
definitely  discredited.  Even  the  man  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  a  course  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  made  a  means  of 
rare  discipline  and  growth  through  problem  work,  realizes  the  nar- 
rowness of  apprenticeship  required  in  many  situations.  Our  termi- 
nology is  not  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  place  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools  in  general,  but  in  many  .cities  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  training  school  offers  practical  difficulties  because 
its  status  is  not  determined.  Preparation  for  elementary  teaching 
keeps  it  close  to  that  department,  and  the  shortness  and  limitation  of 
its  course  keeps  it  from  recognition  as  a  higher  school.  Dr.  Mac- 
Lean,  in  his  report  on  "  Present  Standards  of  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  States,''  ^  concerns  himself  with  theology,  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  fine  arts,  and  music,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  normal  schools. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  report  for  1912  (pp.  114-115)  gives 
some  data  regarding  credits  given  by  various  universities  for  work 
done  in  normal  schools. 

While  State  normal  schools  have  had  difficulty  in  making  adjust- 
ment with  degree-giving  institutions,  their  relationship  to  State 
universities,  whefe  these  exist,  has  led  to  fairly  liberal  conditions.- 
in  general,  the  entrance  standards  of  city  trailing  schools  can 
more  easily  be  held  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  can  those  of  some 
of  the  State  schools,  but  the  matter  of  credit  in  higher  schools  offers 
special  problems.  The  courses  of  city  normals  are  probably  more 
utilitarian  even  than  those  of  State  schools.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  greater  evenness  of  entrance  preparation,  and  in  large  part 
to  the  limitations  arising  from  sending  the  greater  number  of 
graduates  into  a  single  field. 

The  authorities  of  city  schools  do  not  usually  recognize  the  value 
of  further  training  for  their  teachers.  The  acquiring  of  a  degree 
by  an  elementary  teacher  usually  means  seeking  for  a  position  in 
a  higher  school.  This  will  continue  as  long  as  elementary  salaries 
continue  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  few  cases  has  any  systematic 
effort  been  made  to  articulate  the  training  course  with  that  of  any 
degree-giving  institution. 

1 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  BuIL  NV>.  4,  1918. 

'The  state  of  Oregon  baa  published  an  official  definition  of  a  standard  normal  school, 
as  follows: 

"  By  a  standard  normal  school  is  meant  a  school  meeting  the  following  requirements — 

"  (a)  For  entrance,  four  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade  in  a  secondary  school. 

"(h)  For  graduation,  two  years'  additional  work,  including  a  thorough  review  of  the 
common  branches  and  training  in  a  practical  school. 

**  (c)  The  maintenance  of  a  well-equipped  training  school  for  observation  and  practice, 
such  school  to  cover  work  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

"(d)  The  total  attendance  in  the  secondary  school  and  in  the  normal  school  shall  be 
216  weeks  above  the  eighth  grade:  Provided,  That  any  normal  school  may  accept  sat- 
isfactory credits  covering  20  weeks  above  the  eighth  grade.*' 
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At  St.  Louis  this  problem  has  been  considered,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  an  announcement  will  show : 

The  board  of  education  at  Its  meeting  October  12,  1909,  provided  that  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Teachers  College  shall  hereafter  be  organized  and  unified 
into  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  equlTalent  in  training  and  culture  value 
to  the  first  three  years  of  the  customary  university  courses  which  lead  to  the 
.  B.  S.,  B.  A.,  or  Ijd.  B.  degree.  The  object  of  the  board  in  making  this  pro- 
vision was  to  open  the  way  for  any  ambitious  and  energetic  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  who  may  desire  to  do  so  to  obtain  a  college  education  and  thus 
fit  herself  for  a  larger  and  better  work  In  the  public  schools.  This  may  now 
be  done  at  very  little  expense  to  the  teacher  herself. 

An  inquiry  sent  to  several  of  the  universities  to  which  students  go 
from  the  city  training  schools  shows  a  variety  of  adjustments.  The 
University  of  Missouri  allows  two  years'  credit  on  the  three-year 
course  at  Harris  Teachers  College.  Washington  University,  at  St. 
Louis,  answers : 

No  credit  except  as  a  subject  of  college  rank  or  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  college 
subject  is  studied  in  the  training  school.  A  secondary  school  subject  taught  in 
a  secondary  school  manner  brings  no  credits. 

There  are  six  students  from  the  college  in  attendance  upon  Wash- 
ington University.  A  provisional  agreement  has  been  made  whereby 
students  having  completed  the  three  years'  course  are  admitted  to  the 
junior  class  deficient  in  but  six  credits.  If  a  student  is  earnest  and 
has  reasonable  ability,  he  or  she  may  complete  the  course  and  obtai^ 
the  A.  B.  degree  in  two  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  allows  to  normal- 
school  graduates  from  6  to  24  units.  In  1912,  students  from  the  Girls' 
Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  received  14^  units,  which  was  the 
number  allowed  to  normal  schools  whose  courses  require  four  years 
of  secondary  school  preparation.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  (for 
boys)  has  a  more  definitely  academic  course,  and  for  this  22  to  24 
imits  of  credit  were  allowed.  (A  unit  is  one  hour  of  work  per  week 
for  the  academic  year.)  Temple  University  has  a  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education.  The  School  of  Peda- 
gogy receives  full  credit  for  two  years  (30  units).  The  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School  receives  17  units  credit  and  the  State  normals  from  15 
to  20  units. 

At  Chicago,  it  is  stated : 

If  courses  are  well  selected  and  are  sucb  as  are  accredited  in  tbe  curriculum 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  toward  any  of  its  degrees,  credit  is  allowed  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  8  majors  for  each  year  spent  in  the  training  school. 

This  applies  only  to  the  better  class  of  schools.  Many  students  are 
enrolled  from  the  schools  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cleveland. 

At  Northwestern  University,  52  to  56  semester  hours'  credit  is 
allowed,  out  of  a  total  requirement  for  two  years  of  60  credits.    A 
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semester  of  satisfactory  work  in  the  university  is  required  before  any 
credit  is  given. 

In  New  York  City,  Teachers  College  has  been  more  liberal  than 
manv  institutions,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  do  full  justice  in  the 
matter  of  credits,  determining  each  case,  however,  on  its  merits- 
New  York  University  allows  two  years'  credit  to  schools  approved  by 
the  New  York  State  department  of  education.  The  training  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  in  New  Jersey  receive  full  credit. 

Adelphi  College  allows  to  city  schools  34  points  out  of  120  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  same  amount  is  given  to  State  schools.  A 
plan  is  under  discussion  for  a  closer  articulation  of  courses,  which 
will  permit  one  and  a  half  years'  credit. 

Boston  University  accredits  the  normal  school  of  that  city  with 
4  units  for  psychology  and  17  for  education. 

At  Cleveland  the  Western  Eeserve  University  college  for  women 
gives  one  year  of  credit. 

The  Pittsburgh  Training  School  is  a  new  instituticn,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  have  not  been  fully  determined. 
It  is  hoped  that  two  full  years  cf  credit  will  be  given. 

George  Washington  University  allows  one  year  of  credit  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  Washington  school.  Howard  University  (colored)  gives 
no  credit. 

These  are  oflBcial  statements  and  individual  cases  can  be  found 
which  show  variation.  The  least  encouragement  comes  from  the  old- 
line  imiversities  and  from  the  women's  colleges.  The  latter  grew 
up  in  the  days  when  the  issue  between  the  classical  course  and  others 
was  at  its  height.  The  desire  to  be  successfully  established  did  not 
lead  to  a  liberal  attitude  toward  other  than  the  old  courses;  so  that 
the  women's  colleges  have  done  little  to  lead  normal-school  gradu- 
ates to  degree  courses  unless  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  two 
years  spent  in  the  training  course.  Howard  University  (colored) 
at.  Washington  has  had  similar  reasons  for  the  attitude  it  has 
maintained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement  that  the  graduates  of 
the  schools  in  most  of  the  large  cities  are  able  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  in  from  two  to  three  years  they  are  able  to  secure  a  uni- 
versity degree  without  going  away  from  home.  When,  however,  this 
is  not  possible,  as  in  Baltimore,  there  is  a  constant  drain  upon  the 
teaching  force  caused  by  the  resignation  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
secure  positions  near  cities  in  which  there  are  more  liberal  conditions. 
In  Baltimore  there  is  a  first-class  woman's  college  (Goucher),  but  no 
articulation  of  courses  is  permitted.  Extension  courses,  duplicating 
work  in  the  institutions,  are  given  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Goucher  College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  it  requires 
several  years  of  attendance  to  obtain  credit  toward  a  degree.    The 
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result  is  that  a  graduate  of  the  training  school  who  wishes  to  take 
a  degree  on  the  basis  of  the  two  years'  course  must  leave  the  State 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

MUNICIPAL  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  city  training  school  is  the  most  definite  undertaking  by  Ameri- 
can municipalities  of  educational  responsibilities  beyond  the  high- 
school  period.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  used  the  name  "  teachers' 
college"  to  designate  these  institutions,  and  New  Ycrk  has  estab- 
lished a  college  of  wider  scope  for  each  sex.  Cincinnati  has  a 
municipal  university  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  mavor. 

The  beginnings  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  came  from  a  be- 
quest. In  1911  the  endowment  had  grown  to  $765,473.44.  In  the 
same  year  the  income  from  the  city  amounted  to  $140,610.98  from  a 
tax  levy  made  by  the  city  council,  plus  $10,200  paid  by  the  board  of 
education  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  tuition  fee  is  $75.  There 
are  colleges  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  education ;  also  a  graduate 
school.  Of  696  students  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  only  144  came 
from  outside  the  city,  while  of  the  entire  membership  of  1,331  stu- 
dents, 980  were  frcm  the  home  city.  In  other  Ohio  colleges  107 
Cincinnati  students  were  registered  and  138  in  other  colleges  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Middle  West.  The  president  estimates  that  at  least 
1,000  of  1,115  Cincinnati  students  in  the  undergraduate  college 
could  not  get  a  college  education  if  this  university  did  not  exist.  A 
study  of  the  occupations  of  fathers  and  of  family  incomes  and  rents 
tends  to  confirm  the  claims  made. 

The  college  for  teachers  was  formally  organized  in  1905.  It  was, 
to  quote  from  a  statement  by  Dean  Burris — 

the  first  fruits  of  a  general  policy  formulated  by  the  president  for  a  municipal 
university  conceived  as  an  instrument  of  the  highest  service  to  every  important 
phase  of  the  city^s  welfare. 

About  half  the  graduates  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  take  the 
teacher's  course;  there  were  33  who  finished  this  course  in  1911. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools : 

.  The  elementary  teachers  are  required  to  take  the  regular  university  course 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  during  the  fourth  year  do  sufficient  work  in  the 
coUege  for  teachers  to  constitute  at  least  24  out  of  30  possible  units.  They 
also  are  required  to  spend  their  Saturday  mornings  with  the  supervisors  of 
the  city  teachers  of  the  schools  in  getting  their  training  in  art,  physical  train- 
ing, and  penmanship.  Their  total  work,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  a  full  year 
of  training  added  to  the  regular  bachelor  of  arts'  course  of  the  university. 
These  students  are  required  to  teach  for  10  weeks  in  practice  work  in  addition 
to  40  preliminary  practice  lessons,  which  are  criticized  by  the  faculty  of  the 
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collie  of  teachers.  The  faculty  of  the  college  is  employed  by  the  board  of  edn- 
cation.  The  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  prescribed  also  by  the  board 
of  education.  The  candidates  for  teaching  are  arranged  in  the  ord^r  of  their 
merit,  and  after  appointment  are  closely  supervised  by  the  same  faculty  for  the 
first  year,  and  supervision  is  continued  indefinitely  thereafter. 

Beginning  in  1903,  a  preferred  list  was  established  of  those  who 
were  college  graduates  with  pedagogical  training.  These  teachers 
have  an  initial  salary  of  $600,  an  advance  of  $150  over  that  paid  to 
others.  The  maximum  of  $1,000  is  reached  by  annual  increments 
of  $50  each.  Very  few  teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates  are 
appointed  in  the  elementary  schools.    The  dean  writes : 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  having  our  standards  are  rated  and  placed 
on  a  merit  list  with  our  own  graduates.  During  recent  years  71  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  have  been  our  graduates.  Indications  are  that  we  shall  soon  have 
more  graduates  than  vacancies  in  the  local  schools  In  that  event  we  contem- 
plate having  first  and  second  preferred  merit  tests,  the  former  to  constitute  all 
those  who  have  had  more  advanced  preparation  than  that  now  required  for  the 
preferred  list. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  organized  as  a  free 
academy  in  1848.  In  1854  it  was  given  authority  to  confer  degrees 
and  in  1866  became  a  college.  The  city  board*  of  education  was  for- 
merly the  board  of  trustees,  but  in  1900  a  separate  board  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  mayor  was  constituted.  The  president  of 
the  board  of  education  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

All  the  work  in  the  department  of  education  is  elective,  but  courses 
are  given  which  prepare  for  the  college  graduate  professional  cer- 
tificate of  the  State  of  New  York  and  for  the  city  superintendent's 
examination  for  license  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  Dr.  Duggan, 
head  of  the  department  of  education,  writes  as  follows: 

N 

The  CJollege  of  the  City  of  New  York  furnishes  the  great  majority  of  the 
male  teachers  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
male  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  For  the  former  it  pro- 
vides courses  In  the  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  school  man- 
agement and  administration,  methods  of  teaching,  and  special  methods  in 
music  and  drawing.  For  the  latter,  there  is  a  special  course  on  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  both  cases  observation  of  classroom  practice  makes  up  part  of  the 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  preparing  for  secondary  schools,  practice 
teaching  In  our  own  high  school  here,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  is  one  of  the 
most  essentia]  features.  This  practice  is  done  in  the  presence  of  a  critic 
teacher  who  meets  the  young  men  In  the  afternoon  and  criticizes  their  work. 

E3xtension  courses  are  given  to  Improve  the  scholarship  and  efficiency  of  the' 
teachers  already  in  the  school  system.  This  year  there  are  about  three 
thousand  teachers  attending  the  courses.  All  these  courses  are  registered  with 
the  regents  at  Albany,  and  receive  credit  toward  higher  licenses  at  the  board 
of  education  in  the  city. 

Hunter  College,  formerly  called  the  Normal  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  established  February  1,  1870,  and  received  its 
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charter  from  the  State  in  1888.  Thomas  Himter,  LL.  D.,  was  its 
first  president.  It  is  a  college  for  women  and  grants  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  upon  the  satisfactory  completion*  of  a  four  years'  course  of 
study.  It  is  supported  by  the  city  of  New  Yoi  k,  with  annual  appro- 
priations, that  for  1912  being  approximately  $400,000.  Tuition  and 
textbooks  are  furnished  without  charge.  Students  must  be  residents 
of  the  city. 

Admissions  and  graduations  are  made  twice  a  year.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  present  15  units.  The  curriculum  is  arranged 
according  to  the  elective  group  system  and  provides  strong  optional 
courses  in  education  for  those  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  either  secondary  or  elementary  schools.  The 
equipment  of  the  college  is  being  renewed;  and  new  buildings  are 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  The  students  number  about 
1,250.  The  teaching  staff  comprises  13  professors,  14  associate  and 
assistant  professors,  and  71  instructors.  A  high  school  and  an  ele- 
mentary school,  which  are  distinct  and  separate  organizations  from 
the  college,  serve  as  model  and  practice  schools  for  students  intend- 
ing to  teach. 

George  Samler  Davis,  LL.  D.,  is  the  president. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  college  for  1912,*  the  following  state- 
ment shows  the  judgment  of  the  institution  with  reference  to  its 
graduates : 

So  successful  have  our  students  been  in  this  phase  of  our  work,  that,  although 
the  college  is  organized  in  all  respects  as  a  college  of  liberal  culture,  it  is 
proving  itself  to  be  the  most  efficient  source  of  training  for  teachers  in  our  city 
schoola 

Supt.  Maxwell  furnishes  the  following  statement,  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  teachers  appointed  from  the  various  municipal 
institutions  to  the  city  service  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912 : 

Number  of  nominations .  1,568 

Graduates,  New  York  City  Training  School  for  Teachers 1,009 

Graduates,  New  York  City  Normal  College 218 

Graduates,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 140 

Graduates  of  Institutions  other  than  the  above 167 

Nominations  on  experience 34 

1,568 

The  distinction  between  certain  formal  and  established  courses  for 
the  college  period  and  the  newer  movements  to  provide  some  form  of 
suitable  schooling  for  those  adults  who  wish  it  is  not  made  clear. 
We  need  some  term  to  cover  the  later  developments.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Carnegie  foundation  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  higher 

^  New  York  Normal  College,  1912,  p.  11. 
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education  "  in  referring  to  the  work  of  training  schools.  The  same 
lack  of  definition  is  no  doubt  in  part  responsible  for  the  tendency 
deplored  in  the  foundation's  report  of  1912 — ^^  the  effort  of  the  nor- 
mal school  in  many  States  to  transform  itself  into  an  arts  college." 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles  are  carrying  on  many  forms  of  pop- 
ular education  for  adults,  which  can  be  included  under  the  somewhat 
loose  term  "  municipal  higher  education."  Some  special  courses  for 
municipal  employees  have  been  given  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
Boston  has  done  pioneer  work  in  a  much  needed  field  by  establishing 
evening  classes  for  school  janitors.  The  courses  given  relate  to  the 
subject  of  fuel,  including  its  kinds,  distribution,  the  principles  gov- 
erning its  combustion,  and  the  operation  of  various  types  of  heating 
and  power  plants  with  economy  and  efficiency.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  recognized  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  school- 
house  commissioners  and  of  the  school  committee,  and  is  being  pur- 
sue by  some  50  school  janitors.  The  class  meets  two  evenings  each 
week  during  the  evening  school  term  and  will  have  29  lessons. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  what  wiU  practically 
be  a  training  school  for  janitors,  in  that  new  men  on  entering  the  service  will 
be  placed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  who  wUl 
Instruct  them  in  the  details  of  their  work,  and  thus  fit  them  to  handle  efficiently 
the  various  types  of  heating  apparatus  instaUed  in  school  buUdings. 

The  late  Mayor  Gaynor's  proposed  program  for  New  York  City^ 
article  2,  read:  "Developing  a  plan  for  and  organizing  a  training 
school  for  probationary  policemen." 

It  is  surprising  how  little  material  on  the  subject  of  education  is 
found  in  the  many  publications  on  municipal  matters.  Ccmsultation 
of  several  of  the  largest  libraries  and  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  leading  expert?  failed  to  reveal  any  considerable  number  of  refer- 
ences. 

There  is  some  tendency  to  charge  this  defect,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
desire  to  keep  school  affairs,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  compartment 
separate  in  control  from  other  municipal  interests.  There  seem 
to  be  few  exceptions  among  school  men  as  to  the  desirability  of  this 
dualism,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  advantages  that  come  from  it  have 
been  dearly  paid  for. 

In  "A  Municipal  Program,"  prepared  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  (Macmillan,  1900,  p.  171),  the  following  significant  statement 
appears : 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  independence^  of  the  school 
administration  has  diverted  from  the  city  government  some  of  the  best  energies 
of  the  community.  By  making  this  department  ^  branch  of  the  city  government, 
the  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  municipality  and  in  the  character 
of  the  candidates  for  the  council  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  question  whether  or  not  elementary  education  should  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  distinct  school  government  operating  within  the  same  territorial 
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limits  as  the  municipal  corporation  is  one  upon  which  it  would  not  be  wise^  per- 
haps, to  enter  in  this  paper.  If  the  course  of  our  educational  history  had 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, differentiated  public-school  administration  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
fashion,  it  is  probable  that  the  students  of  municipal  and  local  administration 
would  think  it  altogether  best  for  t^jrmmetrical  local  progress  if  all  branches 
of  local  governmental  administration  were  reduced  to  a  single  unified  and  sym- 
metrical system,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  (p.  71). 

The  tendency  toward  a  commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment ^  has  been  studied  to  find  what  consideration  is  given  to  educa- 
cational  readjustment.  While  undoubtedly,  in  time,  there  will  be 
great  pressure  here  also  in  favor  of  change,  at  present  the  dualism 
tends  to  leave  the  schools  on  one  side  while  the  other  controls  are  re- 
constructed. This  may  prove  to  have  disadvantages  in  the  long  run. 
Dr.  Goodnow,  in  City  GovemmerU  in  the  United  States^  is  one  of  the 
few  who  sees  the  problem  of  relationship.  His  objection  to  the  move- 
ment appears  as  follows: 

The  school  board  is  succumbing  to  the  same  influence  that  destroyed  the  city 
council,  and  in  time  there  will  be  a  school  department  with  a  single  commis- 
sioner at  its  head,  having  toward  the  school  department  about  the  same  powers 
and  duties  that  the  single  commissioner  or  other  executive  has  toward  his  de- 
partment Reduced  in  numbers,  in  some  cases  composed  of  salaried  members, 
its  educational  functions  lost  to  the  superintendent,  its  executive  functions 
going  to  a  director,  the  school  board  will  not  have  enough  to  do  to  attract  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  schools  and  will  soon  come  to  occupy,  if  the  move- 
ment keeps  on  at  the  same  pace,  a  position  of  as  little  influence  as  that  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  city  council  by  the  charters  of  many  of  our  citiea 

In  European  countries  that  form  of  imiversity  which  looks  for  sup- 
port to  a  municipality  or  other  local  government  has  had  better  op- 
portunity for  development  than  it  has  had  in  America.  In  Germany, 
among  the  newer  universities  of  this  type,  are  Hamburg  and  Frank- 
fort. Leipzig  is  an  older  instance.  In  England  are  found  the  Uni- 
versities of  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  others  carried  forward  or  aided  by  county  and  municipal 
authorities.  Other  cases  are  found  in  Belgium,  Eussia,  and  other 
countries  in  which  city  grants  are  an  important  factor.  In  such 
cities  as  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Wellington,  and  Auckland  are  universi- 
ties supported  by  private  endowments,  but  receiving  assistance  from 
the  cities  and  closely  connected  with  the  city  life. 

The  separation  of  control  has  tended  to  affect  the  training  of 

teachers  and  possibly  to  retard  municipal  responsibility  for  training 
its  employees  in  other  departments  of  the  city  service.    In  Gtermany 

there  are  beginnings  of  a  larger  inclusion.    On  October  30,  1911,  in 

1 "  Qaestions  relating  to  the  general  efficiency  of  school  systems  were  prepared  [in  the 
10  cities  studied],  but  were  not  used,  except  in  Houston,  for  elsewhere  the  board  of  edu- 
cation is  entirely  separate  from  the  city  goyernment.  In  Houston  the  board  is  responsible 
only  to  the  mayor,  and  not  to  the  board  of  commissioners.  In  the  other  cities  surveyed 
school  administration  had  not  been  directly  influenced  by  the  commission  movement.** 
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Dusseldorf  there  was  opened  a  college  for  municipal  officers  and 
those  intending  to  enter  municipal  service.  It  may  seem  Utopian  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  those  who  plan  to  be  teachers  will  have 
a  part  of  their  training  at  least  in  the  same  classes  with  men  and 
women  who  will  serve  in  other  city  departments,  but  there  would  be 
some  large  gains  in  such  a  scheme,  even  though  the  task  of  canying 
it  out  offers  many  difficulties. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

EDUCATION. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  eight  large  cities  with 
no  city  training  schools  which  have  State  normal  schools  so  acces- 
sible that  young  people  preparing  to  teach  in  these  cities  can  live  at 
home  and  receive  their  preparation  in  the  State  schools.  These 
cities  are  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles,  Providence,  Oak- 
land, Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  LowelL  Of  these  cities,  San 
Francisco,  Milwaukee,  New  Haven,  and  Lowell  at  one  time  had 
schools  of  their  own,  but  have  given  them  up  and  thrown  the  re- 
sponsibility for  training  their  teachers  upon  the  State. 

In  most  cases  the  city  has  no  definite  relation  to  the  State  school, 
except  to  receive  its  graduates  into  teaching  positions.  In  Provi- 
dence, however,  a  close  affiliation  has  been  worked  out  which  seems 
to  meet  the  interests  of  both  parties.  About  half  the  students  in  the 
State  school  have  residence  in  Providence.  The  course  is  practically 
two  and  one-half  years.  Salary  on  appointment  is  $400,  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  $750  to  $900.  The  agreement  between  the  trustees  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  provides,  among  other  things: 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  no  critic  teacher  shaU  be  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  any  such  training  school  if  her  work  is  unsatisfactory  either 
to  said  trustees  or  to  said  superintendent. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  if  the  work  of  any  such  teacher  in 
training  is  unsatisfactory  to  said  trustees  they  may  remove  such  teacher  in  train- 
ing and  substitute  some  one  else  in  her  place,  and  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
superintendent,  the  work  of  any  such  teacher  in  training  is  so  unsatisfactory 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  school,  said  trustees  will  withdraw  such  teacher  in 
training  at  the  request  of  said  superintendent 

Such  critic  teachers  shall  be  chosen  by  said  trustees  with  the  approval  of  said 
superintendent,  to  serve  as  such  critic  teachers  for  such  training  schools  Critic 
teachers  so  chosen  shall  receive  their  entire  salary  and  pay  from  the  city  of 
Providence,  the  same  to  be  not  less  than  their  present  salaries. 

The  said  trustees  shall  allow  to  the  city  of  Providence  for  the  senices  of  each 
such  critic  teacher,  as  follows : 

For  the  first  year  of  service  in  primary  or  grammar  grades,  $200. 

For  the  second  year  of  service  in  primary  or  grammar  grades,  $250. 
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For  the  third  and  subsequent  years  of  serrlce  in  primary  grades,  $300. 

For  the  third  year  of  service  in  grammar  grades,  $300. 

For  the  fourth  year  of  service  in  grammar  grades,  $350. 

For  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years  of  service  in  grammar  grades,  $400. 

All  allowances  for  services  of  such  critic  teachers  shall  be  made  by  the  said 
trustees  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  the  school  year  at  the  rates  aforesaid, 
and  proportionally  for  any  less  period  of  service,  the  amount  due  and  payable 
for  such  service  to  be  credited  upon  and  deducted  from  the  bills  or  accounts 
of  the  said  trustees  against  the  said  school  committee  for  the  tuition  of  pupils 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  building  under  that  contract  between  the 
parties  hereto  made  and  entered  into  September  5,  A.  D.  1900. 

Said  teachers  in  training  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  salary  from  said 
city  of  Providence  for  their  services  in  said  training  schools. 

All  of  such  training  schools  so  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  city  and 
State  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  pf  said  trustees  and  their 
authorized  agents  and  of  the  members  of  the  said  school  committee  pjid  their 
authorized  agents. 

Either  party  to  this  agreement  may  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  any  school 
year  by  giving  six  months*  notice  In  writing  of  Its  Intention  to  so  terminate  the 
contract. 

This  agreement  shall  take  the  place  of  the  existing  arrangement  and  agree- 
ment between  said  trustees  and  said  school  committee  for  the  maintenance  of 
State  training  schools  In  school  buildings  belonging  to  the  city  of  Providence, 
all  of  which  existing  arrangements  and  agreements  shall  this  day  terminate. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  cities  have  established  their  own 
schools  has  been  that  the  machinery  provided  by  the  State  has  not 
been  equal  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entire  State.  Thus  in  Penn- 
sylvania 1,400  teachers  were  graduated  in  a  year  from  13  State  nor- 
mal schools,  yet  in  1908  but  one-sixth  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
were. normal  trained,  and  in  one  city  employing  333' teachers  there 
was  but  1  normal  graduate. 

Baltimore  has  both  city  training  schools  and  a  State  normal  school, 
although  the  latter  is  now  removing  to  a  location  outside  the  city 
limits.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  merg- 
ing the  city  school  for  training  white  teachers  into  the  State  institu- 
tion. In  the  report  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  for  1911 
the  following  statement  appears : 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  education  is  that  of  providing  a  competent  body  of  teachers.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1865,  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  in  1866  the  State  Normal  School  was 
opened  in  Baltimore  City.  This  institution  has  been  with  us  for  more  than 
40  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  attending  it  are  borne  by  the 
taxpayers,  yet  our  city  schools  have  received  comparatively  few  teachers  from 
among  its  graduates. 

As  the  State  has  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  changing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school,  which  will  carry  with  it  the  cost  of  erecting  new  buildings, 
the  board,  deeming  It  the  proper  time,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  State  authorities  as  to  the  feasibility  of  designing  and  equipping  the  new 
school  for  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  entire 
State. 
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In  Chicago  there  has  arisen,  through  the  interest  of  old  Mudents, 
a  celebration  called  "Chicago  Teachers'  Day."  President  Sumner, 
of  the  aliunni  association,  writes: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  16,  I  wUl  say  that  the  alnmnl  association  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  School  has  been  In  existence  45  years.  In  the  beginning  it 
consisted  of  alumni  from  CoL  Parker's  normal  school  and  met  with  him  and  his 
faculty  annually  in  June,  in  a  great  tent  on  the  school  campus.  That  school  has 
since  become  the  training  college  for  Chicago's  teachers.  The  membership  now 
consists  of  about  5,000  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in 
Chicago's  public  and  private  schools.  The  superintendent,  some  district  sup^- 
intendents,  many  principals  and  supervisors  are  members,  while  quite  a  few  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  belong  to  the 
association.  Other  m^nbers  are  scattered  from  New  Gangland  to  Calfomia, 
one  even  being  located  in  Australia. 

Until  five  years  ago  our  annual  meetings  were  purely  social  affairs,  consisting 
of  a  banquet  and  an  address  by  some  prominent  educator.  But  as  the  normal 
school  is  now  a  place  for  training  teachers  for  this  city,  we  have  been  develop- 
ing along  the  iine  of  service  to  the  city  schools. 

We  have  an  annual  meeting,  but  now  call  it  Teachers'  Day  and  invite  every 
teacher  in  all  the  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  to  attend.  The  meeting 
is  held  at  the  Chicago  Normal  GoUege,  and  we  invite  certain  schools  throughout 
the  city  which  have  done  excellent  work  in  certain  lines  to  present  that 
work  on  Teachers'  Day.  The  normal  school  and  Its  practice  schools  also  give 
examples  of  their  work.  This  with  a  number  of  line  exhibits  given  at  the  same 
time  is  the  alumni  association's  contribution  toward  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  our  city. 

The  school  for  men  at  Philadelphia  organized  an  association  in 
1894.  There  are  now  259  members.  The  special  activities  are  (1) 
a  series  of  round  tables  held  each  year  as  an  especial  help  to  the 
younger  grade  teachers  among  the  members;  (2)  the  presentation  of 
a  $10  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  writing  the  best  essay  on  a  pedagogical  subject; 
(3)  the  circularizing,  by  means  of  a  letter,  of  the  graduating  classes 
in  the  higher  schools  of  Philadelphia  relative  to  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy;  (4)  the  holding  of  one  business 
meeting  and  one  educational  meeting  a  year,  at  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  customary  to  have  as  speakers  prominent  educators  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  vicinity. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  1,776  TRAINING- 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

The  most  important  study  of  the  social  groups  included  among  the 
teachers  in  American  schools  has  been  made  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Coffman.^ 
The  following  quotations  from  his  excellent  study  will  present  some 

^  "  The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population.*'    By  L.  D.  Coffman,  Colombia 
University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers*  College  Series  No.  41,  1911. 
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important  aspects  of  the  situation  as  he  finds  it  among  the  teachers 
who  have  come  from  rural  into  city  schools 

In  light  of  these  facts  the  following  fundamental  conclusions  are  defensible*. 
(1)  The  teaching  force  is  being  recruited  from  large  families — probably  the  most 
fecund  element  of  our  total  iiopulation;  (2)  the  transmission  of  our  best 
culture  is  turned  over  to  a  group  of  least  favored  and  cultured,  because  of  Its 
economic  station;  (3)  even  considering  that  those  who  enter  teaching  are  the 
best  from  these  prolific  families,  they  represent  on  the  whole  an  unmarried 
group  which  does  not  perpetuate  itself.  In  other  words,  the  Intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  the  race  are  by  rather  unconiteious  selection  left  to  a  class  of  people 
who  by  social  and  economic  station,  as  w^l  as  by  training,  are  not  eminently 
fitted  for  their  transmission  (p.  70). 

The  typical  American  female  teacher  is  24  years  of  age,  having  entered 
teaching  in  the  early  part  of  her  nineteenth  year  when  she  had  received  but 
four  years*  training  beyond  the  elementary  schools.  Her  salary  at  her  preseni 
age  is  $485  a  year.  She  is  native  bom  of  native-bom  parents,  both  of  whom  speak 
the  EiUglish  language.  When  she  entered  teaching  both  of  her  parents  were 
living  and  had  an  annual  income  of  approximately  $800,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  use  to  support  themselves  and  their  four  or  five  children.  The  young 
woman  early  found  the  pressure,  both  real  and  anticipated,  to  earn  her  own 
way  very  heavy.  As  teaching  was  regarded  as  a  highly  respectable  calling,  and 
as  the  transfer  from  the  schoolroom  as  a  student  to  it  as  a  teacher  was  but  a 
step,  she  decided  upon  teaching. 

Her  first  experience  as  a  teacher  was  gotten  in  the  rural  school,  where  she 
remained  but  two  years.  If  she  went  from  there  to  a  town  school,  her  pro- 
motion was  based  almost  solely  upon  her  experience,  as  no  additional  training 
was  required  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  If  she  desired  to  teach  in  a  city 
school,  she  was  compelled  to  secure  at  least  one  more  year  of  training  in  all; 
but  each  additional  year  of  training  she  found  increased  her  salary. 

So  far  she  has  profited  each  year  of  her  brief  experience  by  having  her  salary 
increased,  and  this  will  probably  be  true  for  the  next  two  years  should  she 
find  it  necessary  to  remain  in  teaching  that  long. 

Into  the  hands  of  teachers  who  more  or  less  nearly  conform  to  the  above  de- 
scription is  given  the  duty  of  transmitting  the  culture  of  the  race  to  the  youth 
of  the  land,  of  training  them  in  habits  of  thinking,  in  modes  of  behavior,  in 
methods  of  work,  and  in  int^ligent  appreclationa  Some  of  the  imanswered  ques- 
tions are :  What  initiative  and  resourcefulness  have  such  teachers?  What  per- 
spective due  to  thorough  preparation  have  they  secured?  What  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  calling  do  they  possess?  What  modicum  do  they  add  to  our 
professional  inheritance?  What  chance  has  the  average  American  boy  or  girl 
of  being  wisely  and  intelligently  educated  by  the  average  American  teacher, 
male  or  female?    (P.  80.) 

• 

Dr.  Coffman's  study  has  little  reference  to  those  city  teachers  who 
have  not  come  into  the  city  service  from  smaller  commimities.  In 
studying  the  social  composition  of  the  membership  of  city  training 
schools,  in  addition  to  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  occupations  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  information  has  been  secured  about  the  occupa- 
tions of  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  believed  that  this  material  con- 
cerning the  contemporaneous  generation  ought  to  have  special  value. 
In  all,  1,776  cases  have  been  reported  from  25  cities. 
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Reports  as  to  80{Mal  conditions  of  membership  of  city  training  schools. 


Cities. 

Cases. 

Cities. 

• 

Cases. 

Cities. 

Cases. 

AJcron 

20 
29 
22 

126 
29 
36 
21 

155 
11 

Dajrton 

42 
11 
15 
22 
45 
15 
50 
27 
115 
569 

Richmond 

21 

Albany., , 

Flmira. . . ,   , 

St.  Louis  (colored) 

Trenton 

28 

Atlanta 

Erie 

49 

Baltimore: 

Evansville 

Washington: 

White 

Colored 

White 

Fall  River 

158 

Colored 

Port  Wajme 

95 

Butfalo 

Indianapolis 

Waterto  wn 

34 

CharlMton 

Newark 

Youngstowp . . .  , 

15 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans... 

Philadelphia..  >. 

Yonkers 

26 

Concord  (N.H.) 

Deducting  52  cases  in  which  two  members  of  the  same  family  are 
in  the  schools,  there  are  data  from  1,724  families,  including  1,365 
fathers,  1,411  mothers,  4,514  brothers  and  sisters,  and  1,776  training- 
school  students;  a  total  of  9,066.  There  were  114  reports  in  two  lots 
in  which  no  reference  was  made  to  the  parents.  Allowing  for  these, 
there  are  returns  for  85  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  87  per  cent  of  the 
mothers. 

The  classification  us^  by  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  in  its  index  to  occupations,  has  been  used  as  a  basis. 
Some  modifications  and  additions  have  been  found  advisable. 

Probably  the  results,  as  given  in  the  accompanying  tables,  indicate 
a  somewhat  higher  social  condition  than  the  actual  facts  would  repre- 
sent. In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  individuals  classed  as  storekeep^ 
ers,  for  instance,  may  have  been  clerks,  although  great  care  has  been 
given  to  organize  the  data  as  represented  in  the  papers  sent  in. 

The  largest  single  item  which  can  not  be  reduced  further  is  that 
of  mothers  reported  to  be  housekeepers  (1,181).  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  living  mothers  (1,411),  only  91  are  reported  in  occupations 
taking  them  outside  the  home.  Many  of  the  139  mothers  reported 
at  leisure^are  probably  housekeepers.  With  the  1,181  mothers  who 
are  housekeepers  should  be  considered  the  470  sisters  in  the  same 
occupation.  Many  of  these  are  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  others  are 
in  the  homes  of  their  parents. 

The  number  of  sisters  and  brothers  reported  at  leisure  is  209. 
Probably  the  greater  number  of  these  are  young  women.  This  is  a 
little  over  3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  families, 
a  smaller  proportion  than  would  be  expected.  There  are  in  attend- 
ance upon  one  or  another  type  of  school  1,832  brothers  and  sisters, 
not  including  the  1,776  cases  studied.  There  are  103  in  colleges 
and  universities  representing  literary  and  arts  courses,  law,  medicine, 
theology,  etc.  In  elementary  schools  there  are  957,  and  in  high 
schools  658.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  training-school  students 
is  only  161  more  than  the  total  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 
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Only  52  brothers  and  sisters  axe  reported  in  attendance  upon  nor- 
mal schools,  and  but  312  are  teachers.  The  number  of  parents  who 
are  teachers  (36)  seems  very  small.  Another  item  which  is  less  than 
would  be  expected  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters  under  6  years  of 
age  (118),  about  equally  divided  at  3^  years. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  at  State  normal  schools  come  from 
farms.  Naturally  the  number  in  city  schools  would  be  small,  but  a 
total  of  39  (fathers  24,  brothers  15)  concerned  with  farm,  garden, 
dairy,  etc.,  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  number  reported  in  one  form  or  another  of  service  (33  brothers 
and  sisters  and  47  fathers  and  mothers)  is  slightly  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  members  of  two  colored  schools. 

The  miscellaneous  group  of  men  includes  nearly  all  who  can  claim 
connection  with  the  professional  classes.  Even  including  6  brothers 
and  1  father,  who  are  college  instructors,  there  are  less  than  100 
brothers  and  about  the  same  nimiber  of  fathers  who  belong  to  these 
groups.  •  The  largest  group  is  that  of  fathers  in  the  ministry  and  in 
social  work.  Teaching  is  evidently  no  longer  the  main  resource  of 
ministers'  daughters. 

Government  service  is  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  largest  numbers,  given  in  their  respective  order 
according  to  size,  are  in  the  various  departnients  of  the  national 
service,  the  post  office,  and  the  city  police. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  tables  showing  the  occupations  of 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  collectively,  and  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  separately,  shows  the  trades  leading  among  fathers  and 
clerical  work  leading  among  brothers  and  sisters.  More  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  latter  group  and  more  than  one-third  of  all  are  in  the 
class  including  clerks,  stenographers,  cashiers,  bookkeepers,  and 
agents.  As  would  be  expected,  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
fathers  are  in  this  group.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  fathers 
are  in  trades,  as  are  one-fifth  of  the  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
manuf  acturers^  contractors,  builders,  and  storekeepers  include  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  fathers  and  a  twelfth  of  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  teachers  among  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  a  negligible  group, 
but  those  actually  in  teaching  service  compose  one-sixth  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  various  occupations.  Government  service 
enlists  one-tenth  of  the  fathers  and  one-thirtieth  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  more  detailed  lists  show  that  storekeepers  make  up  nearly 
three- fourths  of  the  proprietary  group.  Clerks  form  nearly  half 
of  the  clerical  and  agent  group.  In  so  far  as  classification  of  clerks 
was  given,  a  larger  proportion  of  fathers  are  in  stores  and  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  offices. 

Of  the  trades,  engineers,  machinists,  dressmakers,  and  plumbers 
lead  in  both  sections.    Draftsmen,  milliners,  electricians,  and  prinlers 
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include  more  brothers  and  sisters ;  while  more  fathers  are  carpenters, 
tailors,  and  painters. 

Answers  to  definite  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  social  status 
of  teachers  and  the  social  groups  to  which  they  belong  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  superintendent  of  one  large  southern  city  writes: 
"Teachers  here  are  usually  of  a  very  high  class.  As  a  rule  they 
stand  very*  high  socially.'' 

In  England  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  change  from  a  pupil-teacher 
system  with  early  remuneration  on  the  basis  of  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion to  a  longer  preparation  with  deferred  remuneration  has  brought 
in  an  improved  class  of  teachers  from  a  cultural  standpoint.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  withdrawal  of  members  of  poorer  families  from 
candidacy  has  reduced  the  number  of  applicants  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  alarm  lest  the  supply  be  insufficient. 

The  wide  social  range  of  families  from  which  the  young  women 
preparing  to  teach  in  our  large  cities  come  is  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  democracy.  But  as  the  demands  for  more  cultural 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  increase,  the  opportunities  for  other 
occupations  than  school-teaching  also  increase,  and  naturally  those 
young  women  of  the  best  ability  and  background  soonest  break  into 
the  new  fields.  There  are  many  openings  which  require  college  train- 
ing. Among  these  is  teaching  in  high  schools.  A  study  of  the  social 
status  of  the  families  of  high-school  teachers  would  be  interesting 
for  comparison  with  the  results  here  presented. 

The  enlargement  of  opportunity  for  young  men  has  practically 
removed  them  from  the  elementary  schools  of  America.  In  England 
the  scarcity  of  men  candidates  is  apparent.  Even  in  other  European 
countries  where  women  are  at  present  confined  to  certain  of  the 
lower  grades  in  schools  for  boys,  the  problem  is  evident,  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  opening  higher  grades  when  this  change  becomes 
necessary. 

Neither  by  pa3rment  for  practice  teaching  nor  by  bursarships  and 
student  teacherships  has  the  supply  been  kept  up  to  the  demand.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  more  than  the  present  requirement  of 
two  years'  preparation  beyond  the  high  school  will  be  made.  Cin- 
cinnati has  already,  by  its  preferred-list  plan,  succeeded  in  taking 
this  step.  For  several  years  on  a  maximum  salary  of  only  $1,000  a 
year  nearly  all  of  its  new  elementary  teachers  have  been  college 
graduates.  Reasonable  standards  of  maturity  and  experience,  and 
the  increasing  demands  made  on  the  elementary  scht)ol  by  society, 
will  move  rapidly  in  this  direction.  Naturally  the  first  advances 
are  made  in  the  larger  cities,  and  there  is  need  of  extended  studies  on 
which  to  base  an  adequate  policy.  No  country  is  meeting  the  need 
on  as  high  a  plane  as  it  is  conducting  military  defense. 

The  economic  questions  at  issue  are  many  and  involved.  More 
money  will  have  to  be  spent  on  schools,  but  much  of  this  increased 
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expenditure  will  be  wasted  until  we  have  learned  how  to  spend  much 
more  than  we  are  spending  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  A  large 
number  of  the  teachers  in  our  city  schools  have  raised  their  social 
status  by  entering  this  work.  The  pajrment  made  for  their  services 
is  in  many  cases  more  than  the  young  teachers  would  receive  in  other 
positions.  It  is  usual  for  a  person  who  may  be  a  mediocre  or  poor 
worker  in  his  own  occupation  to  compare  himself  with  the  more 
successful  members  of  other  groups,  and  as  the  result  of  this  compari- 
son he  feels  great  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  income.  Elementary 
schools  can  not  make  the  progress  the  times  demand  without  the  wise 
expenditure  of  much  more  money  than  is  now  spent,  but  one  of  the 
first  steps  toward  the  necessary  larger  investment  will  be  the  recog- 
nition that  the  average  young  woman  within  two  years  of  the  high 
school  is  not  ready  to  meet  the  large  responsibilities  elementary 
education  places  upon  the  teacher. 
In  his  Introduction  to  Economics,  Dr.  Seager  states : 

In  practice  capital  invested  in  training  affords  a  very  high  return,  because 
so  many  of  those  who  might  benefit  most  from  training  are  too  poor  to  obtain 
it  *  *  *  Unless  the  earnings  in  the  industry  requiring  specific  preparation 
promise  to  be  large  enough  to  repay  them  for  the  investment,  they  will  not 
make  it 

The  demand  for  increased  maturity  and  experience  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, in  the  case  of  women,  with  the  issues  now  pending  in  certain 
cities  with  reference  to  the  relation  to  teaching  of  married  women 
and  especially  of  the  mothers  of  children, 

Occupation%  of  member g  of  families  of  training-school  students. 


Classiflfid  list  of  oocapatioDS.i 


(A) 


Proprietary,  official,  8Ui>ervi8ory,  and  clerical  positions 

Owners,  operators,  and  proprietors  (manufacturers,  etc.)- 

Managers  and  superintendents 

Foremen  and  overseers  (bosses) 

Accountants  (auditors),  cashiers,  bookkeepers 

Clerks 

stenographers,  secretaries 

Agents  (traveling  salesmen:  Insurance,  real  estate,  etc.)- 

Trades 

Service  (maid,  cook,  porter,  etc.) 

other  occupations  (laborers,  drivers,  etc.) 

(}ovenmient  service 

Farming,  etc 

Teaching 

Miscellaneous 

Leisure 

Housekeeping 

At  school 

Aged  6  years  or  under 


Training  school  students. 


Total  membership  of  1,734  ftmalUes. 
Counted  twice 


Net.. 


Fathers. 


324 
31 
30 
47 
92 
7 

126 

303 
39 
&5 

118 
23 
21 
89 


1,3((5 


Mothers. 


12 


2 
3 
7 
2 


30 
9 


4 

1 

15 

6 

139 

1,181 


1,411 


Brothers 

and 
sisters. 


151 

33 

17 

120 

332 

190 

75 

375 

33 

73 

62 

15 

312 

97 

209 

470 

1,832 

118 


4,514 


TotaL 


487 

64 

49 

170 

431 

199 

201 

768 

81 

128 

184 

39 

348 

192 

348 

1,651 

1,832 

118 


7,290 
1,776 


9,066 
52 


9,014 


1  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Index  to  Occupations,  p.  y. 
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Occupations  of  members  of  families  of  training-school  students — Contiiiued. 


OocnpatioDs. 

Brothers 

and 
sisters. 

Fathers 

and 
mothers. 

TotmL 

(A)  Proprietary^  official,  supervisory,  and  clerical: 
OwnerSy  operators  and  proprietors— 

Banlcers r r 

6 

4 
1 

45 
42 
11 
233 
31 
32 
50 

41 

19 

39 

2 

7 

38 
20 

9 
24 
15 
15 

5 

196 
21 

67 

3 

14 

10 

Brewers ., 

1 

Man^fpot^iren?. . . . , - 

16 

14 

5 

110 
33 
17 

120 

68 

85 

179 

165 

25 

61 

CoTitrftctors  rt^I  builders. , .,,,,. r ,  - 

56 

Brokws 

16 

Storekeeoers.  dealers,  etc 

343 

>ffin<Mf^*>^  and  fninerintendents 

6i 

ForeiTiAii  and  overseer? ,,„,^,^,,-,,,-^,^ 

49 

Aocountantfl.  auditors,  bookkeepers,  oashiers 

170 

Clerks- 
Store 

lOO 

Office 

104 

TJndaiwIfled , ,.,,...,.,  r r 

218 

8  tenoKraphers 

167 

Secretaries 

32 

Agents— 

TTnclansiiied , ,  

113 

ManflgM* ,  r   r   ,   r  -  r r  r   . 

20 

Inspector , .  - , - 

9 

Trftvoling  sAJesmen ,.,..,, ,  r ,  t  r 

24 

15 

Real  estate 

15 

5 

(B)  Trades: 

Kachinbts 

111 
33 
44 

6 
25 
32 
14 
15 
21 

307 
54 

Rnf  ineers ..,,,.,. ..,,,,r.TT-T 

101 

Mechanics , ,  - ^ ^ ,  ^ , , ,^r-,--r,--,-r r -  -  ^ ,  r 

0 

39 

Draftsmen 

32 

Carpenters 

36 

49 

Printers 

15 

EIectrtcian.s ..,....,.         r ,  r     .  , . 

21 

Paint4>rs ,  ^ . ,  -  r , ,  —  r , ,     - 

19 
17 

3 
24 

4 

48 
55 

27 

19 

17 

Nurses 

14 
37 
23 
33 
73 

18 

10 

19 

4 

6 

5 

15 

294 

12 

6 

17 

T>re(wmftirerR  R»»d  seamstresse?? , 

61 

Millinery 

27 

(O  8«rvioe '('maids,  oooiw.  norter*.  etc,) » ,,  ^ ,.,--,  ^ ^ , , , , ,  -  - 

81 

iD)  Other  occunations  (laborers.  drivMTi, etc.) 

128 

United  States- 

45 

Army  and  Navy ,.,,-,,,, ,  ^  --,-,.,.-.,-,,,  ^ ,,,-,. . 

10 

63 
5 

18 

9 

24 

81 

82 

State 

9 

Police 

24 

14 

f F)  Farmin? frardeiiers. dairymen) ^^.^ 

39 

(0)  Teaching- 

Unclassified 

326 

12 

College 

1 

4 

30 
20 
17 

8 
2 
3 
8 
8 

7 

4 

(H)  Miaceucmieous: 

Lawyers. .     

13 
12 
19 
5 
3 
4 
1 

15 

1 

13 

43 

32 

36 

Dentists 

9 

4 

Architects 

7 

2 

NewsDaner  men.  publl?»hers,  «tc.    ,.-....,,         

23 

3 

Music  and  stace , ,  ^ .,,,,. , , . , 

16 

Landscape  gardeners  and  florists. .  ^ >  x . 

3 

In  yen  ton*  ..T...^...T,,...TT-Tr r 

3 

11 
209 
470 

103 

52 

658 

057 

10 

3 

4 

11 

(1)  At  leisure 

139 
1,181 

348 

1.661 

(K)AtschooriS832): 

Normal  schools 

MM*    ^*    «    •    •    •    • 

Elementary  schoolkl 

-- 

Nurses 

Music 
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Occupations  of  members  of  families  of  training'School  students — Continued. 


Occupations. 


(K)  At  school  (l,832>-Continaed. 

Art. 

Ifiaalonary 

Buslnees  colleges 

Undasslfled 

(L)Aged3Jto6 !'.'.....!!!!'...!.!'.!! 

Aged  3  and  under 

Total 

Brothers  and  sisters  (Including  training  school  students)  at  school: 

Normal  and  training  schooL .* 

Elementary  school 

Hi£h  school 

College  and  university 

Buslnees  college 

Miscellaneous. 


Brothers 

and 
sisters. 


5 

2 

30 

8 

58 

60 


4,514 


1,776 

057 

658 

103 

30 

32 


Fathers 

and 
mothers. 


2,776 


TotaL 


1,832 
58 
60 


7,290 


Occupations  of  fathers. 


Oocupations. 


In  trades 

Manufacturers,  contractors,  builders,  storekeepers,  etc 
OashJers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  agents. . 

In  Government  service 

Managers,  supca±itendents,  foremen,  overseers 

Laborers,  drivers,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

In  service 

Fanners 

Teachers 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

363 

27 

324 

24 

272 

20 

118 

9 

61 

4 

55 

4 

89 

7 

39 

3 

23 

2 

21 

2 

Occupations'  of  mothers. 


Occupations. 


Housekeepers 

At  leisure 

In  trades  (dressmakers,  miUinery,  taflors) 

Teadios 

Proprietors  of  stores,  etc 

In  service 

Clerks 

In  Government  service 

Nurses 

Missionaries,  diurch,  and  social  workers. . 

Bookkeepers 

Stenographers  and  secretaries 

Forewomen  and  overseers 

Farmers 


Numbef. 


Percent. 


1,181 

84 

139 

10 

30 

>2 

15 

1 

12 

1 

9 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 
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Occupations  of  brothera  and  sisters,  ewcluding  housekeepers,  tJiose  at  leisure^ 

at  school,  and  aged  6  years  and  under. 


OocoptUons. 


Cashiers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  agents 

In  trades 

Teachers.  1 

8  torekeepers .  manufacturers,  etc 

Laborers,  driyers,  etc 

In  G  ovemment  servioe 

Managers,  superfaitendents,  foremen,  overseers 

In  servioe 

Hisoellaneous 


Number. 

Percent. 

717 

S8 

375 

30 

312 

17 

151 

8 

73 

4 

62 

S 

50 

S 

33 

2 

97 

6 

Occupations  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  ewcluding  housekeepers^ 

those  at  leisure,  at  school,  and  aged  6  and  under. 


Occupations. 


Percent. 


Cashiers ,  bookkeepers ,  clerks ,  stenographers,  agents 

In  trades 

Hanutecturers,  storekeepers,  etc 

Teachers 

In  Oovemment  service 

Laborers,  drivers,  etc 

ICanagers,  superintendents,  foremen,  overseers 

Insovioe 

Hiscelkmeous 

Place  in~fami}y  of  1,776  training-school  students 


31 
24 
15 
10 

5 

4 
S 
2 
6 


Place  in  family. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Percent. 

Oldest 

.^. ..................................... 

687 

406 

205 

167 

103 

73 

32 

9 

8 

3 

1 

39 

Bocond 

a 

Third 

16 

Fourth. 

9 

pSh^::::::::::. :.::::::: 

........^. 

6 

Sixth .• 

Seventh 

Eiehth 

Nfaith 

7 

Tenth 

Eleventh . . -  - - 

Whole  number 

1,77» 

100 

Only  child 

12 

Youngest  ,,.^.-, 

25 

Size  of  1,714  families. 


Children  in  famfly. 

Number  <rf 
familiee.     ' 

Children  in  family. 

Number  of 
familiea. 

1 

221 
381 
357 
334 
241 
#     87 
47 

8 

22 

2 

9 - 

14 

3 

10.. 

• 

5 

4 

11 

s 

5 

12 - 

3 

A 

Total 

7 

1,714 
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APPENDIX  A. 


List  of  cities  ioith  over  lObfiOO  population  having  city  training  schools. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  CJonn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,'N.  Y. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Richmond*  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


List  of  cities  with  over  100,000  population  having  no  training  schools. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Portland,  Oreg. 


Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


APPENDIX  B. 


List  of  cities  ioith  over  100,000  population  where  State  normal  schools  are 

located. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Worcester,  Mass. 


APPENDIX  C. 


THE  NORMAL  ARTS  AND  GYMNASIUM  BUILDING  OP  THE 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  carrying  out  the  policy  inau- 
gurated about  a  decade  ago  of  supplying  the  Chicago  Normal  School  with  a 
material  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
latest  action  of  the  board  is  to  appropriate  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  a  high-school  building  to  be  placed  on  the  grounds.    During  the  present 
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school  year  the  Normal  Arts  and  Gjrmnaslom  Boilding,  begun  in  the  autumn 
of  1912,  will  be  completed,  furnished,  and  equipped.  In  1005,  when  the  present 
college  building  was  dedicated,  it  was  thought  that  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  the  school  for  years  to  come.  The  changes  in  our  educational  pro- 
cedure since  that  time,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  school 
hygiene,  the  arts,  and  industrial  education,  have  led  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  designed  to  house  the  four  departments  of  industrial  arts, 
household  arts,  art,  and  physical  education.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  up- 
ward of  $450,000 ;  of  the  equipment,  somewhat  under  $150,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

The  college,  upon  the  completion  of  the  arts  and  g3rmnasium  building,  will  be 
prepared,  through  the  cooperation  of  its  several  departments  with  tliat  of  the 
department  of  industrial  arts,  to  give  training  to  students  and  workmen,  as 
follows : 

I.  Professional  training  to  those  who  desire  to  teach  in — 

(a)  Elementary  and  high-school  shops. 
(h)  Trade  schools. 
Candidates  for  such  training  may  be  chosen  from — 

(1)  Graduates  of  technical  high  schoola 

(2)  Students  from  departments  of  architecture  and  engineering  in 

colleges. 

(3)  Teachers  with  more  or  less  technical  training. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  those  selected  from  the  above  groups:  (1)  A  two 
years'  elementary-certificate  course,  admitting  to  elementary  shops.  (2)  A  four 
years'  course  admitting  to  technical  high  and  trade  schools. 

The  two  and  four  year  courses  may  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths 
time  for  mechanical  drawing,  shopwork,  and  practice  teaching;  and  two-fifths 
time  for  literature,  mathematics,  science,  and  education. 

Candidates  for  elementary  certificates  will  be  required  to  teach  classes  in 
shopwork  in  the  elementary  practice  school.-  Those  taking  the  four-years' 
course  must  take  charge  of  classes  in  the  shops  of  the  practice  high  school. 

Courses  are  planned  covering  the  lines  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
These  include  the  woodworking  group,  involving  carpentry,  cabinet  and  pat- 
tern making,  forge  foundry  and  machine-shop  group,  electrical  construction, 
together  with  Jewelry  making  and  printing. 

Courses  in  lettering  and  mechanical  drawing  supplement  all  shop  courses. 
Engraving  and  photography  are  required  in  connection  with  printing  and  book- 
binding. 

All  shop  courses  involving  design  are  under  the  direction  of  two  instructors; 
one  representing  the  design  side,  the  other  the  construction.  Controlled  by  this 
idea  design  rooms  have  been  placed  side  by  side  with  shops  from  fioor  to  floor. 

II.  Trade  training  in  carpentry,  cabinet  and  pattern  making,  forge,  foundry, 
and  machine-shop  practice,  electrical  construction,  and  printing. 

Classes  may  l>e  formed  of  half-time  apprentices,  boys  from  shops,  boys  from 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Three-year  courses  are  outlined  for  those  register- 
ing for  the  tradea  The  school  day  of  eight  hours — 8  to  5 — makes  it  necessary 
to  plan  half  time  for  shop  and  half  time  for  academic  work. 

Night-school  classes  make  it  possible  for  men  In  the  trades,  and  boys  serving 
as  apprentices,  to  advance  more  rapidly  along  their  given  lines  or  to  work  Into 
entirely  new  fields  without  loss  of  time. 

III.  Continuation  classes  for  boys  from  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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These  classes  offer  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make  up  work  lost  in  one  way 
or  another. 

To  gain  advance  credit 

To  work  toward  a  trade  without  interfering  with  regular  school  work. 

The  range  of  activities  that  can  be  arranged  in  continuation  classes  is  that  of 
the  public-school  curriculum. 

The  college,  together  with  its  art  and  industrial  school,  its  elementary  and 
high-practice  schools,  offers  great  possibilities  of  advancem^it  for  the  school 
boy,  the  apprentice,  and  the  tradesman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

The  new  building  affords  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  household  arts  for  the  public  schools  in  Chicago.  This  training  is  to  be  as 
broad  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  educational  world  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  economy  in  educa> 
tlon  to  take  into  account  the  physical  needs  of  the  child.  Fresh  air,  wat^, 
and  food  are  now  recognized  prerequisites  to  effective  mental  work.  Chicago 
has  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  take  steps  toward  meet- 
ing this  problem.  The  schools  have  introduced  household  arts  courses  in  both 
elementary  and  high  schools;  and  this  work  in  training  children  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  and  clothing,  together  with  their  economic  and  physiological 
values,  has  increased  very  rapidly.  At  present  there  are  over  125  teachers  in 
the  city,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but  20,  and  the  department  at  the 
normal  school  has  grown  to  meet  this  increasing  demand. 

The  actual  feeding  of  children  in  penny  luncheons,  open-air  school  and  lunch- 
rooms, has  been  undertaken  by  women's  clubs  and  concessions.  The  household 
arts  department  at  the  normal  school  hopes  to  prove  that  it  is  a  practical  and 
economic  undertaking  for  the  schools  to  take  over  this  other  phase  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  step  in  this  direction  the  pensy  luncheon  at  the  Haines  Practice 
School  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  The  dietetic  class,  con- 
sisting of  university  graduates,  will  plan  the  diet,  and  this  will  necessitate  a 
careful  study  of  foods,  not  only  as  to  calorific  value,  but  as  to  mineral  content, 
which  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  child  nutrition.  The  stu- 
dents in  practice  teaching  will  devote  one-half  day  a  week  to  assisting  with  the 
actual  serving  of  the  luncheons,  credit  being  given  toward  their  practice 
teaching. 

This  new  venture  means  a  broadening  out  of  the  work  in  this  departm^it, 

and  we  hope  that  the  next  step,  which  will  be  the  undertaking  of  the  running 

of  the  lunchroom  in  the  new  high  school,  will  demand  courses  which  will 

adequately  prepare  teachers  to  meet  all  phases  of  the  work  in  the  public 

schools. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 

Manufacturers  the  world  over  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  art  in  their 
products.  The  art  schools  and  the  schools  of  industrial  arts  of  other  countries 
have  been  more  prompt  to  recognize  this  need  in  planning  and  equipping  their 
institutions  than  we  in  America  have  l)een. 

In  the  Normal  Arts  and  Gymnasium  Building  the  studios  and  designing  rooms 
are  distributed  throughout  the  building  from  ground  to  roof,  so  as  to  bring  the 
art  work  into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  various  industries  which  are 
so  constantly  an  embodiment  of  it.  On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  are 
grouped  those  studios  in  which  more  specialized  art  study  will  be  carried  on. 
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In  addition  to  the  workrooms,  a  well-equipped  industrial  museum  is  being 
established,  where  both  modem  and  historical  tjrpes  of  industrial  products 
having  artistic  character  will  be  on  view.  It  is  planned  in  this  museum  to  lay 
especial  stress  upon  the  application  of  art  in  modem  every-day  products,  in 
its  most  democratic  applications.  These  exhibits  will  be  arranged  in  frequently- 
changing  groups  and  will  be  interspersed  occasionally  with  collections  of  works 
of  fine  art 

Among  the  richest  possibilities  for  service  the  art  department  is  planning  a 
library  of  pictures.  These  pictures,  suitably  framed  and  ready  for  hanging, 
will  be  available  for  school  and  home  decoration  and  will  be  loaned  for  30-day 
periods.  If  the  experiment  proves  successful,  the  collection  will  Be  expanded 
so  as  to  include  ultimately  all  available  examples  of  contemporary  and  classical 
art 

A  figure  drawing-room  sufficiently  large  so  that  running  and  other  actions 
can  be  carried  on  before  the  classes  is  a  part  of  the  equipment,  which  will  also 
include  a  complete  pottery  laboratory  and  a  sculpture  studio. 

To  meet  the  most  typical  of  needs  a  five-room  apartment  has  been  included  in 
the  building.  The  art  departments  use  of  this  will  consist  in  making  it  a  labo- 
ratory for  experimoits  in  interior  decoration. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  gymnasium  proper,  197  by  GO  feet,  is  divisible  by  drop  curtains  into  two 
or  three  rooms  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  simultaneous  class  work ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  opened  to  its  full  size  for  use  as  the  social  center 
of  the  college  and  normal  school.  Near  by,  also  on  the  ground  fioor,  is  the 
swimming  pool,  reflecting  from  its  shining  white  tile  the  bright  skylight,  the 
water  of  the  pool  being  constantly  clarified  by  filtration  and  overfiow.  Ample 
provision  for  bathing  and  privacy  in  dressing  for  the  students  is  found  in  the 
100  showers  and  dressing  rooms,  which  will  always  stand  as  a  memorial  te 
those  who  are  willing  to  plan  for  an  ideal,  intensive  work,  unlimited  in  its 
possibilities  for  hygiene,  health,  and  happiness.  The  physical  education  class- 
rooms and  instructors*  offices,  the  medical  suite,  and  the  rest  room  are  situated 
on  the  first  fioor,  thus  providing  geographically  the  easiest  and  quickest  acces- 
sibility for  students  from  the  gymnasium  as  well  as  from  either  college  building. 
The  equipment  of  the  department  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  carrying  on 
(1)  the  college  and  normal  work  as  heretofore,  (2)  the  training  of  specialists 
in  physical  education,  and  (3)  evening  classes  for  social  and  educational  train- 
ing. A  special  "exercise  room**  in  the  medical  suite  is  to  be  fitted  up  with 
corrective  apparatus,  where  orthopedic  cases  may  receive  attention  and. help  in 
working  out  individual  prescriptions. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  a  short  summary  to  mention  all  those  niceties  of 
construction  and  equipment  upon  which  considerable  time  and  thought  have 
been  spent  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whether  in  arrangements  for  hair  drying  or 
the  disinfecting  and  clarifying  of  the  pool  water,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
use  only  modem  "  efficiency  methods." 
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APPENDIX  D. 


OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  BOSTON 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbe  model  school  connected  with  the  Boston  Normal  School  Is  used  primarily 
for  observation  by  first-year  students,  although  it  offers  opportunities  for  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  method  in  the  second  year  of  the  normal- 
school  course  and  the  practice  in  the  third  year.  The  Martin  Grammar  School 
and  the  (Farragut)  primary  school  connected  with  it  constitute  the  model 
school,  so  called,  and  represent  a  typical  Boston  school  district  The  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  the  same  as  in  other  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  in 
nearly  every  way  the. school  is  subject  to  the  regulations  as  to  course  of  study 
and  methods  of  administration  that  govern  other  schools.  The  teachers,  who 
are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  city  schools,  are  paid  $8  a  month  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  respective  ranks,  and  the  school  was  this 
year  granted  $400  in  i^ddition  to  its  per  capita  allowance  for  equipment  and 
supplies. 

In  its  operation  the  school  is  independent  of  the  normal  school,  and  its  policies 
are  determined  by  a  director,  who  acts  as  principal  of  the  Martin  and  Farragut 
Schools  and  is  nominally  head  of  a  department  in  the  normal  school  and  a 
member  of  its  faculty,  although  at  the  present  time  he  does  no  teaching  in  the 
normal  school.  Since  no  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  is  given  during  the 
first  year  of  the  normal-school  course,  the  observation  work  of  this  year  is  in- 
tended to  give  students  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  elementary  education 
rather  than  specific  methods  in  teaching  different  subjects. 

Briefly  stated,  the  aim  of  first-year  observation  is  to  furnish  students  with 
a  broad  range  of  ideas  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  teach- 
ing and  to  give  opportunities  for  contact  with  individuals  and  groups  of  children 
in  as  many  ways  as  i)ossible  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  background  of 
(mental)  experience  to  which  they  can  refer  in  their  later  study  and  practice 
in  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  normal-school  course. 

This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways : 

A.  Observation  of  work  as  carried  on  by  teachers  in  the  model  school,  fol- 

lowed by  conference  with  these  teachers  or  with  the  director  of  the 
model  school. 

B.  Combined  observation  and  participation. 

The  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  is  described  below  under  these  two  heads. 

OBSERVATION  OF  WORK  CARRIED  ON  BY  TEACHERS  IN  THE 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Students  visit  the  school  in  divisions  of  20,  and  are  generally  divided  into 
groups  of  10  for  observation.  This  arrangement  is  carried  out  one  period  a 
week  for  36  weeks;  80  studeats  visit  the  school  one  period  each  week  in 
groups  of  20  on  four  successive  days;  and  as  each  group  is  geaerally  divided 
into  two  parts,  only  two  rooms  a  day  are  under  observation. 

For  the  first  three  weeks,  students  observe  in  Grade  I;  the  next  three  In 
either  II  or  III;  next  in  either  IV,  V,  or  VI;  and  next  in  VII  or  VIII.  When 
12  weeks  have  passed,  the  same  course  is  followed  again,  but  the  kindergarten 
is  included  in  the  first  period.  Another  series  of  12  observations  completes  the 
year's  work. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  students  who  visit  Grade  IV  in  the  first  series  are 
assigned  to  Grade  V  in  the  second  series  and  Grade  VI  in  the  third  series,  and 
so  on ;  so  that  every  student  observes  all  grades  in  the  course  of  the  year  and 
sees  the  progressive  development  of  three  or  four  important  subjects  through 
four  grades,  excepting,  of  course,  that  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  the 
differentiation  of  subject  matter  has  not  been  carried  very  far. 

In  each  visit  a  variety  of  activities  may  be  observed,  but  the  school  program 
of  the  rooms  under  observation  is  reorganized  for  the  three  weeks  when  stu- 
dents are  present,  so  that  students  give  chief  attention  to  subjects  as  follows : 
Series     I — 12  weeks — English. 
Series    II — 12  weeks — ^Arithmetic. 
Series  III — 12  weeks— History  and  geography. 

This  observation  occurs  during  the  first  period  in  the  morning  and  students 
report  15  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  session.  During  this  time  they  are 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  children  as  much  as  possible,  and  nearly 
always  watch  individual  children  or  help  them  in  work  that  they  are  doing 
before  school.  The  daily  correction  and  discussion  of  the  diaries  of  children 
in  the  third  grade  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  thus  carried  on  outside 
of  the  regularly  arranged  subjects  for  observation.  The  teachers  frequently  use 
part  of  this  time  for  talks  with  the  students,  and  both  the  teachers  and  the 
director  try  in  every  way  to  have  the  students  feel  at  home  in  the  schoolroom 
and  get  into  the  spirit  of  friendly  professional  relationship  with  everyone. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  departure  from  the  regular  plan  of  work  in  the  model 
school  when  students  are  observing  excepting  the  change  of  time  before  men- 
tioned. 

Since  the  director  is  present  for  a  portion  of  the  time  at  nearly  all  the 
periods  of  observation,  his  conferences  are  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  particu- 
lar activities  occurring  in  each  room  from  day  to  day ;  but  frequent  conferences 
with  teachers  on  all  phases  of  the  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  general  principles,  have  given  rise  to  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a 
common  understanding,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  director  to  organize  the 
material  at  hand  in  a  fairly  clear  and  coherent  manner  in  his  conferences  with 
students. 

Take,  for  example,  the  second  series  of  observation,  dealing  primarily  with 
arithmetic,  and  including  the  kindergarten.  The  outlines  given  below  show  the 
nature  of  discussion  carried  on  with  students  in  conference  after  observation 
in  the  grades  designated  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  noted:  (1)  That  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  along  the  lines  of  natural  interests  are  generally  dwelt 
upon;  (2)  that  attention  is  called  to  the  growth  of  power  in  oral  or  written 
expression  (the  chief  subject  of  the  first  12  weeks  of  observation) ;  and  (3) 
that  stress  is  laid  on  points  observed  in  arithmetic. 

Students  are  asked  to  give  illustrations  of  the  different  points  from  their 
recollection  and  from  notes  taken  in  class.  At  the  end  of  this  series  (12  weeks) 
students  write  a  paper  discussing  any  single  lesson  or  series  of  lessons,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  understand  the  significance  of  the  three  elements  summed  up 
in  the  outline  headed  "  General  conference  on  arithmetic.'* 

These  outlines  are  not  presented  as  final.  They  represent  the  develoinnent 
of  a  point  of  view  that  has  grown  out  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  include 
such  ideas  as  seem  to  have  been  within  the  reach  of  first-year  students  and  likely 
to  aid  them  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  later  work.  At  best  a  formal 
outline  can  only  suggest  the  nature  of  the  discussion. 

The  memorandum  on  page  13G  illustrates  the  nature  of  instructions  issued  to 
teachers,  thouph  it  should  be  understood  that  suggestions  of  this  sort  are  much 
better  conveyed  in  personal  conferences  from  day  to  day. 
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OUTLINES  OF  CONFERENCES. 
I.   KiNDEBOABTEN. 

X.  Play  a  universal  form  of  activity — 
(a)  With  young  animals. 
(6)  With  children. 

2.  Reason  for  and  meaning  of  education  through  play. 

(a)  Active  participation  and  original  personal  effort  are  always  char- 

acteristic of  play. 

(b)  Kindergarten  activities  result  l|i  adjustment  to  environment  of  varied 

character:  Size,  color,  form,   number,  weight,  etc.;   animate  and 
Inanimate  things;  human  activities  and  social  usages. 

3.  Individual  development  a  result  of  natural  adjustment 

(a)  Development  of  initiative  through  reasonable  freedom  from  artificial 
restraint,  exercise  of  individual  choice,  opportunity  for  Individual 
expression. 

(h)  Danger  of  too  much  unregulated  Individual  freedom. 

4.  Social  development  the  result  of  the  right  kind  of  individual  develoi>ment ; 

significance  of  the  idea  of  social  development. 

II.  FiBST  Gbade. 

1.  Underlying  principles  olP  kindergarten  maintained  to  some  extent  in  Grade  1 — 

(o)  games,  etc.,  {h)  songs,  (c)  story  telling,  (d)  dramatization,  (e)  con- 
structive activities. 

2.  Beginning  of  conventional  class  work. 

3.  Reading:  (Review  of  previous  discussion.) 

(a)  Originates  from  story  telling  and  repetition, 

(ft)  Deals  with  sentences  and  words  as  wholes. 

(c)  Supplemented  by  study  of  sounds  of  letters  and  phonograms. 

(d)  Alms  always  to  express  complete  thought  In  a  natural  manner. 

4.  Number: 

(a*)  Origin  of  number  ideas. 

(h)  Number  combinations  learned  by  manipulating  objective  material  in 

great  variety, 
(c)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  not  taught  as  separate  processes 

(by  tables),  but  the  number  facts  are  grasped. 

III.  Second  and  Thibd  Gbades. 

1.  Evidences  of  adaptation  of  school  program  and  methods  to  life  of  children. 

2.  Development  of  reading  and  language  abilities  (comparison  with  stage  of  de- 

velopment earlier  In  year). 

3.  The  teaching  of  number. 

(a)  Gbade  II. 

Learning  about  number  combinations.    Number  facts  and  relations  associ- 
ated directly  with  objective  material. 

(1)  Numbers  dealt  with  serially;  variety  of  materiaL 

(a)  Number  stories  with  sticks,  cubes,  square  inches,  circular 

tablets,  chalk,  pencils,  buttons,  etc. 
(6)  Number  stories  using,  for  example,  18  children : 

9  groups  of  2 ;  6  groups  of  3 ;  2  groups  of  9 ;  3  groups  of  6 ; 
10  and  8;  21  less  3.  (Responsibility  of  whole  number 
and  of  each  group. 
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(o)  Number  stories  expressed  on  board  by  drawing  number  groups 
of  objects,  lines,  circles,  etc. 

(2)  The  way  opened  for  formal  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 

division.     (Recognition  of  necessary  facts.) 

(3)  Work  with  figures. 

(&)  GhadeIIL 

Facility  m  number  comblnationa 

(1)  Familiarity  with  tables  as  such. 

(2)  Oral  work  in  multiplication;  division. 

(3)  Written  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  short  di- 

vision. 

(4)  Informal  recognition  of  fractional  relation.     (Objective.) 

(5)  Drill  work— kinds. 

(6)  Application  of  number  to  measurements  of  length,  area,  weight, 

money  value.  ' 

(7)  Original  number  storiea     ( Should  be  a  natural  growth  from  early 

stories  and  constructive  work.) 

IV.  General   Conference  on   ABrrHMEnc. 

(A)  Acquisition  of  ideas  about  number  and  number  relatlona 

1.  Use  of  objects ;  kind ;  variety. 

2.  Use  of  lines,  surfaces,  volumes,  having  common  unit  of  measure; 

3.  Use  of  representations,  drawings,  folded  paper. 

4.  Use  of  symbols;  their  meaning. 

5.  The  figure  as  an  expression  of  a  number  idea. 

(B)  Drill  In  the  use  of  figures  and  processes. 

1.  Aim :  Formation  of  habit 

2.  Drill  in  the  fundamental  operations  and  processes. 

(a)   (Grades  II  and  III.)     Addition,  subtraction. 

(6)   (Grade  IIL)     The  tables. 

(o)  (Grades  IV,  V,  VI.)  Extension  of  drill  work,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  fractions  and  decimals 

(d)  (Grades  VII  and  VIII.)  Extension  of  drill  work  with  special 
reference  to  percentage  relations. 

3.  The  organization  and  motivation  of  drilL 

4.  Speed  and  accuracy.     (A  discussion  of  relative  values.) 
(O)  Application  of  arithmetical  knowledge. 

1.  Just  as  all  ideas  of  number  originate  from  objects  and  magnitudes, 

so  the  use  of  these  ideas  terminates  in  their  appropriate  applica- 
tion to  concrete  situations  involving  number  relations. 

2.  Problem  work: 

(a)  Its  increasing  scope  throughout  the  grades. 
(6)  The  relation  of  the  problem  to  the  child's  experience.     (Store 
problema) 

(c)  The  original  problem;  its  significance. 

(d)  Work  in  actual  measurement. 

(e)  Drawing  to  scale;  construction. 

(/)  Explanation  of  the  problem.  (Avoid  so-called  formal  ex- 
planation with  its  language  diflSculties.) 

3.  The  final  aim  of  work  in  application. 

(a)  Adjustment  to  actual  environment. 
(6)  The  production  of  "social  efficiency." 
Teach  children  to  know  in  order  that  they  may  use  knowledge. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS,  GRADES  IV,  V,  AND  VI. 

1,  Natural  interests  of  children. 

Consideration  for  these  ought  to  be  in  evidence  incidentally  in  many  forms 
of  school  woric  and  in  the  recreation  periods,  as  well  as  In  the  regular  class 
work.  Teacher  can  suggest  specific  ways  in  which  she  considers  these  interests, 
in  addition  to  any  that  the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  observe. 

2,  Oral  and  written  expression. 

A  few  moments  devoted  to  recitation,  story-telling,  personal  narration,  or 
reproduction  of  stories  read  will  serve  to  keep  in  mind  some  of  the  aims  sought 
and  the  development  accomplished  in  silent  reading  and  oral  expression.  Some 
interesting  compositions  may  be  examined. 

3,  Teaching  of  arithmetic. 

(a)  Figure  work  to  illustrate  processes  taught  and  facility  gained  in  what- 
ever stage  of  development  children  have  reached.  Oral  and  written  abstract 
work  to  show  nature  and  quality  of  performance.  Review  and  new  work  both 
desirable. 

(&)  Practice  with  addition  drill  sheets  and  Thompson  drill  sheets  with 
chance  for  individual  drill,  this  being  the  only  way  to  discover  and  eliminate 
individual  faults. 

(c)  Problem  work,  both  assigned  by  teacher  and  devised  by  pupils.  Any 
process  well  understood  by  children  should  soon  find  expression  in  their  original 
problems,  stated,  solved,  and  criticized  by  the  children  themselves. 

(d)  Special  work  in  measurement  In  which  application  is  made  of  tables 
learned  and  involving  whole  numbers  and  fractional  relations,  the  aim  being  to 
show  that  we  teach  children  to  know  in  order  that  they  may  apply. 

These  suggestions  are  intended  to  be  applied  within  the  field  of  actual  work 
in  each  grade.  Teachers  may  well  consult  Smith's  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and 
Suzzalo's  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic  for  illuminating  suggestions. 
Teachers  in  Grade  IV  will  probably  emphasize  the  long-division  process  and 
the  approach  to  and  develc^Hnent  of  formal  work  with  simple  fractions  for 
process  work ;  in  Grade  V  decimal  notation  and  processes ;  in  Grade  VI  the  formal 
application  of  fractional  operations;  but  there  is  no  fixed  demand  upon  the 
teacher  to  depart  from  progressive  work  with  the  class  merely  for  the  sake  of 
illustrati(Mi. 

All  forms  of  work  require  such  frequent  review  and  application  that  it  Is 
believed  to  be  possible  to  interpret  practically  all  the  above-mentioned  ideas  in 
the  period  of  observation. 

COMBINED  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTiaPATION. 

One  hour  a  week  nominally  is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  work,  although  some 
of  this  time  is  given  for  written  work,  as  students  are  allowed  no  outside  time 
for  that  purpose.  One  hour  is  taken  also  for  each  of  the  following  selected 
exercises  with  groups  of  children: 

1.  A  walk  in  Fenway  Park  In  October. 

2.  Bulb  planting  in  November. 
3;  Preparation  of  dramatization. 

4.  Seed  planting  (when  time  allows). 

5.  An  outdoor  arithmetic  lesson. 

6.  A  walk  in  Fenway  Park  in  April  or  May. 
These  special  exercises  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  (the  last  hour  in  the  normal  school  program) 
is  given  to  combined  observation  and  participation.    Students  are  assigned  in 
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pairs  to  10  rooms  each  day  four  days  a  week,  each  one  of  the  80  students 
visiting  the  school  once  a  week.  At  first  they  are  given  very  little  to  do,  except 
in  assisting  the  teacher  in  small  duties  or  helping  individual  children ;  but  after 
one  or  two  visits  they  begin  to  conduct  some  of  the  easier  exercises,  such  as 
a  spelling  or  writing  lesson,  dictation,  gymnastics,  and  review  drilla  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  give  each  student  a  chance  to  t&ce  the  class,  to  learn 
how  to  speak  with  ease  and  clearness,  and  to  come  easily  into  the  necessary 
relations  of  room  management  Gradually  the  students  are  g^ven  a  wider 
opportunity.  A  story  is  told,  a  poem  read  and  talked  over  with  the  children, 
and  sometimes  a  regular  lesson  is  taught  in  some  subject  in  which  the  student 
is  particularly  interested.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  definite  training  in 
"  method,"  because  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  establish  simply  a  natural 
and  eacfy  relationship  with  the  class  through  the  medium  of  a  subject  that  is 
well  enough  understood  to  enable  the  student  to  express  herself  without  undue 
restraint  and  to  begin  to  appreciate  from  experience  some  of  the  requisites 
which  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  her  conduct  of  the  exercise  attempted. 

This  work  invariably  results  In  a  quickened  interest  in  observation  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  what  constitutes  good  teaching.  A  vague  question  or 
an  InefTective  illustration,  a  tone  of  voice  that  does  not  carry  to  all  parts  of 
the  room;  these  defects  and  others,  generally  noted  by  the  student  herself, 
awaken  her  to  the  need  of  careful  study  of  the  child's  mind,  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson,  and  vigorous  personal  effort  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
succeeds  in  holding  the  attention  and  stimulating  the  interest  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren, she  comes  away  from  the  experience  with  a  new  sense  of  power  and  a 
new  interest  in  her  work.  The  pupils  in  the  school  have  a  decided  spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  it  Is  seldom  that  they  fail  to  assist  the  beginner  In  every 
possible  way. 

In  about  half  of  the  participation  exercises  students  are  allowed  to  work 
with  small  groups  of  pupils,  either  giving  lessons  in  reading  in  the  lower 
grades  or  helping  individual  children  in  arithmetic  or  in  the  correction  of 
written  work. 

The  assignment  of  these  exercises  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  student's  choice  and  special  adaptability. 
Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  formal  imitations  of  copyings 
of  a  *'  model "  lesson,  but  are  intended,  so  far  as  possible,  to  bring  students  into 
such  relations  with  the  pupils  as  will  best  enable  them  to  observe  and  study  the 
working  of  children's  minds  under  the  conditions  described.  This  Is  believed 
by  the  director  of  the  school  to  be  the  natural  mode  of  aiq;>roach  to  teaching. 

This  procedure  is  based  on  the  belief  that  teaching  is  and  always  will  be 
more  of  an  art  than  a  science ;  that  the  establishment  of  personal  mental  rela 
tionships  based  on  an  informal  study  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  supple- 
mented by  limited  experience  with  whole  classes,  is  the  proper  introduction 
and  incentive  to  the  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  education;  and  that  exer- 
cises of  the  character  above  described  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  self- 
examination  and  stimulate  a  desire  for  the  study  of  educational  psychology 
and  special  method.  There  is  certainly  some  appreciation  of  ''method,"  and 
there  is  much  that  associates  with  the  study  of  psychology,  but  the  formal 
study  of  neither  of  these  things  is  sought  The  purpose  is  rather  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  certain  definite  aims  under  conditions  that  stimulate  the 
study  of  individual  children  and  at  the  same  time  accustom  her  to  some  of  the 
necessary  restraints  and  formalities  that  arc,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  the  teaching  and  management  of  large  numbers  of 
children  in  the  schoolroom. 
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While  the  room  teacher  frequently  offers  suggestion  and  advice,  It  Is  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  shall  be  encouraging  rather  than  too  critical,  and  the 
student  is  rated  on  her  power  of  adaptability  and  self-expression  rather  than 
her  mastery  of  any  formal  instructions. 

SPECIAL  EXERaSES. 

The  autumn  walk  in  Fenway  Park,  the  bulb  planting,  the  sowing  of  seeds, 
and  the  walk  in  the  springtime  are  all  managed  so  as  to  emphasize  not  any 
set  methods  conducting  such  exercises,  but  the  underlying  principle  that  makes 
them  valuable. 

Children  are  naturally  interested  in  all  forms  of  life,  but  nature  lessons 
presented  in  the  schoolroom  frequently  result  in  little  or  no  real  stimulus  or 
development  of  this  natural  interest  The  chief  value  of  these  exercises  lies 
in  the  active  participation  of  children  in  securing  the  end  sought,  and  there 
must  be  present  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  real  ^thusiasm  and  interest  that 
enables  her  to  meet  her  pupils  on  the  level  of  a  common  interest 

The  walk  in  the  autumn  alms  to  establish  an  appreciation  of  the  approach- 
ing period  of  dormant  life  in  nature.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  conditions 
may  form  subjects  of  conversation  and  objects  of  observation : 

(1)  The  scattering  of  seeds  and  their  protection. 

(2)  The  falling  of  leaves  and  the  formation  of  dormant  buds. 

(3)  The  migration  of  birda 

(4)  The  metamorphosis  of  insects. 

If  later  on  the  interest  aroused  results  in  further  inquiries  by  the  children 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  more  careful  study  and  discussion  of  specimens  in 
the  classroom,  the  purpose  of  the  excursion  will  have  been  realized. 

The  same  spirit  animates  the  other  exercises.  In  every  case  each  student 
has  charge  of  from  three  to  five  pupils.  A  brief  report  is  made  by  the  student, 
and  children  are  encouraged  to  write  the  story  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
done.  This  gives  students  a  chance  to  see  how  much  (or  little)  the  children 
have  really  got  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and  furnishes  them  with  their  first 
opportunity  to  help  children  organize  their  ideas.  So  there  is  developed  the 
conception  of  an  exercise  in  written  language  based  on  a  mutual  experience; 
and  the  correction  and  discussion  of  the  results  bring  students  face  to  f^ce 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  securing  correct  form  and  orderly  thought  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

Besides  all  this,  students  have  an  excellent  chance  to  see  what  children  are 
like  out  of  school,  and  to  enter  into  much  more  natural  relations  with  them 
than  they  are  apt  to  acquire  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  believed  that  the  kind 
of  contact  thus  established  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  its  influence  on 
the  point  of  view  that  the  young  teacher  adopts  in  her  later  relations  with 
pupll& 

In  the  bulb-planting  project  four  students  are  Joined  with  the  same  number 
of  children  chosen  from  all  'rooms  in  the  school.  The  soil  is  prepared,  and  bulbs 
are  planted  in  8-lnch  and  10-inch  bulb  pots.  Their  habit  of  growth  is  explained, 
and  the  bulbs  are  put  away  (generally  in  a  pit  out  of  doors).  In  December 
they  are  distributed  among  the  rooms,  and  their  development  is  watched  with 
interest  and  satisfaction  by  all  concerned.  In  this  way  about  a  thousand  bulbs 
are  brought  to  bloom  in  the  darkest  and  dreariest  part  of  the  year.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Narcissus  are  most  used,  and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are  the 
chief  attraction  and  decoration  of  the  schoolrooms  fOr  several  weeks  in  January 
and  February. 
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The  arithmetic  field  lesson  requires  a  hrief  description  because  of  its  sig- 
nificant influence  on  all  teaching  which  involves  measurement 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  group  of  tliree  pupils.  She  provides  a  stout 
cord  1  rod  long,  marked  off  in  yards.  One  of  the  children  brings  a  foot  rule. 
A  distance  is  selected  for  measurement,  and  each  member  of  the  group  records 
a  preliminary  estimate.  It  is  then  measured  and  the  result  recorded.  The  idea 
of  measuring  by  pacing  the  distance  is  then  developed.  The  length  of  each 
one's  pace  is  determined  by  pacing  a  measured  distance  several  times  and  the 
result  recorded;  The  next  distance  selected  is  first  estimated,  then  paced,  and 
lastly  exactly  measured.  In  the  course  of  this  exercise  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
several  practical^ examples  in  multiplication,  division,  and  reduction  may  arise. 
The  real  significance  and  relation  of  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  rods  begin  to  become 
matters  of  interest  In  the  higher  grades  the  scope  of  the  exercise  is  extended 
to  include  area&  An  interesting  field  of  experience  is  opened  up,  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  useful  application  of  facts  learned.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  some  of  the  children  are  keener  than  the  students  themselves  in 
Judging  distances.  The  whole  exercise  stimulates  keen  interest  and  attention, 
and  results  in  definite  satisfaction  and  growth  of  power. 

ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  students, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  be  responsive  to  a  broad  range  of  educational 
ideas  and  to  work  out  some  practical  problems  in  education  each  year.  It  is 
not  an  "  experimental "  school  and  can  not  be  so  under  present  conditions ;  nor 
is  it  a  "  model "  school  in  the  sense  of  being  a  perfect  school.  In  many  ways 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  more  than  average  results  in  school  work,  owing  to  the 
location  and  equipment  of  the  building,  the  school  population,  and  other  condi- 
tions outside  of  administrative  control.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  any  good 
school  should  do  some  work  of  an  experimental  character,  that  it  should  have 
seme  definite  constructive  aims,  and  that  its  teachers  should  be  animated  by  a 
(Spirit  of  professional  study.  In  these  respects  and  in  others  that  pertain  to 
progressive  school  management  and  practice,  the  school  maintains  a  standard 
of  effort  that  may  well  serve  as  an  example  for  students  in  the  normal  school 
and  others  interested  in  education.  Three  general  lines  of  effort  have  charac- 
terized the  work  of  the  past  year : 

1.  Work  in  connection  with  standard  measurements  of  school  efficiency. 

2.  Dramatization  in  connection  with  reading  and  literature. 

3.  Special  projects  with  classes  and  groups  of  children. 

i.  Standard  tncaaurements. 

(a)  English. — ^The  Courtis  tests  in  English  have  been  given  in  all  grades 
above  the  third,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  value  for  practical 
use.  The  nature  of  these  tests,  the  fact  that  they  were  new  to  teachers  arid 
children,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  correction  and  computation  required 
in  connection  with  them,  made  this  a  task  of  really  tremendous  difficulty  to 
carry  on,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work.  The  tabulations  of  results  from 
these  tests  were  analyzed,  and  a  report  is  being  prepared  for  the  school  depart- 
ment chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
particular  tests  and  some  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  English  tests  that  may 
be  wisely  undertaken. 

(6)  Arithmetic. — ^The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  have  been  given  for  two 
successive  years  by  normal-school  students,  under  direction  of  a  department  in 
the  normal  school.    This  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  model  school  to 
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improve  the  performance  of  pupils  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  arith- 
metic by  means  of  practice  sheets  similar  to  the  Courtis  tests,  but  presented 
and  used  in  a  manner  suited  to  drill  rather  than  simply  to  testing  of  ability. 
These  sheets  were  printed  and  distributed  at  cost  to  other  schools  in  the  city 
and  elsewhere.  ''Nearly  850,000  of  them  were  used  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall 
River,  Lawrence,  Newton,  Everett,  New  Bedford,  and  other  places.  The  same 
forms  will  be  issued  again  next  year.  They  have  proved  to  be  valuable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  especially  when  used  as  directed  in  connection  with  the  indi- 
vidual score  sheet  designed  to  accompany  them.  There  are  16  sheets  of  addition 
combinations  and  8  sheets  each  of  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Information  concerning  these  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  director  of  the 
model  school. 

(c)  Reading  list  on  standard  measurements. — The  following  books  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  added  to  the  school  library  this  year,  and  a  list  of  them  has 
been  distributed  to  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  principals  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  reading  and  study  of  available  sources.  Some  of  these  books  are 
valuable  in  this  connection  only  in  small  part,  but  all  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain matter  of  considerable  usefulness  either  of  an  elementary  or  advanced 
character. 

READING   LIST. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  publications: 

Bulletin  E  126.    The   Spelling  Vocabularies  or   Personal    and    Business 
Letters. 

A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Children. 
L.  P.  Ayres. 

Bulletin  No.  113.  Department  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Scientific  Management  in  Education.    J.  M.  Rice. 
Teachers  College  publications: 

Contribution  to  Education,  No.  48. 

Handwriting.    E.  L.  Thomdike. 

Scale  in  Handwriting.    E.  L.  Thomdike. 

A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Composition.     M.  B. 
Hlllegas. 

Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them.    C.  W.  Stone. 

Spelling  Ability.    B.  R.  Buckingham. 

Stevens — ^The  Question. 

Experimental  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Kindergarten  Problems.    J.  A.  MacVannell-Hlll, 

Teachers  College  Record.    Educational  Surveys  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Teachers  College  Record.    Comparative  Experimental  Teaching  in  Spelling 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School. 

The  Speyer  School  Curriculum. 
Special  Method  in  Reading  for  the  Gradea    McMurry. 
The  Examination  of  School  Children.    Pyle. 
The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.    Huey. 
Reading.    Branson. 
Reading.    Hall. 
Reading.    Laing. 
How  We  Think.    Dewey. 
The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.     Smith. 
The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic.     Suzzallo. 
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The  Third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientiflc  Study  of  Educa- 
tion— ^Part  I. 

Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.    G.  M.  Whipple. 

Report  of  Ck)mmittee  of  National  Council  of  Education  on  Standard  Tests  for 
Measuring  Efficiency  of  Schools  or  Systems  of  Schools  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bdu- 
cation  Bulletin,  No.  521.    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  Intelligence:  Some  Criticisms  and  Sug- 
gestions.   L.  P.  Ayres. 

The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind.    Rice.    Forum,  April— June,  1897. 

Report  of  Conunittee  on  School  Inquiry.    New  York  City.    Part  II,  Subdivision 

1,  Section  D. 

Spelling  in  the  Elementary  School,  1902.    Comman. 

The  Effect  of  Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely  Intellectual  Function.  Thorn- 
dyke.    American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XIX,  374-384. 

Spelling.    Wallin.    Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1911-12. 

Educational  Administration.    Strayer  and  Thomdike. 

Published  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Some  Results 
of  Standard  Tests.  D.  C.  Bliss.  The  Psychological  Clinic.  March  15,  1912. 
Vol.  VI,  No.  1. 

Published  by  Harvard  College :  Proceedings  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 1913. 

Published  by  Department  of  Cooperative  Research,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bulletin 
No.  2,  Courtis  Standard  Tests.    Second  Annual  Accounting,  1912-13. 

2.  Dramatization, — Dramatizing  stories  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  work 
in  reading  in  the  lower  grades.  This  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry 
on  such  work  rather  freely  in  all  grades  in  the  schooL  Nearly  all  the  reading 
matter  suited  for  use  in  elementary  schools  ought  to  stimulate  visualization  and 
imagination  and  arouse  a  desire  for  natural  and  vigorous  interpretation.  That 
it  does  not  always  tend  to  do  so  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  so  little 
opportunity  is  given  the  child  to  express  himself  in  the  manner  most  natural  for 
children,  i.  e.,  by  physical  action.  When  children  are  encouraged  to  so  express 
themselves*  to  create  a  setting  appropriate  for  the  reproduction  of  a  story,  and 
to  devise  means  of  carrying  out  the  action  and  conversation  necessary  for  its 
proper  interpretation,  the  desire  for  intelligent  and  forceful  expression  is 
increased.  Initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  self-confidence  are  developed.  The 
spirit  of  team  work  and  mutual  helpfulness  is  aroused.  Opportunities  abound 
for  leadership  and  for  cooperation. 

The  experiments  tried  in  various  rooms  and  in  hall  exercises  have  given 
teachers  a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  independent  work 
by  the  pupils,  and  have  enabled  them  to  make  the  most  of  the  creative  in- 
stincts of  children  without  sacrificing  the  guidance,  suggestion,  and  training 
that  need  to  come  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  following  partial  list  of  stories  dramatized  this  year  will  be  found 
some  that  were  taken  from  history  work,  others  from  reading  books,  and  still 
others  from  dramatic  readers  and  books  of  plays.  Many  of  these  stories  have 
been  acted  in  the  hall  at  Friday  afternoon  exercises,  and  out  of  the  practice  of 
*•  Friday  afternoon  dramatics "  has  grown  the  plan  of  having  one  or  more 
rooms  furnish  a  little  entertainment  each  Friday  for  the  rest  of  the  school  and 
for  such  parents  as  may  come. 

In  general  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  larger  use  of  dramatization  has 
greatly  increased  the  interest  of  children  in  oral  reading  and  in  each  other. 
It  has  helped  bring  teachers  and  children  into  closer  and  more  companionable 
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relations  and  has  socialized  the  spirit  of  the  schooL  Several  of  the  children 
have  written  or  adapted  little  plays.  It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  this 
work  carries  over  Into  the  life  of  all  the  children  to  a  considerable  extent,  even 
when  they  do  not  frequently  take  an  active  part  in  it 


A  PABTIAL  LIST  OF  STORIES  DRAMATIZED. 


Grade  I. 
Grade  II. 

Three  Piggy  Wigs. 

The  Gingerbread  Man. 

The  Three  Goats. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 
Mouse. 

The  Boy  who  cried  "  Wolf." 
Grade  III. 

The  Rich  Goose. 

The  Stone  in  the  Boad. 

Johnny  Cake. 

Billy  Binka 

The   Three   Little   Pigs   and   the 
Ogre. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Kid. 

The  Ant  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Marriage  of  Robin  and  Wren. 

The  Tar  Baby. 

The  Wish  Bird. 
Grade  IV. 

Uttle  Pilgrims. 

Jack  Homer's  Pia 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Wise  Men  of  Gotham. 

The  €rorgon*s  Head. 

Daniel  Boone. 

Daniel  Webster's  First  Plea. 
Grade  V. 

The  Gingerbread  Man. 

The  Three  Bears. 

Cinderella. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Cosette. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Brought  to  TriaL 

S.  Special  projects. 

Under  this  head  a  great  variety  of  activities  might  be  included,  but  only  a 
few  can  be  referred  to  here. 

(a)  Nature  study  and  gardening, — It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  no  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  support  the  theory  that  an  appreciation  of  nature  and  an 
interest  in  growing  things  are  vital,  practical  elements  in  any  complete  scheme 
of  education.    That  they  are  difficult  of  accomplishmait  in  a  city  school  should 


Grade  VI. 

His  Word  of  Honor. 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

William  Tell. 

William  Haverly. 

The  Bird's  Christmas  CaroL 

The  Three  Wishes. 

The  Soldier's  Reprieve. 

Dinner  at  the  Cratchit^. 

A  Brave  Boy. 

Scrooge  and  Marley. 

Hansel  and  GreteL 
Grade  VII. 

Cinderella. 

Persephone. 

Columbus  Seeking  Assistance  from 
Royalty. 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 

General    Gage    and    the    Boston 

Nimble  Wit  and  Fingerklna 
A  Lesson  on  George  Wa^ington. 
Scrooge's  Christmas. 
The  Boston  Tea  Party. 
The  Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
Opportunity. 
Grade  VIIL 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Little  Men. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Nathan  Hale. 

The  Diamond  Necklace. 

The  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
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not  prevent  some  effort  being  made  to  at  least  partly  achieve  results  by  sug- 
gestion and  demonstration,  even  though  every  child  can  not  participate  largely. 

A  small  garden  Is  maintained  in  both  of  the  school  yards  in  the  district,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  children  plant  seeds  every  year  and  bring  plants 
from  their  home  gardens.  Seeds  are  started  in  boxes  in  the  sdiool,  and 
although  the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory^  owing  to  poor  conditions,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  many  children  are  encouraged  to  do  some  planting  at 
tome,  and  how  Interested  they  are  In  the  process.  In  addition  to  the  seeds 
sent  from  Washington  every  ^enr  for  free  distribution,  several  hundred  small 
packets  are  made  up  by  the  children  from  seed  bought  at  wholesale  and  sold 
at  cost  to  pupil& 

The  most  successful  form  of  gardening  for  city  children  in  school  has  been 
found  to  be  bulb  growing,  both  because  the  results  are  fairly  certain  and  because 
the  operations  are  easily  arranged  anywhere,  and  may  be  duplicated  successfully 
in  thetiome. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  cooperation,  the  school  extends  to  all  teachers 
in  the  city  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  results  of  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Bulbs  and  pots  are  furnished  at  cost  to  all  who  want  them.  In  this  way  about 
8,000  bulbs  and  several  hundred  pots  were  distributed  last  fall. 

If  the  school  department  would  furnish  proper  potting  soil  and  take  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  bulbs  and  pots,  a  long  step  forward  would  be  taken  in 
establishing  a  permanent  interest  in  indoor  gardening  of  a  practical  character. 
As  to  the  educational  value  of  bulb  growing,  one  has  only  to  visit  the  Martin 
School  when  the  bulbs  are  in  flower  to  be  convinced  of  the  Influence  that  this 
enterprise  has  upon  the  children  individually  and  upon  the  school  as  a  whole. 

About  a  thousand  bulbs  are  grown  at  the  school  each  year.  All  these  varieties 
have  been  found  suitable  for  indoor  use  except  the  Darwin  tulips,  which  are 
only  for  outdoor  planting.  Of  the  other  tulips.  Yellow  Prince  seems  to  be  the 
best  for  indoora 

The  situation  of  the  school,  near  the  Fenway,  makes  it  possible  to  encourage 
bird  study.  Although  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  any  set  course  of  instruc- 
tion, children  are  quick  to  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  nature  in  any  form, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  often  those  who  go  on  a  field  trip  while  in  a  primary 
grade  will  refer  to  it  In  the  following  year  or  two  years  afterwarda  The 
attitude  taken  by  the  teacher  on  such  excursions  is  not  wholly  that  of  an  in- 
structor, but  rather  that  of  an  intelligent  parent  or  companion  of  the  children 
interested  to  help  the  little  ones  to  share  in  an  appreciation  of  the  truly  wonder- 
ful life  that  is  revealed  to  the  observant  mind. 

(ft)  Miacellaneous  field  trips. — Field  work  with  classes  of  40  or  50  children 
presents  some  dlflScultles,  but  most  of  them  are  soon  overcome  when  the  teacher 
and  children  become  accustomed  to  the  changed  situation  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  it  The  most  important  thing  to  be  assured  of  is  that  the  teacher 
has  a  definite  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  she  wants  the  children  to 
get  from  the  trip.  Of  course,  it  Is  important  that  the  thing  should  be  worth 
getting  and  that  it  will  contribute  to  better  comprehesion  of  social,  political, 
industrial,  historical,  or  commercial  facts.  Teachers  who  have  done  the  most 
in  this  line  of  work  with  children  find  increasing  interest  and  satisfaction  in  it 
Not  a  great  deal  is  attempted  by  any  one  teacher,  but  this  form  of  education 
Is  encouraged  in  the  school,  and  Its  extension  is  believed  to  be  desirable. 

In  this  account  of  the  activities  of  the  school  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
several  features  that  are  still  spoken  of  by  a  few  people  as  "  fads  "  and  "  frills." 
It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  school  believes  in  sacrificing  the  intellectual 
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discipliiie  tkat  comes  from  careful  study  and  ^Tstematic  drill  or  the  derelc^ 
ment  of  character  that  results  from  obedience  to  authority  and  from  the  per- 
f<^mance  of  required  taslca,  whether  they  are  interesting  or  noL  A  great  deal 
of  the  woric  in  any  scdiool  is  bound  to  make  demands  upon  the  win  power  and 
determination  of  pupils.  It  ought  so  to  do  as  a  preparation  for  the  require- 
ments of  practical  lif^  But  if,  in  additi<m  to  this,  a  iqiirit  of  social  and  indi- 
Yidual  activity  can  l>e  encouraged  and  wlK^esome  into'ests  aroused  and  qui^- 
ened  by  other  means  than  textbook  study  and  schoolroom  recitation^  then  tbese 
other  aims^are  worthy  of  encouragement  and  emi^iasLB.  It  is  the  conscious 
aim  of  the  school  to  utilize  as  many  of  the  natural  interests  of  diildren  as  pos- 
sible; not  to  weaken,  but  to  reinforce  and  invigorate  the  process  of  education 
in  those  fundamental. facts  that  constituted  almost  the  sole  aim  of  the  '^edu- 
cation of  yesterday." 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  data  in  Table  2. 

1.    CITIES  WITH  LESS  THAN  100.000  POPULATION  HAVING  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Trenton 

Camden 

Yonkers 

Troy 

Elizabeth... 
Schenectady. 

Akron 

Erie 

Bay  City.... 
Davenport. . 

Maoon 

Elmira 

Watertown.. 
liuskeeon... 
Concord 


Total., 


Untrained 

beyond 

high 

school. 


34 


6 
42 


24 


110 


1,753 


Trained 

Trained 

in  city 

elsewhere 

beyond 

beyond 

high 

high 

schooL 

schooL 

179 

150 

158 

40 

361 

m 

46 

171 

83 

81 

214 

77 

250 

200 

13 

52 

123 

IM 

46 

152 

67 

78 

76 

52 

46 

72 

89 

38 

10 

1, 


II.    CITIES  OF  100.000  POPULATION  OR  OVER  HAVING  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Cleveland. 
Baltimore. 
Newark . . . 


New  Orleans. 
Washington. 
Jersey  City.. 
Indianapolis. 
Louisville. . . 
Rochester... 
Birmingham. 
Richmond. . . 
Pittsburgh. . 
Omalia 


Cambrkige. 
Albany 


Total. 


173 

688 

44 

23 

128 


28 

46 

90 

281 


18 
82 


1,603 


1,562 
744 
852 
025 

1,076 
722 
294 
487 
339 
120 
43 
452 
150 
208 
199 


8,173 


702 
22 

5U 

218 
73 
89 

311 
86 

234 

323 
73 
10 

400 


29 


3,264 


m.  CITIES  OF  100,000  POPULATION  OR  OVER  WITHOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Denver 

Portland 

New  Haven , 

Sounton 

Grand  Rapids 

NashvIUe 

Spokane 

Total 


899 


51 

117 

98 

200 

152 

169 

13 

427 

80 

220 

100 

50 

154 

45 

3 

986 


618 
800 

290 
86 
284 
250 
243 
357 


3,814 
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Table  4. — Number  of  elementary  teachers  employed  in  191Sy  and  of  new  teachers 
required  each  year;  salaries  of  practice  teachers  and  substitutes;  minimum 
and  maximum  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  50  cities  with  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  smaller  cities  having  training  schools. 


Cttl«B. 


New  York. . . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis 

Boston 


Cleveland. 
Baltimore. 


Pittsburgh... 

Detroit 

Buflak) 

San  Francisco, 
KUwaukee... 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

New  Orleans. , 
Washington.. 


Los  Angeles. 
Minneapolis. 


Jersey  City . . 
Kansas  City , 


Seattle 

Indianapolis. 


Providence. 
Louisville.. 


Rochester 

St  Paul 

Denver 

Portland  (Oreg.). 


Columbus. 


Toledo.. 
Atlanta. . 
Oakland. 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,766,883 

2,185,283 

1,549,008 

687,029 

670,685 

560,663 
558,485 

533,905 

465,766 

423,715 

416,912 

373,857 

363,591 

347,460 

339,075 

331,060 

319,108 
301,408 

267,779 
248,381 

237,194 
233,650 

224,326 

223,928 

218,149 
214,744 
213,381 
207,214 

181,511 

168,497 
150,174 
150,174 


Ele- 
men- 
tary 
■teacn- 
ers. 


15,182 

5,499 

3,946 

1,765 

2,118 

1,664 
1,601 

1,287 

1,218 

1,319 

963 

1,019 


1,230 

1,114 

1,365 

1,120 
958 

670 
929 

681 
751 

660 

580 

607 
549 

747 
602 


589 
376 
412 


» $75  per  year. 

*  For  teachers  of  eighth  grade, 
s  Includes  75  old  teachers  returned. 
«  Per  day. 


New 
teach- 
ers re- 
quired 

an- 
nually. 


1,568 
S350 
•  300 
ft  110 

100- 
216 
100 

10  84 

100 

100 

50-75 

80 

75-100 

50-70 

108- 
186 
50] 

75 

100 
150 

66 
40 

80 
75 

50 

35 

25-50 

25-50 

80-100 

65 

50-60 

3O-I0 

24-45 

60 


Salaries. 


Of  prac- 
tice 
teachers. 


Per  day. 
0) 

0 
0 


(•) 


0 


_      0 
"$1.00 

0 

2.50 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


2.00 


L50 
0 


Of  sub- 
stitutes. 


Per  day. 
$3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00- 
4.00 


1.00- 
1.50 


In  pro- 
bation- 
ary 
period. 


«$3.00 
«2.00 

6oaw)o 

«2.00 
»500.00 


2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00- 
3.00 
2.25 

2.00- 
3.00 
L75 


i«50.00 


840.00 


«2.00 
500.00 
600.00 
744.00 


1.00- 
3.00 

2.00- 
3.00  I 

2.00  ! 

4.00  .300.00- 
450.00 

456.06 

♦2.00 


3.50 

2.50- 

3.00 

2.00 


i  "40.00- 
"45.00 


2.50 

3.00 
2.50- 

3.00 
2.50- 

3.75 


1.50 

3.00- 

4.00 


"500.00 


On 
elec- 
tion. 


$720 
650 
520 
600 
600 


Annual 

in- 
crease. 


Ele- 
mentery 
maxi- 
mum. 


$50 

30 

40 
72  i 


«$1,500 

1,830 

1,175 

SI, 225 

820 

920 

M,032 

•1,300 


550 

50 

500 

50 

600 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

900- 

960 

"540 

"600 

«f450 

50 

»600 

580 

500 

50 

600 

48 

666 

600 

48 

600 

50 

810 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

600 

725 

825 

500 

50 

"50 

50 

"57 

780 

1,000 
800 

"900 
M,050 

1,000 

» 1,100 

900 

950 

!•  1,164 

1,224 

M960 
»1,020 

1,000 

«» 1,100 

si,300 

750 

S800 

1,350 

1,060 
1,000 

1,200 
s 1,000 

1,050 
875 

»925 
750 

S900 
800 

"1,000 
1.000 
»960 
1,000 

» 1,100 
850 

850 
"77.54 
»1,200 


•  88  white  teachers,  13  kindergarten,  and  9  colored,    one  and  eieht. 

"  Noncollege  graduates. 


u  Reached  in  twelfth  year  by  teachers  of  grades 
two  to  seven. 
"  Teachers  of  grades  one  and  eight. 
"  Reached  in  twelfth  year  by  teachers  of  grades 


•$100  for  half  vear. 
'  Second  assistant, 
s  Head  assistant. 
•  For  38  weeks, 
w  58  white;  26  colored, 
u  For  white  teachers. 

u$1.50  preliminary,  then  one  year  at  $444  for 
women  and  colored  men;  $600  for  white  men. 
u  Teachers  of  grades  one  to  seven. 
"  Per  month. 

u  12  assistants  in  grammar  school, 
u  Reached  in  eighth  grade. 
>' Teachers  of  glides  two  to  seven. 


»  College  graduates. 

n  Teachers  of  grades  one  to  six. 

M  Same  as  remlar  teachers. 

>  Teachers  of  1  B  and  grades  seven  and  eight. 

»•  Three-fourths  of  regular  pay. 

"  Eleventh  year. 

»  Two  years. 

»  Sixth  year. 

«)  Teachers  of  seventh  to  ninth  grades. 

n  Eleventh  year;  colored,  $310  to  $439. 

«  Twelfth  year. 
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Peb  Capita  Cost  of  Tbainino  Schools  in  Certain  Cities. 

There  is  not  sufficient  material  available  at  present  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison of  Uie  cost  of  training  schools.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  are 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  however.  Thus,  in  the 
eight  schools  shown,  there  is  a  range  of  nearly  400  per  cent  in  the  total  per 
capita  cost,  but  one  can  not  be  sure  of  the  range  of  items  included.  In  Balti- 
more, for  example,  the  charge  for  fuel  and  janitor  service  for  the  training 
schools  is  made  against  the  elementary  schools  occupying  the  same  buildings. 

Then,  too,  the  divisor  used  in  determining  the  per  capita  cost  makes  much 
difference  in  the  various  cities.  In  some  schools  the  proportion  of  graduates 
to  enrollment  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  others.  To  give  results  that  would 
be  of  real  value  in  assisting  school  authorities  to  determine  the  relative  cost 
in  a  number  of  cities,  it  would  be  well  to  show  the  per  caf>ita  cost  on  the  basis 
of  graduates,  as  well  as  of  total  membership.  Thus  the  amount  paid  by  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  for  the  work  of  the  college  of  teachers,  $10,500,  if  divided 
by  the  membership  (243)  would  give  a  cost  of  $43,  while  a  division  on  the 
number  of  graduates  (33)  would  give  $300. 

There  is  special  reason  for  working  out  formulce  for  reporting  the  cost  of 
small  schools.  The  returns  from  some  of  the  schools  show  very  little  charged 
against  the  training  school  except  the  salary  of  a  principal,  while  a  more 
exact  accounting,  such  as  was  given  in  the  1911  report  of  the  East  Sagkiaw 
training  school,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $3,525  for  10  students. 

Table  6. — Costs  of  teachers*  training  schools. 


Y^r. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
salaries. 

Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

Per  capita. 

Per  capita. 

Citto. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

au 

secondary 
schools. 

AU  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 

Baltimore: 

White 

1910-11 

1910-11 
1905-7 
1907-8 

1910-11 

189^-1900 

1907-8 

1908-9 

190^10 

1910-11 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1911-12 
190»-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

S9,904 
7,733 

$11,913 

8,420 

97,381 

104,092 

102,752 

$81.85 
105.95 

$98.45 
115.34 
220.87 
222.98 
175.24 

Colcnwl 

$68.40 
58.56 
58.78 
67.73 

$21.85 

Chicaso^ 

29.44 

Do 

136.91 

29.84 

Do 

81,688 
7,900 
16,700 
15,436 
18,470 

34.40 

Clflveland  * 

40.30 
90.76 
71.46 
90.09 

s 118.60 

102.46 

*M.BO 

89.30 

Do 

63.52 

21  00 

Do 

Do 

*  83.97 
72.68 

23  91 

Louisville: 

White 

Do 

Colored 

6i.*58' 

62.80 

20.88 

Do 

*****                    * 

Newark 

13,623 
12,976 

15,334 
15, 125 

74.13 

62.49 

241.86 

206.76 

Do 

St.  Louis 

189.39 
165.01 

72.65 
76.30 
84.95 

Do 

2i,377 

Do 

>  Inclusive  of  extension,  but  exclusive  of  practice.         *  Exclusive  of  practice.         >  Ordinary. 
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Table  7. — Applicants,  enroUment,  and  graduates  of  training  schools. 


cities. 

Yftvr. 

Appli- 
cants. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Graduates. 

In  set  floe, 
1913. 

New  York  City 

1.807 

1,049 

904 

1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-U 

1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-0 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

1905-6 
1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 
1909-10 
1910-11 

1809-1900 

1908-0 

1909-10 

1002 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1902 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1011 
1912 

1910 

1909 
1910 
1911 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

» 
New  York *. 

705 
923 
179 

369 
557 
123 

230 
322 
435 
533 
601 
672 
700 
803 
216 

66 
84 
131 
145 
120 
175 

196 
216 
205 

358 

473 

73 

74 
94 
124 
189 
219 
%l 
270 

Brooklyn 

Jamaica. . . .  r  , r .  - , .  .  .  r .  ^  .  „  . . . 

Chictto 

• 

St.  Louifl 

Jane. 
(31)       31 
(29)       54 
41)       65 
68)      101 
(49)      115 
(34)       86 

99 
85 
99 

C'leveland 

B^tlin(,n^.  ,....» T 

113 
97 
82 
51 

76 

(7  men)  62 

84 

(1  man)  100 

(4  men)  88 

89 

95 

87 

11 

46 

........ 

39 

21 

25 



87 

68 
75 
65 
50 
54 

36 
61 
64 
53 

Newark 

149 
120 
181 
'        247 
227 
232 
256 
310 

45 
45 
62 
80 

«78 
84 

'............ 

1 

97 

S94 

27 
23 
25 

12 
15 
18 
19 
21 

14 

16 

8 

8 

6 

12 

11 

10 

7 

Jeraev  CItv 

Bt.  Paal 

- 
* 

( 

Trenton 

; 

1 

Fort  Wayne 

.      ..      .         ' 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1  The  numbers  in  applicant's  cdunm  tor  Baltimore  denote  admiasioDs  for  graduation  In  year  given, 
s  Kindergarten  16. 
s  June,  44. 
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Table  8. — Coats  for  Harris  Teachers'  College,  ait,  Louis,  Mo„  by  years. 


1905-6.. 
1906-7.. 
1907-8.. 
190^-0.. 
190»-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 


Year. 


Total  cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 


$20,922.10 
19,853.43 
23, 29a  57 
28.856.02 
29,212.78 
36,182.58 
37.228.99 


Total !      195,546.47 


Total  salary 
cost 


$11,764.35 
12,599.80 
16,398.35 
20.979.35 
22.727.20 
28.876.80 
29,252.20 


143,598.05 


Average 
member- 
ship. 


66 
84 
131 
115 
120 
175 
196 


Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance per 
student. 


$317.00 
236.35 
177.79 
189.25 
243.44 
206.76 
189.89 


Salary  cost 

per 

student. 


$178.23 
149.99 
125.18 
144.68 
189.39 
165.01 
149.28 


The  college  has  graduated  569  students.  Therefore,  the  total  expense  to  the 
city  for  each  graduate  is  $343.66  and  the  salary  cost  $250.62.  The  salary  cost 
is,  therefore,  less  than  73  x>er  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Distribution  of  teachers*  salaries,  Harris  Teachers*  College,  8t,  Louis,  1911-12. 


Men. 

« 
Women. 

Wyman  School  of  Observation. 

3  at  $2,400 
1  at   3,000 
1  at   1,576 

1  at  $2,400 

2  at   2, 160 
2  at    1,680 
1  at    1.580 
1  at    1,576 

1  at  $1,400 
3  at    1,172 
6  at    1.132 
1  at    1,072 

2  at  $1,000 
1  at       900 
1  at       800 

3  at       740 

Total  additional  cost  above  salaries  as  elementary  teachers,  18  at  $100=$1,800. 
Average  salary  of  all  teachers : 

Cincinnati — 

1900 $805.00 

1910 965. 00 


St.  Louis — 

1896-97 $600.  99 

1903-4 700.  49 

1910-11 1. 040. 17 


Average  salaries  Chicago  Xoruinl  Collejre:  "  Practice." 

1905-6 $1,043.  54 

1910-11 1. 213. 19 


"  Theory." 

$2,  095.  83 

2,250.00 


(Elementary  and  kindergarten  averages,  $826.35  and  $988.33.) 

1910-11  (Chicago),  94  members  of  practice  corps — Salary  range,  $850  to 
$3,250,  including  one  principal  at  $3,250  and  two  at  $3,100; 
mode,  53  at  $1,300;  35  theory  teachers,  range  $1,500  to  $2,800; 
average,  excluding  principal,  $2,250;  mode,  11  at  $2,800;  next 
order,  7  at  $2,300. 
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Accrediting  of  normal  schools,  7. 

Adelphl  College,  credit  for  training  school 

'    work,  88. 

Age  of  students,  entering,  24. 

Alumn»  associations,  78,  118-114. 

Alumni  associations,   113-114. 

Announcements  of  training  schools,  85. 

Applicants  for  training  school  courses,  168. 

Apprenticeship  aspect  of  curriculum,  80,  38. 

Apprenticeship  classes,  73. 

Argentina,  recitation  periods,  58. 

Arithmetic  outline  of  conference,  135. 

Art  course,  32. 

Art  department,  Chicago,  80-31. 

Associations,  alumni  and  alumnn,  78,  113- 
114. 

Atlanta,  training  class,  102. 

Auburn,  Me.,  normal  school,  closing,  10. 

Averages,  men  required  to  have  higher,  68. 

Balllet,  J.  M.,  on  city  training  school  at 
Springfield,  16. 

Baltimore,  course  of  study,  38;  medical 
examination,  26;  observation  teaching, 
64-66 ;  order  of  appointment.  67 ;  pay- 
ment for  practice  teaching,  63 ;  training 
of  teachers,  12,  95. 

Baltimore  -  Teachers*  Training  School, 
course  of  study,  38-48. 

Bibliography,   123-127. 

Birmingham,  kindergartners'  course,  66; 
selection  of  teachers,  76. 

Birmingham  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
course  of  study,  66. 

Boards  of  examiners,  cities,  66-67. 

Bobbltt,  Dr,,  on  sclentlflc  management  ap- 
plied to  city  schools,  10-12. 

Boston,  special  course,  high  schools,  19-20 ; 
training  of  teachers,  92. 

Boston  Normal  School,  course  of  study,  35 ; 
kindergarten,  134 ;  observation  work  and 
practice  teaching,  65-06,  132-144 ;  third 
year,  65. 

Boston  Normal  School  Association,  object 
and  membership,  113. 

Boston  University,  credit  for  training  school 
work,  88. 

Boyden,  W.  C,  on  alumns  association  of 

Boston  Normal  Association,  113. 
Bridgeport,  course  of  study,  36 ;  graduation 
standard,  68 ;  medical  examination,  24^ 
25 ;  training  of  teachers,  75. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  advanced  students,  59-60. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  course  of  study,  ungraded 
class,  57 ;  entrance  requirements,  22. 

Bureau  of  Sdueatlon.  See  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

**  Cadetting,"  Cincinnati,  73. 

California,  dty  training-school  certificates, 
100. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  advanced  students,  59; 
cost  of  model  school,  63. 

Carnegie  Foundation,  data  concerning  uni- 
versity credit  for  normal-school  work,  86. 

Carroll  Bobbins  Training  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  course  of  study,  49-50. 

Centralized  system  of  practice  teaching, 
61-62. 

Certificates,  dty,  relative  standing,  100. 

Chancellor,  W.  B.,  and  dty  training  schools, 
10. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  advanced  stodents,  59. 

Chicago,  course  of  study*  54 ;  deaf  oral  dass, 
55 ;  household  arts  course,  65 ;  industrial 
arts  course,  56 ;  kindergarten  course,  55 ; 
medical  examination,  26 ;  supply  of  teach- 
ers, 77;  teachers'  day,  114;  training 
schools,  12. 

Chicago,  University  of,  credit  tot  training 
school  work,  87. 

Chicago  Normal  School,  alumni  association, 
114 ;  normal  arts  and  gymnasium  build- 
ing, 128-131. 

Chicago  Teachers'  CoUege,  ccurse  of  study, 
54-^5. 

Chile,  redtatlon  periods,  58. 

Cincinnati,  basis  of  place  on  appointment 
list,  67 ;  "  cadetting,"  78 ;  eoUege  course, 
69 ;  normal  school,  closing,  16 ;  salary 
maximum  paid  teachers,  9;  substitute 
teachers,  72. 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  eoUege  tot  teach- 
ers, 89-90. 

City  InRtitutions,  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers, 10-11. 

City  normal  schools,  compared  with  State 
normal  schools,  96-08. 

City  service,  transition  from  training  school 
to,  66-69. 

City  training  schools, .  closing,  16*-17 ;  re- 
ports as  to  social  conditions  of  member- 
ship, 116. 

Classiflcation  of  training  school  curriculum, 
31. 

Classification  of  training  schools,  11-12. 
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Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  tranpmlttal,  5. 
Clerks  In  teacher  training  schools,  84,  145- 

149. 
Cleveland,  courses  of  study,  51,  50. 
Cleveland  Normal  Training  School,  course 

of  study,  51. 
Closing  of  training  schools,  16. 
Coffman,    L.    D.,    on    social    and    economic 

status  of  students,  114-115. 
College    degrees    held    by    training-school 

teachers,  83. 
College  graduates,  normal  training,  58-60, 

76. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  depart- 
ment of  education,  90.        * 
Colored    teachers,    proportion    trained   and 

untrained,      150-152;      salaries,      107; 

scholarships,  81 ;  training  schools,  102- 

108. 
Consolidation   of   State   and   city   training 

schools,  95-98. 
Corps  of  the  training  school,  82-85. 
Cost,    model    school.    63;    practice   classes, 

63;  training  classes,  8,  157.  159. 
Courses  of  study,  19-21,  29-60,  38,  51,  54- 

56,    92,    129-130,    184.     Bee   aUo    under 

aubjeots. 
Credit  for  training-school  work,  77,  85-89. 
Crippled  children,  27. 

Critic  teachers  in  practice  teaching,  60-61. 
Cultural  aspect  of  curriculum,  30,  38. 
Dates  of  founding  of  training  schools,  155- 

156. 
Deaf  oral  class,  29. 
Deaf  oral  course,  Chicago,  55. 
Decentralized  system  of  practice  teaching, 

61-62. 
Definition  of  education,  31. 
Degrees,    institutions    conferring,    11 ;    per 

cent  of  teachers  holding,  83. 
Detroit,  payment  for  practice  teaching,  63. 
Development   of   the   city   training   school, 

14-17. 
Discrimination  in  salaries  on  basis  of  color, 

107. 
Distribution    In    grades   of   training-school 

graduates,  155-156. 
Distribution  of  graduates  In  the  grades,  60. 
Dramatising  stories,  141-142. 
Dusseldorf,     training     municipal     officers, 

93-94. 
Dutton,  S.  T.,  on  experiment  in  Brookline, 

Mass.,  59-60. 
Dutton,    8.    T.,    and    Sneddon,    David,    on 

city  training  school,  10. 
Early  specialisations,  30. 
Dconomic     and     social     status,     training 

school  students,  114-122. 
Education,  definition,  31. 
Elementary  schools,   central,   cost  as  com- 
pared with  other  elementary  schools,  63. 
Elementary  teachers,  course  of  study.     See 

Courses  of  study;  statistics,  110. 
England,  economic  status  of  students,  118 ; 

*  municipal    higher    education,    98;    pupil 

teachers,  118. 


Enrollment,  training  schools,  158. 
Entering  age,  24. 
Entrance  examinations,  22. 
Entrance  into  training  school,   17-29. 
Entrance  requirements,  18. 
Europe,  municipal  higher  education,  93-94. 
Examinations,    medical.     See    Medical    ex- 
aminations. 

Exchange  of  teachers,  80-82. 
Experimental  aspect  of  curriculum,  30,  38. 
Fx  tension  classes,  79. 
Extension  courses,  colored  teachers  in   St. 
Louis,   108. 

Foos,  8upt,f  16. 

Founding  of  training  schools,  15,  155-156 

France,  study  of  philosophy,  82. 

Function  of  city  training  schools,  10-13. 

Qeorge  Washington  University,  credit  for 
training  school  work,  88. 

German,  course  of  study,  29. 

Germany,  municipal  higher  education,  93- 
94. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  training  class,  102. 

Goodman,  F.  J.,  and  school  board,  93. 

Gordy,  Dr.,  on  history  of  normal  school  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  14. 

Graduate  course,  Washington  Normal 
School   (colored),   106. 

Graduates,  teachers*  training  schools,  145- 
149,  158 ;  'persistence  In  service  and  dis- 
tribution in  grades,  155-156. 

Grammar  schools,  instruction,  69 ;  prepa- 
ration for  classes,  29 ;  teachers,  8 ;  test 
to  training  school  students,  22. 

Gregg  fund,  8,  81. 

Ilarris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis,  costs 
by  years,  159;  number  graduating,  68. 

nigh  schools,  preparatory  courses,  19 ;  re- 
lation of  marks  to  later  work,  17 ;  train- 
ing school  students,  19-20. 

Home  economics  course,  32. 
"  Home "    teachers   and    "  outside  **    teach- 
ers, 75-7a 

Household  arts,  instruction,  29,  55,  130. 
Houston,  pay  of  substitutes,  70;   training 

class,  101. 
Howard    University,    credit    for    training 

school  work,  88. 
Hunter   College,   department  of  education, 

90-91. 

Hygiene,  course  of  study,  31. 

Inbreeding,   10,  73-78. 

Indianapolis,  course  of  study,  52,  59;  ex- 
tension work,  81 ;  medical  examination, 
26-28;  payment  for  practice  teaching, 
63. 

Indianapolis  Normal  School,  course  of 
study,  52-54. 

Industrial  arts,  course  of  study,  55, 129-130. 
Interchange  of  instructors,  8. 
Interchange  of  students,  8. 
Janitors,  course  of  study  for,  Boston.   92. 
Jersey    City,    per    capita    cost    of    model 
school,  63. 
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Kindergarten,  conrae  of  study,  29,  82,  86, 
55-56,  184 ;  outlines  of  conferences,  184- 
135. 

Kindergarten  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, Cincinnati,  work,  32. 

Lancastrian  system,  14. 

Latin  America,  normal  schools,  58. 

Length  of  teachers'  training  courses,  145- 
149. 

Lesson  plans,  65. 

Liberal  aspect  of  curriculum,  80,  38. 

Librarians  in  teachers'  training  schools, 
84,  145-149. 

Los  Angeles,  substitute  teachers,  70. 

Louisyille,  observation  teaching,  64;  train- 
ing schools,  12. 

Male  teachers,  training,  108-111. 

Manual  training,  course  of  study,  29. 

Married  women,  teachers,  111-112. 

Maryland,  training  of  teachers,  95-96. 

Massachusetts,  normal  schools,  98 ;  train- 
ing of  teachers,  statistics,  74. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  on  standards  of  admission, 
22. 

Measurements,  standard,  reading  list,  140- 
141. 

Medical  examinations,  24-29,  66. 

Membership,  teachers'  training  schools,  145- 
149. 

Memphis,  training  classes,  101. 

Minneapolis,  extension  work,  81 ;  no  provi- 
sion for  training  teachers,  12. 

Missouri,  University  of,  credit  for  training 
school  work,  87. 

Model  schools,  Boston  Normal  School,  132- 
134;  cost,  63-64. 

Mortality  among  applicants.  New  York  City, 
67. 

Mothers  as  teachers,  112,  119. 

Municipal  employees,  course  of  study.  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  92. 

Municipal  higher  education,  89-94. 

Municipal  officers,  training  in  Dusseldorf, 
93-94. 

National  Conference  of  Training  School 
Teachers.  7. 

National  Municipal  League  on  School  Ad- 
ministration, 92-93. 

Nature  study  and  gardening,  142-144. 

Negroes  and  foreign-born  population  com- 
pared, 104 ;  highest  percentage  of  popula- 
tion, 103;  teachers,  81,  102-108.  150- 
152. 

New  Jersey,  training  of  teachers,  96-98. 

New  York  City,  course  of  study,  21,  33-34 ; 
kindergarten,  34 ;  married  women  as 
teachers.  112 ;  medical  examinations,  66 ; 
men  elementary  teachers,  statistics,  110; 
mortality  results  among  applicants  for 
positions,  67-68 ;  number  of  students  ad- 
mitted, 22 ;  payment  for  practice  teach- 
ing, 63 ;  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion work,  60 ;  preparatory  course,  21 ; 
selection  of  teachers,  77 ;  training  of 
teachers.  92-93 ;  training  school  inquiry, 
7;  training  schools,  12. 


New  York  City  Training  School,  statistics 
of  students,  22-28. 

New  York  State,  course  of  study,  require- 
ments, 33 ;  method  of  entering  city  ser- 
vice, 66 ;  pledge  required  of  students,  23. 

New  York  University,  credit  for  training- 
school  work,  88. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  model  school,  64;  training 
of  teachers,   75,  96-98. 

Nongraduates,  value  to  community,  69. 

Nonresident  'students,  24. 

Normal  arts  and  gymnasium  building,  Chi- 
cago Normal   School,   128-181. 

Normal  schools,  list  of  standard,  7-8; 
State,  100.    See  also  Training  schools. 

Normal  Training  School  for  Girls,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  course  of  study,  48-49. 

Northwestern  University^  credit  for  train- 
ing-school work,  87-88. 

Observation  and  participation,  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  132-144. 

Observation  work,  60-66.  See  also  Par- 
ticipation. 

Occupations,  members  of  families  of  train- 
ing-school students,  114-122. 

Office  work,  in  training  schools,  84. 

Omaha,  payment  for  practice  teaching,  63. 

Oral  instruction  for  deaf,  Chicago,  55. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  first  teachers'  training 
school  organized,  14 ;  teachers  and  grad- 
uates, list  (1810-1910),  15. 

Outside  students,  24. 

"Outside"   teachers,   75-78. 

Participation,  44-46,  64.  See  aiso  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  teaching. 

Participation  and  observatlcm,  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  132-144. 

Pay  for  practice  work,  146-149. 

Persistence  in  service,  69 ;  graduates,  155- 
156. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  credit  for 
training  school  work,  87. 

Philadelphia,  courses  of  study,  21 ;  school 
of  pedagogy,  course  of  study,  37-38 ;  uni- 
versity credit  for  training  school  work, 
87. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy,  activities. 
114;  course  of  study,  31-32,  57;  work, 
110-111. 

Physical  education,  Chicago,  131. 

Pittsburgh,  training  classes,  101. 

Pledges,  required  of  students,  23. 

Population,  cities,  163-154 ;  negro  and 
foreign  bom  compared,  104. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  pupil-teacher  training 
class,  101 ;  training  of  teachers,  78. 

Practice  teaching,  8,  44-45,  60-66 ;  at  olrse 
of  course,  68;  pay  for,  63,  145-149,  153- 
154;  two-room  system,  61.  See  also 
Observation ;  Participation. 

Prefatory  note,  6. 

Present  problems,  7. 

Principals,  names  of,  in  teachers  training 
schools,  145-149;  salaries,  82. 

Probationary  period,  salary  of  teachers, 
153-164. 
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Professional  examinations,  66. 

Prolongation  of  the  period  of  growth,  30. 

ProTidence,  plan  of  relation  of  dty  to 
State  normal  school,  94-85. 

Psychology,  course  of  study,  31-32. 
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LETTER  OF  TRAJ^rSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  January  lo,  1915. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  Polonius^  question,  '^  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  V^ 
Hamlet  said,  ''Words,  words,  words."  Such  might  be  the  reply  of 
most  people  in  regard  to  much  of  their  reading,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  children  in  school,  whose  range  of  reading  extends  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  range  of  their  concrete  experiences.  Careful 
examination  into  the  contents  of  children's  minds  reveals  the  fact 
that  for  much  of  their  reading  in  geography,  history,  and  other 
similar  subjects  they  have  no  interpreting  ideas.  Teachers  spend 
miuch  time  in  vain  attempts  at  explanation  by  means  of  words  httle 
if  any  better  understood  than  those  of  the  book.  Dictionaries  can 
not  help  much.  The  meanmg  of  one  word  is  not  found  in  another. 
The  real  meaning  of  a  word  for  any  person  is  the  idea  with  which  it 
has  been  associated  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  word  and  idea  have  at 
some  time  come  into  consciousness  together.  Ideas  are  the  results  of 
experience.  For  any  accurate  ideas  of  the  things  of  the  world  at 
large  the  chUd  must  be  taken  on  extensive  journeys  or  the  things  of 
distant  places  must  be  brought  into  the  school.  For  most  children 
the  first  is  clearly  impossible.  Therefore,  from  the  time  of  Comenius 
and  his  Orbis  PictuSy  teachers  have  tried  to  find  some  means  of  doing 
the  second.  The  most  successful  means  yet  found  is  the  well-selected 
and  carefuDy  arranged  museum,  put  at  the  disposal  of  children  and 
teachers  in  such  way  that  any  portion  of  its  material  may  be  had  at 
the  time  when  it  is  needed  for  the  illustration  of  any  lesson  or  the 
extension  of  the  children's  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  its  products  and  industries.  I  know  of  no  museum  that  has 
been  made  more  useful  to  this  end  than  has  the  Educational  Museum 
of  the  St.  Louis  PubUc  Schools.  I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Carl  Rath- 
mann,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  this  museum,  to  prepare 
for  this  bureau  some  account  of  the  museum  and  its  use  in  the  schools. 
In  reply  to  this  request  Mr.  Rathmann  has  submitted  the  accom- 
panying manuscript,  which  I  recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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To  make  the  child  acquauited  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
we  must  bring  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  world.  TeUing 
him  or  having  him  read  about  the  earth,  about  the  great  changes 
produced  on  its  surface  through  the  activity  of  nature  and  man, 
about  the  people,  their  life  and  work,  and  their  adjustment  to  their 
environment,  will  not  give  the  child  vivid  and  lasting  impressions, 
nor  arouse  in  him  the  desire  and  develop  the  power  to  do  his  own 
exploring  and  discovering.  We  must,  as  O'Shea  says,  "take  him 
into  the  world  or  bring  the  world  to  him.'* 

In  St.  Louis  the  teachers  are  given  excellent  opportunities  to  put 
their  pupils  in  touch  with  the  world  around  them.  Entering  a  school- 
room during  a  geography  lesson,  the  visitor  may  find  that  the  children, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  reUef  map,  are  transported  into  the 
country  which  is  the  subject  of  their  lesson.  They  have  before  them 
the  typical  representatives  of  the  animal  world,  the  minerals,  the 
soil  and  the  industrial  products,  which  they  observe,  study,  and  dis- 
cuss; or  they  view  through  the  stereoscope  or  on  the  screen  the  sur- 
face features,  the  natural  advantages,  the  scenery,  the  large  cities 
and  their  institutions,  the  people,  their  occupations,  their  homes, 
and  their  manner  of  Hfe. 

Surrounded  by  carefully  selected  objects  characteristic  of  the 
country,  viewing  all  that  is  interesting  in  it  through  lifelike  pictorial 
illustrations,  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  country  while  studying  it,  the 
children  receive  vivid  and  permanent  impressions  of  what  is  taught. 
The  use  of  such  illustrative  material  satisfies  the  child's  desire  for 
the  concrete;  it  lends  life  and  reahty  to  the  work  and  makes  the 
geography  lessons  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

The  objects  and  pictures  for  the  illustration  of  the  work  in  geog- 
raphy, as  well  as  for  the  lessons  in  nature  study,  history,  reading, 
and  art,  are  furnished  by  the  Educational  Museum  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

In  other  cities  the  pubUc  museums  have  in  late  years  extended 
the  scope  of  their  work  of  disseminating  knowledge  to  a  field  where 
it  is  of  inestimable  value.  They  have  opened  their  great  store- 
houses of  information  to  the  pubUc  schools  and  they  ask  the  teachers 
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to  mako  extensive  use  of  the  wonderful  things  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  connection  ^vith  their  regular  school  work.  Some  of  the 
museums  send  a  number  of  tj-pical  collections  of  illustrative  material 
to  the  schools.  Others  invite  the  teachers  to  bring  their  classes  to 
the  institution  and  to  gi\c  their  lessons  there,  aided  by  the  wealth 
of  interesting  specimens  placed  at  their  command;  still  others  do 
both.  In  this  manner  the  museums  enable  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
to  supplement  the  textbook  and  their  own  statements  of  facts  and 
descriptions  of  conditions  by  the  study  of  real  things,  and  thereby 
lend  hfe  and  reaUty  to  their  work.  This  practical  cooperation  of 
the  museums  with  the  schools  is  hailed  by  the  teachers  as  one  of  the 
most  helpful  moans  of  enlivening  the  study  of  nature  and  geography, 


Fjo.  2.— a  few  typical  BpFclmt'ns  of  physics  appamtus. 

of  stimulating  the  interest  ftn<l  self-activity  of  the  children,  and  of 
making  school  work  more  enjoyable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

St,  Louis  has  no  public  museum.  Washington  University,  St, 
Louis  University,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety have  their  own  excellent  museums,  but  these  can  not  aid  the 
schools. 

In  1904,  St.  Louis  had  within  her  borders  a  most  magnificent 
pubhc  museum — the  World's  Fair.  The  exposition  gave  St.  Louis 
tlie  opportunity  to  extend  to  her  schools  the  same  educational  ad- 
vantages that  museums  give  to  the  schools  of  other  cities. 

During  the  entire  period  of  tlie  exposition,  classes  from  aU  of  our 
schools  visited  the  fair  grounds,  accompanied  by  their  teachers. 
From  building  to  building  the  little  folks  wandered,  gazing  and 
wondering,  eagerly  listening  to  the  explanations  of  teachers  and  ex- 
hibitors.    Tlie   Government  Building,    the   palaces   of   Agriculture, 
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Fishing  and  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  tlie  foreign  buildings  were  crowded  with  the  little  risitors 
every  day.  Confronted  with  the  representatives  of  all  nations  and 
all  races  with  which  they  had  so  far  formed  but  a  vague  acquaint- 
ance through  description  and  pictures,  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of 
material  from  all  comers  of  the  world,  the  children  felt  themselves 
transported  into  distant  lands.  The  cotton  industry  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  Brazil,  of  cocoa  in  Venezuela, 
of  tea  in  China,  of  rice  in  Japan,  of  the  cocoanut  in  Ceylon,  they  saw 
represented  by  the  real  products  in  all  the  different  stipes  of  growth 
and  development.  They  had  read  and  seen  pictures  of  the  wonder- 
ful birds  and  insects  of  the  tropics.  Now  they  could  see  them  in 
reahty,  and  this  made  far  more  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  upon 
them  than  description  and  pictures. 


Fra,  5.— lluttBrflyaneolmetts. 

M'ith  deep  regret  principals  and  teachers  saw  the  close  of  the  fair 
approach,  and  with  it  all  the  valuable  means  of  stimulating  interest 
in  school  work  disappear.  The  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent, realizing  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  securing  a  wenJth  of 
valuable  material  for  illustrating  school  work — an  opportunity 
which  would  never  return — appealed  to  the  e.Khibitors  to  donate 
parts  of  their  displays  to  the  public  schools.  A  laj^e  number  of 
valuable  exhibits  were  secured,  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  our 
educational  museum. 

When  the  first  attempt  at  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  articles 
acquired  from  the  World's  Fair  was  made,  it  was  found  that  much 
new  material  was  needed  to  fill  the  gaps  and  to  supply  the  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  groups  and  collections  whicli  were  to  illustrate 
the  various  features  of  school  work.  The  board  of  education  applied 
to  some  of  the  lai^e  museums  of  our  country'  to  help,  and  they 
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responded  most  readily  and  generously.  Large  amounts  of  valuable 
material  were  donated  by  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
Chicago,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Philadelphia  museums, 
and  the  Public  Museum  of  Milwaukee.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  large  collections  of  plants  and  fibers.  The 
Department  of  Fisheries  contributed  specimens  of  the  fishes  found 
in  the  waters  of  our  country.  Owners  of  mines  and  quarries  sent 
the  needed  specimens  of  the  mineral  world.  Commercial  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  presented  to  the  museum  natural  and 
industrial  products  of  various  kinds — such  as,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
rubber,  coffee,  tea,  cork,  leather,  glass,  etc.,  and  exhibits  showing  the 
different  stages  of  their  development.  Teachers  and  pupils;  patrons, 
and  friends  of  the  school  helped  enthusiastically  in  adding  to  the 
material.  The  board  of  education  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  new  and  duplicate  material  and  for  the  general  main- 
tenance of  the  museum,  and  in  October,  1904,  the  institution  was 
ready  to  begin  its  work. 

A   TRAVELING   MUSEUM. 

In  what  way  can  the  material  be  used  most  profitably  by  all  the 
schools?  Should  the  institution  be  a  central  museum,  its  contents 
to  be  used  by  all  the  schools,  or  should  there  be  an  individual  museum 
in  each  school  ?    These  were  the  next  questions. 

It  was  found  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  supply  every  one  of 
the  hundred  public  schools  of  the  city  with  a  full  set  of  physical 
apparatus,  with  large  numbers  of  scientific  specimens,  or  with  full 
geographical  collections  to  illustrate  the  life  of  peoples  and  the 
products  of  distant  lands. 

The  expense  would  be  excessive  and  the  material  furnished  each 
school  inadequate.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  one  musciiraft 
for  all  the  schools. 

How  should  the  material  be  made  accessible  to  the  schools? 
Should  the  schools  go  to  the  museum,  or  the  museum  to  the  schools  ? 

Because  the  pupils  of  many  of  the  schools  would  have  to  travel 
several  miles  to  get  to  the  museum,  too  much  time  would  be  lost  if 
the  former  method  were  followed.  Moreover,  the  children  would 
regard  the  trip  to  the  museum  and  the  time  spent  in  it  more  a  pleas- 
ure trip  or  somewhat  of  a  picnic  than  an  occasion  for  earnest,  syste- 
matic study  of  some  feature  of  their  school  work.  In  the  museum 
children  are  surrounded  by  interesting  things  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  their  interest  is  scattered,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  upon  the  exhibits  the  teacher  wants  to  discuss 
with  them. 
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After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  different  possibilities  of 
bringing  the  schools  and  the  museum  together,  it  was  thought  best 
to  make  the  institution  a  traveling  museum  which  would  go  to  the 
schools  and  carry  to  the  teachers  the  illustrative  material  which 
they  needed  at  the  time  when  they  needed  it. 

A   MUSEUM   ox   WHEELS. 

The  material  is  sent  to  the  schools  by  a  large  automobile  truck  in 
the  service  of  the  museum.  The  schools  are  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  has  a  delivery  day  once  a  week.  The  principal 
of  a  school  which  has  its  deUvery  day  on  Monday  asks  his  teachers  on 
the  preceding  Friday  to  send  him  the  numbers  of  all  the  collections  in 
the  museum  catalogue  they  will  need  for  the  illustration  of  their 
lessons  during  the  following  week.  These  numbers  he  inserts  in  an 
order  blank  for  the  curator,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  wagon 
delivers  the  material  at  the  school,  taking  back  at  the  same  time  the 
collections  used  during  the  previous  week. 

WILiT  THE   MUSEUM    CONTAINS. 

The  material  in  the  museum  is  arranged  and  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  schools.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  groups: 

Food  Products  J  comprising  the  cereals  ia  the  plant  and  the  grain, 
and  their  products;  coflFee,  tea,  sugar,  cacao,  in  the  various  stages  of 
production;  spices,  etc. 

Materials  for  Chthing. — The  various  animal  and  vegetable  fibers 
of  the  world,  and  the  fabrics  made  of  them. 

Tree  Products. — Domestic  and  foreign  woods;  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
camphor,  cork,  etc.,  in  all  stages  of  preparation;  materials  for  dyeing 
and  taiming,  etc. 

Industrial  Products  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  paper,  leather,  ink,  pen,  pencU,  needle,  etc.,  besides  such 
products  as  are  made  from  the  materials  mentioned  in  the  former 
groups. 

Articles  and  models  illustrating  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  differ- 
ent peoples  of  the  world;  such  as  implements,  wearing  apparel,  models 
of  houses,  industrial  products,  etc. 

The  Animal  Worldy  mounted  and  dried  specimens^  and  specimens  in 
alcohol. 

Plants  J  and  models  and  charts  of  plants. 

Minerals,  roclcSy  and  ores. 

Apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  physics  and  physical  geography. 

Musical  and  literary  records  for  phonographs. 
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Charts,  colored  pictures^  maps,  and  objects  iUvMratin^  history. 

Charts  iUustroMng  oMronomy. 

Charts  illustrating  physiology. 

Collections  of  art  objects,  and  models  used  by  the  classes  in  dra'wing. 

Classified  collections  of  photographs,  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  lantern 
slides  to  accompany  the  objects  in  the  preceding  groups. 

These  groups  are  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  or  collections  of 
from  4  to  8  objects,  each  of  which  represents  a  class  or  family  of  the 
group,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  birds,  collections  of  wading 
birds,  of  owls,  of  finches,  etc.  Each  collection  is  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  photographs,  sterescopic  pictures,  and  lantern  slides. 

The  collections  are  numbered  and  listed  in  the  museum  catalogue. 
With  each  article  mentioned  a  brief  explanation  is  given  as  to  its  use, 
where  it  is  foimd,  etc.  At  the  head  of  each  group  a  number  of  refer- 
ence books  are  mentioned.  These  books  are  found  in  the  teachers' 
Ubrary;^  they  give  information  about  all  the  specimens  in  the  group. 
Copies  of  the  catalogues  are  found  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  in  the 
schools. 

A    FEW   TYPICAL   GROUPS  AND   COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  printed  catalogue  will  show  the 
principle  according  to  which  the  material  is  arranged: 

Material  for  Clothing. 
Reference  Books. 

Chisholm — Cominercial  Geography. 
Hanan — Textile  Fibers  of  Commerce. 
Lyde — Man  and  His  Markets. 
Toothaker — Commercial  Raw  Materials. 

COTTON. 

Collection  100. 

Fibrous  portion  of  fruit  of  cotton  plant.    Cotton  most  extensively  used  is  that  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  part  of  the  ignited  States,  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 

1.  Cotton  bolls,  Louisiana. 

2.  Cotton,  unginned,  Texas. 

3.  Cotton,  ginned,  Arkansas  and  Mexico. 

4.  Cotton  seeds. 

5.  Cottonseed  linters. 

6.  Miniature  cotton  bale. 

Collection  101.— Cotton  of  Other  Conntrles. 

1.  Sea-iflland  cotton.  West  Indies. 

2.  Peruvian  or  kidney  cotton,  Peru. 

3.  Silk  cotton  obtained  from  the  Bombax  or  cotton  tree,  Honduras  and  Venezuela. 

4.  Pods  of  cotton  tree,  Philippine  Islands. 

See  p.  44. 
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CoUectioii  102.— Other  Cotton  Products. 

1.  Cottonseed  oil.  Substitute  for  olive  oil;  also  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  soap 
making,  and  lubricating. 

2.  Cotton-oil  cake.     Used  as  cattle  food  and  fertilizer. 

3.  Cottonseed  meal.    Ground  cottonseed  cake. 

4.  Cottonseed  meal.     Cattle  food. 

5.  Cottonseed-oil  soap  and  soap  powder. 

6.  Cottolene.    Cooking  fat  obtained  from  cottonseed  oil. 

7.  Varieties  of  paper  made  from  cotton  stalks.  The  bark  is  separated  from  the  stalk, 
carded,  and  heckled,  and  changed  into  a  pulp  from  which  paper  is  made. 

• 

Collection  103.— Kannfaotnre  of  Cotton. 

Glass  case  showing  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

Collection  55.— Paper  Made  from  Cotton  Stalks. 

Varieties  of  paper  made  from  cotton  stalks.  The  bark  is  separated  from  the  stalk, 
carded  and  heckled,  and  changed  into  a  pulp  from  which  paper  is  made. 

Collection  56. 

Implements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  (1)  Model 
of  cotton  crusher;  (2)  model  of  spooling  apparatus. 
Illustrations  of  cotton  and  cotton  industry. 

Collections. 

104.  Stereoscopic  views.    Cotton  industry  of  various  countries. 

105.  Cotton  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — "Cotton  pickers  in  the  field.'* 

106.  Cotton  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  \dew — "Cotton  on  the  levee — Xew 
Orleans." 

By  means  of  the  cotton  exhibit  the  children  are  taken  to  the  cotton 
fields,  where  they  study  the  plant,  the  method  of  preparing  the  soil, 
the  harvesting;  to  the  cotton  gin,  where  the  seed  is  separated  from 
the  lint;  to  the  markets  to  see  the  baling  and  shipping;  to  the  large 
cotton  factories  where  the  lint  is  spim  and  woven  into  fabrics;  and 
to  the  refineries  to  learn  how  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  cottolene,  and 
soap  are  made.  How  busy  and  successful  human  genius  has  been  in 
devising  more  adequate  contrivances  to  produce  better  fabrics  and 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  world  for  cotton  goods  more  rapidly  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  primitive  and  crude  implements  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  magnificent 
machinery  in  the  large  eastern  factories  as  represented  by  the  stereo- 
scope and  lantern  slides. 

Additional  illustrations  of  the  cotton  industry  are  offered  by  a 
well-selected  collection  of  lantern  slides.  These  slides  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  when  cotton  raising  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  geography  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  cotton  industry 
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in  connection  with  the  Eastern  States.     The  collection  consists  of  the 
following  17  slides 

Lesson  1678.— Cotton. 

1.  Map  of  United  States,  showing  cotton  area. 

2.  Among  the  cotton  plants.    N^jroes  in  field.     Louisiana. 

3.  Topsy  among  the  cotton  plants.    Louisiana.     Little  colored  girl. 

4.  Home  of  a  cotton  picker.    Mississippi.    One-story  cabin. 

5.  Bringing  in  the  cotton.    Storing  it  in  log  house.     Louisiana. 

6.  A  cotton  gin.    Exterior  of  rude  house.    Boiler  under  shed. 

7.  Cotton-press  yard.    Cotton  packed  in  bales.    New  Orleans,  La. 

8.  Cotton  at  railroad  station.    Packed  in  bales. 

9.  Cotton  levee.  Ready  for  shipment.  Ocean  steamer.  Mississippi  River.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

10.  Cotton  factory.    Fall  River,  Mass.  (Iron  Mills).     Steam  power. 

11.  Cotton  fcictory.    Cotton  house.    Fall  River,  Mass. 

12.  Cotton  factory.  Rear.  Covered  bridge  connecting  buildings.  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

13.  Cotton  factory,  carding  room  (English  cards).     Fall  River,  Mass. 

14.  Cotton  factory-carding  room.    Fall  River,  Mass. 

15.  Cotton  factory-spinning  room.    Fall  River,  Mass. 

16.  Cotton  factory-weaving  room.    Fall  River,  Mass. 

•     17.  Cotton  ready  for  sale.     Interior  wholesale  house,  St.  Louis. 

FLAX. 
Reference  Books. 

Hanan — ^Textile  Fibers  of  Commerce. 
Toothaker — Commercial  Raw  Materials. 

Principal  Conmiercial  Plant  Fibers — ^Yearbook  of  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1903. 

Collection  118. 

The  flax  plant  is  found  in  nearly  every  country  of  Eiu-ope  and  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America.  In  European  countries  it  is  culti- 
vated chiefly  for  its  fiber,  which  is  spun  into  linen;  in  India  and  America  for  the  seeds 
from  which  Unseed  oil  is  obtained. 

1.  Flax  plant.    2.  Flax  fiber.    3.  Flax  fiber  fabrics. 

Collection  119. 

Flax  seed   and  its  products:  (1)  Flaxseed.     (2)  Flaxseed,   ground.     (3)  Linseed 
oils.     (4)  Linseed  oil  cake. 
Illustrations  of  flax  and  flax  industry. 

Collections. 

120.  Steroscopic  \aew8.     Various  phases  of  the  flax  industry. 

121.  Flax  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — "Flax  taken  from  stacks  to  soak 
in  river — ^Belgium." 

Collection  122. 

Spinning  wheel. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  bulletin  listened  to  a  reading 
lesson  in  one  of  our  schools.  The  subject  of  the  lesson  was  *'Flax.'' 
The  small  pictures  of  the  plant  and  the  fiber  in  the  text  gave  the 
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pupils  but  vague  impressions  of  the  things  they  read  about.  Upon 
inquiry  he  found  that  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  had  ever  seen 
tlie  plant,  the  iiher,  or  pictures  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the 
flax  industry.  The  exhibit  furnished  by  the  museum  will  give  the 
children  a  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  flax  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  people.  Even  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  can  be  actually 
examined  by  the  children. 

Food  Products. 


Cultivate  in  marshy  lowlands  throughuiit  tlic  Torrid  Zone  and  in  the  Temperate 
Zones  as  far  as  the  thirty-sixth  de$>rce  of  latitude.  Staple  food  of  fijeater  number  of 
people  than  any  other  grain. 

1.  Rice  plant,  Texaa. 

2.  Rii-e  plant,  Nicaragua. 

3.  Rice,  unhtUled,  Mada^^scar. 


Pra.  II.— Chart ataowin^ChtTMM town. 


4.  Rice,  hulled,  South  Carolina. 

5.  Rice,  hulled  and  whitene<l,  Sfexico. 

6.  Glutinous  rii'C,  Siam. 


17.  Stereoscopic  views.    Various  pliawea  of  the  rii'e  indiiwtry. 
IS.  Colored  chart.     The  rice  plant  and  its  partK. 
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The  pictures  of  the  rice  coUectioii  take  the  children  into  the  rice 
fields  of  South  Carolina,  Nicaragua,  MeTdco,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Madagascar.  They  make  the  children  see  and  understand  that 
the  soil  in  which  rice  is  grown  is  low  and  marshy.  In  some  of  the 
countries  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks  and  cover  the  fields  for 
miles.  People  actually  sow  the  grains  in  tlie  water,  and  when  the 
floods  go  down,  the  seeds  sink  into  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  and 
spring  up  there.  In  the  countries  where  the  rivers  do  not  help  by 
overflowing,  the  people  sow  the  seeds  in  trenches  in  spring  and  then 


Via.  I!.— studying  Japan. 

flood  the  fields.  After  several  days  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off, 
and  the  little  plants  are  seen  peeping  through  the  soft,  wet  mud. 
When  they  are  about  4  inches  above  the  ground,  the  water  is  again 
let  in  and  allowed  to  cover  the  field  for  about  two  weeks.  This  is 
repeated  just  before  the  grain  ripens. 

All  this  the  pictures  and  articles  tell  the  children.  They  tell  also 
how  rice  is  harvested,  hulled,  bleached,  packed,  and  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  how  rico  flour,  rice  starch,  and  rice  paper  are  made. 
The  stereographs  and  slides  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  growing  rice,  with  their  manner  of  life, 
their  homes,  their  state  of  civilization,  etc.     In  this  way  the  pupils 
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gain  some  conception  of  the  importance  of  a  soil  product  which  is 
used  as  food  by  more  people  than  any  other  single  product. 

CORN. 

Few  people  are  aware  how  many  diflferent  things  are  made  from 
com.  The  following  exhibits  make  the  children  acquainted  with 
America's  most  important  crop  and  all  its  products. 

Collection  11.— Indian  Com  or  Kaise. 

Native  of  Mexico.  Cultivated  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Beet  development 
in  North  America. 

1.  Com  on  cob,  Missouri. 

2.  Flint  com,  yellow,  Nicaragua. 

3.  Flint  com,  white,  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Flint  com,  red,  Mexico. 

Collection  12.— Com  Prodncts. 

1.  Pearl  hominy  (corn  hulled  and  coarsely  ground).  2.  Granulated  hominy. 
3.  Com  meal.    4.  Cornstarch.    5.  Com  sirup,  white.    6.  Com  sirup,  dark. 

Collection  13.— Com  Prodncts. 

Complete  collection  of  19  bottles,  showing  various  products  of  one  factory:  1.  Corn 
grains.  2.  Com  bran.  3.  Refined  grits.  4.  Gloss  starch.  5.  Laundry  starch. 
6.  Pearl  starch.  7.  Powdered  starch.  8.  Dextrin.  9.  Climax  sugar.  10.  Seventy 
per  cent  sugar.  11.  Anhydrous  sugar.  12.  Com  sirup.  13.  Neutral  glucose. 
14.  Gluten  feed.  15.  American  gum.  16.  British  gum.  17.  Com  oD.  18.  Com  oil 
cake.     19.  Vulcanized  com  oil. 

Collection  14.— ninttrationi  of  Com  and  Comfleldt. 

Stereoscopic  views.    Com  and  com  industr>\ 

Tree  Products. 

domestic  woods. 

Reference  Books. 

Apgar — ^Trees  of  North  America. 

Hough — Hand  Book  of  Trees  of  Northem  United  States  and  Canada. 

Keeler — Our  Native  Trees. 

Lounsberry — ^A  Guide  to  the  Trees. 

Matthews — Familiar  Trees. 

Rogers — ^Tree  Book. 

Stokes — Ten  Common  Trees. 

The  collections  of  domestic  woods  are  mounted  on  elides,  each  of  which  shows  a 
piece  of  bark,  a  longitudinal  and  a  cross  section  of  branch,  the  blossom,  the  leaf,  and 
the  fmit  of  a  tree. 

Collection  150.— Domettic  Woods. 

Woods  of  the  following  trees: 

1.  Horse  chestnut.  Throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Wood  coarse, 
easily  split  and  durable.    Used  for  railroad  ties  and  fence  posts. 
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2.  Linden  or  basewood.     Northern  and  Middle  Statee.     Fiber  obtained  from  inner 
bark  used  for  making  ropes  and  matting.     Wood  much  used  in  cabinetwork. 

3.  Papaw.     Central  United  States.     Along  »treami.     Fruit  yellowiah  and  fragraDt. 

4.  Beech.    Abundant  in  the  northern  UnittH]  8iat£s  and  Canada.     Wood  hard  and 
heavy;  used  for  many  economic  purposes. 

5.  Wilbw,    Growing  in  damp  placee  throughout  the  United  States.    Wood  soft; 
need  for  carpentry  and  fuel;  branches  for  basketry. 


FlO.  13,— Chart  ol  Unu  Uee. 

6.  Poplar,    Sandy  soil.    Throughout  the  United  States.    Wood  white  and  soft  and 
used  (or  coarse  work  only. 

7.  Silver  poplar.     A  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  has  become  naturalized 
throughout  northeastern  United  States  and  ('anada, 

8.  Cottonwood.     Variety  of  poplar.     MipsL-wippi  Valley. 

Colored  chartit  showint;  various  domestic  trees,  their  bark  and  leaf,  with  brief  de* 
scription. 
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OoUactton  lU.— Dlnitntlau  of  Lumbar  IndoitiT. 

)Bcopic  views.     Illustratii^  lumber  industry. 


169.  Lumber  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — "Scouring  Lors  and  Hauling 
Them  into  Sawmill,  Minneapolis,  ilinn. " 

170.  Lumber  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — ''Stupendous  Ixig  Raft." 

171.  Lumber  industry — Fifteen  copies  of  one  ^■iew^ — "Driving   Logs  Through   a 
Narrow  Channel." 


G.  S,  Itoulger — Woods, 

CoUmUob  tit.— 7onlfn  Wooda:  Wegt  Indiu. 

1.  Ebony.  Wood  of  lan;e  tree,  native  of  southern  India.  Deep  black,  very  hard, 
heavj',  and  fine-grained.     Capable  of  very  high  polish.     Used  mostly  for  veneer. 

2.  Lignum  vibe.  Blackish,  with  a  greenish  tint.  Heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  close- 
grained.  Difficult  to  split.  Used  for  ships,  pulleys,  balls  for  bowling  alleys,  mortars 
and  pestles,  etc.     Found  also  in  Central  America  and  throughout  South  America. 

3.  Red  cedar.  Wood  rose-red  to  brown-red.  Light,  soft,  brittle,  and  fine- 
grained.    Obnoxious  to  insccti".     Used  in  cabinetmaking,  for  trunks  and  cigar  boxes. 


Fig.  14.— TTplcal  wood  collection  In  psrtylngf  ase. 

4.  Granadillo  or  Rosewood.  Red,  handsomely  figured,  aromatic.  Hard.  Used 
for  building  and  furniture. 

5.  C'Sbbage  Tree  Wood.  Brown,  hard,  and  durable.  Used  for  mill  rollers  and  in 
house  and  shipbuilding, 

6.  Avocado  pear.     Grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit. 

If  WO  could  take  our  pupils  into  park  aii<l  forest  (iftencr  and  study 
with  them  the  trees  in  their  natural  surroundings,  their  structure, 
their  functions,  their  relations  to  man  and  animal,  it  would  be  better. 
But  park  and  forest  are  far  away  from  some  of  the  schools,  and  so 
we  bring  as  much  of  them  into  the  schoolroom  as  possible.  On 
boards  12  by  8  inches  in  size  we  show  a  piece  of  th©  bark,  a  longitu- 
dinal section,  the  same  polished,  a  cross  section,  the  leaf,  bud,  and 
fruit  of  all  trees  growing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  pupils 
observe,  study,  compare,  and  discuss  these  parts.  They  study  large 
colored  charts  and  photographs  representing  the  tree  and  its  parts. 
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Stereoscopic  views  and  lantern  slides  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
industries  to  which  the  trees  give  rise — buildii^,  fiirniture  making, 
introduce  them  into  lumber  camps,  modes  of  transporting  lumber, 
sawmills,  etc.  Then  the  children  are  asked  to  find  the  living  tree, 
study  it,  and  give  the  class  the  result  of  their  observations.  In  this 
manner  they  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  trees  hut,  what  is  far 
more  important,  they  acquire  an  intense  interest  in  the  study  of 
Nature  and  a  desire  to  become  acquainteil  with  her  in  her  own 
domain. 

Amhal  World. 


Bal«T«BM  Booki. 

Homaday— AmericMi  Natural  Hietory. 

Holt/.— Nature  Study. 

linville-Kelley — Textbook  in  General  Zooli^y. 

Parke  r-Haa  well — Zoology . 

Stone-Cfam — Animals. 


Fia.  15.— A.  r«ff  t;p[[»1  BpeclmeDl  ol  mounted  mammab. 

921.  Jack  rabbit.  Western  United  States  and  Canada.  Largestof  the  rabbit  laoiily. 
Home  beneath  a  clump  or  biisb  in  Uic  7>rairie.  Feeds  on  vegetables,  grass,  and  weeds. 
Flesh  excellent. 

922.  Cottontail  rabbit.  Common  in  the  United  Slates.  Digs  its  burrow  in  field*, 
groves,  and  meadows.  Feeds  on  fruit,  vegetables,  grass,  and  weeds.  Destructive  to 
yonng  trees  by  gnawinR  their  bark.     Flesh  very  good. 

923.  Guinea  pig.  Domesticated.  Wild  in  the  woods  of  Tlrazil  and  Faragtiay.  where 
it  is  called  Aperea. 

924.  Red  squirrel.  Northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Quarrelsome,  noisy,  and 
mischievous.     Feeds  on  nuts,  seeds  ot  pine  cones,  com,  and  vegetables. 
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925.  Western  Fox  Squirrel.  Western  United  States.  Largest  of  the  squirrel  family. 
Feeds  on  wild  fruit,  berries,  pine  cones,  and  com.  Less  provident  in  preparing  for  the 
cold  season. 

926.  Gray  squirrel.  United  States.  In  hollow  branches  or  trunk  of  trees.  Feeds 
on  fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  and  vegetables.    Lays  in  store  for  winter. 

927.  Flying  squirrel.  A  squirrel  or  squirrel-like  animal  ha\dng  a  fold  of  skin  like  a 
parachute  along  each  side  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  make  long 
flying  leaps  through  the  air. 

928.  Ground  squirrel  or  striped  gopher.  Western  United  States  and  Canada.  Lives 
in  burrows  on  the  prairies.  Feeds  on  nuts  and  grain,  of  which  large  supplies  are  put 
away  for  the  winter  months.     Uses  cheek  pouches  to  carry  off  food. 

929.  Franklin  spermophile  or  gray  gopher.  Western  United  States  and  Canada. 
Burrows  among  thickets  in  sandy  soil.     Food  and  habits  like  those  of  gray  gopher. 

930.  Pocket  gopher.  Mississippi  Valley.  Burrows  in  the  ground.  Lives  in  com- 
mimities.  Nocturnal.  Large  cheek  pouches  opening  outside  of  the  mouth.  Feeds 
on  roots  and  vegetables. 

931.  Western  chipmunk.  Western  region  of  United  States.  Among  the  rocks  of 
the  western  mountains.  Digs  burrows  in  ground,  in  which  it  hibernates.  Feeds  on 
seeds,  grain,  berries,  grasshoppers,  and  sometimes  robs  birds'  nests  of  their  ^gs. 

932.  Meadow  mou^e  or  prairie  vole.  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Inhabits  old  ant 
hills  or  burrows  of  its  own  digging  in  the  prairies.  Feeds  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  grain. 
Does  great  damage  by  gnawing  at  stalks  of  com. 

933.  Muskrat.  Northern  and  central  United  States  and  Canada.  Lives  in  shallow 
water,  ponds,  and  river  banks,  using  its  vertically  flattened  tail  for  sculling.  In  fall 
constructs  houses  of  rushes  and  mud.  Feeds  on  roots,  young  shoots,  and  fresh-water 
mussels. 

934.  White-footed  deer  mouse.  Central  United  States,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Most  beautiful  of  mice.  In  woods.  Makes  home  in  hollow  roots  and  branches  of  trees. 
Lays  up  store  of  nuts,  grain,  and  seeds  for  winter. 

935.  Common  house  mouse.     Known  everywhere. 

936.  Brown  rat.    A  rodent  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  Mus. 

937.  Prairie  dog.  Western  United  States.  Lives  in  colonies  in  burrows  on  the  prai- 
ries.   Feeds  on  grasses  and  roots. 

938.  Groung  hog  or  wood  chuck.  North  America.  Burrows  in  woods,  prairies,  and 
meadows.  Feeds  on  roots  and  vegetables;  especially  fond  of  red  clover.  Hibernates. 
Peculiar  superstition  regarding  its  appearance  on  2d  of  Febmary. 

939.  Porcupine.  Southern  Europe.  Natural  armor  of  defense  formed  of  sharp  stiff 
bristles  which  may  grow  to  the  length  of  a  foot.     Nocturnal.    Hibernates  in  burrows. 

BIRDS. 

The  children  know,  as  a  rule,  but  few  of  the  bh'ds  they  see  around 
them  every  day.  Through  judicious  study  of  the  mounted  specimens 
in  the  schoolroom  we  awaken  their  interest  and  encourage  them  to  go  to 
the  parks,  to  field,  and  forest,  and  find  the  hving  birds  in  their  proper 
surroundings,  to  observe  their  song,  their  food,  how  they  build  their 
nests,  how  they  protect  themselves,  etc.,  and  then  give  the  results  to 
teacher  and  classmates. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  such  training  is  that  it  instills  in  the  children 
love  and  r^pect  for  nature.  A  bird  ceases  to  be  a  target  for  cruel 
stones  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  man,  and  as  the  means  of 
saving  the  park  trees  from  insect  pests. 
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Cotlactloiii.— BUnkblidi  ud  Orlol**. 

kligraton'.     Feed  on  fruitx,  seeds,  and  iiuie^'ts. 

401.  Red-^^mgod  blackbird.     Eastern  North  America.     Winter- in  Soiitbem  Stal«*i. 
Found  in  low  bushes  or  reeds  in  marches.     Feeds  on  nild  rice,  seeds,  and  insect,". 

402.  Yellow-headeil    blackbird.    Western    North   America.     Genemlly    found    in 
marshe.i,  sometimes  in  company  with  eowbirdslollowinR  cattle.     No  singer. 

403.  Dronzed    grackle.     United    States.     Winters   in    lower    Mississippi    Valley. 
r'eeds  upon  needs,  particularly  corn,  eggs,  and  yotinf-  birds. 

4IM.  Great-tailed  grackle.     British  Columbia.     Winters  in  Southern  Staten.   Found 
in  prairies  and  bushy  swamps. 

405.  Purple  grarkle.     Gulf  of  Jfcxico  to  I-abrador.     Gregarious.     Prefers  denae 
pine  fore^'t!'.     Feeds  on  iirain,  grasshoppers,  young  birds,  and  eggs, 

406.  Meadow  lark.     Kastern  North  America.     Winters  in  Southern  Stales.     Ter- 
restrial.   Prote<.'ti\  ely  colored.    Migrates  in  flocks.    Song  bird. 


Fca.  la.— Owl  roUwtlon. 

407.  Baltimore  oriole.  Eastern  North  America.  Winters  in  Ikfexico  and  CenttBl 
America.  Feeds  upon  caterpillars  and  injurious  insects.  Highly  prized  for  it" 
beauty  and  song, 

408.  Orchard  oriole.  Common  in  temperate  le^ons  of  the  United  States.  Winleia 
in  Central  America.  In  our  orchards  and  about  our  homes.  Much  \-aIued  lyecauae 
of  song,  beauty,  and  insectivorous  habits. 

400.  Bobolink.  Northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Winters  in  ea.stcm  portion 
of  Southern  States  and  South  America.  Frequents  open  fields.  \>ry  injurious  to 
rice  ficlda. 

410.  Cowhird.  From  Mexico  to  BHUsb  America.  Winters  in  Central  and  Southern 
States.  Walk,!  about  among  cattle,  picking  up  small  insects  disturbed  by  cows  in 
grazing. 

CollscttoBi.— Toralfa  <Malu  and  Oncklei. 

.ViT.  Golden  oriole.  (Oriolua  Kindoo.)  India,  Outskirts  of  forests,  Verj-  timid. 
Utters  loud,  plaintive  crj*.    Feeds  on  fruit  and  insects. 

S-IS.  Minor  grackle.  (Gracula  minor.)  Asiatic  I.iiands,  Special  favorite  in  China. 
Feeds  on  insects  and  fruits.     Very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes. 
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Sponoes. 


Cooper — Animal  Lile  in  Qie  Hca  and  on  the  I^and. 

Hartwig— The  Kea  and  its  Living  Wondeni. 

Holm— Nature  Study. 

Hyatt — Conunercial  and  otlier  Sponges. 

Live  spoDges  eongJEt  of  jellylike  bodies  united  in  a  mass  and  supported  by  a  franie- 
work  of  horny  fibers  and  needle-shaped  objects  tailed  spicules.  Found  in  all  waterp. 
Sponges  fordumestic  UBS  come  from  theRedandModiteiraneanSoaa,  theBaliamas,  and 
Florida. 

CoUacUoB  HT.— Hornj  Sponc*!- 

Include  all  our  commercial  forms.  Skeleton  consists  of  liomy  fibers.  Generally 
found  in  a  few  fathoms  of  water,  on  some  rock  ur  coral  bottom. 


Fia.  18.— Typical  BpccImCDS  of  s«alir<i — XautUns  and  sbalaoe. 

1.  Grass  spon^.    Toast  of  Florida.    Chea|>CHt  commercial  sponge. 

2.  Ancloto  grass  sponge,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3.  Sheep's  wool  uponge,  Florida. 

4.  Cuba  velvet  sponge.  West  Indies. 

5.  Hardhead  sponge.  Florida, 
(i.  Hiicina,  Florida. 

The  variety  of  form  in  this  species  from  the  flat  and  spreading  to  t 
ind  branching  forms  is  almost  endless. 

CoOvotion  HI.— Hotut  Sponcw. 

1.  Florida  violet  sponge,  Florida. 

2.  Reefpponpe,  Algoa  Bay. 
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Fk).  is.— ThsHODBy  Bi 


Fio.  sa.—From  the  bird  callectton. 
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3.  Rope  sjx)nge,  West  Indies. 

4.  Wire  sponge,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  Elephant  ear,  Mediterranean  Sea.    One  of  the  most  valuable  toilet  sponges. 

6.  Sponge  imbedded  in  coral.     Coast  of  Florida. 

CoUectlon  849.— Homy-SUlclons  Spong«8. 

The  skeletons  are  formed  of  solid  horny  fibers  and  silicious  or  quartzlike  spicules. 
Too  coarse  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

1.  Pipe  sponge,  Bahamas. 

2.  Finger  sponge.  West  Indies. 

3.  Loggerhead  sponge,  West  Indies. 

4.  Fringing  sjwnge.  West  Indies. 

5.  Golden  sponge,  Algoa  Bay. 

6.  Violet  sponge,  Bahamas. 

7.  Sea  cake  (Suberites).  Cape  Cod.  Only  sponge  form  which  can  subsist  on  the 
shifting  sands.     Pores  so  small  that  sand  can  not  enter. 

Oollection  850.— SlUcions  or  Glass  Spong«. 

The  highest  order  of  sponges.  Have  the  skeleton  almost  entirely  composed  of 
silicious  spicules. 

1.  Venus  flower  basket,  Philippines. 

2.  Glass  rope  sponge,  Japan. 

3.  Sulphur  sponge  (Cliona).  Trinidad.  Boring  sponge.  Penetrates  shell  of  mus- 
sels, incloses,  and  dissolves  it.    Bores  also  into  limestone. 

4.  Redbeard  sponge  (Macrocliona).  Forms  branching  maases  a  few  inchefi  in 
height. 

5.  Sugar-loaf  sponge  (Tethya).  Buzzard  Bay.  The  threads  at  the  bottom  are 
curled  together  in  a  sort  of  wool.  This  catches  all  the  small  stones  sifted  out  of  the 
mud  and  enables  the  sponges  to  remain  right  side  up. 

Large  and  well-selected  collections  of  moUusks,  sponges,  corals, 
etc.,  reveal  to  the  child  the  secrets  of  the  ocean  and  speak  to  him  in 
interesting  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  waters,  their 
structure,  their  functions,  their  manner  of  Ufe,  their  ways  of  pro- 
curing food,  shelter,  and  protection,  the  building  of  coral  islands, 
reefs,  and  barriers. 

Illustrative  Material  for  Home  Geography. 

Home  geography,  like  natiu*e  study,  deals  with  concrete  material 
and,  in  teaching  it,  we  must  proceed  as  we  woidd  in  nature  work, 
either  by  taking  the  child  to  the  material  or  the  material  to  the  child. 
The  former  method  is  as  superior  to  the  latter  as  it  is  in  nature  study. 
To  give  the  children  clear  and  lasting  impressions  of  their  physical 
and  human  environment,  they  shoidd  be  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  these  environments  by  the  teacher. 

Opportunities  to  study  the  physical  conditions  are  offered  by  the 
many  parks  of  our  city  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  most  of  our 
schools.    In  them  we  find  roadbeds,  slopes,  hills,  brooks,  and  ponds. 
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the  careful  study  of  which  will  enable  the  children  to  picture  to 
themselves  the  features  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth.  For  the 
study  of  the  human  environment,  man  and  his  wants,  his  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits,  opportunities  are  found  in  abundance  in 
the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  everj'  schoolhouse.  Shops,  houses 
in  the  course  of  erection,  quarries,  etc.,  should  be  visited,  and  the 
actual  work  and  conditions  observed  and  studied,  not  in  the  vi^e, 
inaccurate  way  in  which  children  may  have  looked  at  them  before, 
but  with  a  conscious  and  definite  aim.  Such  lessons  afford  tj'pe 
lessons  which  give  the  teacher  the  most  valuable  opportunity  for  her 
work  in  the  schookoom. 


Fio .  2 1.— Typical  pholographsho^lngquanjing. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  things  with  which  the  children  must 
become  acquainted  in  their  first  course  in  geography  must  bo  brought 
into  the  schoolroom.  These  are  the  materials  for  food,  for  clothing, 
for  fuel,  etc.  Some  of  them  may  be  supplied  by  the  children  them- 
selves, and  should  be  so  furnished.  But  to  give  the  children 
adequate  ideas  of  the  growth  and  development  of  this  material; 
of  the  immense  amount  of  labor,  the  tools,  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery it  requires  to  cultivate  or  manufacture  it,  and  to  supply 
the  world  with  it;  of  the  number  of  people  who  find  the  means  to  exist 
in  raising  or  manufacturhig  it;  the  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  silk. 
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coal,  iron,  etc.,  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  development.  Such  material  systematically  arranged  can  be 
furnished  only  by  the  museum.  The  weaving  of  material,  the  tools 
and  utensils  used  by  other  peoples,  such  as  mentioned  in  the  ''Seven 
Little  Sisters''  and  ''All  Around  the  World,*'  are  illustratexl  by  the 
real  objects  furnished  by  the  museum.  The  diflferent  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  the  homes  of  people  in  foreign  lands  about  which  the 
children  read  are  shown  by  excellent  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

Collection  1566.— Advanced  Oeocrapliy— Expansion  by  Frost. 

ApjMiratus:  Test  tube,  copper  beaker,  cork.  Fill  test  tube  full  of  water,  coiiL 
securely.  Put  into  the  beaker  some  cracked  ice  and  salt,  one-third  salt,  two-thirds 
ice.  Set  test  tube  upright  into  freezing  mixture,  put  beaker  on  newspaper  on  desk. 
Wrap  beaker  in  a  towel  to  exclude  heat  that  would  waste  ice.  What  occurs  as  the 
water  in  test  tube  freezes?  Have  pupils  seen  sidewalks  raised  by  frost  in  the  winter 
time? 

Collection  1666.— Atmospheric  Molstnre. 

Apparatus:  Two-ounce  flask,  cork,  some  ice  water,  some  hot  water.  Fill  flask 
with  ice  water,  cork  securely.  Invert  and  let  flask  stand  two  or  three  minutes  on 
desk.  Let  pupils  note  formation  of  dew.  Whence  came  the  dew?  Now  empty  flask 
and  refill  with  hot  water.  Repeat  as  before.  Note  that  no  dew  is  formed.  On  what 
does  formation  of  dew  depend?  Will  hot  air  or  cold  air  hold  most  moisture?  If 
out  of  doors  it  is  cold,  try  putting  flask  of  ice  water  out  of  window.  Let  pupils  see 
that  cold  air  will  not  form  dew  in  contact  with  cold  flask,  while  hot  air  will  do  so. 

Collection  1669.— Cloud  Formation. 

Apparatus:  Two-ounce  flask,  test  tube  holder,  Bunsen  burner.  Fill  flask  two- 
thirds  full  of  water  and  hold  over  flame  till  the  water  boils.  Remove  flask  and  hold 
at  open  window  for  a  moment.  Let  pupils  see  cloud  of  escaping  steam.  Have  pupils 
seen  such  clouds  before?  (Steam  escaping  from  engine  exhausts.)  Bring  flask  into 
room — cloud  disappears.  Why  so?  Can  pupils  tell  why  a  morning  mist  disappears 
as  sun  rises?    WTiat  is  dew?    Hoarfrost?    Their  cause? 

CoUection  1676.— The  Seasons. 

Apparatus:  The  tellurian.  This  can  be  used  with  profit  to  make  clear  to  pupils 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  varying  length  of  day  and  night,  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  equinoxes, 
etc. 

Mathematical  and  physical  geography  in  the  higher  grades  are 
considered  by  almost  aU  teachers  the  most  difficult  part  in  the 
whole  study  of  geography  to  present  to  the  children  intelligently 
and  intelligibly.  It  is,  if  we  teach  them  abstractly.  We  can  not  give 
the  children  clear  ideas  and  permanent  impressions  of  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  its  rotation,  directions,  change  of  seasons,  cloud  forma- 
tions, the  cause  and  direction  of  winds,  etc.,  through  the  textbook  or 
verbal  description.  The  children  must  see  these  processes  by  means 
of  simple  apparatus  such  as  the  museum  furnishes,  and  the  experi- 
ments ^ith  such  apparatus  should  be  performed  by  the  children  under 
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the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The  whirling  table  will  give  the  chil- 
dren a  better  idea  of  the  true  shape  of  the  earth  than  the  orange  in  the 
textbook.  The  real  compass,  not  a  picture,  should  be  iise<I  b}-  the 
children  to  determine  directions.  The  simple  apparatus  of  the  col- 
lection given  in  the  extract  from  the  catalogue,  if  operated  by  the 
pupils,  wiU  give  them  vivid  concepts  of  expansion  by  frost,  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  cloud  formations.  No  better  device  to  present 
the  difficult  subject  of  the  change  of  seasons  can  be  found  than  the 
tellurian,  which  makes  clear  to  the  children  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis,  the  varying  length  of  day  and  night,  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the  seasons, 
the  equinoxes,  etc. 


Fio.  22.— studying  cloud  lormatioii. 

Of  seacoast,  erosion,  volcanic  action,  geysers,  divides,  canyons 
falls,  and  cataracts,  of  glaciers,  of  plains  and  deserts,  no  text  or 
verbal  description  can  give  the  children  concepts  clear  and  strong 
enough.  Neither  can  this  be  done  by  the  small,  flat,  illustrations  in 
our  textbook.  We  have  excellent  stereographs  representing  them. 
These  stereoscopic  pictures  do  not  show  flat  photography,  but  supply 
double  vision,  giving  three  dimensions  of  a  detailed  diagram  instead 
of  two.     The  child,  looking  at  a  scene  through  the  stereoscope,  points 
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ncii  at  p1aci?s  on  tlio  flat  view,  but  at  things  and  places  far  bphlnd  it, 
and  when  he  looks  into  the  depth  of  the  landscape  he  sees  them  all  in 
their  proper  proportion  and  trUe  relation. 

Sets  or  15  Stereobcopic  ViBwa. 
To  give  opportunity  for  a  more  intensive  study  of  some  of  the  more 
important  topics  of  physical  and  commercial  geography,  sets  of  15 
views,  each  card  showing  the  same  picture,  are  furnished  by  the 


Fig.  23.— Cermitii  citsi  li. 

museum,  A  ])icture  with  holder  is  given  to  each  pupil  or  each  two 
pupils  of  a  <;lass — every  room  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  is  divided  into 
two  classes — and  the  teacher  has  a  copy  of  the  view.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  teaclicr  to  take  licr  pupils  into  tlie  situation  wliich 
is  the  topic  of  the  lesson.  By  discussing  every  detail  in  the  picture, 
slie  makes  them  tlioroughly  understand,  makes  them  live,  what  they 
discover. 

Some  tune  ago  tlie  writer  heard  a  lesson  on  marble  quarrying.     By 
means  of  the  picture,'  of  which  eacii  pupil  had  a  copy,  the  cliitdreD 
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wero  transported  into  the  mine,  as  it  wero,  and,  under  the  tactful 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  they  found  their  way  into  everything  the 
teacher  wanted  them  to  learn.  In  previous  lessons  the  various  classes 
of  rocks  had  been  developed,  and  the  order  of  deposition  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rock  was  studied.  The  children  had  brought  in  samples  of 
sandstone,  clay,  and  marble,  and  the  collection  of  rocks  furnished  by 
the  museiun  had  been  used  to  show  the  limestone  in  its  various 
degrees  of  hardness,  viz,  ooze,  coquina,  coral,  chalk,  and  marble. 
After  studying  the  ways  in  wliich  the  rocks  wore  place<l  in  the  ground. 


FiO.  U.  — Chnrt  ahowiDg  Desert  o  I  Sahara. 

a  sandstone  quarry  was  visited  to  observe  the  method  of  taking  them 
from  the  earth.  Then  the  method  of  quarrying  marble  was  studied 
by  means  of  a  set  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  the  following  outline 
used: 

Location  of  quany. 

History  of  auriace  bm  read  from  picture. 

ObHorvation  of  the  details  of  tlie  picture:  Diaeolorarion,  Btnttificatioii.  bedding, 
tunnels,  water,  pillar?,  method  of  drilling— Gadding  marhiDe.  wedging,  channeling 
marhines,  denicts. 

Compariaon  with  a  mine. 

Nature's  componsalionp. 

The  compositions  written  by  the  children  on  the  subject  of  "Mar- 
ble" showed  that  they  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  trip  to  the  mine 
and  had  received  valuable  information  and  training. 
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The  following  is  a  liat  of  the  subjects  illustrated,  by  sets  of  15 
stereoscopic  views: 

Coffee:        Cooliee  picking  coffee — Ceylon. 

Coffee  from  Porto  Rico — Eabana  vharf ,  Cuba. 
Coconut;     Nativee  in  a  coconut  grove. 
Cotton:        Cotton  pickers  in  the  field. 

Cotton  on  the  levee — New  Orleans. 
Silk:  Separating  silk  cocoona  from  their  nests — Japan. 

Gathering  mulberry  leaves  for  Bilk  worms. 
Flax:  Flax  taken  from  stalks  to  Boak  in  riv 


Erosion: 
Geysere: 
Divides: 

Canyons: 


Steam  shovel  loading  cars. 
Ijidles  emptj'ing  molten  met»l  into  molds. 
Marble  quarry  in  Vermont. 
Cutting  peat  in  the  Allen  bogs — Ireland. 
Miners  entering  shaft — Illinois. 
Digging  into  the  hillside— Pennsylvania. 
Rock  and  town  of  Gibraltar. 
:  Fugiyama's  vast,  mysteriouB  crater. 
Mallibon,  strange  river  of  fir© — St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Crumbling  ash  deposits— St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
The  Sinuous  Colorado. 
"Old  Faithful"  in  action. 
The  Continental  Divide, 
Down  the  river  and  canyon — Yellowstone. 
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Falle:  General  view  o£  Niagara  Falls. 

Glariora:      The  great  glacier  of  the  Selkirk. 
Descrls:        SccoikI  pjiamidB — Egypt. 

WIIAT  MATERIAL   MAT  BE    OBDEREH   FOB   THE   STTTDT  OF   SOME  OF  THE 
COUXTRIES, 

Hundreds  of  large  colored  charts  help  to  make  facts,  conditions,  and 
sc<mes  in  geography  and  history  more  real  and  lifelike. 

As  examples  of  wliat  the  teachers  may  order  from  the  museum  to 
illustrate  the  work  in  geography,  the  following  exhibits  may  serve: 


F:o.  27.— Hurborof  Hamburg. 


Food  Products Sugar,  coffee,  black  frijoles,  t«a,  cocoa,  vanilla,  lentils, 

alfalfa. 

Fibers Jute,  agave,  sisal  fibers. 

Woods Mahogany,  ebony,  roaewood,  It^wood,  mora,  laurel,  gimva. 

Tree  Producta Rubber,  tanning  bark,  dyestuffs. 

Medicinal  plants Jalap,  casi-arilla,  and  others. 

Birds Mottnot,  Mexican  trogou,  coppery  tailed  trogon,  toucaD 

and  others. 
Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Ore^!.  .Silver, gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  onyx,  cinnabar,  asphalt. 
Spoils. 
Mexican  Lifeand  History. .Ilome  implements,  articles  of  dress  and  ornamentation 

implement.'i  of  war,  idols. 
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Industrial  Products Pottery,  vases,  feather  work,  modeb  of  people  following 

various  occupations. 
Photi^»phs SteieoHtopic  views  and  lantern  slides. 


Food  Produrts Toffee,  cacao,  sugar,  vanilla,  mate  tea,  cassava,  ginger, 

algarroba,  attalea,  and  para  nuts. 

Fibers Cotton,  piassavaand  agave  fibers. 

Tree  Products Rubber,  copal,  ipecac. 

Medicinal  Plants, 


?io.  18.— TheeleppesoIltusBta. 

Woods Brazilwood,  peroba,  palisander,  Palod'Arco,  guarabu. 

Birds Resplendent  trogon,  green  tri^on,  parrots,  yellow-throated 

toucan,  pitta  or  ant  thruRh,  chachalaca,  and  others. 
InBect** Lantemfly,  herculex  beetle,  Brazilian  bee,  giant  walking 

stick,  Coligoorowl  butterfly,  blue  raorpho,  whito  morpho, 

thysania  agrippina. 

Reptiles Iguana,  basilisk. 

Amphibia Giant  toad. 

Life Large  colored  chart — The  tropical  forent,  photographs, 

stereoscopic  views  and  lantern  slides. 


Food  products Rice,  tea,  apices. 

Fibers  and  graraes Silk,  jute,  hemp,  ramie,  bamboo. 

Tree  Products Camphor. 

Woods Sugi  or  Japanese  cedar,  Japanese  hemlock,  Kimi  o: 
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Birds Green  barbet,  rose-ringed  parakeet,  Paradise  fly  catcher, 

Myna  or  crested  starling,  Drongo,  gold  bunting,  rose  and 
green  finch,  blue  babbler,  and  others. 

Minerals Iron,  copper,  antimony. 

Sponges Venus  flower  basket,  glass  rope  sponge. 

Clothing Various  articles  of  clothing  woni  by  Japanese  men,  women, 

and  children. 

Education School  work  of  Japanese  children;  written  compositions, 

drawings,  and  domestic  art  work;  143  large  photographs 
showing  school  life  in  Japan. 

Life  in  Japan Photographs,  stereoscopes,  and  lantern  slides. 

Physics. 
(A  few  oollectlons  for  the  illustrations  of  elementary  physics  In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades.) 

CoUeotion  1607.— The  Lever  and  Its  TJms, 

Apparatus:  Simple  lever,  fitted  with  two  weights.  Test  by  putting  weights  at 
difterent  distances,  so  as  to  balance  in  each.  Prove  that  if  load  is  farther  from  pivot 
(fulcrum),  power  must  also  be  farther.  Also,  the  contrary.  Tell  pupils  several  uses 
of  lever,  such  as  crowbar,  scissors,  poker,  the  forearm,  etc. 

CoUeotioii  1620.— Solid  Expansion  by  Heat. 

Apparatus:  Copper  ball  and  ring,  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner.  Test  cold 
ball  and  ring.  Show  that  ball  passes  through  ring.  Now  heat  ball  over  lamp.  Note 
how  hot  ball  will  no  longer  pass  through  cold  ring.  Why  so?  What  has  happened 
to  ball?  Plunge  ball  into  water  to  cool.  Wipe  dry.  Now  heat  ring.  Show  that 
hot  ring  is  a  loose  fit  to  ball.  Why?  Ask  children  if  they  have  seen  blacksmith 
put  tire  on  wagon  wheel.    If  so,  get  some  one  to  tell  how  it  was  done. 

Collection  1649.— Liftlac  Pump. 

Apparatus:  Lifting  pump,  tumbler  of  water.  Let  pupils  see  the  parts — suction 
pipe,  cylinder,  piston,  piston  rod  and  handle,  suction  valve,  piston  valve,  spout. 
Ask  them  to  watch  working  of  pump,  when  suction  pipe  is  put  into  tumbler  and  two 
or  three  strokes  are  made.  Let  some  explain  the  use  of  each  part.  Can  the  pupils 
tell  when  the  suction  valve  opens?  WTiy?  What  is  its  use?  When  the  piston  valve 
opens?    Why?    WTiat  is  its  use? 

For  the  illustratioa  of  elementary  physics  m  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  the  museum  furnishes  the  schools  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Iron,  copper,  and  platinum  wire,  glass  tubes,  alcohol  lamps  and  Bun- 
sen  burners,  microscopes,  sonometers,  organ  pipes,  magnets,  dry 
batteries,  force  and  lifting  pumps,  air  pumps,  steam  engines,  etc., 
are  sent  to  the  schools  upon  requisition  of  the  principal.  The  cata- 
logue gives  descriptions  of  easy  experiments  to  be  performed  by  the 
pupils. 

Industrial  Exhibits — Manufacture  op  Various  Articles. 

Reference  Books. 

Chamberlain — How  We  Are  Sheltered. 
Clifford — Everyday  Occupations. 
Lewis — Modem  Industries. 
Patton— The  Teacher's  Aid. 
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Outer  bark  of  the  cork  oak  found  in  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Used 
for  stoppers  for  bottlea  and  casks,  for  artificial  limba,  for  inner  soles  of  shoeii,  for  floats 
of  nets,  etc. 

CollHtlaii  IH,— Coik  Buk. 

1.  Cork  bark  in  natural  roughnefls,  Portugal, 

2.  Cork  ready  for  the  market,  Portugal. 

3.  Cork  strips,  Portugal. 

CallMtloii  IN, — ProouMi  Showlnc  Mumfaatim  of  Cork  Pndaet*, 
Cork  punching;  cork  tapering;  cork  gluing;  handcut  cork:  split  cork. 


Pn.  39.— The  cooper's  sbop.    One  oln  seria  of  cliarts  ttiowlDg  vaiknu  iDdustites. 
CollMtloa  in.— Cork  PTodnot*. 

Cork  paper;  cork  wood;  cork  caps  and  stoppers;  cork  fish  bobbers;  cork  a 
model  of  ^eet-cork  insulation;  cork  handle;  cork  soles. 


Case  showing  the  development  of  cork  products. 


CollMUoii  1«71.— ] 
Glass  case  showing  the  different  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 
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Collection  147S.— Manvfaotnre  of  the  Steel  Pen. 

Glass  case  showing  the  various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pen. 

Collection  1473.— Mannfactnze  of  the  Needle. 

Glass  case  showing  the  different  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  needle. 

Collection  1474.— Manufacture  of  the  I<ead  PenoU. 

Glass  case  showing  the  different  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lead  pencil. 

Collection  1479.— Mannfactnze  of  Shoes. 

Various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  shoe  and  the  materials  used. 

The  large  number  of  exhibits  showing  the  various  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  things  in  daily  use,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product,  are  of  the  highest  value.  Properly  presented  and 
discussed,  they  enable  the  child  to  look  into  the  social,  commercial, 
and  industrial  life  of  a  people.  Few  children  ready  to  leave  school 
have  any  idea  of  the  great  number  of  processes  through  which  an 
object  in  daily  use — the  pencil,  the  needle,  the  shoe,  or  any  similar 
article — ^has  gone  in  its  manufacture.  They  see  only  the  finished 
product,  and  become  accustomed  to  have  milUons  of  hands  take 
care  of  them  without  even  evincing  any  interest  in  those  who  thus 
serve  them.     As  Dr.  Kolar,  of  Vienna,  says : 

The  children  should  be  given  some  idea  how  much  thought,  how  much  care,  how 
much  labor  there  has  been  expended  on  the  smallest  object  in  use  in  life.  They  should 
learn  to  follow  the  evolution  of  everyday  objects,  should  learn  to  discover  what  won- 
ders created  by  inventive  minds  and  human  industry  their  immediate  environment 
contains,  what  exertion  and  what  amount  of  technical  study  are  necessary  to  make 
the  simplest  utensils.  We  much  teach  the  children  to  have  greater  respect  not  only 
for  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  also  for  the  wonders  of  human  creation. 

HOW   THE    MATERIAL    IS   USED. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  traveling  museum  which  can  not  be  used 
in  direct  connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  It  contains  no 
curiosities  nor  abnormities,  no  freaks  of  nature.  It  is  not  a  "ceme- 
tery of  bric-a-brac,"  but  a  nursery  of  ''living  thought.'' 

The  material  is  not  simply  shown  the  children  as  new  and  extraor- 
dinary things  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  specimens  of  mammals, 
birds,  insects,  etc.,  the  minerals,  the  natural  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  a  country,  in  geography,  for  instance,  are  placed  before  the 
children  to  verify  what  they  themselves  have  discovered  through 
their  own  observation  and  reasoning  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
Ufe,  the  soil  products,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  objects 
are  handled,  observed,  studied,  compared  with  each  other  and  with 
such  as  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  other  coimtries,  and 
generally  discussed.     The  pupils  determine  how  the  products  before 
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them  affect  the  Ufe  of  the  people,  their  industries  and  commerce, 
their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  their  place  among  the  nations, 
etc.  In  many  schools  each  child  takes  up  one  of  the  articles  and  by 
his  readily  gathers  all  the  information  he  can  regarding  it  and  pre- 
sents such  information  to  the  class. 

Only  such  objects  and  pictures  as  the  teacher  really  needs  to  give 
the  children  vivid  and  concrete  images  of  what  she  aims  to  present 
should  be  sent  for  and  used.  To  order  a  great  deal  of  material  for 
one  lesson,  much  of  which  is  only  in  remote  relation  to  the  subject 
and  will  t*nd  to  scatter  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  is  not  making  the 
right  use  of  the  opportunities  the  museum  affords. 


Fio.  30.— Material  uBod  to  render  collflclloneapcesaible  and  Iransporlable. 

A  school  museum  properly  used  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  every 
school  system.  It  enables  the  schools  to  give  the  best  sensory  train- 
ing, the  aim  of  which  is,  as  Dr.  Judd  says,  the  strengthening  of  tho 
powers  of  observation  and  discrimination,  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  one's  environment  rapidly  and 
accurately.  The  child  must  be  given  clear,  concrete  images  of  things 
and  conditions  with  which  he  is  to  become  acquainted.  We  have 
failed  to  do  this;  our  teaching  has  been  too  abstract. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  however.  The 
use  of  illustrative  material  is,  after  all,  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
right  interpretations  must  be  given;  the  abstractions  must  bo  made 
in  due  time,  in  order  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  find  hia  way  into 
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the  world  and  to  adjust  himself  to  his  pnvironment.  The  material 
must  bo  su  used  as  to  awaken  in  the  child  a  desire  to  learn  more  about 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  cultivate  in  hirrt  the  power  to 
picture  to  himself  facts,  conditions,  and  influences  which  we  have  no 
means  of  illustrating. 

THE    teacher's    LIBRARY. 

In  connection  with  the  Educational  Museum  a  teachers'  library  was 
opened  in  1905.  It  contains  the  best  pubUcations  on  philosophy, 
psychology,  education,  school  management,  science,  and  literature, 


FM.Sl.—TBBohere'olrcuIatlngllbrary  and  study  room. 

the  t-extbooka  used  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  reports  and 
courses  of  study  of  the  sehooU  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  refei^ 
encc  books  giving  information  on  all  the  material  in  the  museum,  and 
the  leading  educatioaal  and  other  magazines. 

The  teacher's  library  auns  tt»  put  within  reach  of  the  teachers 
everything  they  need  for  professional  study  and  self-culture,  some  of 
which  the  public  library  does  not  supply.  Principals  and  teachers 
cooperate  with  the  board  of  education  in  making  the  institution  as 
complete  and  efficient  as  it  should  be.  They  are  asked  to  state  what 
they  would  hke  to  have  added  to  the  library,  and  their  suggestions 
and  wishes  always  meet  with  ready  consideration. 
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The  number  of  volumes  in  the  hbraiy  is  8,000;  2,000  volumes  of 
the  private  Ubrary  of  Dr.  Soldan,  late  superintendent  of  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  were  presented  to  the  institution  by  his  widow. 

A  catalogue  of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher.  She 
may  procure  the  books  in  two  ways,  by  calling  at  the  library  to  select 
the  books  she  wishes  to  read  or  by  inserting  the  title  of  the  book  or 
books  in  an  order  blank.  The  books  desired  are  sent  to  her  school  by 
the  museum  automobile  in  the  same  way  in  which  museum  material 
is  sent.  The  board  of  education  makes  it  easy  for  the  teachers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Ubrary,  and  these 
opportunities  are  most  extensively  used. 

THE   MUSEUM   IN   ITS   NEW   HOME. 

The  Educational  Museum,  at  its  opening,  was  housed  in  some  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Wyman  School  and  the  adjoining  Teachers'  CoUego, 
and  remained  in  these  quarters  for  seven  years.  During  this  period 
the  institution  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  space  assigned  to 
it  in  the  two  schools  became  totally  inadequate.  In  1911  the  Pea- 
body  School,  Eighteenth  and  CarroU  Streets,  was  closed,  because 
many  pupils  had  left  the  district,  and  the  others  could  be  taken  care 
of  in  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  A  part  of  the  large  three-story 
building,  as  much  as  is  needed  for  all  the  departments  of  the  museum^ 
was  so  changed  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

STUDY   EXHIBITS. 

A  large  part  of  the  lower  floor,  including  64  by  32  feet  on  the  north 
side,  32  by  32  feet  on  the  south  side,  and  the  entire  corridor,  75  by  15 
feet,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  display  department.  One  or  more 
collections  of  each  kind  sent  out  by  the  museum  are  displayed  in 
proper  sequence.  These  are  the  study  exhibits.  They  enable  the 
teacher  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  museum  con- 
tains; they  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  acquire,  with  the  help 
of  the  library,  such  information  as  may  be  needed  to  use  the  material 
intelligently  and  profitably.  No  normal  school  or  teachers'  coUege 
can  give  its  students  the  general  information  in  aU  departments  of 
science  which  a  modem  teacher  must  possess  to  go  far  beyond  the 
text  of  the  book  and  make  her  work  interesting  and  valuable.  A 
museum  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  and  sup- 
plied with  a  good  reference  library  can  do  this.  The  St.  Louis  teach- 
ers make  good  use  of  these  study  exhibits  and  show  no  hesitancy  in 
telling  how  the  study  and  the  use  of  material  have  ^vddened  their 
horizon,  how  much  better  they  are  prepared  for  their  lessons,  and 
how  much  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they  find  in  their  work. 
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NUMBER   OP   COLLECTIONS. 


The  number  of  individual  collections  in  the  museum  is  1,750;  7,000 
individual  and  duplicate  collections  constitute  the  traveling  museum. 
The  number  of  lantern  slides  is  4,000,  of  stereoscopes  8,000,  and  of 
colored  charts  and  photographs,  2,000. 


ANNUAL  INCREASE  IX  ORDERS. 


How  the  popularity  of  the  museum  and  the  library  has  grown,  and 
to  w^hat  extent  their  use  in  the  schools  has  increased,  are  shown  by 
the  following  schedule: 

Record  of  delivery  increase. 


School  years. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Museum 
collec- 
tions. 


Teacher's 
library 
books. 


5,111 
11,830 
16,690 
19,153 
23,152 
29,039 
37.954 
42,994 


0 
300 
2,748 
3,368 
4,365 
4,790 
9,030 
12,471 


EXTENT  TO    WHICH    DIFFERENT   GROUPS  OF  MATERIAL  ARE  USED. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  museum  report  state  to  what 
extent  the  diflFerent  groups  of  material  have  been  used  and  which 
groups  are  in  greater  demand  than  others. 

Character  of  collections  ordered,  191 2-19 IS. 

Times  ordered 
Nature  of  material.  by  schools. 

Food  products 7,078 

Material  for  clothing  and  shelter 8, 840 

Mounted  birds 10,388 

Mounted  insects  and  butterflies 1, 503 

Reptiles,  amphibia,  and  sea  life 2,  637 

Mounted  mammals 2, 984 

Minerals 2,  787 

Pictorial  illustrations,  charts,  and  views 12, 213 

Material  illustrating  life  of  various  countries 2. 409 

Apparatus  for  physical  experiments 2, 313 

Lantern  lessons 4, 083 

Miscellaneous  material 64 

Total  number  of  collections  ordered 57, 299 

Library — Classification  of  boohs  issued,  1912-lS. 

Reference  books,  nature  study,  history,  and  geography 3, 907 

Philosophical  and  psychological  books 1, 715 
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TimtB  orderR) 
by  Ecboob. 

Peds^ogical  booke 2, 214 

Literature,  English,  otliical  stories,  etc 1,761 

Muaic  and  art 487 

Magazinea 2,011 

Eenewala 376 

Total  number  of  books  ifisueil J2, 471 

THE    WOEKING    STAFF   OF  THE    MUSEUM. 

The  working  staff  of  the  institution  consists  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge,  a  curator,  two  assistants,  a  librarian,  a  repairer, 
a  checker,  two  packers,  a  chaxiffour,  and  a  janitor. 


FiO.33.— CbeclilnEraani  of  Educallonal  Museum. 

VISITORS. 

The  museum  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Visitors  arc  always  welcome.  Frequently  teachers  take  their  classes 
to  the  institution  after  school  or  on  Saturdays,  not  to  give  instruction, 
but  to  reward  them  for  good  work  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
what  the  museum  offers.  A  large  number  of  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  some  from  abroad  visit  the  museiun  every  year. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  in  1912-13  was  3,886. 
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Cost  of  maintenance  y  1912~1S. 

Expendi-       Appropria- 
tures.  tions. 

Salaries $7,592.00    $7,800.00 

Ezpendituree  for  museum: 

Delivery  service 1, 800. 00 

Duplicate  material 867.  41 

Pennanent  equipment 476. 20 

Perishable  equipment 222.50 

Supplies 108.50 

Kinloch  telephone 39.  54 

Fumigation 124.30 

Postage 25.00 

Car  fare  for  lantern  slides 80. 00 

Photographic  account 9. 50 

Gas  and  electric  light  and  power 48.  74 

Fire  extinguishers 42. 00 

Drayage,  carpenter's  and  painter's  salary  (moving  to  new 

building) 403.85 

4,  620.  50      4,  700.  00 

Total  appropriation 12,500.00 

Tho  annual  expense  per  pupil  is  9  J  cents. 

HOW   CAN   A    SCHOOL   MUSEUM   BE   ESTABLISHED? 

In  cities  in  which  there  is  a  public  museum  opportimities  for  sys- 
tematic use  of  its  material  should  be  given  the  schools.  The  city- 
museum  should  establish  a  school  section;  it  should  gather  from  its 
stores  such  material  as  can  and  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  get  it  when  they  need  it.  This 
would  benefit  the  museums  as  much  as  the  schools.  The  number 
of  people  who  visit  the  great  storehouses  of  knowledge  in  the  large 
cities  is  deplorably  small.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  trained  in 
the  schools  to  use  museum  material  will,  when  they  have  become 
men  and  women,  visit  the  museum  often  and  will  make  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  the  opportunities  they  oflFer.  Aided  by  one  of 
Chicago's  public-spirited  citizens,  Mr.  N.  W.  Harris,  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  is,  at  present,  planning  a  sys- 
tematic cooperation  with  the  city  public  schools.  The  Harris  Public 
School  Extension  of  this  institution  will  supply  the  schools  with 
illustrative  material  taken  from  the  great  museiun. 

But  even  in  places  where  there  is  no  pubhc  museum,  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  school  museum  is  not  as  difficult  a  matter  as  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  A  great  deal  of  the  material  in  daily  use  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools  can  be  had  from  commercial  firms  in  the  city  and  in 
other  places,  much  of  it  for  the  asking.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  as  well  as  privately 
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owned  mines  and  quarries,  will  give 
from  magazines  and  railroad  and  stea 
arranged  and  classified.  With  mater: 
nucleus  and  with  purchases  of  other 
abroad,  a  serviceable  school  museum  ca 
of  the  school  will  readily  contribute  i 
might  be  used  in  the  institution.  Th 
the  grateful  recipient  of  a  large  numbi 
a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here 
Louis,  presented  to  the  institution  a  vi 
minerals.  Mr.  J.  A.  Valentine  Schmic 
12  large  glass  cases  of  insects,  a  supj)!' 
museum  can  make  up  coDections  foi 
Franklin  gave  the  museum  an  extens 
trating  Itlexican  life  and  history.  The 
mounted  birds  and  the  Garfield  School 
various  kinds  which  had  been  gathered 
of  the  school.  Another  principal  sent 
gathered  in  the  Philippines.  The  Misa 
gave  the  museum  its  comprehensive 
grown  in  the  Western  States.  A  m< 
large  jihotographs  representing  oriental 
to  the  institution  by  Mr.  James  W.  Be 

OPIXIONS    OF   MEN    AND   WOMEN    IK 

The  writer  feels  that  in  order  to  giv 
of  the  value  of  a  new  feature  of  school 
sent  his  own  opinion,  but  should  add  tl 
who  do  the  work  in  tlie  schools  and  w 
to  test  the  value  of  this  new  method  of 
curriculum. 

A  number  of  principals  of  the  schools 
CoDege  faculty  were  asked  to  state  whc 
as  an  adjunct  to  our  schools.  The  fol 
letters : 

The  auccesa  which  we  have  in  our  work  in  ph3 
dren  ia  due,  very  largely,  to  the  valuable  musei 
It  ia  true  that  aome  of  the  difEpulties  experienc 
are  overcome  in  our  BchooU  by  the  extenaive  Uf 
the  park,  river,  and  quarry  doea  much  to  make  ■ 
some  of  the  topics  for  instruction  will  show  that 
not  suliire.  A  glance  at  the  course  of  study  revi 
and  night,  measurement  of  latitude  and  longitude,  1 

atmospheric  moisture,  cloud  formatioiii  the  aeaaons, 

Muacum  provides  25  \-aluable  acta  of  apparatus  which  we  use  and  End  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  tJiese  and  kindred  topics  outtined  in  the  course  in 
physical  geography. 
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The  introduction  of  exhibits  of  illustrative  materials  from  the  public  school  muse  am 
has  met  a  much-felt  want  in  our  urban  teaching.  There  are  a  few  extremist-s  in  peda- 
gogical theory  who  still  maintain  that  it  is  useless  to  afford  children  specimens  of  natu- 
ral or  artificial  life  which  are  not  directly  involved  in  their  own  experiences.  Thia 
principle  would  narrowly  restrict  the  educational  field,  eliminating  much  that  is 
taught  and  intelligently  grasped  in  geography,  natural  science,  and  history.  It  would 
mean  that  the  city-bred  boy  or  girl  never  shall  enrich  his  life  with  facts  and  principles 
that  are  witnessed  only  at  first  hand  by  those  reared  in  rural  districts.  It  is  precii«ly 
because  many  children  can  not  go  forth  and  experience  at  first  hand  many  of  the  inter- 
esting facts  of  nature  and  life  that  the  museum  is  *'put  on  wheels"  and  carried  to  their 
own  schoolroom. 


In  my  extension  classes  with  teachers  at  the  Teachers'  Collie,  I  have  found  the 
museum  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  invaluable,  if  not  almost  indispensable.  I  have  had 
large  classes  that  have  pursued  the  study  of  St.  Loub  industries  from  year  to  year,  and 
we  have  found  that  the  museum  provides  material  that' makes  the  whole  industrial 
process  clear  from  the  raw  material  to  the  completed  product.  For  instance,  we  have 
the  textile  industry  in  our  city,  and  we  can  see  there  the  processes  by  which  the  raw 
cotton  is  made  into  cloth,  but  we  can  not  see  in  the  factory  how  the  raw  cotton  is  pro- 
duced, nor  how  all  the  by-products  are  used.  Here  the  museum  steps  in  and  prov-ides 
us  with  the  necessary  steps,  so  that  we  may  have  a  complete,  concrete  history  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the  cloth  comes  from  the 
mill.  After  the  cloth  leaves  the  mill,  it  is  easy  to  follow  it  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. By  the  aid  of  the  museum  we  can  present  the  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry;  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  industries  that  are  represented  in  our  city.  We 
can  thus  give  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  our  whole  industrial  life  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible. 


The  other  day  I  observed  a  very  interesting  review  lesson  on  the  Philippine  Islands, 
in  which  the  collections  of  articles  used  by  the  inhabitants  and  samples  of  Philippine 
products  from  the  museum  were  used.  As  the  lesson  proceeded,  each  pupil  went 
forward  and,  while  exhibiting  a  certain  article  or  product,  recited  upon  it  and  its 
relation  to  the  physical  geography  and  life  of  the  Philippines  as  best  he  could  from 
what  he  had  learned  from  previous  study  and  recitations  and  from  his  own  reading. 
This  review  lesson  was  full  of  life  and  meaning,  instead  of  tiresome  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils,  as  too  many  review  lessons  are.  The  teacher  questioned  and  suggested  as 
she  felt  necessary,  and  the  pupils  asked  questions  about  matters  that  were  not  made 
plain  by  the  pupil  reciting. 

Over  150  lantern-slide  collections  are  supplied  by  the  museum.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  conduct  a  lesson  of  this  kind  is  to  have  each  pupil  in  the  class  be  responsible 
for  collecting  and  reporting  interesting  matter  upon  one  slide.  As  the  lesson  proceeds 
the  pupils  and  teacher  ask  questions  of  the  one  reporting.  If  the  lesson  is  a  stor>%  such 
as  the  **Pied  Piper,"  the  children  may  tell  the  story  as  the  slides  are  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  These  pictures  will  give  the  children  excellent  suggestions  for  the  illustrative 
drawing  for  seat  work  in  language  and  reading.  We  have  from  2  to  10  lantern  lessons 
at  our  building  every  Thursday. 

It  requires,  however,  an  intelligent  use  of  this  material,  to  produce  proper  results 
The  question  of  method  must  be  worked  out  carefully  for  each  lesson.     A  proper  intro- 
duction, leading  the  pupils  into  the  proper  attitude  and  spirit,  before  the  material  is 
presented  to  them,  is  very  essential.     They  must  be  prepared  for  it,  and  it  must  be 
introduced  at  the  "psychological  moment,"  if  the  best  result  is  to  be  attained.     As 
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far  as  possible  the  pupils,  rather  than  the  teacher,  should  handle  and  use  the  material. 
After  the  material  has  been  examined  and  corrected,  a  summary,  giving  the  applica- 
tion and  conclusion,  driving  home  and  clinching  the  salient  points  of  the  lesson,  should 
not  be  omitted.  This  done,  "while  the  iron  is  hot,"  "will  add  50  per  cent  to  the  value 
of  the  lesson.  There  is  danger,  if  this  method  does  not  receive  careful  attention,  of 
the  pupils  regarding  the  material  as  merely  amusing  and  of  harmful  training  instead 
of  beneficial  training. 


The  museum  material  puts  the  child  in  direct  touch  with  the  real  life  and  products 
of  the  foreign  places.  The  stuffed  birds  and  animals  are  those  that  live  in  the  far-away 
land;  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  bamboo,  are  the  crops  cultivated  on  the  farms  of  strange 
people;  the  pictures  of  the  people,  of  their  homes,  dress,  and  occupation,  make  the 
child  almost  as  familiar  with  China,  Brazil,  or  Russia,  as  he  is  with  his  own  city. 

With  this  material  at  hand,  it  becomes  easy  to  teach  our  children  brought  up  in  a 
great  lowland  of  the  temperate  zone,  mountain  life,  torrid  and  frigid  zones,  and  the 
industries,  life,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people. 


The  circulating  collections  of  the  Educational  Museum  serve,  in  some  cases,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  textbook;  in  others,  the  textbook  is  a  more  or  less  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  museum  collections.  The  relative  importance  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  collection,  the  text,  and  the  teacher.  The  museum  collections  are  not  an 
educational  fad  or  busy  work,  or  a  cure-all  for  lazy  and  indifferent  teaching;  they  are 
a  return  to  a  first  principle  and  a  device  to  restore  to  classroom  instruction  the  con- 
creteness  which,  in  too  many  cases,  it  has  lost. 

The  collections  have  been  especially  useful  in  teaching  foreign-born  children 
natural  history,  geography,  and  English.  Many  of  then  have  had  considerable  mental 
development  in  foreign  schools  in  their  native  tongue,  and  need  as  fast  as  possible  to 
get  an  acquaintance  with  their  new  environment  and  their  adopted  language  com- 
mensurate with  their  development.  To  this  end  simple  industrial  pictures,  typical 
landscapes,  and  stuffed  birds  and  animals  so  disposed  that  all  can  see  are  a  very  great 
help. 


Children  literally  clap  their  hands  when  the  teacher  uncovers  Mr.  Squirrel  or  the 
Blue  Bird ;  and  there  is  at  once  a  new  interest  in  the  reading  or  language  lessons  on 
these  subjects.  Likewise  the  pictures — charts,  stereoscopic  views  or  lantern  lessons — 
never  fail  to  bring  delight  to  the  children  and  to  enliven  interest  in  the  various  sub- 
jects which  they  represent.  Even  if  this  were  the  only  claim  that  could  be  made  for 
them,  our  museum  would  be  worth  while. 

Museum  collections  in  my  school,  however,  are  not  only  interesting;  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  to  pupils  in  gaining  many  ideas  that  otherwise  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get.  Without  them,  children  would  fail  in  many  instances  through 
lack  of  adequate  experience  to  secure  the  right  imagery. 


It  is  manifestly  impractical  to  try  to  bring  school  children  into  first-hand  relation 
with  all  the  processes  and  objects  concerning  which  we  desire  them  to  have  quite 
accurate  ideas.  The  city  child  is  isolated,  to  a  large  extent,  from  nature,  from 
agricultural,  mining,  and  fishing  processes  and  products,  and  in  the  present  order  of 
things  even  from  industrial,  transportation,  commercial,  and  professional  activities 
and  results.    These  deficiencies  in  experiences  gained  in  the  natural  routine  of  life 
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can  be  made  up  in  a  limited  way  by  excursions  to  the  country,  the  park,  the  factory, 
etc.,  but  only  in  a  limited  way.  St.  Louis  has  attempted  to  lessen  this  deficiency  of 
sense  experience  through  the  use  of  museum  materials. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  selections  in  the  readers,  used  in  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  are  concerning  concrete  objects  and  dramatic  situations 
that  can  be  pictured  and  that  are  not  usually  present  in  the  schoolroom.  A  smaller 
per  cent  of  the  selections  in  the  readers  used  in  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive, 
are  of  such  a  nature.    In  case  of  such  selections,  museum  materials  are  very  helpful. 


Perhaps  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  museum  materials  is  in  connection  with. 
geography  teaching.  By  means  of  charts,  stereoscopic  views,  lantern  slides,  t>T)ical 
costumes,  etc.,  the  shape,  surface,  natural  scenes  of  particular  beauty,  grandeur,  <» 
uniqueness,  the  products  of  the  fine  arts,  their  symbols  of  patriotism  and  appreciation, 
the  processes  and  products  of  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  fishing,  and  the  varied 
industries,  the  leisure  pursuits,  dress  and  appearance,  homee,  etc.,  of  a  people  and 
country  may  be  more  vividly  and  quickly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  than 
can  possibly  be  done  by  the  study  of  the  printed  page  or  by  spoken  words. 


We  raise  a  small  plat  of  wheat  in  the  school  garden  each  year.  Aiter  the  wheat  has 
been  harvested,  we  send  to  the  museum  for  the  wheat  products.  The  room  that  has 
had  charge  of  the  plat  of  wheat  takes  the  products  and  prepares  stories  about  each 
one,  using  encyclopedias,  farmers'  bulletins,  and  books  from  the  library,  as  well  as 
their  geographies  and  reports  of  State  bureaus. 

An  announcement  is  sent  through  the  school  that  room  X  is  ready  to  give  a  lecture 
upon  wheat  and  wheat  products  at  the  nature  study  period  of  any  room  wishing  them. 

At  the  time  appointed  a  group  from  the  room  that  has  been  studying  wheat  goes  to 
another  room,  and  each  one  in  turn  makes  a  talk  upon  some  phase  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duction, distribution,  or  manufactured  products,  illustrating  the  talk  by  means  of 
the  samples  from  the  museum  and  the  samples  from  the  garden. 

After  they  have  gone,  the  teacher  asks  the  children  of  the  room  visited  to  write 
letters  to  the  visiting  room  telling  them  what  they  have  learned  from  the  lectures. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Teachers'  College  contains  some  valuable  cautions  and  sugges- 
tions: 

"The  material  in  our  school  museum  has  been  catalogued  according  to  its  service- 
ability for  given  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
delivery  of  this  material  to  any  school  when  it  is  wanted.  What  is  the  teacher  to  do 
with  it?  Is  she  to  hold  up  an  object  before  the  class  and  say,  'See,  children,  what  I 
hold  in  my  hand,'  and  then  after  a  few  superficial  questions  proceed  as  though  the 
object  were  not  there  at  all?  If  the  objects  are  to  serve  more  than  a  merely  spectacular 
purpose,  we  must  decide  beforehand  just  what  they  are  to  contribute  to  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  and  what  methods  we  must  pursue  to  secure  this 
development. 

''The  primary  and  obvious  purpose  in  the  use  of  any  objects  in  instruction  is  to 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  pupils;  this  means,  to  the  senses  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  and 
not  merely  to  those  of  the  two  or  three  pupils  in  the  front  seats.  A  method  must  be 
found  by  which  this  fundamental  condition  is  met. 

"Let  us  now  examine,  by  reference  to  material  typical  of  the  public  school  museum 
how  and  to  what  ends  such  material  may  be  used.    What  is  the  purpose  of  introducing] 
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let  us  say,  a  stuffed  squirrel  into  the  schoolroom?  Primarily,  to  give  the  child  concrete 
images.  But  the  stuffed  specimen  is,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  a  squirrel. 
It  is  not  aUve,  it  is  not  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is  not  so  much  a  squirrel  as  a  symbol 
of  a  squirrel.  To  build  up  the  concrete  image,  then,  the  teacher  must  help  the  child 
translate  the  stuffed  specimen  into  a  live  animal.  We  think  of  an  animal  as  alive 
when  we  think  of  it  as  fimctioning.  It  functions  as  it  attempts  to  meet  its  needs,  and 
it  meets  these  needs  by  the  use  of  such  tools  as  it  has,  that  is,  the  parts  of  its  body. 
So,  instead  of  asking.  How  many  legs  has  this  animal?  What  kind  of  claws  has  it? 
WTiat  is  the  color  of  its  fur?  What  kind  of  teeth  has  it?  We  say.  This  animal  lives  in 
trees;  sometimes  it  comes  down  upon  the  ground.  Examine  the  specimen  to  see  what 
keeps  it  from  falling  when  it  runs  up  a  tree.  How  do  you  suppose  it  keeps  from  being 
cai^ht  by  its  enemies?  It  eats  nuts.  What  tools  can  you  find  with  which  it  may 
crack  the  nuts? 

**  It  is  by  helping  the  primary  grade  pupil  to  realize  that  the  animal  has  problems 
like  some  of  our  own  and  ways  of  solving  them  unlike  our  own  that  we  may  hope  to 
attain  the  aim  of  nature  lessons  in  the  lower  grades,  namely,  the  development  of  sym- 
pathetic relations  between  the  child  and  nature.  Furthermore,  if  later  these  pupils 
have  a  lesson  on  the  rabbit  or  the  gopher,  either  in  the  same  grade  or  in  one  above,  a 
comparison  of  the  animals  studied  will  serve  to  develop  the  concept  rodent. 

'*  Abstract  teaching  is  often  condemned  as  though  the  abstract  in  and  of  itself  were 
an  evil.  The  real  evil  is  our  use  of  the  abstract  before  the  pupil  has  sufficient  concrete 
experience  from  which  to  make  the  abstraction.  It  is  an  equally  serious  evil  if  the 
pupil  never  reaches  the  abstract,  because  he  thereby  fails  to  acquire  the  mental 
freedom  which  the  use  of  the  abstract  gives  him  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
Ufa." 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington f  September  i,  1914- 

Sm:  The  most  important  factor  in  any  school  is  the  teacher.  With 
able  men  and  women  as  teachers,  well  educated,  well  trained,  and  pos- 
sessed of  professional  knowledge  and  skill  and  of  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  work  of  the  school,  almost  any 
school  may  succeed  regardless  of  all  other  conditions.  With  inca- 
pable men  and  women  of  the  weak  and  negative  type  as  teachers, 
uneducated,  untrained,  with  no  professional  knowledge,  unskilled, 
and  having  no  adequate  conception  of  the  life  the  pupils  are  to  live 
and  the  work  they  are  to  do  or  of  how  the  school  should  help  toward 
either,  no  school,  however  housed,  or  equipped  with  whatever  appa- 
ratus, however  organized,  or  whatever  its  courses  of  study  on  paper 
may  be,  can  hope  to  do  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  good  it 
should  do.  It  may  even  do  more  harm  than  good.  True  of  all 
schools,  this  is  especially  true  of  schools  in  the  open  country,  villages, 
and  small  towns.  Therefore,  the  preparation  and  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  are  matters  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  preparation  of 
teachers  now  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  country,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation undertook  a  year  and  a  half  ago  an  investigation  based  on  55 
typical  coimties  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  task 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
An  inquiry  was  sent  to  6,000  teachers.  Practically  50  per  cent  of 
these  replied.  The  accompanying  manuscript  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Foght's  study  of  these  replies.  Since,  in  any  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
the  better  prepared  and  more  successful  teachers  reply  more  readily 
than  those  less  well  prepared  and  less  successful,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  actual  average  conditions  are  less  favorable  than  this  report 
seems  to  indicate.  Of  the  2,941  teachers  replying,  4  per  cent  have 
had  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  schooling,  45  per  cent  have 
completed  four  years  of  high-school  work,  32.3  per  cent  have  had 
no  professional  preparation,  and  3.2  per  cent  are  normal-school 
graduates.     Had  all  the  6,000  teachers  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  sent 
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replied,  no  doubt  the  first  of  these  figures  would  have  been  consider- 
ably larger,  while  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  would  have  been 
much  smaller.  However,  the  figures  show  conditions  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  indicate  clearly  the  need  of  a  radical  change  in  our  rural 
school  pohcy. 

The  brief  accounts  of  some  unusually  successfid  rural  schools,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  some  typical  normal  schools  to  adjust  their  work  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  rural  schools  and 
leaders  in  rural  education,  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  I 
recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
To  the  Seceetaey  of  the  Intbbiob. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  our  nu*al  schools  should  be  based 
on  principles  broad  enough  to  produce  an  agricultiu'al  citizenship 
of  highest  ideals  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  live  their  lives  in  the  open 
country,  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  has  called  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  time-honored  one-teacher  school,  now  well 
under  way  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  some  localities,  it  is 
true,  the  small  school  will  continue  to  be  the  only  school  for  many 
years  to  come;  but  even  in  such  places  school  work  can  be  revitalized 
and  redirected  so  as  to  answer  more  fuUy  the  needs  of  present-day 
agricultural  life. 

The  reorganization  of  the  prevailing  system  of  rural  schools  aims 
to  provide,  within  reach  of  all  coimtry  children,  carefully  graded 
elementary  schools  and  a  sufficient  number  of  rural  high  schools 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  rural  community,  in  order  that 
people  in  the  country  may  procure  a  broad  farm  culture  and  the 
fundamentals  of  a  scientific  agriculture  without  going  away  from 
home.  Tlirougfa  this  means  the  schools  should  be  enabled  to  produce 
the  trained  leadership  required  to  put  the  rural  population  fully 
abreast  of  the  many  new  problems  in  country  life.  Many  factors 
enter  into  the  problem  of  remaking  the  rural  schools,  such  as  well- 
prepared  teachers,  satisfactory  unit  of  oi^anization,  close  and  intel- 
ligent supervision,  and  redirected  course  of  study.  Of  these,  none 
is  more  important  than  the  first. 

It  is  certain  that  the  trained  leadership  needed  in  rural  districts 
can  not  be  fully  realized  imtil  a  staff  of  teachers,  professionally 
trained,  imbued  with  correct  vision  and  real  power,  establish  them- 
selves in  the  rural  districts  as  permanent  teachers  and  commimity 
builders. 

The  teaching  profession  has  recognized  for  some  time  that  rural 
teachers  are  not  generally  so  well  prepared  as  they  should  be  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  problems  confronting  them.  Indeed,  special  prepa- 
ration of  rural  teachers  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in  the  United 
States.  Some  educators  still  hold  that  any  teacher  of  reasonably 
good  academic  and  professional  preparation  should  be  able  to  teach 
a  good  country  school.  This  may  be  true  enough  so  far  as  the  imi- 
versal  elements  of  an  education  are  concerned;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  when  it  comes  to  rooting  the  school  to  the  soil  and  making  it 
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answer  the  needs  of  the  community  where  it  is  maintained.  We 
prepare  teachers  for  kindergarten  work,  for  English,  for  Latin,  and 
for  other  subjects.  Why  not  abo  for  rural  schools,  where  the  prob- 
lems are  many*  and  increasii^ly  complex? 

Satisfactory  data  have  long  been  lacking  on  which  to  base  a  cam- 
paign for  better-prepared  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
study  is  to  lend  assistance  in  this  direction.  First,  it  seeks  to  ascer- 
tain the  preparation  and  efficiency  of  the  staff  of  rural  teachers  now 
at  work  in  the  schools;  and,  second,  it  aims  to  sunmiarize  and  put 
into  available  form  what  the  normal  schools,  agricultural  collies, 
and  other  schools  are  doing  for  rural  teacher  training. 

The  pursuit  of  the  study  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties. 

The  data  used  in  the  tables  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  are  the 

result  of  correspondence  carried  on  with  nearly  6,000  teachers  living 

in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  with  all  the  regularly  Usted  normal 

schools  and  agricultural  colleges.    The  teachers  addressed  were  not 

always  prompt  in  making  reply,  and  sometimes  had  to  be  followed 

up  to  other  communities,  because  their  schools  had  closed  before 

they  could  be  reached.    As  a  result  of  this  the  study  has  been  drawn 

out  over  nearly  a  year  and  a  half;  but  in  return  it  is  felt  that  the  data, 

though  representing  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of 

nu*al  teachers  of  the  country,  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  the 

purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

H.  W.  F. 


EFFICIENCY  AND  PREPARATION  OF  RURAL 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


I.  EFFICIENCY  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS  NOW  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

IfETHOD  OF  PBOGEDUBE. 

The  first  section  of  the  study  is  based  on  a  simple  questionnaire 
addressed  to  nearly  6,000  teachers  at  work  in  the  rural  schools.  It 
was  deemed  impracticable  to  communicate  with  all  the  large  army  of 
approximately  267,000  rural  teachers  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  a 
careful  selection  of  nxunbers  was  made,  by  counties,  in  each  of  the  48 
States,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  this  typical  of  all  the  several 
geographical  sections  of  the  country,  with  their  own  educational 
characteristics  and  peculiarities. 

The  final  comparative  figures  are  not  based  on  the  educational 
status  of  individual  States,  but  on  that  of  the  States  by  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  viz.  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  South  Cen- 
tral, North  Central,  and  Western.  It  would  have  been  eminently 
unfair  to  have  based  the  figures  upon  a  ranking  by  States,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  limit  the  study  to  one  or  two  typical  counties  in 
each  State.  It  is  believed  that  under  the  group  system  of  comparison, 
involving  as  it  does  a  range  of  from  8  to  12  typical  counties  to  each 
geographical  divbion,  the  study  is  sufficiently  intensive  for  the  law 
of  averages  to  become  effective. 

As  a  first  step  of  procedure,  special  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  residing  in  the  different  States,  or  the  local  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  or  both  working  together,  selected  for  use  in  the 
investigation  3  to  5  counties  typical  of  their  particular  States.  The 
nxunber  of  counties  selected  in  this  manner — 192  in  all — ^was  further 
reduced  to  55  before  the  correspondence  began.  These  55  counties 
appeared  to  contain  all  the  marked  geographical  and  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  grand  divisions  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  influenced  the  local  educational  development  to  be  foimd  in 
the  larger  Ust  of  counties.  For  instance,  the  counties  selected  in  the 
South  Atlantic  division  represent  every  geographical  variation;  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  great  mountain  valleys, 
and  the  Appalachian  belt  are  all  included.    In  similar  manner  the 
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richness  or  comparative  poverty  of  the  soil  and  population,  whetb€r 
agricultural,  mining,  liunberii^,  or  stock  raising,  native  or  foreign, 
black  or  white,  have  all  entered  irto  the  final  consideration. 

The  questionnaires  were  filled  in  and  returned  by  2,941  of  the  per- 
sons addiessed,  this  being  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on 
the  lists.  The  resulting  data  were  thereupon  compiled  and  tested 
from  other  sources  and  tabulated,  as  will  appear  from  a  study  of  the 
following  pages.  Graphic  charts  have  been  added  wherever  it  was 
deemed  feasible. 

Table  1,  following,  summarizes  all  the  data  by  States  and  grand 
divisions  imder  captions  based  on  the  queries  sent  out.  It  shows  that 
55  coimties  are  included  in  the  study,  with  a  total  of  2,941  teachers 
reporting.  Of  these,  only  697,  or  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  are  males. 
There  are  529  men  and  women,  or  exactly  18  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  who  are  married.  There  are  1,937  teachers  giving  instruc- 
tion in  eight  grades  or  more,  which  means  that  fully  66  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  have  from  22  to  35  or  more  recitations  daily.  Very  few 
teachers  are  provided  with  homes  by  the  boards  of  education.  Most 
of  them  board  and  lodge  in  the  district  where  they  teach,  although 
526  report  that  they  do  not  reside  in  the  school  conmiunity.  The 
length  of  teacher  experience  is  a  little  more  than  45  school  months 
for  each  teacher,  divided  among  3.4  schools.  The  figiu*es  for  aca- 
demic preparation  show  that  117,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have 
had  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  school  preparation;  950,  or 
32.3  per  cent,  have  had  no  professional  preparation  whatever;  and 
only  20  teachers  report  attendance  at  schools  making  a  specialty  of 
preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
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MEN   AND   WOliEN  TEAOHEBS  IN  THE   SOHOOLS. 

Diagram  1  conveys  information  that  is  highly  significant.     The 
solid  lines  represent  the  findings  of  the  present  investigation  and 

^^^^^^^^^^^^HHj  25.7  per  oent. 
United  States 09999999999999919991*^" 

■■^■■i    13.7 
North  Atlantic 119999999999991    ••« 

■■n^^Bm  17.7 

North  Centbal ^fJfmvwTyy^yyz?^    isft 

■■■■■■■■■  tSJ 

Western v^^7yyyyyyx7yx/^v^ 

■■^■■■■■■■■^^■B    37.8 
South  Atlantic i8999>9>9599>999999959995^^T^^^^ 

■■■■■■■■■■^^■^^■H    43.1 
South  Central ymmTzJyTfTyyyyTy^yzyTTTTj!!^!^^^^^^ 

Yimu/ff/rr/rrfr///^^  33.» 

Men  teachers  in  rural  oommunities. 

Total  men  teachers— urban  and  rural— according 
to  the  1010  census. , 

DiAOSAM  1.— Distribution  of  men  teachers,  by  geographical  dlyisions. 

are  limited  to  rural  teachers.  The  barred  lines  give  the  results  as 
ascertained  by  the  Federal  Census  for  1910,  and  include  all  teachers, 
rural  and  urban.  A  comparison  of  the  graphs  discloses  that  25.7  per 
centof  the  rural  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  men,  while  only  20  per 

cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  for  the  nation 
are  men.  This  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  compara- 

Women    Teacher.  \       timely  large  percentage  of 

^^„i  \      men    teachers    m    rural 

communities  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral States.  The  North 
Atlantic  division  has  only 
13.7  per  cent  of  men 
teachers  in  rural  commu- 
nities, while  the  South 
Central  division  heads 
the  list  with  43.1  per 
cent. 
A  further  study  of  the 

DiAO&Ax  2.— OomparatlTe  number  of  men  and  women  teachers   Statistics  shoWS  that  men 

inruralcommunities.  teachcrS     in     the     North 

Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions  are,  in  the  main, 
young  and  of  limited  experience,  although  a  few  of  those  reporting 
are  well-prepared,  mature  teachers  in  thoroughly  oi^anized  consoU- 
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dated  schools  and  rural  high  schools.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  divisions  the  men  are  not  only  more  numerous, 
but  their  average  school  tenure  (diagram  8)  is  much  longer.  The 
average  age  for  all  men  teachers  in  these  sections  of  the  country  is 
also  considerably  higher  than  elsewhere,  although  their  academic 
and  professional  training  (diagrams  9  and  14)  is  much  inferior. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  the  figures  is  that  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  have  offered  yoimg  men  the  greatest 
opportunities  in  a  variety  of  callings  and  occupations  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the  schools.  Everything 
else  being  equal,  a  section  of  the  country  ought  to  be  considered 
fortunate  in  having  a  large  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  its  schools; 
but  if  it  should  prove  that  these  men  are  in  the  schools  chiefly  be- 
cause they  can  find  nothing  more  remunerative  to  do  elsewhere, 
conditions  would  be  \mfortunate,  to  say  the  least. 

MABRIED   AND   SINGLE  TEAOHEBS. 

Diagram  3  shows  the  married  rural  teachers  in  the  United  States 
as  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers.    The  North  Central 

United  States.., 
North  Central.  , 
North  Atlantic, 

Western 

SotTTH  Atlantic.  , 

South  Central ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    ^V 

Married  teachers  in  niral  oommimitieB. 
DuoRAK  3.— DIstrnmtloii  of  married  teachers,  by  geographical  dlvisloiis. 

division  has  only  10  percent,  while  the  South  Central  division  has 
28.7  per  cent.  Clearly  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  data 
for  men  teachers  and  for  married  teachers.  The  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  lai^est  number  of  men  teachers  have  also  the  lai^est 
percentage  of  married  teachers.  The  North  Atlantic  and  Western 
divisions  show  a  considerable  number  of  married  women  teachers. 
In  the  former  many  of  the  women  have  reentered  the  teaching  profes- 
sion after  marriage,  forced,  apparently,  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
In  the  West  the  disproportion  in  some  places  between  the  number  of 
males  and  females  may  explain  the  comparatively  lai^e  number  of 
married  women  teachers  there,  most  of  whom  remain  in  the  schools 
only  a  short  time  after  marriage. 
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OKB-TEAOHSB  SCHOOLS  AND  BIANT  BEOITATIONS. 

The  figures  show  that  1,937  teachers,  or  abnost  two-thirds  of  all 
reporting,  teach  eight  or  more  grades  each,  and  give  daily  instruc- 
tion in  from  22  to  35  classes.  This  means  that  recitation  periods 
average  9  to  13  minutes  each — a  very  short  time  in  which  to  ''hear" 
even  the  simplest  exercises.  Many  States  require  the  teachers  to 
adhere  to  a  State  course  of  study,  which  tends  to  oi^anize  and  par- 
tially grade  the  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  lai^e  number  of  classes  in  the  daily  program 
by  reorganizing  the 
school  on  the  group 
plan — i.  e.,  combining 
the  eight  grades  into 
three  or  four  groups — 
and  by  a  system  of  alter- 
nation and  correlation 
of  subjects. 

Of  tixe  schools  report- 
ing, 937  report  more 
than  one  teacher,  67  of 
these  being  village 
schools.  The  former  in- 
clude chiefly  consoli- 
dated graded  schools 
and  rural  high  schools  of 
the  new  type.  This  re- 
organization of  the  rural 
schools  through  centrali- 
zation and  consoUdation  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  a  burdensome  number  of  classes  per  teacher. 

BESIDENOE   OF  TEAOHEBS. 

Of  a  total  of  2,941  teachers,  only  73  live  in  homes  provided  by 
the  school  community,  2,415  board  and  lodge  in  the  community, 
and  526  spend  the  school  day  only  in  the  district,  having  their  homes 
•elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that  a  teacher  who  spends  only  six  hours 
each  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  in  the  school  community  will  be 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  for  community  leadership.  His 
labors  are  limited  by  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom;  he  can  neither 
understand  nor  sympathize  with  extraneous  interests.  The  teachers 
who  reside  in  the  community  throughout  the  school  week  do  better, 
though  many  of  them  are  likely  to  have  their  sympathies  and  vital 
interests  in  the  village  or  city  where  they  spend  week  ends.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  has  a  permanent  home  provided 


DijlO&ax  4.— Comparstlye  xrambers  of  married  and  unmarriad 
teachers  in  rural  communities. 
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by  the  community  finds  it  possible  to  become  a  permanent  comr 
munity    leader.     In    the    few    communities    reporting    permanent 

homes  the  teachers  are 
usually  able  to  project 
the  school  into  the  home 
and  draw  the  home  close 
to  the  school.  TVhere 
teachers'  cottages  are 
provided,  these,  aside 
from  making  the  teach- 
ers' own  lives  more  at- 
tractive, naturally  be- 
come the  rallying  cen- 
ters for  all  community 
activities. 

BUBAL  SCHOOL  TENUBE8. 

The  average  age  when 
beginning  to  teachis  1 9.2 

DiAOKAM  5.~Peroaitage  of  rural  teachers  having  8  grades  or  more     years  f  or  the  entire  COUn- 

and  leas  than  8  grades.  •;  t  x-l  ^   xi 

try,  and  the  age  of  the 
teachers  at  the  time  of  reporting  was  26.3.  Tlie  average  number  of 
schools  taught  by  each  teacher  is  3.4,  and  the  average  of  school 
months  is  13.8,  or  al- 
most two  years  to  a 
school,  counting  the  av- 
erage school  year  in  the 
rural  districts  at  140 
days.  The  total  num- 
ber of  months  taught  by 
the  average  teacher  is 
45.4  school  months,  or 
about  6.5  school  years. 
The  North  Central 
States  make  the  poorest 
showing  in  every  phase 
of  school  tenure,  while 
the  North  Atlantic 
States  hold  the  highest 
rank. 

The  data  show  better 

averages  in  school  t^l-    ^^^^^^'^  a.— Peroentage  of  mnJ  teachers  having  25  or  more  reolt»> 

ures  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated.    The  large  majority  of  teachers,  however,  fall  far  below 
these  figures;  but  several  hundred  teachers  report  tenures  ranging 
from  15  to  37  years,  which  tends  to  raise  the  average  greatly.     One 
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Georgia  teacher  writes:  *'I  am  64  years  of  age  and  have  taught  20 
years."  An  Illinois  teacher  says:  *'I  have  taught  50  years.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  women  in  the  United  States  have  taught  50 
years." 

Probably  the  most  vital  phase  of  teacher  tenure  is  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  same  community.  While  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  getting  into  ruts  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  same  locaUty, 

[BMh  dot  represents  10  or  a  fraction  of  10  teachers.] 
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DuoEAx  7.— Bural  taaofaar  r«Id«ioa,  by  geographical  dlylsians. 

there  is  vastly  more  harm  likely  to  come  from  leaving  it  too  early. 
The  average  time  for  each  school  in  rural  United  States  is  a  trifle 
less  than  two  school  years  of  140  days  each,  or  considerably  less 
than  one  calendar  year.  This  average  is  very  much  less  for  a  majority 
of  the  teachers,  the  few  permanent,  professional  teachers  alone 
bringing  it  up  close  to  the  two-year  level.  So  long  as  teachers  con- 
tinue to  be  peripatetics,  the  best  results  in  community  leadership 
can  not  be  expected. 
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ELEMENTABY   80HOOL  PBEFABATION. 

Diagram  9  discloses  that  4  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  less  than 
eight  years  of  schooling,  i.  e.,  they  have  completed  less  than  the 
traditional  elementary  school.  In  some  States,  imfortiinately, 
there  is  no  academic  standard  of  requirements  aside  from  ability  to 
pass  an  examination  before  a  local  county  superintendent  or  other 
supervising  official.  As  a  result  many  half-taught  young  people, 
with  Uttle  or  no  professional  attainments,  having  but  slight  compre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  coimtry  life,  hold  places  in  the  schools  and 
keep  down  the  standards  of  efficiency.  The  North  Central  States 
have  the  best  record  in  this  respect,  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reporting  less  than  eight  years  in  the  elementary  schools.     The 
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DiAO&AX  8.— Teacher  ezperlcnoe  by  geographical  divisions. 

South  Central  States,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the  poorest  showing, 

with  11.2  per  cent. 

In  order  to  grasp  fully  the  startling  inefficiency  of  many  of  the 

teachers  in  an  academic  way,  one  needs  only  to  take  a  glance  at  a 

few  of  the  letters  received,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  below  without 

alteration  as  to  composition,  spelling,  thought,  etc.    The  first  was 

received  from  a  yoimg  man  in  Florida  who  has  been  stru^ling  upward 

and  trying  to  make  headway  against  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

He  writes  a  pathetic  letter,  that  at  the  same  time  shows  an  amAzing 

degree  of  unpreparedness  for  the  task  of  his  life-calling: 

I  spent  12  months  in  Rocky  spring  School  when  A  child  }0  years  old  6  months  in 
the  Fla.  Inst,  when  I  was  19i  years  old  This  is  All  I  have  ben  except  taking  a  corae 
through  the  mail 
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P.  S.  Please  excuse  this  As  my  hand  is  a  little  hurt,  I  havent  any  farther  to  help 
me.  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  a  mother  and  grandmother  all  my  life,  Though  I  entend 
to  be  a  man  some  day,  If  you  can  help  me  to  success  I  will  be  very  thankful  and  will 
do  what  ever  is  in  my  part  are  is  required  of  me  to  do. 

This  brief  statement  comes  from  a  Geoi^ia  teacher,  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  service: 

I  am  single,  64  years  old  and  have  taught  20  years.  Most  of  my  trayning  under  a 
Govemest*  Some  of  my  schools  6  months  some  8  months.  I  allways  give  Good 
Results  to  my  Patrons.    I  Teach  all  of  the  Grades  to  7th. 

ACADEMIC    PBEPABATIGN    ABOVE    THE    ELEMENTABT    SCHOOL. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  teacher,  even  in  the  poorest  com- 
munities, should  be  able  to  write  an  intelligent  letter,  having  due 

regard  for  thought, 
spelling,  capitalization, 
etc.  Yet  surprisingly 
large  numbers  of  the 
teachers  made  little  bet- 
ter showing  than  the  two 
quoted  above. 

In  general,  no  teacher 
should  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  schools  who 
has  not  completed  a 
high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  Without 
such  preparation  the 
teacher  can  not  have  the 
necessary  reserve  store 
of  information  to  draw 

DiAOBAM  10.~P6rceiitage  of  rural  teachers  haying  had  lees  than    ffojxi    aS    OCCasion    maV 
eight  grades  of  elementary  school  preparation.  .  i      i        •     • 

demand;  he  is  m  con- 
stant danger  of  getting  into  ruts;  and  his  educational  vision  becomes 
hopelessly  narrowed  and  indistinct. 

The  investigation  shows  that  1,343,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Of  the  rest,  943  have 
spent  some  time  in  high-school  attendance,  99  have  completed  full 
courses  at  normal  schools,  and  671  have  had  partial  courses  in  these 
schools.  Finally,  183  have  completed  full  imiversity  or  collie 
courses,  leading  to  bachelors'  degrees,  and  289  have  taken  partial 
courses. 

These  figures  are  encouraging.  Moreover,  recent  school  legislation 
on  teacher  certification,  would  indicate  that  academic  mininmim 
requirements  are  being  imiformly  raised.  Very  soon,  probably, 
most  of  the  States  will  have  set  their  standard  at  a  four-year  high- 
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school  minimnTn.    Many  States  have  already  attained  this  desid- 
eratum, and  others  are  striving  toward  it  step  by  step. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

Diagram  12  shows  the  startling  fact  that  950  of  the  teachers,  or 
about  32.3  per  cent,  have  had  no  professional  preparation  whatever 
for  their  work.  This  poor  showing  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  '* professional  preparation"  has  been  interpreted  in  the  present 
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Diagram  11.— Academic  preparation  of  mral  teachers  above  the  elementary  school. 

study  in  a  most  liberal  way.  Under  this  head  have  been  included  not 
only  regular  courses  in  normal  schools,  schools  of  education  in  col- 
leges and  universities;  professional  courses  in  agricultural  colleges, 
and  high-school  training  courses,  but  also  summer  courses  and  other 
short  courses  in  reputable  institutions.  Short-time  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  superficial  review  courses  only  have  been  excluded  from 
the  count. 

The  Western  States  stand  first,  with  only  22.9  per  cent  not  profes- 
sionally prepared.     The  North  Central  States  come  next,  with  24.5 
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per  cent.  The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  show, 
respectively,  39.6  per  cent  and  42.9  per  cent. 

WHEBB  THB  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  WAS  ATTAINED. 

Out  of  the  total  2,941  teachers,  96  have  complete  normal  school 
courses  to  their  credit,  and  82  others  have  taken  partial  courses 

Unitkd  Statss , ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H   9LZ 

Wbbtkkn ^^^^^^^^^^^^H   n.9 

North  CxNTBAL ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H   M.S 

North  Atlantic ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  M 

BourqATLAimc ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H   11.6 

South  Cbntral ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H   4S.9 

Having  DO  proftBsional  ];>reparatlaii. 
Diagram  12.— ProfeosionAl  pteparation  of  niral  teachen,  by  geographical  dMsitaos, 

in  normal  schools.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  normal 
schools  have  in  the  past  suppUed  surprisingly  few.professionaUy  pre- 
pared rural  teachers  from  their  regular  courses.    Large  numbers  of 

rural  teachers  have 
been  attending  these 
schools  forspecial  sum- 
mer courses,  however, 
Have  some  X  ^j     ^    ^^    appear 

■^  ^         below,  many  of  the  nor- 

mal schools  are  just 
b^inning  to  oi^anize 
specialdepartmentsfor 
rural  teachers. 

Professional  courses 
in  schools  of  education 
in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  been  com- 
pleted by  73  teachers. 

Only  8  have  pursued 

^^1^  ^^^  full     pedagogical 

coiirses  in  agricultural 

DiAORAM  18.— Ona-third  of  all  niral  teadiere  hare  no  profBnfcmal       collcfifes    and   27   have 

pFBDarauon.  ■  •   % 

taken  partial  courses. 
A  larger  number  are  graduates  from  high-school  teacher-train- 
ing courses  and  county  training  courses — 202  report  gradu- 
ation from  the  former,  a  majority  of  these  being  from  New 
York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  457  have 
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attended  the  latter,  which  include  the  Wisconsin  county  training 
schools  and  a  number  of  minor  training  schools  oiganized  by  State 
authority,  such  as  the  Nebraska  junior  normal  schools  with  special 
departments  organized  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
rural  teachers  now  in  the  service  is  their  professional  unpreparedness. 
One-third  of  all  of  them  have  no  professional  basis  on  which  to  build 
or  specific  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Yet  every 
teacher,  from  the  rural  school  to  the  college,  should  be  required  to 
know  something  about  psychology  and  child  study,  philosophy  of 
education,  history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  school  manage- 
ment and  methods,  etc.,  before  beginning  his  work. 


II.  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  NEEDED  TO  PROFESSIONALIZE 

RURAL  TEACJHING. 

INTIMATE   BELATION   OF  SALABIES   AND   PBBPARATION. 

PubUc-school  teachers  in  the  United  States  receive  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $485.  Rural-school  teachers  instruct  the  children 
of  53.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  but  get  as  their  share  only 
45.5  per  cent  of  the  total  amoimt  spent  for  salaries^.  Their  average 
annual  salary  is,  accordingly,  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
above  stated.  Artisans,  domestics,  and  common  laborers  receive 
better  wages  than  dp  these  teachers. 

In  a  general  way,  the  amoimt  of  salary  received  by  the  teacher  is  a 
measure  (1)  of  his  efficiency  and  (2)  of  the  value  in  which  his  services 
are  held  by  the  community.  The  first  point  may  properly  be  qu|di- 
fied  by  the  statement  that  a  teacher's  income  is  scarcely  to  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  His  pecuniary  earnings  come  in  the 
form  of  salary,  not  wages.  In  addition  to  the  money  received,  many 
real  satisfactions  of  an  altruistic  nature  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  Nation  has  placed  a 
low  valuation  on  the  teacher's  services,  with  the  result  that  it  has  to 
be  satisfied  with  mediocre  teaching. 

European  schools  are  generally  more  thorough  than  those  in  the 
United  States  and  pay  better  salaries.  The  reason  lies  (1)  in  higher 
professional  requirements  and  (2)  in  stronger  popular  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teacher's  services  and  calUng.  Some  educators  insist  that 
salaries  must  be  increased  first,  otherwise  the  most  capable  among 
our  young  men  and  women  will  refuse  to  spend  their  time  and  money 
on  a  more  thoroughgoing  preparation  than  that  in  which  they  are 
now  investing.     Others,  again,  hold  that  the  professional  require- 
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ments  must  be  raised  first,  or  salaries  are  sure  to  continue  as  low 
as  now. 

In  any  event  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  scores  of  teachers  equipped 
with  satisfactory  academic  and  professional  preparation  go  into 
country  communities  and  build  up  the  schools  and  reoi^anize  com- 
munity interests  so  satisfactorily  that  they  become  practically 
indispensable  to  the  communities.  Such  communities  in  tvam 
repeatedly  increase  the  teachers'  salaries,  keeping  step  with  the  value 
of  the  teachers'  services.  In  other  words,  much  depends  on  the 
individual  teacher's  ability;  in  the  long  run,  he  is  quite  sure  to  receive 
what  he  is  worth.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  thoroughly  to  professionalize  rural 
teaching. 

STEPS   TOWABD  PBOFESSIONAL   STABILITY. 

The  change  from  amateur  to  professional  teaching  may  be  hastened 
in  several  wa3rs:  (1)  Salaries  should  be  increased  enough  so  a  teacher 
with  family  may  live  on  his  income  without  worrying  how  to  make 
ends  meet.  Provision  should  also  be  made,  by  legal  enactment,  for 
a  liberal  sliding-scale  salary,  allowing  the  teacher's  income  to  increase 
in  direct  ratio  to  length  of  service  in  the  same  community.  This  is 
only  fail*,  since  teachers  of  the  right  sort  will  unquestionably  grow  in 
value  to  the  community  year  by  year.  (2)  The  entire  school  plant 
should  be  reconstructed  to  answer  present  needs  and  be  attractive 
and  sanitary.  This  would  be  another  inducement  for  the  teacher  to 
spend  his  best  years  in  the  open  country.  (3)  The  community 
should  be  obliged  by  legal  enactment  to  erect  a  teacher's  cottage 
close  by  the  modem  school  building  and  preferably  upon  the  same 
grounds.  (4)  Teachers'  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  other  schools 
with  teacher-training  classes  should  be  encouraged  to  organize  dis- 
tinct departments  in  rural  life  and  rural  teaching,  from  which  to 
draw  teachers  prepared  and  willing  to  undertake  work  in  the  new 
farm  schools. 

THE   IDEAL   SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  small  one-teacher  school  has  proved  itself  generally  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present  agricultural  demands.  It  was  organized  as 
a  pioneer  school  and  as  such  filled  its  place  admirably.  Scientific 
agriculture  demands  a  school  which  not  only  teaches  the  general 
fundamentals  of  an  education  but  its  practical  phases  as  well.  This 
work  can  not  be  done  in  the  old  school  plant  and  by  the  one  teacher, 
at  least  not  satisfactorily.  As  a  result  of  the  change,  a  movement  has 
for  some  time  been  spreading  across  the  continent  which  contem- 
plates the  consolidation  of  the  many  small  schools  into  a  few  centrally 
located  graded  farmers'  schools.    These  schools  usually  offer  an 
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eight-year  elementary  school  course,  and  from  two  to  four  years  of 
high-school  work. 

The  ideal  consolidated  school  is  organized  preferably  in  the  opeq 
country  or  on  the  edge  of  a  rural-minded  village.  In  architecture  it 
is  as  modem  as  the  best  town  school.  The  children's  health  is  con- 
sidered in  the  sanitary  arrangements.  Proper  lighting,  correct 
heating  and  ventiiation,  flowing  water,  and  indoor  toilets  are  aU 
given  careful  consideration.  There  is  provision  for  agricultural  and 
general  science  laboratories.  The  assembly  hall  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  using  it  for  all  kinds  of  community  gatherings. 

The  course  of  study  continues  to  give  the  universal  elements  of 
education  first  place,  as  in  the  past;  but  it  gives,  in  addition,  a  new 
emphasis  to  local  community  needs.  Nature  study,  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  music,  and  even  art  are  finding 
prominent  place  iq  the  day*s  work,  while  all  the  old  subjects  are 
taking  on  more  and  more  of  a  "farm  flavor."  The  fundamental 
principles  remain  the  same,  but  the  local  application  is  directed  to 
the  needs  of  the  agricultural  community. 

All  the  school  work  is  not  done  mdoors,  however.  The  school  is 
set  in  a  large  outdoor  laboratory.  This  should  never  be  less  than 
five  acres.  Many  schools  have  grounds  and  experimental  plats 
ranging  from  20  to  65  acres.  Here  is  room  for  play  and  athletic 
groimds,  for  parking,  individual  gardens,  experimental  plats,  and 
larger  fields  and  orchards.  It  stands  to  proof  that  the  most  practical 
schools  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  local  application  is  concerned,  give  the 
most  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  general  cultural  elements, 
language,  literature,  history,  etc.  It  is  quite  feasible  to  combine  the 
education  of  the  great  out  of  doors  with  indoor  study  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  coordination  of  head,  heart,  and  hand. 

THE  BOLLO  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL,   AN  ILLUSTBATION  TO  THE  POINT. 

One  of  several  thousand  such  schools  is  in  Paw  Paw  Township, 
De  Kalb  County,  111. 

The  school  is  placed  in  a  working  laboratory  of  26  acres.  This  is 
laid  off  as  ornamental  parking,  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  playgrounds, 
and  athletic  field,  individual  gardens,  experimental  plats,  and  school 
fields.  The  main  building  is  an  attractive  two-etory  and  basement 
brick  and  terra^-cotta  structure,  which  was  built  and  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.  It  has  every  convenience  that  can  be  found  in  a 
city  school.  A  pressure-tank  system  provides  flowing  water  in 
abimdance,  thereby  making  it  practicable  to  have  indoor  toilets, 
baths,  drinking  foimtains,  etc.  The  school  is  steam  heated,  and 
lighted  with  gas  generated  on  the  premises. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  six  professionally-prepared  teachers.  It 
offers  a  well-organized  course  of  work  for  the  eight  grades,  and  a 
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strong  four-year  high-school  course.  The  laboratory  equipment  for 
physics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture  is  very  complete.  Worthy,  also, 
is  the  school  library  of  1 ,500  bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets. 

This  commimity  has  recognized  the  value  of  the  teacher  as  a  factor 
in  permanent  community  life  by  erecting,  on  the  campus,  a  beautiful 
modem  home,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  home  is  directed  by  a  house- 
keeper, who  has  full  charge  of  boarding  and  lodging  the  teachers, 
none  of  whom  happens  to  be  married.  All  modem  conveniences  are 
provided.  The  teachers  of  the  school  were  unanimous  in  their  state- 
ment that  they  much  prefer  life  in  the  RoUo  community  to  teaching — 
as  several  had  formerly  done — ^in  the  town  schools. 

The  Hollo  School  enrolls  a  large  number  of  sturdy  farm  youth, 
such  as  are  seldom  found  in  the  one-teacher  schools  nearby.  This 
alone  speaks  volumes  for  consolidation.  These  children  are  well 
organized  in  their  play  life,  having  their  baseball,  basket  ball,  and 
tennis  teams.  A  thriving  athletic  association  has  charge  of  all 
these  activities. 

The  entire  student  body  is  organized  as  an  active  Literary  Society. 
Sixty  of  the  students  have  organized  an  Audubon  Society,  for  the 
study  and  protection  of  birds.  The  home  ia  brought  into  closest 
touch  with  the  school  by  means  of  granting  credits  for  home  work. 
At  the  close  of  each  week  the  parents  hand  in  industrial  cards,  which 
state  the  amount  and  nature  of  children's  home  work.  School 
credits  are  granted  for  all  worthy  work  of  this  kind.  Three  things 
are  stressed  by  the  school:  (1)  home  work,  (2)  r^ularity  of  school 
attendance,  and  (3)  high  grade  of  class  work. 

The  school  does  not  limit  its  activities  to  the  school  premises. 
Neighborhood  orchards  are  pruned  and  sprayed  by  the  advanced 
pupils.  Milk  cows  are  tested  for  tuberculosis.  So  successful  has 
the  senior  agriculture  class  been  in  its  work  of  assisting  the  stock 
feeders  of  Paw  Paw  Township,  that  many  of  these  have  the  agriculture 
teacher  and  his  class  ''top  off"  the  fattening  steers  during  the  last 
week  or  so  before  marketing.  This  and  much  similar  work  has 
become  part  of  the  regular  routine,  and  has  made  the  school  indis- 
pensable in  the  new  agricultural  evolution. 

To  have  part  in  the  activities  of  such  a  school  is  an  inspiration  in 
itself.  Instead  of  the  customary  roimd  of  25  or  35  classes  daily, 
there  is  a  carefully  arranged  program  of  few  classes.  The  very  force 
of  numbers  adds  to  the  social  attractiveness  of  the  school.  An 
abundance  of  social-center  interests  will  keep  the  teachers  contented 
and  happy  in  their  work.  Such  schools  are  beginning  to  help  pro- 
fessionalize rural  teachers  by  offering  abxmdant  inducements  for 
thorough  preparation  and  continued  improvement. 
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TEAOHEBS'    HOMES   AND   MEN  TEACHEBS. 

Probably  the  greatest  service  of  the  consolidated  school  to  the 
teaching  profession  is  that  it  extends  opportunities  to  men  teachers 
to  reenter  the  schools. 

Every  rural  school  in  Denmark,  to  cite  a  European  illustration, 
provides  the  teacher  with  a  comfortable  home,  a  well-planned  garden, 
and  sometimes  with  larger  tracts  of  land.  The  natural  result  is  that 
the  schools  are  taught  by  professional  teachers  of  long  tenure  in  the 
same  community,  four  out  of  five  being  men,  most  of  them  married 
and  rearing  families.  The  well-equipped  consolidated  schools  are 
banning  to  accomplish  exactly  this  same  thing  for  the  United  States. 

Teachers'  cottages  should  be  erected  in  connection  with  all  consoli- 
dated schools — and,  for  that  matter,  in  connection  with  all  rural 
schools.  The  principal,  at  least,  should  be  paid  by  the  year,  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  school  plant  12  months  out  of  the 
year.  This  will  make  for  permanency  and  stability  in  school  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  cottage  should  be  supplied  with  land  for  a  good  garden 
to  provide  house  needs  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  fields  and 
plats  should  be  under  the  principal's  care  all  the  time,  including  the 
summer  months,  and  whatever  net  profits  might  accrue  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  teacher's  income  over  and  above  the  stipu- 
lated annual  salary. 


m.  WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING  FOR  RURAL^ 

TEACHER  PREPARATION. 

QENEBAL   STATEMENT. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  rural-teacher  training  by  schools  is 
set  forth  above,  in  Table  2.  According  to  this  table,  178  teachers 
report  complete  or  partial  courses  in  normal  schools,  175  report 
similar  work  in  schools  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities,  35 
have  taken  long  or  short  courses  in  agricidtural  colleges,  659  have 
completed  professional  courses  in  secondary  schools,  and  868  have 
attended  special  summer-school  courses  for  rural  teachers  in  a  variety 
of  schools. 

The  largest  immediate  supply  of  rural  teachers  comes  from  the 
training  departments  of  the  high  schools  in  many  States;  next  in 
point  of  numbers  stand  the  normal  schools;  then  schools  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities;  finally  come  the  agricultural  colleges, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students  in  long  and  short 
courses. 

The  following  pages  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  special 
departments  and  distinctive  courses  for  rural  teachers  organized  in 
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the  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  the  rapidly 
changing  policy  of  these  schools  toward  rural- teacher  training. 
Schools  of  education  in  coUeges  and  universities  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, since  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  offer  specialized  courses  for 
rural  teachers.  High -school  training  classes  and  county  training 
schools  likewise  are  passed  over,  as  they  have  already  been  treated 
fully  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  here  would  be  superfluous.^ 

STATE   NOBBfAL   SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  121  normal  schools  reporting,  36  have  distinct  departments 
for  rural  teachers;  19  others  offer  special  courses,  although  not 
equipped  with  distinct  departments;  28  offer  instruction  in  some 
subjects  for  rural  teachers  separate  from  the  general  courses;  while 
41  schools  make  no  special  provision  for  rural  teachers  whatev^. 
It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  57  normal  schools  are  equipped  to 
give  instruction  in  agricultiu*e.  Some  of  the  schools  have  lai^e  school 
farms,  or  make  use  of  portions  of  the  school  grounds  for  agricultiu*al 
experiment  purposes  through  gardening  or  experiment  plats.  The 
rural-school  departments  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  are  reaching 
the  rural  population  by  means  of  an  active  extension  service,  through 
club  work,  rural-life  conferences,  rural  surveys,  and  in  other  ways. 
A  few  of  the  schools  report  model  rural  schools  erected  upon  their 
grounds,  while  others  utilize  one  or  more  of  the  near-by  rural  schools 
for  practice  teaching. 

1  TnbdDg  Connes  for  Biml  ToadMn,  Bulletin  1918,  No.  2. 
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ATTITUDB  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OOYERNBD  BT  PUBLIC  SENTDCBNT. 

The  normal  schools  should,  theoretically  at  least,  be  able  to  prepare 
teachers  for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Practically,  however,  they  have 
not  always  been  able  to  do  so.  The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in 
the  city  and  village  schools  has  in  most  sections  of  the  country  been 
so  great  as  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  schools,  leaving  little  or 
no  time  to  consider  the  needs  of  rural  communities.  Certain  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
have  now  little  genuine  agricultural  life.  Here,  naturally  enough, 
the  normal  schools  do  not  devote  much  of  their  time  to  rural  teachers. 
In  such  agricultural  sections  as  the  North  Central  and  South  Central 
divisions,  on  the  other  hand,  rural  teachers  are  in  the  majority.  Now 
that  educational  ideals  are  undergoing  great  changes  in  these  sections 
of  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  normal  schools  will 
be  prompt  to  respond  to  the  new  needs.  These  schools  have  always 
been  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  prevailing  conditions.  In  a 
sense  they  are  so  near  to  public  thought  all  the  time  as  to  be  ''more 
nearly  to-day  an  actual  exponent  of  public  sentiment  than  any  other 
public  institution  of  equivalent  magnitude."  The  best  evidence  of 
this  is  that  the  normal  schools  situated  in  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  coimtry  are  at  this  time  straining  every  energy  to  be  of  greatest 
assistance  in  rural  teacher  preparation. 

ORGANIZATION    OF     DISTINCT    DBPARTMBNT8    FOR    THB    PRBPARATION    OF    RURAL 

TBACHBRA. 

Correspondence  with  normal-school  presidents  and  other  leaders 
in  tha  schools  has  developed  the  fact  that  these  men  have  begun 
to  see  clearly  the  need  of  a  specialized  preparation  for  rural  teach- 
ing. The  fiist  step  in  answer  to  the  new  demands  is  usually  to  offer 
a  special  course  for  students  desiring  it.  The  class  work  of  the 
rural  courses  is  often  in  charge  of  the  regular  instructors  of  the  pro- 
fessional department  in  the  school  who  have  had  little  particular 
preparation  for  rural-life  phases  of  educational  work;  consequently, 
the  special  courses  are  not  always  satisfactory  in  results  and  not 
much  sought  after  by  the  students  of  the  school. 

More  satisfactory  results  are  apparent  where  the  normal  schools 
have  organized  distinct  departments  in  this  field.  The  plan  usually 
followed  is  to  place  a  carefully  prepared  rural  school-expert  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  Other  assistants  are  added  from  time  to 
time  as  the  development  of  the  department  may  require.  The  plan 
of  the  organization  is  to  group  the  school  subjects  around  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  rural  life,  including  rural  sociology  and  rural  eco- 
nomics. Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  rural-school  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  rural-school  management.  Preferably,  there  is  a  model  rural 
school  connected  with  the  department  and  under  its  direction.  The 
plan  is,  further,  for  the  department  to  extend  its  services  to  the 
country  conmiunities  which  receive  the  teacher  product  of  the  school. 
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The  ruraJr-school  department  in  the  State  normal  school  at  KirJcsviUe, 
Mo.,  as  an  illustration  of  this  development, — In  this  school  a  professor 
of  rural  jeducation,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  rural-life  con- 
ditionSy  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  department.  He  has 
personal  charge  of  the  more  important  classes  and  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  model  school  and  the  field  work.  The  latter  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  a  school-extension  expert  who  carries  the 
activities  of  the  department  into  the  country  coromunities  through 
lecture  courses  and  informal  meetings  with  the  patrons.  Possibly 
his  most  important  work  is  to  aid  beginning  teachers  to  become 
adjusted  to  their  new  environment  and  to  select  the  right  teacher  for 
the  right  place.  The  model  rural  school,  which  is  only  ''a  stone's 
throw''  from  the  rural  department  classrooms,  is  constantly  in  use  as 
a  practice  school  by  the  student  teachers  and  also  as  a  place  where 
model  lessons  of  all  kinds  are  studied.  Finally,  it  is  used  as  a  model 
to  study  the  best  and  latest  in  rural-school  architectiu^. 

The  rural-school  department  of  the  Eirksville  normal  school  has 
oflPered  a  3-year  course  of  study  since  1911.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  school  take  this  work,  since  fully  50 
per  cent  of  them  are  to  teach  in  rural  communities.  At  the  present 
time  an  additional  advanced  4-year  course  is  planned  for  strong 
teachers  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  leading  positions  in 
the  consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools,  as  also  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  take  charge  of  rural  teacher-training  departments  in 
high  schools.  The  3-year  course  covers  9  terms  of  3  months  each, 
making  in  all  27  months.    The  studies  are  as  follows: 

Terms.    Units. 

Grammar  and  composition 3  1 

Literature,  with  compoaition 3  1 

Farm  accounts  and  advanced  practical  arithmetic 3  1 

Algebra  through  quadratics 3  1 

American  history 3  i 

Civics,  2  terms;  sanitation,  1  term 3  1 

Agriculture 3  1 

General  and  conmierdal  geography 2  ] 

Manual  arts,  fine  arts,  writing,  reading,  vocal  music,  physical  educa- 
tion, at  least  one  term  each  (1  hour  a  day) 6  1 

Rural-school  management,  rural-school  methods,  rural  sociology,  one 

term  each 3  1 

Electives 2J 

12 

Note.— High-school  graduates  who  seek  the  rural  State  oertiflcate  must  take  not  only  the  three  terras  in 
niral  school  pedagogy,  but  they  must  take  some  review  courses  in  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic,  and 
American  history  at  least.  They  must  also  offer  the  one  unit  (1  hour  daily)  in  fine  arts,  m^n^ia^  arts 
and  other  drills. 

Courses  offered  by  rural-school  departments  in  other  normal  schools. — 
There  is  little  apparent  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  courses 
of  study  offered  by  the  normal  schools  equipped  with  rural-school 
departments  and  the  schools  offering  only  special  rural-school  courses 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  professional  work.    The  real  difference  lies, 
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rather,  in  the  greater  final  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
with  fully  equipped  departments.  The  chief  business  of  these  is  to 
prepare  teachers  who  are  willing  to  go  into  rural  leadership  work  and 
to  aid  and  encourage  these  teachers  in  solving  their  difficult  problems. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  many  of  the  36 
rural-school  departments  now  in  operation;  2  other  cases  will  suffice. 

(1)  The  Central  State  Normal  School,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  be- 
gan offering  courses  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  as  far  back 
as  1895,  and  has  recently  been  designated  by  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Education  as  the  special  training  school  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 
To  this  end,  a  fine  $100,000  building  was  recently  erected  and  a  farm 
purchased  for  experimental  purposes.  Three  distinct  courses  for 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  are  offered.  Course  I  is  equivalent  to 
the  first  two  years  of  a  standard  4-year  high  school;  Course  II  is 
equivalent  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  standard  high  school; 
while  Course  III  is  intended  for  high-school  graduates,  or  those  who 
finish  Course  II.    The  work  of  the  advanced  course  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Professional  work:  Weeks. 

Psychology , 24 

Pedagogy 12 

Teaching 24 

Teachers'  courses 60 

(b)  Required  academic  toork: 

Blackboard  sketching 12 

General  agriculture 12 

Music,  manual  arts,  or  domestic  science 12 

Rural  sociology 12 

Physical  education 36 

Public  speaking 12 

This  course  is  the  same  as  the  graded  course  offered  by  the  normal 
school,  and  the  certificate  is  good  in  any  city,  village,  or  country 
district  in  Michigan. 

(;?)  The  State  Normal  School  at  BeiUingham,  Wash.,  offers  three 
regular  courses  for  rural  teachers,  each  two  years  in  length.  The 
prerequisites  for  these  courses  are,  respectively,  2,  3,  and  4  years  of 
high-school  work,  and  graduates  are  entitled  to  two-year,  three-year, 
and  five-year  certificates.    The  advanced  course  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  TBAB. 


First  semester. 

Credits. 

Psychology 3  J 

Observation 2J 

English 2J 

Arithmetic 2J 

Music 2 

Teaching 2J 

Drawing 2 

Geography 2 

20i 


Second  semester. 

Credits. 

Expression 2 

Rural-school  methods 5 

Agriculture 4 

Rural-school  sociology 1 

Manual  training 2 

Teaching 2^ 

Gymnasium 1 

Home  economics 2 

19J 
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Pvrst  semester. 

Cradits. 

Engliah 3 

History  of  education 4 

History  and  method 2 

Teaching  and  education 5 

Electives 4 

Physical  training  method 1 

20 


Second  semester. 

Credits. 

Sociology  or  political  economy 4 

Philosophy  of  education 4 

Hiimane  education 1 

Sex  and  moral  hygiene 1 

Teaching  and  education 5 

Electives -  5 


20 


Ou&ine  of  special  work  offered. — The  following  courses  are  open  to 
all  students  who  are  eligible  to  enter  the  school  in  any  of  the  usual 
courses.  In  no  case  are  students  recommended  for  rund-school  work 
who  are  under  19  years  of  age. 

Rural-^thool  methods:  This  course  is  offered  in  both  semesters.  The  course  deals 
with  the  oiganization  of  the  rural-school  curriculum,  based  upon  the  State  course  of 
study.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  *  'What' '  and '  'How ' '  of  the  redirected  work 
for  rural  schools.  Such  subjects  as  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  nature  study,  and 
agriculture  are  taken  up.  The  theory  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  is  followed 
with  observation  of  classroom  practice. 

Rurtd^choolmanagement:  Much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  proposed  school  improvement 
in  this  course.  This  involves  a  study  of  school  administration  and  organization,  rural- 
school  supervision,  daily  programs,  records,  preparation  of  the  teacher,  the  new  school 
plant,  h3rgienic  conditions,  hot  lunch,  playgrounds,  school  and  home  gardens,  con- 
solidation, as  well  as  the  redirected  course  of  study. 

Rural  sociology:  This  course  is  arranged  for  advanced  students.  The  work  divides 
itself  into  three  divisions:  Conditions  and  needs  of  country  life,  rural  industrial  prob- 
lems, and  rural  social  problems.  It  is  aimed  to  give  the  focts  and  conditions  of  country 
life  a  broad  sociological  interpretaidon.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  social 
and  educational  betterment  of  rural  communities,  and  the  teacher's  relation  to  the 
community.    Investigations  and  reports  are  made  by  the  class. 

Ruralsdiool  observcUion:  The  work  in  this  division  includes  observation  of  classes 
in  all  grades  of  the  training  school;  also  special  observation  in  rural  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  the  observation  of  illustrated  lessons  taught  by  the  various  teachers  of  the 
training  school  and  the  regular  teacher  in  the  rural  school,  followed  by  a  criticism  and 
discussion  of  the  methods  involved;  also  observation  of  the  children  at  work  in  the 
training  school  and  in  the  rural  schools.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  development  of  the  children,  habit  formation,  individual  differences 
of  children,  the  planning  of  the  lesson,  illustrative  material,  seat  work,  and  play 
supervision. 

All  of  this  work  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  and  problems 
of  the  rural  school. 

Rurdlrschoor  lunches:  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  who  are 
planning  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  The  work  is  based  upon  the  four  food  principles, 
their  composition  and  nutritive  value.  Special  attention  is  given  to  suitable  combi- 
nations and  the  preparation  of  each,  as  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  school  children. 
Demonstration  lunches  will  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  training  school. 

▲CnVITIBS  PBOULIAB  TO  THESE  RURAL-SCHOOL  DBPABTMBNTS. 

By  reason  of  a  definite  organization,  the  rural-school  departments 
in  the  normal  schools  have  been  able  to  do  exceptionally  thorough 
work  in  the  subjects  which  concern  directly  the  problems  of  country 
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life.  Many  of  these  departments  have  successfully  projected  the 
school  into  farm  life  by  means  of  extension  courses,  club  work,  and 
social-center  activities.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  these  activities 
is  made  below  to  illustrate  this  point: 

State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. — The  school  holds  each 
year  a  farmers^  homemakers',  and  rural-school  teachers'  conference. 
There  have  been  three  such  meetings.  The  first  was  small,  the  second 
larger,  and  at  the  third  there  were  400  people  present.  During  the 
time  of  these  meetings  the  neighboring  schools  are  closed,  and  the 
teachers  bring  the  children  to  the  normal  school.  There  are  children's 
programs,  consisting  of  games,  folk  dancing,  visiting  of  classes  in  the 
normal  schools,  etc.,  and  general  sessions  for  men  and  women  from 
the  farm.  The  teachers  also  have  special  programs.  The  county 
superintendent  cooperates  with  the  normal  school  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  by  holding  a  number  of  local  rallies  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
central  meeting. 

State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr. — The  special  subjects  offered  in 
the  rural-school  department  are  methods  classes  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  manual  training,  rural  economics,  and  rural  sociology. 
In  the  manual-training  course  the  student  teachers  are  taught  how  to 
use  the  hammer,  plane,  saw,  square,  and  vise.  The  students  make 
their  own  workbenches  and  a  large  number  of  utensils  and  other  things, 
which  they  are  expected  to  use  or  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  No  more 
valuable  work  is  done  in  this  department  than  to  provide  special 
instruction  in  playground  supervision  for  rural  schools.  The  student 
teachers  are  taught  the  activities  that  can  best  be  utilized  to  improve 
and  develop  rural  children  physically  and  socially.  The  teachers  who 
go  from  this  department  introduce  new  recreational  activities  in  the 
communities  where  they  teach.  To  this  end  they  receive  instruction 
in  plays,  games,  and  folk  dancing. 

Winthrop  Normal  College,  Rock  EiU,  8.  O. — ^The  school  has  on  its 
campus  499  school  gardens  and  many  experimental  plats.  On  the 
school  farm  of  144  acres,  three-fourths  mile  distant,  there  are,  among 
other  equipment,  a  modem  dairy  of  80  cows,  a  large  poultry  plant, 
numerous  experimental  plats,  and  bam  lots  and  pens  containing  200 
calves  and  the  same  number  of  hogs.  Aside  from  the  regular  course 
for  rural  teachers,  this  school  has  what  it  calls  ''the  rurcd-life  degree 
course."  Teachers  who  go  out  from  Winthrop  Normal  College  are 
remarkably  well  equipped  for  the  tasks  of  socializing  rural  community 
life. 

Staie  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho, — ^The  rural  department 
emphasizes,  first,  the  general  subjects  of  school  administration  and 
sociology,  practice  of  teaching,  school  management,  and  classroom 
methods;  second,  special  applications  of  these  subjects,  such  as  mral- 
school  management,  rural  sociology,  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
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rural  practice  schools;  third,  vocational  subjects,  including  agricul- 
ture, manual  arts,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.;  fourth,  physical  education, 
including  sanitation,  health,  and  playground  theory  and  practice. 

State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La. — The  rural-school  depart- 
ment of  this  institution  emphasizes  the  following  points:  First,  a 
broad  course  covering  the  various  phases  of  rural  problems — indus- 
trial, social,  and  educational;  second,  a  clear  grasp  of  the  social  status 
and  the  changes  necessary  to  alleviate  present  rural-life  conditions; 
third,  a  confidence  and  determination  in  one's  purpose  to  better  rural 
conditions.  The  rural-training  course  includes  general  agriculture, 
animal  husbandry  and  dairying,  farm  arithmetic,  shopwork,  rural 
economics,  and  rural-school  organization.  The  institution  makes 
iberal  use  of  school  gardens,  experimental  plats,  and  club  work- 
including  under  the  latter  head  tomato  clubs  and  clubs  organized  to 
improve  local  breeds  of  pigs  and  poultry. 

Many  other  normal  schools  with  organized  rural-school  depart^ 
ments  or  with  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  are  doing  notable  work 
in  reaching  country  people.  The  Western  State  Normal  School,  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  its  '^Annual  Rural  l^rogress  Day,"  on  which 
occasion  many  hundred  rural  life  workers  are  the  guests  of  the  school, 
listen  to  addresses  by  specialists,  and  take  part  in  round-table  discus- 
sions; the  Western  Illinois  Normal  University,  at  Normal,  HI.,  holds 
each  year  a  remarkably  well-attended  '  *  Illinois  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence"; the  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  holds  an 
''Annual  Missouri  Rural  Life  Conference  and  Stock  Show"  on  its 
campus;  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  Cal.,  carries  on  interesting 
and  important  extension  work  in  organizing  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions and  social-center  clubs,  and  providing  rural  schools  with  shrubs 
and  trees  from  its  own  nursery;  and  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  is  carrying  to  rural  districts  a  remarkably  well 
organized  course  of  extension  lectures. 

THB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  PREPARATION   OF  TBACHBR8  Df  AORICULTURB. 

Many  States  have  recently  made  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  compulsory,  and  most  of  them  require  teachers  of 
rural  and  village  schools  to  pass  an  examination  in  this  subject  before 
granting  certificates  to  teach.  Much  of  the  early  agriculture  teach- 
ing has,  for  good  reasons,  been  poor  and  limited  to  textbook  work. 
This  was  because  the  teacher  had  had  little  opportunity  to  make 
proper  preparation,  and  the  schools  offering  such  courses  to  teachers 
were  limited  in  their  equipment.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
adaptations  to  new  needs  in  the  normal  schools  is  seen  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  strong  departments  in  agriculture  and  household  economics; 
58  of  the  normal  schools  reporting  have  distinct  courses  for  teachers 
in  agriculture.    In  most  of  the  schools  the  departments  are  in  charge 
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of  one  or  more  experts  with  liberal  agricultural  college  training.  The 
departments  have,  as  a  rule^  sufficiently  large  outdoor  laboratories 
at  their  disposal — school  farms,  experimental  plats,  and  greenhouses. 
A  few  of  the  schools  are  not  equipped  with  farms,  but  all  are  able  to 
supply  some  outdoor  work.  These  courses  vary  from  one  to  four  years 
in  length.    Three  typical  courses  of  this  kind  are  given  herewith: 

State  Normal  University,  Nomudf  lU. — ^The  school  offers  a  two- 
year  course  open  to  high-school  graduates.  Others  must  have  prepar- 
atory courses  in  science  and  other  subjects  sufficient  to  cover  the 
deficiencies  in  preparation.  The  course  includes  the  following:  (1) 
Agriculture,  embracing  farm  animals,  animal  production,  the  garden 
and  orchard,  farm  crops,  soil  fertihty,  crop  production,  soil  physics, 
farm  organization,  farm  accounts,  drainage  and  cement  construc- 
tion, farm  machinery,  and  plant  improvement;  (2)  two  years  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  one  and  one-third  years  of  advanced 
study  in  botany  and  entomology;  (3)  one  year  of  practice  teaching, 
together  with  one  and  one-third  years'  study  in  psychology  and 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  (4)  one  and  one-third  years  in 
commercial  geography;  (5)  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  rural  sociology  and 
economics. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — ^The  school  has 
a  large,  well-equipped  school  farm.  It  offers  two  distinct  courses  for 
teachers  in  agriculture.  The  first  is  a  one-year  coursQ,  the  second, 
two  years.    The  subjects  included  are  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Courses, 
onb-ybar  coursb. 


First  term. 

Periods. 

Physics  (agricultural) 5 

Horticulture 5 

Botany 5 

Animal  husbandry 5 

Farm  crops 5 

Chemistry 6 


Second  term. 

Pflrloda, 

Farm  mechanics 5 

Dairying 5 

Entomology 5 

Bacteriology  and  plant  pathology ...  5 

Farm  management  and  farm  practice.  5 

Advanced  science  methods 5 


Graduates  from  either  of  these  ooursesi  apon  recommendation  of  the  principal,  will  recoive  a  diplania, 
which  is  a  life  license  to  teach  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the  publlo  schools  of  the  State.  (Figures 
refer  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week.) 


TWO-YEAR  COURSB. 


First  year. 


First  term. 


Periods. 

Physics  (agricultural) 5 

Botany 5 

History  of  education 5 

Chemistry 5 

Manual  training 5 


Second  term. 

Periods. 

Farm  mechanics 5 

Psychology 5 

Entomology 5 

Bacteriology  and  plant  pathology 5 

Chemistry 5 
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Seoond  year. 


Periods. 

Horticultiire 6 

School  economy 2 

Animal  husbandry 5 

Farm  crops 5 

Observation 10 


Periods. 

Logic 5 

Dairying 5 

Advanced  science  methods 5 

Farm  management  and  farm  practice.      5 
Teaching 10 


Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant,  OJcla. — ^The  school  offers  a 
unique  two-year  ''Homecraft  course"  for  rural  teachers  and  teachers 
of  agriculture.    The  special  subjects  of  this  course  are: 

Chemistry  of  the  farm — 

Chemistry  and  physics  of  soils;  what  foods  plants  use  in  growth;  the  plant 
as  a  machine;  conversion  of  vegetable  products  into  more  highly  organized 
bodies  through  the  use  of  lower  animals. 
Chemistry  of  the  kitchen — 

Selection  and  preparation  of  food;  kitchen  and  table  waste. 
Sanitary  science  of  house  and  farm — 

Atmosphere;  ventilation;  fuel;  lighting;  sewage  disposal;  house  cleaning; 
laundry;  bacteria;  disinfectants;  common  insect  pests  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  household. 
Horticulture — 

Necessity  for  the  study;  the  plant  as  a  whole;  how  plants  feed,  grow,  and 
propagate;  the  school  garden;  fruit  gardening. 
Floriculture. 
Forestry;  use  to  man. 
Birds;  relation  to  homecraft. 

MODBL  BUBAL  80HOOL8  AND  BTTBAL  PBACnCB  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  normal  schools  reporting,  14  have  established  model  rural 
schools  on  or  near  the  normal-school  premises,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  schools  utiUze  regular  rural  schools  of  the  vicinity  as 
practice  schools  for  the  student  teachers  in  the  training  classes. 

Educators  are  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  which  of 
the  two  schools  is  the  more  effective  in  practice.  Both  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  model  school  conducted  on  the 
campus  of  the  normal  school,  say  some,  can  generally  be  cotmted  on  to 
exert  a  greater  influence  with  the  student  teachers,  because  it  is  a  part 
of  their  daily  working  laboratory.  The  students  become  intimate 
with  its  architectural  advantages  through  daily  contact,  and  will 
later  strive  to  dupUcate  these  in  their  own  schools.  In  a  similar  way 
the  teachers  save  time  and  enei^  by  being  able  to  attend  frequent 
model-lesson  periods  at  the  school  and  to  do  their  practice  teaching 
without  going  into  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
the  rural  practice  school  insist  that  rural  teaching  can  best  be  done 
in  the  open  country,  where  the  right  environment  for  such  teaching 
can  only  be  found.  There  is  much  force  in  this,  and  to  overcome  it 
the  advocates  of  the  model  schools  located  in  town  convey  the  pupils 
of  the  schools  from  the  country  and  provide  them  with  an  environment 
as  much  as  possible  like  that  of  the  open  country. 
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Three  normal  schools  which  m  former  years  utilized  near-by  rural 
schools  have  recently  erected  their  own  schools  on  the  normal-school 
campus  as  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment.  Several  of  the  normal 
schools  which  adhere  to  the  practice  school  of  the  open  cotmtry,  but 
which  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  energy  and  time  expended 
in  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  schools  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  good  gained,  have  reorganized  their  plans  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  now  send  groups  of  students,  comprising  four  or  six  to  the 
group,  tmder  a  competent  critic  teacher,  to  the  rural  practice  schools, 
where  they  spend  several  weeks  at  a  time  doing  practice  work  and 
assisting  in  community  center  work. 

Stdte  Normal  School^  Lewiston,  Idaho. — The  school  authorities  believe 
that,  in  order  to  contribute  most  efficiently  to  the  solution  of  the 
rural-school  problem,  the  practice  work  must  be  done  imder  condi- 
tions that  are  typically  rural.  Students  are  accordingly  assigned  to 
observe  school  practice  in  rural  schools  located  within  easy  traveling 
distance  of  Lewiston. 

Says  Mr.  Earl  S.  Wooster,  dean  of  the  rural  department,  in  writing 
of  this  work: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  we  tried  sending  teachers  out  once  a  week  for  ob- 
servation,  but  abandoned  the  scheme.  In  the  practice  quarter  of  the  school  year, 
teachers  are  now  assigned  in  groups  numbering  from  four  to  six  to  a  rural  training 
school.  Last  year  we  used  three:  One  located  at  Sweetwater,  14  miles  from  Lewis- 
ton,  in  a  small  country  town  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
leading  to  Grangeville,  Idaho.  The  second  is  located  at  Arrow  Junction,  on  the 
Spokane-Lewiston  line,  approximately  15  miles  from  Lewiston.  Arrow  is  simply  a 
junction  point  on  the  railroad,  with  one  very  small  store  and  no  station  agent.  The 
third  is  a  district  school  located  near  the  head  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles  from  Lew- 
iston, and  known  as  the  Upper  Tammany  School.  The  school  at  Fort  Lapwai  was 
used  diuing  1911-12,  but  the  advent  of  a  consolidated  rural  high  school,  together 
with  normal  growth  of  the  town,  so  increased  the  school  enrollment  that  four  teachers 
became  necessary,  thus  causing  the  school  to  cease  to  be  useful  for  our  teachers. 

Three  different  living  plans  were  utilized.  Train  service  made  possible  commu- 
tation from  Lewiston  to  Arrow.  This  has  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  next  year  the 
teach^  will  live  at  Arrow,  as  they  are  now  doing  at  Tammany.  The  girls  (student 
teachers)  and  a  critic  teacher  live  in  the  tent  houses  on  a  cooperative  basis,  main- 
taining their  own  table.  The  school  furnishes  all  equipment  save  bedding,  and  the 
girls  pay  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  fuel.  In  this  way  they  become  a  part  of  the 
community  for  the  nine  weeks  during  which  they  remain  here  for  practice. 

At  Sweetwater  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  board  and  rooms  for  the  student  teach- 
ers in  homes  near  by.  With  this  exception,  the  plan  ia  the  same  as  that  in  force  at 
Upper  Tammany. 

The  State  Normal  School,  at  Stevens'  Pointy  "Wis.,  uses  a  similar 
system.  Here  two  students  at  a  time  spend  a  week  at  the  rural  ob- 
servation school,  which  lies  10  miles  from  town.  During  this  time 
they  are  entirely  \mder  the  care  of  the  local  teacher,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  normal-school  authorities,  and  one-half  of  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  normal  school.    The  students  do  no  teaching,  but  are 
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furnished  an  outline  of  the  school  work,  and  from  time  to  time  confer 
with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  work  they  are  doing.  Later  they 
spend  five  days,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  district.  While  attending  the 
rural  observation  school  they  miss  their  classes  in  the  normal  school, 
but  they  are  generally  able  to  make  up  the  other  school  work  with- 
out much  trouble. 

The  modd  rural  school,  MayviUe,  N.  Dak. — ^Model  rural  schools 
situated  on  the  normal-school  grotmds  have  proved  of  incalculable 
value  as  illustrations  of  what  is  practicable  and  feasible  in  the 
average  rural  community  with  a  one-teacher  school.  The  model 
school  at  E[irksville,  Mo.,  for  example,  has  been  copied  as  a  whole  or 
in  part  throughout  Missouri  and  even  in  other  States.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  like  schools  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  practical  of  these  schools  may  be  seen 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  May  ville,  N.  Dak.  In 
architecture  the  building  departs  very  far  from  the  traditional  type, 
resembling,  as  it  does,  an  ordinary  cottage.  While  it  may  be  used 
advantageously  as  a  one-teacher  school,  it  is  not  a  one-room  school. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  here  that  the  new  type  of  small  school,  if  it 
shall  hope  for  leadership  in  the  rural  community,  must  be  a  real 
laboratory,  equipped  to  root  the  course  of  study  to  the  soil,  and 
adapted  to  social-center  uses.  The  MayviUe  model  school  is  well 
equipped'  to  meet  all  these  demands.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
president  of  the  normal  school: 

In  its  model  ruial  school,  whicli  is  in  operation  during  both  regular  school  year  and 
summer  school,  the  normal  school  tries  to  illustrate  the  best  obtainable  things  not 
only  in  a  building  but  also  in  grounds,  equipment,  teacher,  course  of  study,  daily 
program,  methods  of  instruction,  management  of  children,  and  social  activities; 
that  is,  to  make  the  model  rural  school  a  rich  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  to 
teachers  and  school  officials  and,  especially,  to  students  whom  the  normal  school  is 
preparing  for  work  in  the  rural  and  village  schools. 

The  following  items  of  cost  and  arrangement  are  of  interest: 

Cost,  without  any  equipment,  but  with  full  basement,  $4,000. 

Ground  dimensions,  exclusive  of  porch  and  rear  entrance,  38  by  34  feet;  seating 
space  for  24  pupils. 

Basement  used  for  furnace,  fuel,  cistern,  storage,  and  school  activities. 

Main  floor — ^Large  cased  openings  permit  free  entrance  of  light  and  an  almost 
unbroken  view  of  the  entire  floor  from  any  point  of  view. 

Attic  used  for  storage  and  contains  ventilation  pipes  from  toilet  rooms  to  vent  at 
side  of  smokestack;  entrance  through  ceiling  opening  in  haUway  between  toilet 
rooms. 

Toilet  rooms  on  main  floor  just  inside  double  entrance. 

Heating  and  ventilation — ^Hot-air  furnace  in  basement;  fresh-air  inlet  under  porch 
and  basement  floor;  warm-air  outlets  in  walls  near  ceiling;  return-air  registers  in 
flocv;  foul-air  outlet  near  floor  in  vent  at  side  of  smokestack;  furnace  draft  con- 
troUed  by  thermostat;  closets  in  toilet  rooms  connected  with  smokestack  vent  by 
pipes  through  attic. 
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Plumbing  reduced  to  Tnininiuin  because  of  danger  of  freezing  when,  during  oM 
weather,  school  is  not  in  session;  consists  only  of  pumps  and  sinks  in  toilet  rooms  and 
laboratories,  the  necessary  connecting  pipes,  and  outlet  to  absorbent  basin. 

Sewage  and  garbage — Sanitary  dry  closets  in  toilet  rooms;  waste  water  from  sinks 
goes  into  concealed  disinfected  absorbent  basin  outside  building;  solids  that  bum  go 
into  fiunace;  others  are  accumulated  and  buried  in  fields  near  by. 


MAIN   FLOOB 


MAYVILLE  SCHOOL. 


Cistern  in  basement  filters  water  from  roof  for  drinking  and  laboratory  and  toilet 
purposes. 

Windows  all  on  main  floor,  except  those  in  toilet  rooms,  have  double  sets  of  double- 
himg  sash  which  aid  ventilation  and  make  detachable  storm  windows  unnecesBary; 
all  windows  have  detachable  fly  screens,  permanent  laige-meehed  screens  to  protect 
them  from  balls,  and  adjustable  shades. 

Evening  light  and  fuel — Gas  system,  involving  use  of  storage  tanks  for  evening  light 
and  laboratory  purposes;  wood  and  coal  (hard  or  soft)  are  used  in  domestic  science 
range;  furnace  gives  best  results  with  hard  coal  of  "stove-coal  **  size. 
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STATE   AQBICULTUBAL   COLLEGES. 

Out  of  49  agricultxiral  colleges  reporting,  27  have  distinct  depart- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  agricultural  teachers  for  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  19  others  offer  summer  and  other  special  courses 
for  agricultural  teachers,  while  11  give  some  work  of  this  kind.  It  is 
very  suggestive  to  find  that  10  colleges  maintain  distinct  departments 
for  ruraJ  teachers,  while  12  others  offer  some  work  for  such  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  professional  teaching  subjects  by  the 
following  numbers:  Psychology,  10;  general  pedagogy,  17;  rural- 
school  management,  16;  rural-school  methods,  13;  and  teaching  of 
agriculture,  35.  Other  subjects  specially  mentioned  are:  Rural  soci- 
ology, 26;  rural  economics,  33;  domestic  science,  16;  manual  training, 
9;  nature  study,  8;  rural  leadership,  2;  other  rural  organization,  4. 
Again,  16  colleges  offer  practical  work  for  teachers  on  the  college  farm, 
9  lay  great  stress  on  experiment  plats  for  teachers,  3  on  school  gardens, 
and  2  have  model  rurid  schools.  The  figures  here  given  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  final,  since  many  of  the  schools  neglected  to  report  in 
detail.  They  are  sufficiently  complete,  however,  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  recent  progress  in  teacher  training  in  these  schools,  which  a  few 
years  ago  considered  all  professional  work  as  entirely  outside  their 
province. 
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It  is  now  the  purpose  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  (1)  agricultural  teachers  and  (2) 
general  rural-school  teachers. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CHAIBS  IN  AORICULTU&AL  OOLLEOEB. 

By  degrees,  consciously  or  otherwise,  the  trend  toward  industrialism 
has  forced  the  introduction  of  industrial  subjects  into  every  variety 
of  institution  of  pubHc  education.  Agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  manual  training  are  getting  a  firm  grip  on  all  the  schools,  and 
not  the  least  on  the  rural  schools.  The  chief  difficulty  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  a  lack  of  trained  teachers  for  these  subjects, 
and  schools  in  which  to  procure  the  necessary  preparation.  This 
defect  is  now,  fortxmately,  met  in  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
through  the  creation  of  divisions  of  a^cultural  education.  The 
new  chairs  aim  primarily  to  prepare  teachers  of  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  subjects  for  secondary  and  higher  schools,  such  as  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  other  agricultural  colleges,  as  also  for 
the  new  consoUdated  rural  schools.  The  product  of  long-course 
teachers  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  large  to  reach  many  of  the 
smaller  rural  schools.  It  is  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  demands  for 
the  latter  that  summer-school  courses  of  a  large  variety  are  offered. 
These  are  proving  of  great  value  to  rural  and  village  teachers.  Only 
a  few  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to 
organize  special  departments  or  courses  for  general  rural  teachers. 

PBBPABINO  INDUSTBIAL  TEA0HBB8  FOR  8B00NDART  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  departments  of  the 
universities  have  for  some  time  been  the  best  prepared  among  schools 
to  teach  the  subject  matter  of  the  new  industrial  subjects.  Now  the 
new  professional  divisions  are  supplying  what  has  been  lacking  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  the  industrial  subject  matter  in  the 
classrooms. 

The  work  of  one  of  the  27  schools  reporting  distinct  departments 
for  the  preparation  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  teachers  is 
offered  to  illustrate  the  work  of  all. 

CoUege  of  AgricfuUure,  the  University  of  CaUfomia. — The  division 
of  agriculture  teaching  offers  a  number  of  thoroughgoing  courses  for 
high-school  teachers  and  also  two  for  graduate  students.  These  are 
as  follo¥^: 

For  the  recommendation  of  the  department  for  the  hig^-school  teacher's  certificate 
the  following  requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  The  applicant,  if  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oalifomia,  in  1914  or  thereafter, 
shall  have  taken  his  major  in  agricultural  education. 

2.  The  applicant  shaU  have  had  the  following  work,  or  its  equivalent:     . 
(a)  Agricultuml  education  101, 102, 104. 

(&)  At  least  one  course  in  soils,  economic  botany,  plant  propagation,  pomology, 
agronomy,  landscape  gardening,  plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  hxm  man- 
agement, live  stock,  dairying,  poultry,  veterinary  science,  fttrm  machinery,  imgation. 
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LOWBB  DIVISION  COURSE. 

5.  Agencies  for  Rural  Progress. — ^A  study  of  country-life  {Nroblems,  agencies  for 
rural  progress,  and  the  best  means  of  utilizing  those  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
rural  communitiee.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  3  hours,  3  units. 
Each  half  year. 

INTBBDIVIBION  OOUBSB. 

99.  Practice  in  General  Agriculture. — ^A  six  weeks'  course,  beginning  May  14, 
covering  the  practical  operations  on  a  &irm,  including  methods  of  tillage,  irrigation, 
and  crop  culture;  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry; 
practice  in  dairy  work;  care  of  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  course  is  intended  to 
fekmiliarize  the  students  with  the  practical  operations  on  the  farm.  6  units.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  full  years  of  college  work. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSBB. 

100-A.  Agricultural  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools. — Lectures  and  labom- 
tory.  The  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    5  hours  first  half  year.    3  tinits. 

100-B.  Agriculture  in  Elementary  Schools. — Lectures,  laboiatory  and  garden  work. 
The  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture.    5  hours  second  half  year.    3  units. 

101.  High-School  Farms,  Gardens,  and  Community  Work. — ^Lectures,  reports,  and 
conferences  on  the  utilization  of  land  in  connection  with  high-school  agricultural 
teaching  and  a  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  agricultural  education  bcUties  of  a 
school  can  be  brought  into  intimate  and  helpful  relation  with  the  tarm  and  home  life 
of  the  community  supporting  the  school.  Practice  in  planning  and  executing  school 
farm  problems  and  demonstrations.  Ways  and  means  by  which  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  a  community  can  be  promoted  through  the  local  schools.  3  hours  lecture  or 
report;  3  hours  practice.    Second  half  year,  3  units. 

102.  General  Science  and  First- Year  .^sericulture.  Teachers'  Course.— The  aim 
and  values  of  a  general  science  course  in  the  high  school,  comparative  study  of  typical 
courses,  and  exposition  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  general  science  work  of  a 
beginning  agriculture  course  in  which  plant  study  forms  the  basis  of  continuity.  The 
materials  and  methods  suited  to  such  a  course  in  the  h%h  school  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  nature  and  amount  of  practical  work  needed  in  the  course,  including 
field  trips  and  excursions,  outdoor  and  laboratory  exercises,  will  be  considered  in 
detail,  together  with  the  equipment  for  the  same.    3  hours.    First  half  year,  3  units. 

104.  A^culture  in  Secondary  Schools. — ^A  study  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
hig^  school,  including  its  histCMry,  the  teaching  methods  to  be  employed,  and  the 
equipment  needed.  A  general  consideration  of  the  educational  aims  and  values  of 
the  work  and  of  the  organization  of  the  course  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  mate- 
rials and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  agricultural 
courses;  beginning  agriculture,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  etc. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  assigned  practicums.  3  hours.  Second  half  year.  3  units 
prerequisite. 

115.  Individual  Study  of  Selected  Topics  in  Agricultural  Education. — ^Each  half 
year.    Time  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

200.  The  Practice  of  Teaching  Agriculture.-rThls  course,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  education  201,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  in  practice  teaching  for  the  high- 
school  teacher's  recommendation. 

202.  SpecialStudiesinAgricultaxalEducation.— Each  half  year.  Time  and  credit 
to  be  arranged. 
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OOUBSBS  FOB  RURAL  TBAOHBRS  AND  OTHER  RURAL  LEADERS. 

Twenty-two  agricultural  colleges  report  special  departments,  or, 
at  least,  specific  courses  for  rural  teachers.  Others  offer  rural  lead- 
ership courses  for  teachers  and  farmers.  Of  great  importance  to 
rural-school  departments  imder  agricultural-college  direction  is  the 
positive  industrial  atmosphere  and  environment  offered,  not  to  men- 
tion the  complete  technical-practical  equipment  of  such  schools  for 
successful  industrial  work. 

Agricultural  colleges  with  rural-school  departments  are  not  limited 
to  any  one  special  section  of  the  country. 

The  department  of  rural  education  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  has,  in  the  past,  limited  its  work 
to  conducting  extension  courses  among  teachers,  to  the  pubUcation 
of  the  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  and  the  holding  of  conferences 
for  rural  teachers.  Strong  courses  have  also  been  offered  in  rural 
economy  and  rural  leadership,  open  to  teachers  and  others. 

Recently,  however,  the  work  of  the  department  has  been  reor- 
ganized, so  that  at  this  time  a  professor  of  rural  education  offers 
courses  in  rural  education,  methods  of  teaching,  types  of  rural  schools, 
and  practice  work  in  teaching  classes. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  West  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
offers  three  specific  courses  for  rural  teachers:  A  two-year  course,  a 
one-year  course,  and  a  two-weeks'  spring  course.  The  instruction 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  industrial  work  and  reviews  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  The  short  course  is  intended  for  teachers  already  in  the 
field  who  feel  the  need  of  more  thorough  preparation  in  the  new 
subject  matter.  Courses  are  offered  in  school  management,  agri- 
culture, nature  study,  school  gardens,  farm  crops,  farm  animals, 
horticulture,  soils,  insects,  poultry,  and  arithmetic,  English,  his- 
tory, etc. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  maintains  as  one  of  its  departments  a  secondary  agricultural 
school  which  offers  four-year  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  home- 
making,  and  a  normal  training  course  of  two  years  open  to  students 
in  the  above  courses,  which  covers  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Dean  E.  A.  Burnett  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  value  of 
this  work  for  rural  teachers: 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  young  women  taking  the  home  economics  group  take  the 
normal  training  course,  which  prepares  them  for  rural  teachers  with  specially  strong 
qualifications  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art. 

The  young  men  graduating  from  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture  are  specially 
qualified  as  agricultural  teachers  for  rural  and  village  schools. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  youQg  men  is  done  in  technical  agriculture — 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  animal  pathology,  and 
manual-training  work.  This  makes  these  young  men  especially  proficient  in  agri- 
cultural subjects.    The  Normal  training  Law  requires  instruction  in  the  five  essentials 
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and  the  passage  of  a  State  examination  qualifying  the  student  for  a  second-grade 
certificate. 

Graduates  of  the  school  of  agriculture  receive  instruction  for  one  semester  in  political 
economy  and  for  one  semester  in  rural  economics;  also  for  one  year  in  fann  management. 
No  specific  work  is  offered  in  rural  sociology. 

In  regard  to  professional  work  in  the  college  of  agriculture  proper, 
lie  says: 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  students  graduating  from  the  college  of  agriculture 
take  special  work  in  education  and  prepare  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  normal  training 
high  schools  or  in  the  Shumway  schools,  where  manual  training  and  agriculture  are 
subsidized  by  the  State.  These  men  have  opportunity  to  secure  instruction  in  rural 
sociology,  in  addition  to  their  instruction  in  political  economy  and  commerce  and  in 
farm  management  and  rural  economics. 

Women  graduating  from  the  college  of  agriculture  secure  four  years  of  instruction 
in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  qualifying  them  as  teachers  or  supervisors  of 
this  subject  in  city  schools  or  colleges.  In  addition,  they  secure  information  in  edu- 
cation qualifying  them  for  a  first-grade  State  certificate  which,  after  one  or  two  years 
of  successful  experience,  entitles  them  to  a  life  certificate  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  AOBICITLTXTRAL  COLLBGES. 

Nineteen  agricultural  colleges  report  summer  schools  for  rural 
and  village  teachers,  and  11  others  are  expecting  to  inaugurate  such 
courses  by  another  year.  Several  of  the  schools  make  use  of  rural 
practice  schools  in  these  short  courses  and  nearly  all  of  them  utilize 
practical  demonstration  work  in  laboratory  and  farm. 

A  good  typical  course  of  tliis  is  offered  in  the  summer  school  of 
Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  The  plan  of  work  comprises 
groups  (1)  for  students  who  have  not  taken  courses  in  these  lines 
and  (2)  for  students  who  have  already  spent  one  season  in  attend- 
ance or  who  have  had  equivalent  training: 

Group  I.  Plans  of  study  for  teachers  taking  up  this  kind  of  work  for  the  first  time. 
The  aim  is  to  give  a  general  view  such  as  is  needed  in  introducing  the  work  into  the 
public  schools. 
Agriculture: 

Required  courses:  Farm  crops  2,  soil  studies  2,  horticulture  2,  dairying  2,  animal 
husbandry  2,  poultry  2. 

Elective  course:  Mechanical  drawing  2. 
Home  economics: 

Required  courses:  Foods  2,  sewing  2,  general  lectures  and  reports  2. 
Home  economics  and  agriculture: 

Require  courses:  Foods  1,  sewing  1,  shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  1. 
Manual  training  and  agriculture: 

Required  courses:  Shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  1,  soil  studies  1,  horti- 
culture 1,  poultry  1. 
Mftpuft^  training: 

Required  courses:  Shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  2. 
Manual  training  and  home  economics: 

Required  courses:  Shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  1,  foods  1,  sewing. 

Group  II.  Plan  of  study  for  teachers  who  have  had  the  antecedent  work  included 
in  Group  I  above  or  its  equivalent. 
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Agriculture: 

Required  courses:  Soil  studies  3,  animal  husbandry  3,  horticulture  3,  fann  crops  3. 
Home  economics: 

Required  courses:  Foods  3,  sewing  3,  house  furnishings  3,  hygiene  and  home 
nursing  3,  laundry  3. 
Man^i^^  training: 

Required  courses;  Shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  3. 

Elective  course:  Cement  work  and  farm  machinery  3. 
Note. — Courses  numbered  1  indicate  combination  plans  of  study  in  Group  I. 
Courses  numbered  2  indicate  full-time  work  in  either  agriculture,  home  economics,  or 
manual  training  in  Group  I .    CouiBes  numbered  3  indicate  the  advanced  or  additional 
full-time  work  in  Group  II. 
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1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

fNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  JewelL 

fNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Oermany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

fNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  fh>m  schooL    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
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•No.  1.  Facilities  lor  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
•No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  ots. 
•No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
fNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe* 

rience,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1906. 
•No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classifled  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
•No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•No.  IL  Statistics  of  State  universities  jnd  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1906-0.    Sets. 

1910. 

«No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schooU  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1900.    Edward  C.  EUioU. 
fNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
•No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid.    50  cts. 
•No.  6.  American  sehoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Drosslar.    75  cts. 
fNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutioos  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  190»-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  adenoe  teaching.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.   5  ota. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*!No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  unlversitiea  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
fNo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  univeraitiea. 
fNo.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schoob  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  190a-9. 
fNo.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematlos. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*!No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  childm  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Ughfaniir  witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reoonstracted.    Harry  B.  King.    10  cts. 
fNo.  16.  Mathematics  In  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
fNo.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulatloDS.    Hailan  UpdegralT.    20  ctL 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  unlversitiea  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1910-11. 

1912. 

«No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.   F.  Mntchler  and  W.J.  Craig.  5  ctB. 

fNo.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

*No.  8.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 

«No.  4.  Mathematics  In  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 

*No.  5.  Astudy  of  exi>enses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegrafl.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

«No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

•No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.   5  cts.    [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12, 10  cts.] 

*No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

fNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

fNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  KUpatrlok. 

«No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.   5  cts. 

*{ro.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commlsBion  on  the  tmoAMwg  of  matfa6> 

matios.    10  cts. 

fNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  II. 

fNo.  16.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 

«No.  17.  The  Montessorl  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.   5  ota. 

«No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Lelper    6  cts. 

•No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Bunitt.    10  cts. 

fNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown. 

fNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegrafl  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

«No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  In  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  O.  Madge.    10  cts. 

fNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  m. 

fNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 

fNo.  26.  Bibliogr^hy  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.   5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematlos,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  Qoldaiher. 

No.  30.  Latin- American  universities  and  special  schoob.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

•No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912.    10  cts. 

•No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MacDonald.    5  cts. 

fNo.  83.  Statistics  of  State  unlversitiea  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1912. 

1918. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcatloos,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handschin.    15  cts. 
•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MacLean.    20  ots. 
fNo.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publioatfons.    February,  1913. 
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^o.  0.  AgrioultaTal  Instruction  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  ots. 

*No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    16  ots. 

*No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    16  cts. 

fNo.  9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

fNo.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1913. 

fNo.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrevs.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  sdhools.    6  ots. 

*No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

fNo.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1913. 

*No.  lA.  Biblioc^phy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    16  ots. 

*No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    A  preliminary  faivestigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester, 

Mass.    10  cts. 
*^o.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
*No.  10.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    16  cts. 
«No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

fNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
^o.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
^o.  23.  The  Georgia  dub  at*the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  ots. 
^o.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Keischensteiner. 

6  cts. 
*No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  DanieL    6  cts. 
fNo.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe. 
fNo.  27.  Prison  scho(^.    A.  C.  HUL 

*Mo.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    6  cts. 
*No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Eendrio  C.  Babcook.    10  ots. 
*Mo.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
*No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  ots. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
fNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
*No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
*No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
*No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    lOotk 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
*No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.     10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Haflmann. 
*No.  40.  The  reorgaiiised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
^o.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne. 
*No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  BrocAs.    10  ots. 
*No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  sdiools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1918. 
*No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    16  cts. 

*No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ots. 
*No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.    16  ots. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  sohooL    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phflllps. 

No.  60.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 
*No.  61.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
*No.  62.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.   6  ots. 

No.  63.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1013. 

No.  64.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  66.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1909,  to  Oct  1, 1912.    James  C. 

Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
fNo.  66.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.    William  Knox  Tate. 

No.  67.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  Kandel. 

No.  68.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  69.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  00.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    6  ots. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    6  cts. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 
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No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  oorrent  educational  poblications,  March,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.    R.  W.  Stimsoo. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914. 
*No.  12.  Rural  sdioolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    50  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  Statw. 
Royal  B.  Famtun. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

No.  lA.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    WilUam  P.  Burrls. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Ferrell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schoob.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 

No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching. 

No.  2S.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elizabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  ConsoUdation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  cf  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  hi^er  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    Will  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teadiers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Oermany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 

No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  U.    State  action,  schools,  agencies.   B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  hi  Qirard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-16. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  0,  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.   J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtser. 

No.  47.  City  tnUning  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  STATE  COLLEGES. 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1 9 14. 


This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  six  years.  The  data  given  are 
taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents  of  the 
various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially  as 
given  in  those  reports. 

CHAKOES  IN  COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  IN9TBUCTION. 

Alabama  Polyudmic  Institute. — In  September,  1914,  entrance  requirements  will  be 
14  units.    A  course  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  now  offered. 

Univernty  of  Ariztma. — A  system  of  major  subjects  was  estabUahed.  A  department 
of  home  economics  has  been  organized. 

University  of  Arkdn»a$. — ^The  department  of  education  is  now  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, coordinate  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  liberal  arts. 

University  of  Colorado, — The  department  of  preventive  and  experimental  medicine 
was  reorganized  and  strengthened.  The  following  new  graduate  degrees  have  been 
recently  authorized:  Master  of  science  in  sanitary  engineering,  master  of  science  in 
public  health,  and  doctor  of  public  health.  The  college  of  engineering  now  offers 
courses  in  railway  civil  engineering,  railway  electrical  engineering,  and  railway  me- 
chanical engineering,  each  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S. 

Delaware  CoUege. — ^An  affiliated  college  for  women  is  to  be  opened  in  September, 
1914. 

Florida  State  CoUege  for  Women. — In  September,  1913,  the  entrance  requirements 
were  raised  to  15  units. 

University  of  Illinois. — ^The  college  of  dentistry  was  reopened  October  1, 1913. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^The  following  new  Unee  of 
work  have  been  added:  Engineering  extension  and  trade  school  work;  veterinary  in- 
vestigations; department  of  structure  design;  and  a  department  of  &rm  management. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. — ^A  course  in  agricultural  education  for  teachers  has 
been  established;  also  a  course  in  canning.  A  change  from  military  to  civilian  system 
of  government  of  students  is  announced. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — A  department  of  rural  engineering  has  been 
established. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — ^A  correspondence  course  in  agri- 
culture is  now  offered.    The  school  of  textile  arts  has  been  discontinued. 

University  of  Mississippi. — Courses  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  have  been 
added  in  connection  with  the  department  of  education,  this  department  having  been 
enlarged  and  housed  in  a  new  building. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^The  department  of  phar- 
macy has  been  discontinued.  New  four-year  courses  in  architectural  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  and  irrigation  engineering  have  been  established. 
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CoUegeFarlc.Ud.... 


Ann  Arbor,  Uloh. 
East  Lulaliu,  IBc 
Eouehlon.llkta., 
Hlmieapolia,  lUni 
AgilinittunrColbq 


U  AfriaiUtini  O 

calm 

laf  Flmiia 

I  loriiu  slate  Colten  (or  tKiioBo 

ViOsoMj  1^  Otortk. 

Osorda  Scbool  of  TechnoloQ 

North  Oeonla  AnlculCurerCoUegc. . 

CaltigeifmuaUr. 

OnteeiAiitfUaio 


IndJana  Unlverilly. . 
Pivdw  UnlciTiltti... 
JMm  Statt  Cblltfi  01 


Slate  UnjTenltTeiTowB,..^ ... 

Unlvtnll;  oF  Kaxau. 

lOintat  Bute  Afrlailt%ral  CBlUf.-- 
StaU  nniwnUftfEmlutkt 


cstturaJ  and  Mtdiankot  MUti. 

VuitB^ia  MatM 

Uaitla'Bi  ithaittwal  Oottm 

iratMcliuM(l*.i(ffrindliiraI  Wlv€.... 
Ifanotlnami  AutUnU  ^  TtduiAin- 
tJnivenllyotWlchigBii.. 


UkklamAtrlcaUiiTel  OdObk... 

lllGhl£uiCoUe|eolMlDe> 

nBhrtnkf  D^  JfimKHIi... 


JAwittippt  Atneuiimit  ami  MaliaH- 

kaldOtir. 
MlBdstlppr  Industrial  lortltiite  and 
,      CaOtgt. 

DnlTcrslty.UEB Unlvailty  at  lOntnippi 

ColumbiH,  Mo Unbitrrttt  yl  Uiamrt. 

Boienian,  Ifont I  Ifealana   OUkti  i^  Aariailtm  and 

JTectenfa  ArU. 

KOulanaBtate  School  oHOns* 

University  o(  Montana 

UalBirMf^SAnika 


Uncoln,  Nebr. 
lUoo.Nev.... 


Now  Bnuswlck,  N.  I. . 

Albuquerqiie,  K.  Uex.. 

SoooiTO,  N.  Mez. 

StaUCDUec>,N.Uex.. 


CbuefHI 
WtttRak 


Acilailtml  Colten,  N.  Pak . 

UnlTBTsltT.N.  Di 

Athena,  Oblo. 

CohimbDi,  Ohio 

Oiltird,OUo 


BDHoejbng 

StSea>l)e«e,Pa... 

I  Comcled  to  Ian.  A, 


Jfni  AtBiwUn  O^t^t  ^  Agriaiitw 


,.,.  iuHat 

Sta  i£aka  OiOvc  of  ArrtaiUun  and 

ttev  York  Btate'Colkge  lot  Tndwn. . 


TTnlTSdty  of  Mortb  Carolina. 

Korti  Omlltta  OOifc  of  AfHailtun 
nnd  IfKkanie  ArU. 


Mirtt  DoJMM  Aarlcvititnl  Coatee... 
Onlnnlty  ol  North  Dakota. 


OnlTwalty  ol 

Oblo  Cnlnnlty 

OJIlD  aUOt  [Tntemilf. . 


Unlvenlty  o[  OUahoma 

OUakaaAorfeuItsnilanil  Jftctanlcol 

CbOw. 
OUahoma  Slate  School  of  Mines  and 

Uetalluricy- 

QitgmSlati  AgriciiUuial  aUhgt. 

UnlTHdty  o(  Oregon. 


jidm  H.  Bernolds, 
Bim].  I<b  Wheeler, 
IMaffUmT 


A.M. 

lUK.  D. 

LL.  D. 


Zachoilah  X.  Bnyds-. 
Chailes  I..  Beach,  B.  8. 
Samuel  C.  MltclieU,  Ph.  D. 
.11 — .  .   Murphroe.LL.  D. 


Ouitams  R.  Qbnn,  lI..  D. 
Arthur  1..  Deui.  Ph.  D. 
Melrln  A.  BramunLPb.  D. 
Kdmond  J.  lunea,  LL.  D. 
WUUam  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
WlDthrop  E. ''-  -  "  " 
Raymond  A. 


L,  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
IP  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 


Homar  H.  Setrlay,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  H.  Hactdde,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  Stnnig,  LL.  D. 
Henry  J.  Waters,  B.  8.  A. 
Henry  B.  Barker,  LL.  O. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  L"L.  D. 
Harry  I.  PatlerBon,  Bo.  D. 
Kenyon  L.  ButtaBeW,  LL.  D. 
Richard  C.  Madaurln,  LL.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hulchlns,  LL.  D. 
Jonauun  L.  Snyder,  LL.  D. 
Fred  W.  UcNalr,  So.  D. 


Benry  L.  WhltlMd. 

J.  N.  Powvi,  efaanellor. 
Albert  Robs  Bill,  LL.  D. 
James  M.  HamUton,  M.  S. 

Cbarlea  H.  Bowi 
Edwin  B.  Cralgb 
Samuel  Arary,  I 

Archer  W.  Hendrlck,  A.  M. 
Edward  T.  FalrchUd,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  H.  B.  Demaiest,  LL.  D. 
David  U.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
FaTBlle  A.  Jonea,  LL.  D. 
George  E.  Ladd. 


Wm.  O.  'nomnen,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  11.  Huibes,  H.  S. 
Btrattco  D.  Broob,  Ph.  D. 
J.H.Coniiatl,U.8. 

Edward  F.  Barrett,  Ph.  D. 


S,  tn  to  Far  as  ehangte  bi 


B  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 


Dtrtetom  q/  StaU  uvavertUiu  and  StaU  collt^u— Continued. 


KlnDtmi.R.I 

Clu%Mon,  8.  C 

Clamica  CdUmb,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.C 

BrooUiita,  B.  Dak... 

lUpldCUy.S.  Dak.. 
V«niiilk>n,B.Dik.... 

Knoxvllle,  Tarn 

AmtlD,  Tex. 

CdDege  SUUOD,  Tex.. 

e£^%kecity,'ijuh'. 

BortUigbiD,  Vt. 

BlaekilMirg,  Va 

ChvloUn^,  Va. .. 

Lmductaii,  Va 

WIIUvii*ban:,Va.... 
PuDmaiuWaah . 

SwtUe.Wuh 

HenantowD,  W.  Va. 

V»&aa,Vit 

I«r«nJe,  Wyo 


ValfmlliefPfiURin. 

RluiteiaaiasiauailUfi 

Tba  CllBdel,  tbe  UUUir  OAlete  ot 
BouUi  CaroUna. 

CltmKMAfriailHaai  CnOige. 

UulTCnltv  of  Boutti  CarallUB 

AoWk  Dahlia  Slatt  CBOift  of  AfH-al- 

lun  and  Medmnk:  A  rfi. 
Soulh  Dakota  BUIe  actual  ot  Mines.. . 
UniTeralty  of  SouUi  Dakota. 

Untixriataf  Tewuuet 

Uniwrsi^  of  TaiBS 

AfTicuUvrel  and  Mtekankai  Callttt  r^ 

AgriaiOwtt  OoUtficf  Oteli 

UniveraltTOfOtiih 

Ultittnltf  if  VemvU  ani  BUU  Agti- 
euUural  OoBtgt. 

VinHilaPiilnalnkliMluu 

UnTnnnT  of  Vlnima. 

VInliila  SmurylnsUtule.. . 
CdEieor  wmtam  and  Uary . 
StoU  CmOtattf  '^— '■—- 
UntTvnltrof 

Wat  V%vMa  UiOitn 

VnlBcnlltiifWiiainMh, 

Unlventtg  of  W^omfiV: 


Edwwd  U.  BaiDtcr,  B.  B 


Wiltar  11.  Rlns,  E.  K.  B. 
Wm.  S.  Camu7Fb.  D. 
Elwood  C.  Psiibo,  H.  S. 

Cleophai  C.  O'Hura,  Ph.  D, 
Robert  L.  Blade,  Ph.  D. 
Brawn  Ayne,XL.  D. 
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Table  1,-^The  teaching  f of ce  in  State 


61 

52 
63 
64 

66 

66 

67 
68 

60 
60 
61 

62 

63 

64 
66 
66 
67 
68 

60 

70 
71 


72 

73 
74 
76 
76 

77 
78 
70 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


NamM  of  iosUtutioiis. 


Total  (6x- 

chidliig 

dapUoatas). 


New  Y<wk 
Teachen. 


State  College 


CorneU  Unlreriity  (N.  Y.).... 

UniveiBity  of  North  CaroUna. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
ooltore  and  Mechanic  Arn. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

University  of  North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State  University 

MianU  University  (Ohio) 

University  of  Ouanoma 

Oklahoma  Anicultoral  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Oklahoma  State  School  of 
Mines  and  Metalhirgy. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College. . . . 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

Ctomson  Agricultural  College 

(S.  C). 
University  of  South  CaroUna. . . . 

South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of 
Mines. 

University  of  South  Dakota.... 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Anicultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. . . 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  CoDeee. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Unnrersity  oi  Virginia 


Virginia  ttilitary  InsUtute 

College  of  WUlttm  and  Mary 

(Va.). 
State  College  of  Washfaigton. . 

University  of  Washington 

West  Vir^nia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Professors  and  instructors. 


63 


13 


2 

i" 


3 


18 


11 


17 


66 

61 
44 

316 
48 
46 
67 

7 

181 

66 

226 

66 

31 
16 

62 

34 
42 


10 

46 

48 

136 

86 

62 

77 
62 

63 
47 
24 
16 

108 

in 

00 
402 

63 


14 
0 

12 
0 

00 
0 

0 

0 

48 
0 
2 
0 
0 


3 
1 


6 

102 

36 

0 

0 
24 

47 

0 

28 

0 

0 

1 

20 
12 
31 

0 


66 

66 

46 
276 

88 
117 

61 

7 

106 

00 
214 
86 
26 
15 

64 

34 

34 


12 


110 

147 

86 

68 

68 

106 

63 
73 
24 
10 

08 
162 

06 
465 

62 


10 

10 
34 
62 
10 
6 
12 

0 

26 

14 

12 

36 

5 

0 


3 
10 


12 
8 

24 
0 

12 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
25 

6 
58 
18 


65 

75 

80 
328 

48 
123 

73 

7 

131 

113 

226 

70 

31 

15 

64 

87 
44 


13 

61 
127 
171 

86 

80 

77 

100 

63 
73 
24 
10 

120 
177 
102 
523 
70 
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16,000 

10,000 
4,000 
4,500 

6,400 

6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
5,000 
7,500 
6,600 

2,700 

6,000 

5,000 
0,000 
4,000 
4.600 
3,000 

4,500 

3,500 
3,760 


2,800 

4,600 
6,200 
5,000 
4,000 

5,500 
5,000 
7,000 

6,000 
8,000 
4,600 
2,760 

6,000 
6,000 
4,600 
7,000 
4,500 


83,600 

8,000 
2,500 
2,750 

3,600 

3,200 
3.000 
5;000 
3,000 
4,000 
2,750 


Maximum  and  mif^i|»>^ini 
salaries. 


Deans. 


3,100 

2,750 
5,000 
4,000 


3,000 

2,500 
2,100 


2,760 
2,800 
4.000 
3,000 

3,600 
3,000 
8,000 


2,000 

3,000 
3,000 
3,200 
5.000 
3,000 
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13,500 
2,000 
2,750 

3,000 

2,700 
1,700 
3,260 


2,000 
2,000 


2,100 

2,500 
1,800 
2,600 


2,600 
2,000 


2,260 
1,400 
3,500 
2,750 

2,000 


1,600 


1,000 
2,000 
2,200 
3,000 


Professors. 
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82,600 

6,000 
2,500 
2,750 

3,200 

3,000 
2,100 
3,500 
2,600 
2.200 
2,000 

1,800 

3,000 


81,800 

2,500 
2.000 
1,700 

1,800 

2,000 
1.400 
2,000 
2.000 
1,700 
1,200 

1,400 

1,600 


3,000 
2,500 
2,400 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
3,000 


1,050 

1,030 
2.200 
3,250 
3,000 

2,700 
2,500 
2,500 

2,000 
3,300 
2,500 
1,800 

3,000 
3,000 
2,700 
4,000 
2,100 


i 

3 


It 


1,800 
1,200 
1,700 
1,700 

1,000 

2,000 
1,200 


1,450 

1,780 
1,800 
2,500 
2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

600 


2,000 
2,300 


1,800 
1,800 
2,200 
2,800 
1,000 
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univernties  and  State  ooUege$ — Continued. 


MtTimnTn  and  mtnlmnm  salaries— Contimied. 


Associate 
professors. 


It 


$1,750 
*^1,300 

2,100 


1,500 
1,800 

i,goo 

2,000 
1,800 
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$1,500 
1,300 

1,900 


2,100 

1,600 
2,250 


1,700 

1,500 
1,800 


1,800 
2,500 
2,250 

2,100 
2,100 


1.450 
2,500 
1,800 


1,700 
2,300 
2,400 
3,000 


Assistant 
professors. 


U 


1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,600 


$1,800 

2,000 
1,250 
1,750 

2,100 

2,100 
1,500 
2,000 
1,400 
1,600 


1,800 

1,400 
1,200 


1,700 

1,500 
1,200 


1,400 
2,000 
1,600 

1,800 
1,750 


1,200 
2,000 


1,600 
1,700 
1,700 
2,200 


!• 


$1,500 

1,500 
1,000 
1,400 

1,400 

1,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 


1,800 


2,300 
1,500 
1,600 
1,200 

1,500 


1,500 


1,500 
1,500 


Adjunct 
professors. 


17 


18 


1,400 


1,060 
1,100 
1,500 
1,000 

1,500 


$1,200 
1,500 


1,200 


1,600 

1,800 
1,700 
2,000 


000 
1,000 

1,600 
2,100 
1,800 
2,000 
.1,800 


1,200 
1,200 


1,300 

1,200 

1,300 

600 


800 

1,200 
1,400 
1,300 
1,600 
1,400 


1,200 


2,000 


$600 

900 


1,200 


1,700 


1,900 
1,200 
1,200 


Instructom. 


19 


$1,400 

1,200 
1,000 
1,800 

1,500 

1,600 
1,400 
1,500 
900 
1,200 
1,800 

1,200 

1,500 


1,200 


1,300 

1,200 

1,500 

540 

1,200 

1,200 
1,600 


1,200 

1,150 
1,200 
1,700 
1,300 

1,400 
1,250 
1,400 

1,200 
1,200 


1,200 
1,650 
1,500 
1,500 
1,700 


SO 


$800 

800 
500 
250 

900 

700 
900 
1,000 
600 
000 
720 

1,200 

900 


Assistants. 


21 


$800 
1,000 


600 
900 
800 


900 

800 
600 


1,000 

750 

600 

900 

1,000 

800 

"50 

800 
600 


900 
800 
900 
1,000 
900 


260 

500 

660 
1,100 
1,300 
300 
400 
600 


tt 


900 


1,200 


1,200 

400 
1,500 


600 

600 
350 
900 

600 


850 
500 


900 

900 
900 
600 
800 


$800 

50 

*266" 

200 

100 
500 
600 
200 
90 
400 


Tutors  and 
others. 


$100 


500 


250 


800 

800 

600 


aoo 

80 
100 
300 

200 


125 
100 


500 
200 

700 
400 
680 


24 


$75 


House  in 

addition  to 

salary. 


26 


500 
300 


150 


800 


550 


300 


450 
500 

466* 


360 
300 


No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


120 


500 


150 


100 


100 
100 

ioo 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


No. 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 

Yes 
No. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes*. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


26 


51 

52 
63 
54 

0  55 

0  56 

1  57 
...58 
...59 

0  60 
0  61 

0  62 

1  63 


2 
0 
1 


12 
3 


2 

5 

8 
0 


0 

0 

0 

22 

2 
0 
0 


3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

60 

70 
71 


72 

73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
Ml 
H2 
& 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
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Table  3. — Property  ondtn 


AnaljihotSiMeai 


38S,67S 

*sn,sa 

38,790 
14,733 

as,  aw 


iW'so 

80,000 
31,  HO 

12,180 

«T,WO 

1,180,  HO 

g7S,4S7 
390,341 


103,300 

30,000 

311, ooa 


,303,  U4 
70,000 


70,547 
Sa,877 
14,391 


13,1BI 

51^348 
387,018 

148,371 

189^448 
1»,479 


in,>37 

130,1130 
2(7,378 


150,130 
<  1Z3,M1 

1E,000 


333,007 
B43,W4 
031,433 


S05,:S7 

2.907|l07 


"TS 


100,737 

118,000 
1,4S9,983 

350,001 

33,187 
100,414 
,004,700 
193,833 
374,081 

400,908 
70,787 

ao,3«s 

133,370 

107, HC 

')a;!o37 


330,031 
278, 8H 
348,38! 

05,  m 

148,011 

'"m,m6" 


138,800 
300,340 


•11.300 
48,000 

10,000 


^s 

l,Wi,'8M 

^3so 

69,000 

» 

lolooo 

220,150 
044,538 

27,488 
131,10) 

30.000 

133^000 

10,000 

s-s 

65.903 

9,000 

335.335 

05.000 

274, 151 
60|000 


'  'Data  DM  fDolndt  810,000  ftom  tlw  cltf. 


Table  3. — Property  and  ir, 


Vtiatol 

spparUus, 


ntnnds 


KIT,  000 
43i.m>  . 


809, 7M 
409,000 
1,048.  UT 

m,«s 


38,000 


80,000 
180.000 
384,  UD 


X9,0OO 
lfl,0SO 


ira.tsg 

MO,  075 
KB.  000 
724, 3H 


„..    .  ntcafoooDenttvi 

•  SpMlalBppniprtaUoTi  tor  buUiUiigi,  * 

•  Not  locludhig  tm  mm  tbeclty. 


id  dupllcmted  b;  the  Btata ,  ths  lunik 
I,  for  blenaluineiidliii  Dso.  81, 1014. 
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tmivenitU$  and  8UtU  eoUe^e*— Continued. 


Income  from— 

Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 

Btadent 

fee8.ez- 

ohidiDjK 

botfd 

and 

room 

rent. 

Prodno- 

tive 

ftmds. 

The 
State. 

United 
States 
Govern- 
ment. 

Private 
bene- 

fBOttODS. 

All 

other 

sources. 

Total 
working 
income. 

MUl 

tax 

rate.' 

Receipts 

from 
mflltax. 

Appro- 
prtatioa 
!br  car- 
rent  ex- 
penses. 

For 
building 
and  per- 
manent 
improve- 
ments. 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 

119,136 

15,334 

4,416 

0 

27,886 
9,480 

64,570 

188 

5,035 

34,290 

4,850 
14,343 
11,155 

2,100 
12,800 
60,138 
35,445 

3,858 

9,821 
15,471 
52,195 

24,509 

82,651 

16,312 

6,311 

18,545 

68,664 

25,222 

441,170 

4,464 

18,331 
56,413 

0 

13,041 

6,299 

30,000 

"2,'566 

9,266 

*33,'8i6' 

3,300 

8,670 

26,064 

176,367 

6,160 

12,121 
35,646 
46,086 

20,660 

74,506 
1,266 
8,132 

52,000 
1,250 
6,000 

36,582 
8,601 

1160,938 
206,450 
177,500 

25,000 

672,547 
190,000 
535,600 
101,663 
82,500 
37,600 

276,000 
138,532 
117,477 

30,500 
123,000 

78,862 
668,300 
251,050 

109,580 

225,442 

56,207 

123,917 

114,950 

46,250 

40,000 

844,153 

531,324 

219,000 

2,163,856 

78,141 

0 

0 

$61,167 

0 

80,000 
0 
80,000 
50,000 
80,000 
0 

55,000 

0 

80,000 

0 
0 

68,000 
0 

70,000 

80,000 

0 

80,000 

63,333 

0 

0 

0 

80,000 

0 

70,000 

80,000 

80,000 

$6,322 
0 
0 

0 

8,660 
0 
0 

1,713 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

100 

700 
i2,i44" 

136^365 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,721 

2,517 

$691 

0 

19,368 

0 

U0,700 

0 

116,233 

3,162 

13,846 

4,303 

9,005 

9,574 

51,136 

0 
1,116 

25,689 
1,174 

26,076 

9,631 

3,472 

24,125 

64,442 

24,276 

23,663 

991 

54,854 

0 

7,335 

245,146 

3,535 

$185,418 
278,197 
262,450 

25,000 

712,734 
207,979 
826,483 
156,726 
133,881 
•76,193 

354,211 
162,449 
293,578 

35,900 
145,586 
262,773 
871,386 
357,133 

221,868 
292,894 
270,767 

296,860 

432,838 

87,991 

54,434 

4^,552 

601,238 

327,557 

2,960,475 

177,187 

HH 

$111,495 

$39,443 
157,500 
177,500 

25,000 

323,547 
190,000 
388,444 
101,663 
30,000 
33,200 

$48,'966' 

60 
60 

61 

62 

•249,000 
'i47,'246' 

63 

64 

65 

66 

2,500 
4,400 

67 

68 

(*) 

276,000 

69 

82,449 
100,477 

30,500 
108,000 

56,063 
17,000 

70 

71 

72 

15,000 

73 

(•) 

78,862 

74 

668,300 
243,550 

32,250 

29,184 
66,267 

77,917 
114,950 
41,250 
40,000 
72,588 

76 

7,500 

11,500 
45,360 

76 

..!?.. 

65,830 
150,898 

77 
78 
79 

46,000 

80 

81 

6,000 

82 

83 

?} 

271,665 
531,324 

84 

85 

199,000 

430,351 

5,000 

20,000 
343,567 

86 

1 

1,879,938 
73,141 

87 
88 

•  2}  per  cent  of  cross  revenue  of  the  State. 

•  7.94  per  cent  or  income  firom  tax  of  4^  mills  on  the  dollar. 

'  18.04  per  cent  of  income  from  tax  of  4^  miUs  on  the  dollar. 

•  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  1  miU. 

•  A  little  leas  than  one-half  of  1  mm. 


L^ 


